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SPLENECTOMIZED GUINEA PIGS FED CHOLESTEROL*- 
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Received for publication September 30, 1946 

Feeding one per cent cholesterol with diets containing 12-15 per cent fat to 
guinea pigs results, in order, in the development of fatt}-- livers rich in cholesterol, 
in enlarged spleens and in a severe anemia (1). Some of the erythrocytes are 
more and some less than normally resistant to breakdown by hypotonic salt 
solutions, a fact that suggests the presence of immature cells as well as an ab- 
normally rapid rate of cellular breakdown. 

Since the enlarged and hyperplastic spleens are developed only after the 
livers have been hypertrophic and fatty for some time there is a possibility that 
portal stasis may be responsible for the splenic enlargement and that hypertrophy 
of the spleen may in turn have caused destruction of the erythrocytes. 

On the other hand the red cells of these animals have been found C2) to contain 
more cholesterol and less lecithin than normal cells. Hence destruction may 
also have been due to lipid imbalance vithin the cells. 

The syndrome in the cholesterol-fed guinea pigs, i.e., anemia accompanied by 
both decreased and increasedresistanceof the erthrocytes to breakdovTi by hypo- 
tonic salt solutions, decrease in numbers of erythroctes, increased bilirubin in the 
serum, deposition of iron in lungs and kidneys, pigment gall stones and h 3 ’^per- 
plasia of bone marrow, is very similar to that of one type of hemolytic anemia 
in man. .Moreover, clinical cure of this anemia has frequently been brought 
about by splenectomy — presumably by decreasing the rate of destruction of 
the red blood cells. Splenectomy has also been reported to increase resistance 
of erythrocytes to destruction by hypotonic salt solutions in normal as well as 
in diseased animals. All of these findings indicated that a study of cholesterol 
feeding following splenectomy in guinea pigs might give information concern- 
ing the nature of the cholesterol anemia in this species. 

Experimental procedure. Care of the animals and experimental pro- 
cedures used in this laboratory have previously been described (1, 2). 

A preliminary report was published in the Federation Proceedings 6: 1, 1946. 

° The data in this paper constitute part of a thesis submitted by Barbara Kennedy in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in animal 
nutrition, Graduate School, University of California. 
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The spleens were removed under aseptic conditions and with ether anesthesia 
from fifteen animals weighing between 400 and 500 grams. The animals were 
allowed a preliminarj’^ period for recovery on stock and/or basal diet^ before trans- 
fer to the cholesterol diet. The time betAvcen splenectomy and the beginning of 
the cholesterol diet varied frond 18 to 44 days. 

Blood studies were begun three to four weeks after splenectomy. This 
eliminated the period of possible transient anemia which has been reported 
to be a frequent result of splenectomy (3). However, the severity of this anemia 
is much less than that follovdng cholesterol feeding. 

Lipids in blood and tissue, numbers of red blood cells, and hemoglobin values 
were detennined by methods described in previous papers from this laboratory 
(1, 2). In addition, cell volumes were estimated ifsing Van Allen hematocrit 
tubes. Average diameters of erji.hrocytes were determined by measuring 
250 to 500 cells in blood smears stained wth Wright’s solution according to the. 
method of Price-Jones. 

Bilirabin determinations were made using the method of Malloj'^ and Eveljm 
(5). Blood was obtained by means of heart puncture just before autops 3 ^ 

Frozen sections stained vith Schlarlach R were used for studj’" of lipid distri- 
bution in tissue, and formalin fixed tissues, embedded in celloidin and stained 
vith potassium ferroc 3 ’’anide and eosin, for. demonstration of iron deposits. 

Results and discussion. Growth. Following splenectomj’' the animals grew 
at normal rates (4 grams per dajO Avhen placed on the stock diet. Animals on 
the basal diet of higher fat content- barely maintained their initial weight and 
most of the animals, after being placed on the one per cent cholesterol diet, lost 
weight rather steadilj'’ at average rates ranging between 0.9 and 4.6 grams per 
day. Signs of dehj’-dration and extreme emaciation were not present during the 
periods studied. 

Blood changes. A transient anemia has been observed (3) in normal animals 
following splenectomy. Cells have been reported to show signs of blood re- 
generation as judged b}'^ slight increases in reticulocytes, b}’’ the presence of red 
blood cells mth refractive granules, and by occasional basophilic stippling and 
polychromasia. 

SplenectOmized guinea pigs on the stock diet gave no evidence of abnormal 
cellular breakdown (tables 1 and 2). ■ ^ 

’Three different diets were used. 1. The stock diet was a commercial rabbit pellet 
(Globe A) furnishing protein, 15 per cent; fat, 2.5 per cent; crude fiber, 19 per cent; ash, 11 
per cent, carbohydrate (by difference) 46:5 per cent. Total sterol (digitonin-precipitable 
material) was 0.06 per cent. 2. The basal diet contained commercial raw casein; 20 per 
cent; wheat bran, 6 per cent; dried brewer’s yeast (Annlreuser Busch, strain G) , 10 per .cent; 
Hubbel’s salt mix, 2.5 per cent; hydrogenated fat, 12.5 per cent; cornstarch, 49 per. cent. 
Total sterol was 0.10 per cent. 3.. In the cholesterol diet one per cent added cholesterol 
replaced an equal weight of starch in the basal diet. 

All of the animals recei-ved a -weekly supplement of ascorbic acid, 15 mgm;, in IS cc. of 
fresh orange juice; “cerophyll”, 2 grams; wheat germ oil, 9 drops; vitamin D, 1395 AOAC 
units (Delsterdl); yitaniiri A, 770 lU (grej'- fish oil in corn oil). 
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Animals on the basal diet for about a week had red cell counts slightly elevated 
over the presplenectomy values. No unusual forms of erjdhrocytes were noted. 

Animals on the basal diet for 70. to 90 days had somewhat lowered red cell 
counts (see table 1). The refractive granule red blood cells increased (up to 5 
per cent) and other signs of blood regeneration, such as basophilic stippling and 
polj'^chromasia, increased with the length of time on diet. Some of the cells 
were crenated by the Ha 5 ’em’s diluting fluid used for the red cell counts. A 
slight increase in the number of microcytes and macrocytes was shown by the 
animals on the basal diet. The senim biliinibin levels were somewhat increased 
(table 2). 


TABLE 1 

Red blood cell counts on splcncclornizcd guinea pigs on various diets 


NTJUBER or 

DErOEi: SPLEKECTOiry 

i 

AFTES sriXNECTOMy 


AKIUALS 

Slock did, 

RBC millions 

, 1 

1 Days on special diet 

1 

millions 

Total days 
to count 

2 

■ ,5.1 
.(5.4, 4.8) 


1 Stock 

1 , 
1 

5.0 

(4.9, 5.2) , 

59, 99 

13* 

5.3 

(4.G-6.1) 

9 

(3-16) 

Basal 

5.7 

(5. 1-6. 2) 

15-42 

. 6 

5.3 

(4.8-C.l) 

78 

(71-93) 

Basal ' 

j 

4.6 

(4. 2-4. 9) 

84-128 

2 

1 

5.4 

(5.5, 5.4) 

16, 17 

Cholesterol 

5.7 

(5.6, 5.8) 

51, 52 

5 

5.2 

M.fi-5.7) 

48-57 

Cholesterol 

3.2 

(2.3-3. 2)t 

48-57 


* Same animals as in the groups below. 

t With the exception of one animal that had a count of 5.0 and was probably 
dehydrated. 


Splenectomized animals on the 1 per cent cholesterol diet developed anemias 
the characteristics of which were not essentially different from those in the intact 
animals fed cholesterol. Crenation of all the red cells by the Hayem’s diluting 
fluid was observed when the first counts were made twelve da 3 '^s after cholesterol 
feeding was begun . Numbers of cells were then normal. Red cell counts, hemo- 
globin, and hematociit values decreased as cholesterol feeding ivas continued. 
Splenectomized guinea pigs took with one exception about fifty days for the red 
cell count to drop to three million. In animals \nth spleens the time varied from 
thirty to ninety days. The numbers ofi reticulocytes increased. After 48 to 57 
days on cholesterol the reticulocyte cotints of splenectomized animals averaged 
16 per cent (range'4 to 27) as compared ndth an Average of 1'.3 per cent (range 0.3 
to 2.4) after 15 to’ 27 days. The mearf corpuscular volumes and the- serum bill- 
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rubin (table 2) also increased. Fragilit}' determinations made on two splcnecto- 
mized animals showed some red cells with increased and some with decreased 
resistance to changes in salt concentrations. This agreed with Greaves’ obser- 

TABLE 2 


Scrum bilirubin in normal and splencctotnizcd guinea pigs fed cholesterol 


DIET 

DAVS OK 
DIET 

KDilBER 

OF 

ANIMALS 

SERUM TilLIRUDIK 

Total indirect bilirubin, 
mRm./lOO cc. 

T>T)C of 
reaction 

Mean 

R.anBc 

Normal 



Hi 



Stock 


3 

mSm 

0.00-0.00 

Indirect 

Basal 

70 

4 

IkI 

Pooled sample 

Indirect 

Cholesterol 1% 

54-95 

8 

Mm 

0.23-5.19 

Direct 

Splenectomized 






Stock 

43-48 

3 

0.00 

0.0 


Basal 

76-93 

6 

0.12 

0.00-0.20 


Cholesterol 1% 

10 

i 2 

0.54 

0.25-0.83 


Cholesterol 1% 

49-58 

i 

i ^ 

1.3S 

0.47-2.28 

■■■ 


TABLE 3 

Lipid content of livers and blood serum of splcnectomized guinea pigs 


DIET 

Ss 

u a 
§2 
p 

55 

DAVS 
ON DIET, 
aver- 
age 

OTANGE 
IN BODY 
WEIGHT, ' 
GRAMS 
PER DAY. 
AVERAGE 

i 

1 LI\XR 

SERUM 

Grams 

%of 

body 

weight 

Per cent of moist weight 

Total 

choles- 

terol 

Fatty acid 

Free 

cholesterol 

Total 

cholesterol 

Lecithin 

Stock 

2 

40 

(43, 48) 

+4.2 
(3.2, 5.1) 

19.0 

(19.5, 19,0) 

3.5 

(3.1, 3.8) 

4.4 

(4. 0,4. 9) 

0.2G 

(0.24, 0.27) 

0.30 

(0.27, 0.33) 

4,4 

(4.2, 4.7) 

m 

Basal 

G 

SO 

(71-93) 

-1-0.5 

(-0.1- 

-4-1.0) 

18.4 

(15.0-24.G) 

3.9 

(3.6-4.2) 

7.3 

(5.3-10.3) 

0.30 

(0.2G-0.37) 

0.44 

(0.29-0.55) 

3,5 

(2.C-4.4) 

90 

(G3-9S)t 

1% Cho- 
lesterol 




23.4 

(23.0, 23.9) 

G.O 

(5.G, G.3) 

8.4 

(7.3, 9.0) 

0.54 

(0.53, O.SC) 

1.55 

(1.48, 1.C2) 

3.0 

(2.9, 3.2) 


5 

5G 

(49-58) 

-1.9 

(-0.9- 

-4.G) 

32.9 

(24.3-37.8) 

9.0 

(7.4-11.4) 

17.2 

(12.8-20.4) 

O.Sl 

(0.79-0.89) 

3.58 

(2.32^.49) 

2.8 

(2.0-3.2) 

392 

(272-63G) 


* One animal, 
t Three animals. 


vations (1) on the cells of intact animals fed cholesterol. A limited series of 
observations on splenectomized animals also indicated an increase in average 
red cell diameter on the cholesterol diet. For instance, in one animal on stock 
diet the average cell diameter was found to be 7.4 microns; in two on the basal 
diet, 7.4 and 6.8 microns; while in one on the cholesterol diet, 8.7 microns. 
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Tissue dianrics. In animals on tlu* sfoci: dicl all of the organs examined — liver 
hmg, kidney, adnmai, and bom* marrow — appeared normal both grosslj’’ and 
microscopically. A few small hard gallstones wore present in one of tlie two 
animals. 

The animals on (he hnsal diet of fat content identical with (he cholesterol diet 
showed only slight tissue changes. The bone marrow and livers appeared normal. 
Weight of (he livers as i)er cent of the total bod}' weight (table 3) was slightly 
higher than for the animals on stock tliet, probably due to the poor growth of 
the animals on the basal diet . Microscopically the livers had a slight accumula- 
tion of fat in the hepatic cells about the central veins. Small iron deposits were 
noted in the proximal convoluted (ubides of the kidneys. A few gallstones were 
present in three of (he six animals. 

Guinea pigs which had been on 1 per cent choksfcrol for about fifty days pre- 
sented pathological changes similar to those of the unsplcncctomized animals on 
the same diet, i.e., hyperplastic bone marrow, enlarged pale livers which micro- 
scopically showed generalized fatty degeneration, iron deposits in the proximal 
convoluted tubules of the kidncy.s, lungs with thickened alveolar walls which 
contained macrophages laden with iron and fat. All five of the splenectomized 
animals fed cholesterol for about fifty days had gallstones which consisted of 
mucoid material containing a large number of hard and soft stones of vaiying 
sizes. Animals receiving cholesterol for only 16 or 17 days had no gallstones. 
Absolute weights of adrenals for animals on the three diets were the same 
(average 0.32 gram), but because of the weight loss this meant that adrenals 
constituted 0.057 per cent of body weight for the pigs on stock diet, 0.067 for 
the pigs on basal diet and 0.093 per cent for the animals on the cholesterol diet. 

Lipid content of liver and blood. Slightly more fatty acid and free and total 
cholesterol wore present in the liver when splenectomized guinea pigs were fed 
the basal diet than when they were fed the stock diet (table 3) presumably- 
because of the higher fat intake. Liver lipids in cholesterol fed animals increased 
with the time of feeding. At 50 days the splenectomized animals had liver 
lipids similar to those of intact animals given the same diets (2) . The percentage 
of lecithin in the liver progressively decreased with time of cholesterol feeding. 

The hypercholesterolemia which accompanied cellular breakdovm in these 
guinea pigs was greater than that reported after splenectomy in other species 
(3) in which it was supposed to explain the increased resistance of the erythro- 
cytes to breakdown which followed removal of the organ (6) . 

SUMMAKY 

The reaction of fifteen splenectomized guinea pigs to control and cholesterol 
rich diets has been studied. 

Growth of these animals was normal while they were oh a stock ration but 
a semisynthetic diet containing 12.5 per cent fat which had given fair growth 
m intact animals failed to produce weight gains in the splenectomized group. 
Operated animals consistently lost weight when fed cholesterol. 

There was no evidence of abnormal red cell destruction in the splenectomized 
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treated and IvCl-trcaled animals the site, frequency and strength of stimulation 
have not been sufficiently varied to provide adequate results for critical analysis 
of the direct, elTectsupon the muscle as compared with the indirect effects through 
the nerve and neuromuscular junction. 

llie purpose ot this study is to invc.stigato the tension and the time course 
of muscle responses to single and repetitive stimuli in normal rats, and in rats 
in which the Iv level ol the muscle presumably has been altered gradually by 
adrenalectomy, 13CA treatment and intraperitoneal injection of KCl. Both 
direct and indirect stimulation have been employed in an attempt to separate 
neuromuscular from purely muscular changes of response. 

^Methods. Bats weighing about 100 grams were used in these experiments 
because it was found that severe adrenal cortex insufficiency^ developed more 
consistently in young than in mature animals. All rats were fed Purina dog 
chow ad hhilnm. Bilateral adrenalectomy was accomplished by a one-stage 
operation in which t,hc adrenals together with all surrounding fat were removed 
through dorsolateral incisions. Weight loss and appearance of muscular 
weakness were used as criteria of acute adrenal cortex insufficiency. Experi- 
ments on rats in which post-mortem examination showed development of acces- 
sory cortical tis.su c were discarded. DCA in sesame oil was given in daily sub- 
cutaneous injections. Two ])er cent KCl was injected intraperitoneally after 
the animals were prepared for the recording of muscle responses. Curarization 
was obtained by intravenous injection of 0.01 cc. of intocostrin per 100 gi-ams 
of body weight. Light ether anesthesia was used in all of the experiments. 

The in situ triceps sitrac of the rat was held at its proximal end by a steel 
pin which was passed through the femur at the level of the origin of the heads 
of the gastrocnemius. A fine steel S-hook tied into the distal muscle tendons 
and a steel wire wth an interposed glass link connected the tendons of the 
muscles to the isometric lever which Avas arranged for optical recording on 
bromide paper moving at 96 mm. per second. The construction of the rayrngraph 
follows the principle outlined by Eccles and Sherrington (1930). The magni- 
fication of movement ranged from 100 to 300 times. The single response series 
were recorded Avith a 1.5 cm. torsion leA'^er arm and the tetanus series AA^ere 
recorded Avith a 0.5 cm. IcA'^er arm. The tensions deA^eloped AA^ere such that 
the muscle shortened about 0.1 to 0.2 mm. during single responses. Most 
of the figures sIioaa’^ reproductions obtained by plotting points fi'om the original 
myograms. , Stimulation of the muscle aa'us accomplished by^ passing curreih 
from a thyratron tube (G.T.) oscillator through the primary coil of a HarA^rd 
inductorium, the secondary'’ coil output being carried to the preparation. e 
stimulator Avas adjusted to deliver desired frequencies ranging from 2 or 3 per 
second for single responses to 400 stimuli per second for tetanic stimulation. 
The strength of stimulation Avas controlled both by regulating the breakdoAA'U 
voltage on the thyratron tube and by fractionating the transformer output. 

For direct stimulation fine AAures Avere attached to the two ends of the muscle. 
The stimulus strength aa'us usually 6 to 13 times maximal. The strength of 
stimulation to the sciatic nerve for indirect stimulation AA^as usually several , 
times maximal. 
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Tension is expressed in grams per gram fresh muscle. The measurements 
as cited in this paper refer to resting tension plus developed tension. The resting 
tension was usually approximately 100 grams per gram muscle. The rising 
time was measured from the beginning of the upward dcdcction of the record 
to the peak. The half falling time as used in this papei- is measured from the 
peak of the tension curve to the point where this curve has returned half way 
to the initial resting tension. 

Certain definitions have been employed to simplify the presentation of the 
results and the discussion. In using the term maximal response it is assumed 
that all fibers of the muscle contract singly in response to a single stimulus. 
The term supramaximal response designates responses in which repetitive con- 
tractions of muscle fibers are thought to occur. The word “twitch” is enclosed in 
quotations when referring to responses of this sort. Because there is a possibil- 
ity that end-to-end application of stimuli to uncurarized muscle maj^ stimulate 
the muscle through its nerve endings the word “direct” used in this connection 
is enclosed in quotations. 

Results. 1. Tlcsponses to single sliimdi. A comparison of results obtained 
in normal and adrenalectomized rats with 6 X maximal stimuli delivered by 
end-to-end stimulation at 2 per second is shown in figure 1. For the early 
responses from the adrenalectomized animals the peak tension was about 50 
per cent higher than for the normal, the rising time was longer and the half 
falling time was shorter than in the normal animals. Treppe continued through 
the first 200 responses in normal rats during which time the peak tension in- 
creased 31 per cent. Thereafter the peak tension remained about constant 
in normal muscle. In the adrenalectomized rats treppe resulted in a rate of 
increase of peak tension approximately equal to the rate observed in normal 
animals during the initial 50 responses. However, this resulted in only 11 
per cent increase of contraction height in the operated animats and there then 
followed a sharp decline of tension which continued progressively throughout 
theseiies of 400 responses (fig. lA). Rising time and half falling time decreased 
during the period of treppe in the normal rats, then increased slightly and 
thereafter remained relatively constant up to the 400th response. The rising 
time and half falling time also decreased in the adrenalectomized rats during 
the early responses but they increased progressively from the 50th or earlier to 
the 400th response (fig. 1, B and C). Series of 400 responses at 2 per 
second were obtained from muscle of normal and adrenalectomized rats 
by stimulation through the sciatic neiwe. The curves plotted from these 
series were essentially the same as those obtained by the “direct” stimulation 
described above. 

The augmented peak tension and prolonged rising time showm by records 
from the muscle of the adrenalectomized rat following single “directly” applied 
shocks suggested that repetitive responses might be occurring (fig. 2, lA). 
In an attempt to analyze the differences between responses of muscles from nor- 
mal and adrenalectomized animals in response to single stimuli, a series of experi- 
ments were performed in which the sciatic nerve was stimulated about 2 cm. 
from the muscle. The form of the isometric curve resulting when a maximal 
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stimulus IS thus applied to the nerve of a normal animal is reproduced in IB 
of figui e 2. T, he peak tension of such a normal muscle was not further augmented 
bj inciease of shock strength until the strength was increased to approximately 
100 A maximal. At this time a further increase in “twitch” tension appeared 
(fis* 2, 2B). W hen the same procedure was followed with adrenalectomized 



RESPONSE NUMBER 



. Fig. 1. A comparison in normal and adrenalectomized rats of the effect of end-to-end 
stiihulation at 2 per sec. on the peak tension, rising time and. half falling time during 400 
responses. Solid symbols : normal ; open symbols : adrenalectomized; solid lines: averages 
of the two groups. Dotted lines: a normal rat curarized; broken lines: an adrenalectomized 
rat. curarized. The abscissas designate the responses in which measurements were made. 
A. The ordinates express the tension in grams per gram of muscle measured from zero ten- 
sion to tension at the crest of the myograms. The resting tension was approximately 100 
grams in all experiments used in this series. 13. The ordinates express the rising time in 
seconds from the beginning to the crestof the myograms. C. The ordinates express the half 
falling time in seconds as measured from the crest to the point where the curve has returned 
half way to' the original resting tension. 


rats it was found that the threshold of excitability for the nerve was essentially 
unchanged in these animals. However, the determination of a true maximal 
stimulus strength was difficult. At a shock strength 2.5 X maximal for the 
sciatic nerve of the normal animal the record from the muscles of adrenal- 
ectomized animals showed a tension 150 per cent that of the maximal for normal 
muscle Cfig. 2, 2B). Though the peak tensions and the rising times for normal 
maximal and the probably just maximal response, from adrenalectomized rats 
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are essentially the same, the rate of relaxation is faster for the adrenalectomized 
animals (fig. 2, IB). The same statement may be made for the supramaximal 
“twitch” responses from nomal and adrenalectomized animals, respectively 
(fig. 2, 2B). The more rapid rate of response in 2B as compared Rath IB of 
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SECONDS AFTER BEGINNING OF CONTRACTION 


Fig. 2. Responses of the triceps surae to single stimuli at 2 per sec. Solid circles: re- 
sponses from normal rats. Open circles: responses from adrenalectomized rats. lA, 1C, 
ID, lE and IF: uncurarized muscle stimulated directly with a shock strength 6 X maximal 
for normal muscle. 2A, 2C, 2D, 2E and 2F: curarized muscle stimulated directlj' with a 
shock strength 13 X maximal for uncurarized normal muscle. lA and 2A; responses in 
rested muscle. 1C and 2C; post-tetanic responses after tetanus for 1 sec. at 400 per sec. 
ID and 2D : response 50 in a series of 400 at 2 per sec. IE and 2E : response 160 in a series 
of 400 at 2 per sec. IF and 2F; response 400 in a series of 400 at 2 per sec. IB. Responses 
to indirect stimulation with maximal shock strength for the nerve. 2B. Responses to 
indirect stimulation with shock strength for the nerve 100 X maximal in the normal rat and 
2.5 X maximal in the adrenalectomized rat. 


figure 2 is due to the warming-up process incident to the testing shocks employed 
to determine the supramaximal responses in the former. Action potential 
records of the early responses from muscle of adrenalectomized rats did not 
show a synchronized second response of the muscle fibers in the supramaximal 
contractions but the spread of the area of the action potential records indicated 
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that an asynchronous second rcsjionsc of at least a, jxart of the fibers was occur- 
ring. The results of these experiments led to an attempt to determine whether 
these apparently repetitive responses could be obtained in curarized muscle. 

It was found that a shock strength fen times that-necc-ssaiy to produce a 
maximal response bj* end-to-end .stimulation of normal muscle was just sufficient 
for production of a maximal response to single shocks after curarization. There- 
fore, a shock strength 13 X maximal for normal muscle was used for stimulation 
of curarized muscle. The increase of shock strength required for maximal 
1’C.sponses after curai'ization suggested that some of the “direct” stimulation 
of uncurarized muscle involved nen'e terminals. However, the similarit}’^ of 
responses resulting from G X maximal stimulation in normal muscle (fig. 2, lA) 
and 13 X maximal stimulation in curarized normal muscle (fig. 2, 2A) indicated 
that no repetitive impulses were being transmitted through the nerve terminals 
of the “directlj'’” stimulated normal muscle. Wlicn adrenalectomized rats 
were curaiized and stimulated directly Avith 13 X maximal stimuli the peak 
tension and rising time in rested muscle were significantly less than the peak 
tension and rising time in the uncurarized muscle of such animals receiHng 
C X maximal stimulation (fig. 2, lA and 2A). The marked effect of curare 
on peak tension and rising time in the unfatigued muscle of adrenalectomized 
animals is shown graphically in figure 1. Moreover, a moderate effect of curare 
in adrenalectomized rats was still apparent during the rapid decline of peak 
tensions occurring between the 50th and 400th responses (compare ID to IF 
with 2D to 2F of fig. 2). Completeness of curarization Avas proved by the failure 
of the muscles to respond to indirect stimulation either before or after the 
periods of direct stimulation. 

Wlien the initial responses of indirectly stimulated normal and DCA-treated 
muscles, respectiAmly, are compared, one finds that the rising time, peak tension 
and half falling time (fig. 3, lA) are markedly increased after treatment AAath 
large doses of DCA (2 mgm. per daj'^ for 45 days and thereafter 4 mgm. per daj’^ 
for 15 days). The augmentation of peak tension and prolongation of rising 
time for the DCA-treated muscles are cAmn greater than that found in adrenal- 
ectomized animals and suggest that repetition is also a factor in these responses. 
The character of the changes found in the time course of the indhddual responses 
obtained during a series, hoAvever, indicates that the mechanism responsible 
for the repetition is not the same in the tAAm groups of animals. The peak 
tension and rising time for responses from DCA-treated muscles diminishe 
1 ‘apidly in responses subsequent to the first. The result of this AA'as that CA'^en as 
early as the 6th response the peak tension had become less than and the rising 
time equal to the corresponding values for the response of noimal muscle ( g. 

3, IB). The rate of rela.xation of the 6th response Avas someAvhat faster than 
that of the initial response but it Avas still much sloAver than the rate of relaxation 

in normal muscle. j j. j 

In a series of 4 rats given 1.5 mgm. of DCA daily for 45 daj'S, 400 en - o-en 
shocks through the muscle gave responses AAffiich shoAA'ed treppe about equa 
to that of normal muscle Avithout shoA\dng initial decline of tension like tha 
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observed in rats given larger closes of DCA. Following the period of treppe 
the muscles from the DCA-trented animals did not show the severe progressive 
loss of tension which is characteristic of the adrenalectomized animal. 

2. Poteniiativg effect of tetanvs and of KCl. Following a brief period of tetanus 
a muscle may show potentiation of the response to a single shock. This occurs 
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Fig. 3. Reproduction of myograms showing the effects of DCA and KCl on the response 
of muscle to single stimuli through the cut sciatic nerve. Open circles : responses from a rat 
given subcutaneous injection of 2 mgm. of DCA per day for 45 days and thereafter given 4 
mgm. of DCA per day for 15 days. Solid circles: responses from a control rat. lA, IB and 
IC: responses before KCl treatment. 2A, 2B and 2C: responses after intrap eritoneal in- 
jection of 240 mgm. of KCl per 100 grams of -body weight in the DCA-treated rat and 80 
mgm. of KCl per 100 grams of body weight in the normal rat. lA and 2A: response 1 in 
rested muscle. IB and 2B: response 6 recorded immediately before tetanus. 1C and 2C: 
first response after tetanic stimulation at 225 per sec. for 1.5 sec. 


in a similar manner for previously rested muscles of normal, adrenalectomized 
and DCA-treated rats (compare 1C ivith lA in fig. 2 and compare 1C with IB 
in fig. 3). Marked post-tetanic potentiation has been observed in muscle of 
normal and adrenalectomized rats -with stimulus frequencies of tetanus varying 
from 30 to 130 per sec. (fig. 5). The potentiating effect of tetanus was not 
impaired in normal or adrenalectomized rats by complete curarization (compare 
2C vnth 2A in fig. 2) . The greatest potentiation which we have foimd occurred 
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after indirect tetanic stimulation in DCA-treated animals (compare 1C svith 
IB in fig. 3). In the DCA-treated rats the rising times in the post-tetanic and 
pre-tetanic responses were about equal. 

The potentiating effect of intraperitoneally injected KCl (80 mgm. per 100 
grams of body sveight) on the tension of a response- of normal rested muscle 
to a single indirect stimulus was striking (compare 2A snth lA in fig. 3). Be- 
cause the pre-tetanic responses of KCl-treated animals developed abnormally 
high peak tensions the potentiating effect of tetanus was relatively less although 
the actual tensions of the post-tetanic responses were greater than those found 
in untreated normal animals (compare 2C with 2B in fig. 3). KCl treatment 
of curarized normal animals produced an increase of peak tension in response 
to single direct stimuli approximatel 3 '^ 50 per cent as large as the increase found 
after KCl injection in uncurarized animals indirecth’’ stimulated. However, 
the curarized muscle of normal animals treated with KCl showed marked post- 
tetanic potentiation. This effect of tetanus cannot be attributed to decurariza- 
tion of the neuromuscular junction because no response of the muscle could be 
elicited bj"^ indirect stimulation immediatel}’^ followdng the period of tetanus. 
Even when stimulation at a frequency of 225 per sec. was apphed.to the nerve 
there was no muscle response either during the burst or in response to a single 
shock also applied to the nerve one half second after termination of the burst. 

The potentiating effect of KCl on DCA-treated rested muscle given single 
indirect stimuli was less than that found for normal animals (compare 2B vith 
IB in fig. 3). In fact, KCl injection of DCA-treated rats resulted in a decreased 
peak tension of responses earl}' in a series (compare 2A with lA in fig. 3). "i^Tien 
the 6th response of DCA-treated animals was used as the point of reference, 
a pre-tetanic response was found which was less than that for normal animals 
given KCl, but a response following tetanus in the former group showed a greater 
tension increase than was seen in the latter group (compare 2C with 2B in fig. 3). 
However, the actual tension of the post-tetanic responses was greater in the 
latter group of animals. 

During end 7 to-end stimulation of the muscle the effects of a period of exercise 
on the post-tetanic tension' changes, where the tetanus immediately followed the 
exercise, were quite different in normal, in adi’enalectomized and in DCA-treate 
animals (fig. 4A). Although the increase of peak tension appearing in t e 
post-tetanic response of exercised nortnal muscle ^vas much smaller than t le 
increase seen in rested normal muscle the total tension in the former excee e 
that of the latter (compare circles in fig. 4A with closed circles in g. , 
and 1C). After similar exercise no potentiating effect of tetanus was m uce 
in the adrenalectomized animal and a diminution of. tension, appeare m pos 
tetanic responses of DCA-treated muscle (fig. 4A). u . i f 

3. Tetamis-tmitch ratios. Tfie tetanus-tvdtch ratio is expressed as t eiea ion 

of maximal tetanic tension to the peak tension of the single response imine ® 5. 
preceding the tetanus. The term “tvdtch” is used in tliis connection o esig 
nate the response to a single stimulus of whatever strength and it does not exc u e 
the. possibilit}' .that muscle fibers. .may. respond .repetitively to -singe s imui. 
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Tlie average leiamis-twiteh ratio for 3 normal rested muscles was -1.25. 3'he 
ratio was 2.39 for the muscle of 3 adronalectomized animals. Comiilcte curariza- 
tion did not alter the ratio in normal muscle. On the other hand, for the muscles 
of 3 adrenalcctomized rats given curare an average value of 3.95 was obtained, 
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Fig. 4. Reproduction of myograms showing the effects of 400 end-to-end stimuli at 2 per 
sec. on the pre-tetanic and post-tetanic responses and on the rising phase and falling phase 
of tetanus in normal, adronalectomized and DCA-trcatcd rats. The ordinates designate 
tension in grams per gram of muscle. Subcutaneous injection of 1.5 mgm. of DCA per day 
was given for 45 days and thereafter 3 mgm. per day for 15 days. 


A. Normal • • pre-tetanic response; O .... O post-tetanic response. 

Adrenalcctomized. . . | H pre-tetanic response; □ .... □ post-tetanic response. 

DCA-treated ▲ A pre-tetanic response; A A post-tetanic response. 


These responses are to be compared with responses in IB and IC of figure 3 and lA and 1C of 
figure 2 which show pre-tetanic and post-tetanic responses in rested muscle. B. The rising 
phase of tetanic tension during stimulation at 225 per sec. in the same animals used in A. 
C. A continuation of the responses shown in B with the falling phase measured from the 
point of the last stimulus. 

i.e., a figure approaching the ratio found for the normal muscle. KCl injection 
reduced the tetanus-twitch ratio markedly in normal muscle. Exercise in 
the form of 400 responses at 2 per sec. resulted in high tension in normal muscle 
and low tension accompanied by fatigue in muscle of adrenalectomized rats. 
Tetanus immediately following such exercise produced a low tetanus-twitch 
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ratio. It is worthy of note that rcgarcllc.ss of the alteration of “twitch” height by 
the procedures in these experiments, the tetanus tension was essentially un- 
changed except in the previously exercised m\isclc of adrcnalectomized animals 
in which it was reduced. Consequently' variations in the tetanus-twitch ratio 
were, in the main, indications of variation in the “twitch” tension. 



normal rat showing the effect of different rates of stimulation on the development of tetanic 
tension and post-tetanic tension. lA, IB and IC: responses from an adrenalectomized rat. 
2A, 2B and 2C; responses from a normal rat. lA and 2A; stimulation at 30 per sec. for 1.5 
sec. IB and 2B: stimulation at 65 per sec. for 1.6 sec. IC; stimulation at 130 per sec. for 
0.6 sec. 2C: stimulation at 130 per sec. for 1.2 sec. The points of the carets are placed at 
zero tension. Time is marked at 120 complete oscillations per sec. 

4. IRespoJises io repetitive stimuli. By varying the frequency of stimulation 
certain effects of adrenalectomy on the rate and extent of development of tetanic 
tension were demonstrated. Stimuli at 30 per second produced higher tension 
in the adrenalectomized than in the normal rat (fig. 5, lA and 2A). At a fre- 
quency of 65 stimuli per second the tension developed in the adrenalectomized 
rat was only slightly higher than the tension attained in the normal animal 
(fig. 5, IB and 2B). Furthermore, at the latter frequency the excursion of the 
individual responses diminished moi’e rapidly in the operated animal as tetanic 
stimulation progressed. When the muscles were stimulated at 130 per second 
the tension curve developed bj' the muscle of the adrenalectomized rat was 
smoother throughout the period of stimulation (fig. 5, 1C and 2C). In normal 
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rat muscle stimulated end-to-end at 400 per second witli 6 X maximal stimulus 
strength the maximal tension exceeded that attained in muscle of adrenal- 
ectomized rats about 20 per cent. . The tension declined more slowly in the normal 
animals as tetanus progressed (fig. 6, 1C). The rising time of tetanus (400 
per sec.) was approximately equal in both groups of animals, being somewhat 
longer in the normal muscle. The exercise resulting from 400 stimuli at 2 
per second did not impair mamicnancc of tetanus tension in either normal or 
adrenalectomized rats but ^eatly reduced (40 per cent) the maximal tension 
attained in the adrenalectomized animals (fig. 6, ID). The course of develop- 
ment and maintenance of tetanic tension in rested or exercised muscle of normal 
and adrenalectomized rats were not significantly altered by complete curariza- 
tion (fig. 6, 2C and 2D). It is of interest to note in figures 6 and 4B that the 
rate of increase of tetanic tension during stimulation at high frequency was 
not greatty modified in the different types of experimental animals employed 
in this study. On the other 'hand, the rate of relaxation frorh .tetanus was 
decreased both in adrenalectomized and in DCA-treated ra,ts (fig. 4C). 

"ViTren 225 stimuli per second were delivered through the nerve the tension 
declined faster in normal muscle than when direct stimulation was cmploj’-ed 
(compare solid lines and symbols in lA and 2C of fig. 6). The more rapid rate 
of decline of tension appearing during indirect stimulation was regarded as 
a manifestation of "Wedensky inlubition. The muscle in adrenalectomized 
rats stimulated indirectly at the above frequency lost tension less ra])idly than 
did the indirectly stimulated normal muscle (fig. 6, lA). The muscle of the 
normal animals was stimulated 400 times at 2.3 per second immediately before 
the tetanic stimulation at 225 per second. The same frequency of tetanic 
stimulation was - delivered to the muscle of the adrenalectomized rats 
immediately after the peak tensions of the single responses had declined about 
50 per cent, i.e., after approximately 300 responses at 2.3 per second. Although 
the 400 responses had' caused no diminution of twitch tension in the normal 
muscles, the exercise resulted in an increased rate of decline of tension during 
the period of tetanus. Tor muscles of the adrenalectomized animals the effect 
of exercise upon the rate of decline of tetanic tension was less than in the normals 
(fig. 6, '2k). 

When the sciatic nerve of a rat which had been treated with DCA (sub- 
cutaneous injection eaCh day for 45 days Avith 1.5 mgm. doses and for 15 days 
thereafter with 3 mgm. doses) was stimulated at 225 shocks per second the 
beginning of decline of muscle, tension occurred, much earlier than, in normal 
muscle and the rate of decline Avas greatly accelerated (compare solid lines 
and symbols in lA and IB of fig. 6); Such decline AA'as not seen in directly 
stimulated muscles of DCA-treated animals. In a rat given 2 mgm. of DCA 
per day for 30 days the tension record of indirect stimulation at 225 per second 
made after intrap eritoneal injection of KCl (1,60 mgm. per gram of body weight) 
shoAved a sloAver rate of tension decline than the record made in the same manner 
before KCl injection (fig. 6, IB, solid and open circles). In another- DCA- 
Ircated rat (2 mgm. per day for 45 da 5 ^s and 4 mgm. per day for 15 days) loss of 
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tension during indirect stimulation at 225 per second was partially relieved by 
injection of 250 mgm. of KCl per 100 grams of body weight (fig. 6, IB, solid 
and open triangles). It seems Avorth5>- of notice that the decline of tension was 
most severe in animals receiving the larger doses of DC A. Furthermore, 
of the two DCA-treated animals given KCl the one treated with .DCA for the 
longer period was relieved less. 

Indirect stimulation at 300 per second in normal rats produced a rather sharp 
decline of muscle tension in the early part of the tetanus (fig. G, 2B, solid sym- 
bols). A much slower decline of muscle tension occurred in these animals during 
similar stimulation' 15 minutes after each had received 80 mgm. of KCl per 
100 grams of body weight (fig. 6, 2B, open symbols). KCl was more effective 
in preventing loss of tetanus tension in normal than in DCA-treated rats (fig. 
6, IB and 2B). Furthermore, the dosage of KCl that produced marked changes 
in normal animals was ineffective in rats injected with DCA. 

Discussion. In attempting an analj^sis of these results consideration will 
be given to modifications of muscle response b}'' various procedures (adrenal- 
ectomy, DCA treatment, KCl treatment and curarization) as the}" were observed 
in rested, exercised, post-tetanically stimulated and tetanized muscle during 
direct and indirect stimulation. 

Rested muscle. In rested normal muscle the response (fig. 2, IB) to single 
indirect stimuli ranging from maximal to almost 100 X maximal shock strength 
was approximately equal to the maximal response (fig. 2, 2A) obtained by direct 
stimulation after curarization. Such responses to indirect stimulation are 
therefore regarded as true maximal responses produced by single contractions 
of all the fibers in the muscle. The increased peak tension and increased rising 
time, of the supramaximal response (fig. 2, 2B), which resulted from 100 X 
maximal indirect stimulation in the normal were due to asjmchronous repetitive 
contraction of muscle fibers.. The origin of this repetition in the nerve fibers 
or in the endplates of the muscle (presumably the former) was proved by the 
absence of supramaximal responses in curarized muscle stimulated directl}". 
The marked increase of peak tension and rising time (fig. 2, 2B) produced by 
2.5 X maximal indirect stimuli to rested muscle of adrenalectomized rats showed 
that the threshold for repetitive response was reduced b}" adrenalectom}". 
Thus at a stimulus strength 2.5 X maximal one may obtain, by indirect stimu- 
lation, maximal responses in normal muscle and supramaximal responses in 
muscle of adrenalectomized rats. The involvement of the nerve-motor endplate 
complex in the repetition observed in adrenalectomized animals was sliomi by 
the failure of supramaximal responses to appear after curarization (fig. 2, 2A). 

Although intramuscular K is lowered by DCA treatment and increased by 
adrenalectomy the early responses both of rested DCA-treated muscle and of 
muscles from adrenalectomized animals showed supramaximal “t-^ritch” tensions 
following the application of single indirect stimuli. However, the immediatel}’ 
following responses of the. DCA-treated muscle differed from those seen in 
adrenalectomized animals in that they showed progressive decrease of peak 
tension so that by the 6th response the tension was .usually even slightly .lower 
than that to be expected for the normal muscle. 
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In rested KCl-treated muscle stimulated indirectly the increase of peak ten- 
sion is probably due in part to repetition and in part to increased contractile 
strength of the muscle fibers. This view is based upon the obseiwation that, 
definite but smaller potentiation was obtained bj-- KCl treatment after curariza- 
tion. The reduction by curare of the amount of potentiation obtainable by 
KCl treatment appears to have been due to the blocking of repetitive impulses 
arising in the nerve complex of the muscle. 

Exercised mvscle. The treppe that appears when the rested normal muscle 
is stimulated at a rate of 2 per second results from an increase of contractile 
strength of the muscle fibers. The failure of curare to reduce the amount or 
duration of treppe showed that in these preparations neither repetitive contrac- 
tion of muscle fibem nor recruitment of fibers involving the nerve-motor endplate 
complex plays a role in the staircase effect. The rate of increase of tension during 
treppe in muscles of adrenalectomized rats before and after curarization is 
equal to that of normal muscle but in operated animals the veiy early onset 
of fatigue results in the beginning of a then progressive diminution of peak tension 
(fig. lA). The similarity of the rate and amount of treppe before and after 
curarization in adrenalectomized rats indicates that the increased tension pro- 
duced by the staircase effect is independent of the repetitive contraction present 
in the uncurarized adrenalectomized animals. Because indirect stimulation, 
as compared Avith direct, did not increase the rate of decline of peak tension 
during continuation of exercise in adrenalectomized rats and tlierefore did not 
shoAV an impairment of activity at the neuromuscular junction, the rapid decline 
of peak tension that occurred in curarized muscle of adrenalectomized animals 
is attributed to lessening of force of the muscle response. 

Post-tetanically stimulated muscle. During direct and indirect stimulation 
of normal muscle the increase of tAritch tension in post-tetanic responses AA'as 
due to an increase of contractile strength of the muscle fibers .since curare failed 
to reduce the amount of potentiation. The diminished rising time in responses 
of normal muscle after tetanus as compared Avith that of normal pre-tetanic 
responses proAudes additional eAudence against the occurrence of repetitive 
contraction in the former. That recruitment of muscle fibers by improved 
neuromuscular transmission Avas not a factor in the post-tetanic potentiation 
Avas shoAA'n by the findings that this potentiation is the same in “directlj'^” 
and indirectly ,^timulated normal muscle and directly stimulated curarized 
muscle AAKile there is no response in indirect^ stimulated curarized muscle. 
The potentiating effect of tetanus obserA^ed during complete curarization in 
our experiments is not in accord AAuth the obseiwations of Giumbach and Wilber 
(1940) on the isolated nerve-muscle preparations from the frog. These investi- 
gators found no post-tetanic potentiation after complete curarization in their 
preparations. The amount of post-tetanic potentiation produced in our experi- 
ments AAuth the normal rat is of the same order of magnitude as that reported by 
Erovm and von Euler (1938) for cat muscle. >Since the tension ratios of pre- and 
post-tetanic “tAAatches” in the adrenalectomized animal are about the same 
A\ith or AAuthout curarization, the potentiating effect of tetanus here, as in the . 
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normal, must be mainb’- or entirely duo to improvement of the contractile 
strength of the muscle fibers and not concerned uith exaggeration of the repe- 
tition. In DCA-treated rats the similarity of the rising times in pre- and post- 
tetanic responses indicates that the potentiating effect of tetanus in these animals 
is produced by increased contractile strength of muscle fibers rather than by 
repetitive contraction of these fibers (fig. 3, 1C and IB). In KCl-treated normal 
rats the diminished post-tetanic potentiation is doubtless due to the increase 
of contraction height ahead}’’ present in the pre-tetanic responses as a result 
of the KCl-treatment (fig. 3, 2B). The more pronounced potentiating effect 
of tetanus in DCA-treated animals in}ccted vith KCl may be explained by assum- 
ing that KCl treatment contributes a smaller increase of contractile strength 
to the pre-tetanic responses in these animals than in normal KCl-treated animals 
(fig. 3, 2B). 

The diminished potentiating effect of tetanus immediately following 400 
responses at 2 per second in muscle, “directly” stimulated, is a consequence 
of the increase of contractile strength induced by the exercise (fig. 4^^., circles). 
The effect of exercise on the amount of post-tetanic potentiation that could be 
obtained in adrenalectomized rats was complicated by the effect of fatigue. 
After fatigue became e'V'ident in the muscle of these animals the potentiating 
effect of tetanus was inversely proportional to the extent of muscle fatigue, 
disappearing entirely after pronounced fatigue (fig. 4A, rectangles). As noted 
above marked potentiation was produced in rested muscle of adrenalectomized 
rats by 1 second of tetanic stimulation at 400 per second. Bjurstedt and von 
Euler (1939) found that post-tetanic potentiation was small or absent in adrenal- 
ectomized cats after 2 or 5 seconds of stimulation at 172 per second. Although 
only slight decline of twitch tension occurred in DCA-treated muscle during 
the 400 end-to-end stimuli wiiich preceded tetanus, the diminished tension of 
the post-tetanic responses (fig. 4A, triangles) suggests that muscle \veakness 
is produced bj’^ DCA treatment. 

Tclanized vmsde. Since maximal tetanic tension is essentially unchanged 
by KCl treatment and exercise, in noiTnal muscle and by adrenalectomy, it is 
concluded that the low’ tetanus-t-witch ratio found is due to the high tension 
induced in the pre-tetanic responses by these procedures. The increased ratio 
found in adrenalectomized rats after curarization is a consequence of the aboli- 
tion of repetition in the pre-tetanic response by the curare. 

The ability of muscle in adrenalectomized rats to develop tetanic tension 
about equal to that attained in normal muscle in our experiments (fig. 6, 2C) 
is in agreement with the observations of Winter and Knowlton (1940). The 
marked decrease of tetanic tension after exercise in adrenalectomized animals 
is a result of the progressive failure of muscular activity that, occurs during the 
period of exercise (fig. 6, 2D). The failure of curai'ization to diminish the 
development and maintenance of tetanic tension in rested or exercised muscle 
of normal and adrenalectomized rats proved that curare in the amounts used 
in these experiments does not impair the contractile strength of muscle. 

During indirect stimulation of sufficient frequency to show considerable 
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Wedensky inhibiton in normal muscle the slower decline of tetanic tension 
in adrenalectomized rats (fig. 6, lA) suggested that K, which has been showm 
to be high in the muscle of such animals (Harrison and Harrow, 1938), may 
be facilitating transmission at the neuromuscular junction. This view is sup- 
ported b 3 '^ experiments with DCA-treated animals (presumabty having a low 
level of muscle K) in which tension decline was faster (fig. G, IB) than in normal 
animals stimulated at the same frequenejL This interpretation is further 
supported bj*^ the observation that S3'naptic transmission is improved b3'’ per- 
fusion of ganglia with KCl (Feldberg and Vartiainen, 1934). The relief of 
Wedensky inhibition b 3 " KCl treatment in normal and in DCA-treated rats 
(fig. 6, IB and 2B) warrants the conclusion that K facilitates neuromuscular 
transmission. 


SUMMARY 

1. The responses of the muscle to single and repetitive- stimulation through 
the muscle and to the nerve have been studied in normal, adrenalectomized, 
DCA-treated and KCl-treated rats. 

2. Although the threshold of excitability for the neiwe was approximate^ 
equal in normal and adrenalectomized rats, the shock strength required to 
produce supramaximal muscle responses to single indirect stimuli was much 
higher for the former than for the latter group of animals. 

3. Single “direct” stimuli, 6 X maximal for the normal, produced in the 
rested muscle of adrenalectomized rats responses vlth a higher tension, longer 
rising time and shorter half falling time than those found in responses of normal 
muscle follonang similar stimulation. 

4. Curarization did not alter the time course of the isometric responses to 
single direct stimuli in noi'mal muscle but it reduced the peak tension and the 
rising time of responses to similar stimulation in muscle of adrenalectomized 
rats to values approximately equal to those for normal muscles. This effect 
of curare supports the -view that responses obtained from uncurarized adrenal- 
ectomized animals by 6 X maximal “direct” stimulation involved repetitive 
contraction of muscle fibers. 

5. Post-tetanic potentiation was not impaired b 3 ’' complete curarization. 

It is concluded that increased contractile strength of muscle fibers rather than 
repetitive contraction or reemitment of muscle fibers is responsible for the 
potentiating effect of tetanus in our experiments. Although post-tetanic 
potentiation in rested muscle of adrenalectomized rats was equal to that found 
in the normal, it was markedly reduced or absent in exercised muscle of oper- 
ated animals. *' 

6. The potentiating effect of KCl obtained during direct stimulation of 
curarized normal muscle was approximatety 50 per cent of lhat attained by 
injection of KCl Avhen the muscle' was indirectly stimulated. It is suggested 
f hat potentiation appearing after KCl treatment of curarized muscle was a result 
of increased contractile strength of muscle fibers and that the reduction of poten- 
tiation b}'- curare was due to block of repetitive impulses arising in the 'nerve 
complex of the muscle. 
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7. The marked exaggeration of rising time and peak tension observed during 
the first few muscle responses to single indirect stimuli in IDCA-treated rats is 
indicative of prolonged repetition. 

8. Diminution of peak tension in the responses of muscle from adrenal- 
ectomized animals progressed no more rapidly during nerve stimulation at 
2 per second than during direct stimulation at the same frequency. Therefore, 
this aspect of fatigue cannot be attributed to neuromuscular failure. 

9. The tetanic tension in unfatigued muscle was not significant!}" altered by 
the procedures used in this study; the changes of tetanus-twitch ratio are due 
largely to changes of twitch tension. 

10. The maximal tetanic tension produced by direct stimulation was only 
slightly impaired by adrenalectomy. During indirect stimulation at 225 per 
second the early decline of tension was less rapid in adrenalectomized rats than 
in normal animals. Hence, after adrenalectomy neuromuscular conduction 
at high frequencies as ivell as low (vide 8) is at least as good as normal. 

11. The Wedensky inhibition manifest in normal rats at high frequency of 
indirect stimulation ivas exaggerated by DCA treatment. KCI treatment 
diminished Wedensky inhibition in normal and in DCA-treated animals. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. A. S. Gilson, Jr. for assis- 
tance and advice- during the progress of this work. 
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The mode of action of the vagal afferents from the lungs has been the cause of 
extensive research since the publication by Hering and Breuer (17) concerning 
the automatic vagal control of breathing. Methods of investigation of the so- 
called stretch reflexes of the lungs include observations on the respiratoiy 
responses to forced inflation and deflation of the lungs (1, 13, 17, etc.); recording 
of the electrical activitj'^ in the vagal afferents (1, 20, 21, 22, etc.); modification 
of conduction in the vagal afferent fibres b 3 '- selective blocking (13, 14, 22), and 
various methods of stimulation of the centi’al vagus (5, 12, 13, 14, 19, 22, 23, 26). 

In earlier experiments on rabbits under urethane in vhich the respiratorj’^ 
responses to vagal stimulation Avere studied (23) it Avas concluded that tAvo t3"pes 
of sensoiy fibres Avere probabl3’’ inAmlA’’ed. It AA'as found that AA'hen the central 
vagus AA'as stimulated Avith a Ioav frequenc3’’ stimulus, i.e., usually .20 per second or 
less, there Avas an increased respiratoiy rate and tonus, and Avhen high stimulus 
frequencies AA'ere used, usually aboA'e 50 per second, respiratoiy inhibition Avith 
decreased tonus (resting lung volume) occurred. Substantial^' similar respira- 
toiy responses to vagal stimulation at different frequencies AA'ere subsequently 
reported by Wyss (26) and Gordh (12). 

The evidence aA'ailable leaves little doubt that more than one t 3 'pe of fibre ' 
may mediate respirator 3 ' reflexes from the lungs. The recent trend has been to 
emphasize the specificit3' of afferent pathAA'ays of sensation to the perceptive areas 
of the brain. Also there is apparently a high degree of specificity of many 
afferent pathAvays in the elicitation of particular reflex patterns. The concept 
that augmentor and inhibitory respiratory reflexes may be due to activation of 
different and more or less specific afferent pathAA'a 3 's is therefore justified. Hoav- 
ever, the possibility also exists that different modifications of respiratory move- 
ments may occur, depending upon the manner, in AA'hich a given reflex pathAvay is 
Avorking. An important theoretical consideration is invoh'ed in such a possi- 
bility, since it Avould provide an additional mechanism by AA'hich sensoiy stim- 
ulation might evoke the various patterns of reflex response. 

This report deals AA'ith further experiments on the respiratory reflexes incited 
by vagal stimulation. It offers an interpretation of the results Avhich suggests 
that reflex control of respiration may depend not only upon the activation of 
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various sensory pathwaj's, but also upon a selective central response to activity 
in a given sensory pathway. 

jN'Iethods. Dogs were used mainly, and a few rabbits. Respiratory move- 
ments were recorded in most cases by means of a body pletlij'^smograph, (in a 
few cases b 3 ’’ means of a chest pneumograph) using light floats made of sheet 
aluminum of 5/1000 inch gauge. The plethysmograph records were therefore 
quantitative, and permitted observations on respiratory tonus. In man}’’ 
instances simultaneous femoral arterial blood pressure records were taken. 

The total series of experiments is divided into 2 groups, depending on the 
anesthesia. Group 1 was given urethane 1.0 to 1.5 gram per kilo, intravenously 
or intraperitoneallj^. In some cases a small dose of morphine sulphate (1 to 2 
mgm. per kilo) was added since it was previously found (16) that such doses of 
morphine do not affect the respiratoiy reflexes deleteriousl 3 L The second group 
was given sodium barbitone, 250 mgm. per kilo. Occasional^' this was also 
supplemented vdth 1 to 2 mgm. per kilo of morjDhine, and the potentiating effect 
of morphine on this barbiturate in causing respiratoiy depression was observed 
(25). 

The left vagus nerve was dissected out and divided low in the neck. In some 
instances both vagi were cut. At times, when the left vagus was ineffective on 
stimulation the right was used. After the recording equipment was connected 
the central end of the cut neiwe was placed in a liquid type electrode. Tliis 
consisted of two chambers side by side in a rubber block. A wick moistened uith 
Locke’s solution connected the nen'^e with a pool of Locke’s solution in each 
chamber. Electrical connections with each chamber were made through a 
saline bridge to a saline calomel half-cell, which in turn connected b 3 '’ wire with 
one outlet of the -stimulator. The electrode was covered with cellophane to 
prevent drying. Such electrodes worked consistentl 3 ’-, i.e., vdth a constant 
response to a given stimulus for as long as 8 to 10 hours. 

A detailed description of the charactei'istics of the stimulator used, and the 
manner in which the vagi were stimulated, is essential to the interpretation of 
the results. The stimulator was a thyi’atron type, similar to that described by 
Boyd (5). The intensity and frequency of its output could be independent 
controlled. The frequency range was from 3.3 to 325 per second; A feature of 
critical importance to the argument to be presented is that the Avave form and 
duration of each shock were constant irrespective of the frequency of stimulation, 
as shovm by visualization of the output on the cathode ray oscilloscope. 

The stimulator also permitted stimulation for any desired duration up to 3 
or 4 seconds, at any frequency. A given number of impulses could thus be 
transmitted to the brain. Eor example, if the frequency was set at 90, and the 
duration of stimulation set for 0.5 second, 45 shocks were automatically sent into 
the nerve. The number of shocks could thus be controlled by appropriately 
setting the frequency and duration dials, down to single shocks. The stimulator 
was calibrated in terms of knoAATi numbers of shocks for various set frequencies 
(e.g., frequencies of 60, 78, 90, 120 per sec.) by counts from records on moving 
paper. 
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Continuous vagal stimulation was obtained by throwing a toggle switch. 
Stimulation during either the inspiratoiy or expiratory phases alone A\-as made 
possible by the use of light mercury switches, attached to the arm of the recording 
lever of the spirometer. These switcheswere operated in such a mannerthatthe 
circuit was closed when the lever had moved only a few millimeters through the 
phase during which stimulation was to be applied. Thus an inspiratory stimulus 
was automatically ajiplied throughout the whole inspiratorj’^ phase except the 
veiy start and carried over onl}^ into the beginning of the expiratory’’ phase. A 
tracheal cannula was inserted in all cases and an effort made to estimate and 
duplicate as nearly as possible the normal dead space of the upper respiratory 
passages by adding a length of rubber tubing to the cannula where necessaiy. 

TABLE 1 

Effect of continuous vagal stimulation. Urethane anesthesia composite results 


Number of e.vperimenis ’ 29 

Number of e.\periments showing resp. acceleration with low freq. 

stimulus 2S 

Number of experiments showing resp. inhibition with high freq. 

stimulus 29 

Average low frequenej' stimulus 20 per sec. 

Average % increase of resp. rate with low freq. stimulus +34% 

Average high freq. stimulus used 82.6 per sec. 

Average % decrease of resp. rate with high freq. stimulus —64% 

Extremes of low frequency causing acceleration 3.3 to 60 per sec. 

Average frequency of stimulus causing no change in resp. rate 42 per sec. 


Note; Measurements of respiratory rate during vagal stimulation are difficult due to 
changing respiration as COj accumulates or is driven off. The method followed throughout 
was to determine the number of respiratory cycles during the first 15 seconds from the start 
of stimulation and to convert this to rate per minute. 

a. Results of Vagal Stimulation Under Urethane. Experiments were done on 
about 60 dogs and 8 rabbits. In this report most significance is attached to the 
results on dogs as the series of rabbits is small. It is worth noting however that 
the results obtained on rabbits were similar to those obtained on dogs. Of the 
dog experiments 48 were considered significant, the remainder being of no value 
ondng to a variable and irregular respiration or to accidental death of the animal 
before complete results were obtained. 

Continuous vagal stimulation. Table 1 demonstrates the composite effects of 
continuous vagal stimulation at various frequencies. (In each experiment the 
shock voltage was kept the same for all frequencies.) The table shows that what 
are called low frequencies caused respiratory acceleration in all instances except 
one and high frequencies caused respiratory slowing or arrest in all cases (figs. 1, 
2, 3). In some animals acceleration resulted onlywith avery low frequency, e.g., 
3.3 per second and in others it occurred even vdth relatively high frequencies, 
e.g., 41 per second. Acceleration resulting' from low frequency stimulation was 
mainly due to shortening of the expiratory phase, vdth an earlier onset of 
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inspiration (fig. 2). In cases where a veiy low frequencj^ was required to cause 
acceleration inhibition resulted at stimulus frequencies low in comparison inth 



Co^ 
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Fig. 1 A. Dog. Urethane. Continuous stimulus, constant intensity. Frequencies of 
10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cause respiratory acceleration. Frequencies of SO and 130 cause 
slowing. 

Fig. 1 B. Dog. Urethane. Continuous stimulus, constant intensity. Frequencies of 
10 and 20 cause respiratory acceleration. Frequencies of 36 and 41 cause first acceleration 
going over into slowing. Frequencies of 55 and 67 cause only slowing. 

Note: In this and subsequent records inspiration is shown by upward movement on 
respiratory tracing. Time is indicated in one second intervals (small marks) and five 
second intervals (larger marks) on bottom line. Stimulus is indicated above or below the 
time line. 


those usually required to cause inhibition. These results are in accord with those 
previously obtained on rabbits under urethane anesthesia (23) and vdth results 
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described by Gordh (12) and Wyss (26) and indicate that within limits a respira- 
tory acceleration or slowing can be obtained by vaiying the frequency alone of 
afferent vagal stimulation. 

Table 2 shows representative results of the effect of increasing the stimulus 
frequency with constant intensity. In this animal acceleration occurred with all 
frequencies used up to 41 per second, and .slowing occurred with all frequencies 
used above 78. The zone w’here no change occurs is somewhat higher than usual. 

That these results depend upon the frequency, rather than intensity of the 
stimulus is shown by experiments in which the intensity w'as increased wiiile the 
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Fig. 2. Dog. Urethane. Intensity, 5.0. Continuous stimulus. 

Left. Stimulus at frequency of 2S per second caused acceleration. The early onset of 
inspiration and reduced expiratory phases are evident. 

Right. Frequencj^ of 67 causes slowing of respiration. Prolonged expiratorj' phases are 
evident. 

frequencj'’ was held constant. A more marked effect I’esulted wdth a stronger 
stimulus, but it Avas alwaj's an acceleration if the frequency was low, and a 
slowing if the frequency was high. 

b. Afferent vagal slimulatinn during the expiratory phase only. {Expiratory vagal 
stimidation.) Table 3 show's representatwe results obtained wdth expiratory vagal 
stimulation at various frequencies. Again in each particular experiment the 
stimulus intensit 3 ' w'as constant. The results on the w'hole are similar to those 
obtained wdth continuous vagal stimulation though perhaps less marked accel- 
eration wuth low' frequencies occurred. The significant feature of stimulation 
during expiration alone is that the acceleratory mechanism due to intermittent 
inspiratoiy inhibition is eliminated and the effect of low' frequency afferent vagal 
stimuli causing the earlier start of each respiratoiy cj'cle (seen also w'ith con- 
tinuous stimulation (fig. 2)) becomes clear cut. The respiratoiy centre under the 
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influence of such stimulation is made to dischai-ge sooner than it othei-wise would 
and breathing is accelerated. 



H I J 




Fig. 3. Dog. Urethane. Expiratory stimulation A, B, C, D, E, and F, frequency of 
stimulus, 15. Intensity dial settings: 4.5; 5.0; 5.5; 6.0; 6.5; 7.0 rcspecliveb'. More marked 
acceleration occurred with increasing intensity. 

G, H, I, J, frequency of stimulus 7S. 

Intensity dial settings 4.5; 2.5; 3.0; 2.7 respectivcb'. More marked slowing occurred with 
increasing intensity. 

Note: Accurate assessment of the stimulus voltage at the nerve is difficult with electrodes 
of the liquid type used. The intensity of the stimulus cannot be stated in absolute values 
of voltage or current. But since the intorelectrode resistance was high (<100,000 ohms) 
relative to the resistance of the linear voltage divider across the output of the stimulator 
(intensity control 10,000 ohms) the current drawn through the electrode systems was small. 
Intensity dial settings should therefore represent a linear voltage relationship. 

Intensity dial settings were selected on the basis of observed physiological responses to 
stimulation. 


High frequency expiratory vagal stimulation on the other hand caused a delay 
in the onset of each succeeding respiratory cycle, and thus slowed the breathing, 
apparently otving to inhibition of the respiratory centre. Figure 3 illustrates that 
these effects are due to the frequency rather than the intensity of the .stimulus. 
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Increasing the intensity augmented the effectiveness of a stimulus but did not 
alter the type of response. 

c. jyiJcrcnl vaf/al slimulolion (hiring the inspiratory phase only. (Inspiratory 
vagal stimulation.) Table 3 shows that vagal stimuli which are effective in slow- 
ing the i-cspi 2 -ation wlicn applied dining expiration cause a marked i-espiratorj' 


TABLE 2 


Effect on rcspiralonj rale of pro{irc.ssivc increase of sliinulus frcqucncrjwilh constant intensity. 
Continuous stimulus. Dog. Urethane anesthesia 


STIMULUS FREQUENCY ' 

RF.Si*. RATE PRIOR TO 
STIltVLVS 

RESP. RATE DURING 
StntULVS 

% CHANGE IN RATE 

15 

28. 2 ‘ 

34. S 

-1-23.0% 

22 

31.2 

39,0 

+27.0% 

30 

29.4 

40. S 

+39.0% 

‘13 

34. S 

1 45.0 

1 +29.0% 

7S 

30. 0 

22. S 

-30.0% 

92 

25.0 

s.o 

-08.0% 

130 

22. S 

0 

-100.0% 


TABLE 3 


Typical effects of vagal stimulation during inspiratory and expiratory phases. Urethane 

anesthetic 


EXrF.RUICKT 

Rabbit 

Dog 1 

Dog 2 

Dog 27 

Dog 29 


STIMULUS FREQUENCY 

CHANCE IN RATE 
WITH EXriR/\TORY 
STIMULUS 

CHANGE IN RATE 
WITH INSPIRATORY 
STIMULUS 

20 

+17% 

+3% 

102 

-61% 

+47% 

20 

+27% 

+40% 

90 

-09% 

+142% 

20 

+29% 


90 

Arrest 

+91% 

IS 

+7% 


78 

-27% 

+100% 

IS 

+17% 

+4% 

78 

-25% 

+70% 

108 

-58% 



acceleration Avhen applied during inspiration. Each inspiratory phase is reduced 
in both duration and depth and the subsequent expiratory phase is also shortened, 
a marked acceleration being the net result. As table 3 shows, even low frequency 
shocks are effective in producing respiratory acceleration when applied during 
the inspiratory phase. But the effect is slight compared vdth high frequency 
shocks from the point of view of both the acceleration and the reduction of tidal 
volume. 
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Effect of Vagat Simulation loith BarUlone Aneslhesia. Experiments were 
performed on 8 dogs under soluble barbitone anesthesia (tables 4 and 5). Six of 
these dogs failed to show respiratoiy acceleration with low frequency stimuli 
(fig 4A and B). Two dogs did show an accelerator response and it is interesting 
to note that these results were obtained in animals which were lightly anes- 
thetized, the usual dose of anesthetic having failed to produce complete anes- 
thesia. In one of these animals (no. 39) increasing the dose of barbitone con- 
verted an accelerator response with low frequency stimulation to an inhibitory 

TABLE 4 


Effect of contirtuous vagal slinnilalion. Barbitone anesthesia 


EXPERIMENT' 

STIMULUS FREQUEN'CV 

RESULTIVG CH.WCr: rx RESPIRATORY RATE 

37 

6.5 

-64% 


40 

Arrest 

38 

3.3 

Arrest 

39 

10 

+56% 


41 

! 

Arrest 

41 

10 i 

Arrest 

42 

3.3 

-41% 


5.5 

-71% 

1 

10 

Arrest 

43 

3.3 

+78% 


5.5 

+66% 


10 

+54% 


20 

-12% 


41 

Arrest 

44 

6 

-25% 


30 

-36% 


78 

Arrest 

45 

3.4 

-20% 


22 

Arrest 


response. Six of these animals however showed a marked respirator 3 r accel- 
eration with inspiratory stimuli (table 5) (fig.4B). One (no. 38) showed slowing 
even with this type of shock, indicating an inhibitory effect from each stimulus 
of sufficient degree and duration not only to cut short the inspiratory movement 
during which it was applied, but to delay the onset of the next inspiration. 

Effect of Limiting the Numhcv of Shocks at an InhihitoTyiHigli^Evcguency. In 
order to determine whether the respiratory responses to high and low rates of 
vagal stimulation depended upon the actual frequency of the stimulus, a series of 
expel iments under urethane anesthesia was performed in wliich in each experiment 
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a particular frequency was employed, but the number of shocks at that frequency 
was varied. Having found a frequency and intensity of stimulus which caused 


TABLE 5 

Effect of vagal stimulation during inspiratory and expiratory phases. Barbitonc anesthesia 


EXPERIilEXT 

STIMULUS 

FRr.QUENCV 

CHANGE IK RATE WITH EXPIRATORY 
STIMULUS 

aUKGE IN RATE WITH INSPIRATORY 
STIMULUS 

Per minute 

C* 

/o 

Per minute 

% 


3.3 

Arrest 





20 

Arrest 





41 

Arrest 





60 

Arrest 





90 

Arrest 

-100 

24 to 52 

+113 

3S 

3.3 

Arrest 

-100 




90 

Arrest 

-100 

52 to 44 

— 15 

39 

3.3 

14.5 to IS.o 

+2S 




10 

15 to 16 

+6.2 

16 to 18.5 

+15 


20 

17 to 12 

-14 




41 

10 to arrest 

-100 

16 to 20 

+25 


no 

. . 


14 to 25 

+79 


Witli deeper ancsthesi.i 





3.3 

15 to 10 

+6.6 




10 

14 to 0 

-57 




20 

16 to 4 

—75 




With still deeper anesthesia 





3.3 

12 to 4 

-67 




10 

12 to arrest 

-100 




90 



12 to 20 

+67 

40 

3.3 

12 to 6 

-50 




10 

9 to 2 

-7S 




90 

15 to arrest 

-100 

13 to 17 

+31 

41 

3.3 

6.5 to 2 

- 69 




10 

6.5 to arrest 

-100 




90 



8 to 16 

+100 

42 

3.3 

21 to 12 

-43 




5.6 

IS to 3 

-84 




10 

IS to arrest 

-100 

17.5 to 19.6 

+11 


90 



IS to 20 

+11 

43 

5.5 

21 to 30 

+43 





19 to 24 

+26 





19 to 18.5 

-2.6 




41 

19 to 6 

-68 

13 to 22.5 

+73 


marked I’espiratoiy inhibition when applied throughout the expiratoiy phase, the 
same frequenej’^ and intensitj’- was subsequently used, but the duration of stimu- 
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lation was limited to a short fraction of the expiratory phase, and the nunaber of 
shocks thereby restricted. In this manner 10 or 20 shocks, for example, might be 
applied in mid-expiration at a frequencj'^ of 90 per second. Usually the stimulus 
switch on the arm of the respiratory recorder was adjusted so that the shocks 
were applied as the respiratory recording lever approached the resting level, 





B 



D 




Fig. 4 A. (Upper) Dog. Soluble barbitone anesthesia. Continuous stimulus at con- 
stant intensity. 

Frequencies of 3.4, 10, 15, and 22 cause respiratory slowing. 

Fig. 4 B. (Lower) Dog. Soluble barbitone anesthesia. E.\-piratory stimulation at 
frequency of 3.3 per second causes respiratory slowing. (At A and C) Inspiratory 
stimulation with inhibitory stimulus, frequency 90, causes acceleration. (At B and D) 


i.e., roughly in the middle of the expiratory phase. In some instances the switch 
was adjusted or worked manually so as to apply the shocks early or late in the 
expiratory phase. 

Representative data are shmvn in table 6. As would be expected, in view of 
results from stimulation throughout the expiratory phase, if the duration of the 
stimulus was long enough (i.e., the number of shocks great) respiratory slowing 
invariably occurred. But when the number of shocks was restricted to a low 
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enough figure, even though the frequency was -not changed,- respiratory accel- 
eration occurred. This acceleration was less marked than that resulting- from 
low frequency stimulation, but it was nevertheless definite (fig. 5). From records 

TABLE G 


Effect of limiting the number of shocks. Central vagus. High frequency stimuli in expiration 


£.VPZJ?IME.S'T 

i 

STIMULUS 

NUMBER or 

NORMAL RKSP. 

RESr. RATE WITH 

I PER CENT CIIiVKCE 

FREQUKKCY 

SHOCKS 

RATE rr.R MIN, 

STIMULATION 

IN RESP. RATE 

3 

90 

2 

17.4 

21. G 

+24% 



0 


17.4 

+3.6% 



10 


14.1 

-16% 



20 

IG.S 

12.6 

-25% 

4 

90 

10 

14.4 

15.6 

+8.3% 



40 

15 

13.2 

-12% 

6 

GO 

4 

22.8 

m 

+5.3% 



12 

22.2 

■■ 

-8.1 

15 

7S 

1 

23.2 

22.4 

-3.5% 



5 

25.2 

23.6 

-G.3% 

17 

7S 

7 

23 

27.2 

+is% 

i 

! 

12 

23.2 

24 

+3.4% 



19 

24 

20.5 

-14.5% 



36 

24 

17. G 

-27% 

19 

78 

S 

24.6 

mmm 

+18% 



3S 

23.8 


-3.4% 

20 

130 

S 

2G 

33.6 

+29% 



37 

26.4 

24 

-9.1% 



4C 

26.8 

22.4 

-16% 



98 

26.4 

18.6 

. -30% 

23 

90 

20 

10.5 


+17% 



40 

10.5 


-5.7% 

46 

78 

14 

■H 

21.6 

+9% 



43 


18.6 

-6% 

47 

130 

5 


31.6 

+9.7% 



23 


24.8 

-11% 

48 

90 

40* 

11.3 

13.3 

+18% 


* This was the largest number of shocks at a high frequency that caused acceleration. 


on rapidly moving paper this acceleration was shown to be due to a reduction in 
the duration of the expiratory phase, resulting in a definite reduction in the dura- 
tion of each complete respiratoiy cycle (from inspiration to inspiration) (fig. 6. 
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table 7). There were times when no acceleration occurred even with as few as 
3 or 4 shocks or even a single shock (expt. 15— table 6) and such instances were 
frequently associated wilh a poor accelerator response to low frequency stimuli. 
In almost all instances a number of shocks could be determined intermediate 
between those causing acceleration and slowing which resulted in no change in 
respiratory rate. 


TABLE 7 


Ejjccl of brief vollci/s al rapid frequency on the duration of the phases of the respiratory cycle. 

Expiratory sliniuli 


STIMULUS 

FREQUENCY 

NUMIIER OF 
SHOCKS 

DURATION OF INSPIR. 

[ 

1 DURATION OF EXFIR. 

DURATION total CYCLE 

Normal 

With slim. 

Normal 

With stim. 

Normal 

With stim. 




stcoftds 

jccoiirfs 



seconds 

90 



3.0 

2.3 

1.5 

5.3 

4.5 

90 

5 


2.0 

l.G 

1.0 

3.G 

'3.0 

78 

27 

1.2 

1.2 

1.9 

1.5 

3.1 

2.7 

78 

2 

2.2 

2.2 

l.G 

1.3 

3.8 

3.5 


* See looinote to table 6. 



F^n 





Fig. 5. Dog. Urethane. 

Left. 4 shocks applied in mid -expiration at a frequency of 7S per second cause accel- 
eration of respiration. Normal respiratory rate 24 per min. Rate during stimulus, 28 
per min. 

Right. 36 shocks applied in mid-expiration at frequency of 78 per second cause respira- 
tory slowing. Normal respiratory rate 24 per minute. Rate during stimulus, 17.4 per 
minute. 


Some further obsert^ations pertinent to the discussion to follow were also made. 
If a stimulus was employed which tvas of high frequency and long duration, and 
which would thus delay the onset of the next inspiration if applied in mid ex- 
piration, this same stimulus sometimes failed to delay the inspiration about to 
occur if it were applied very late in the expiratory phase, i.e., a fraction of a second 
before the expected inspiratory movement. AVhen so timed by manual use of 
the switch, it frequently precipitated a sharp and slightl}'^ premature inspiration 
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(fig. 7). The explanation for this phenomenon appears to be tliat the first few 
impulses to reach the centre threw it into activity before the inhibitoiy influence 



Fig. C. Dogs. Urctimne. Rapid kymograph records showing that acceleration result- 
ing from a limited number of shocks in c.xpiration is due to the inciting of an earlier inspira- 
tion, with reduced duration of oxpiratorj* phase. A’ormal curves at left; effect of stimulus 
(indicated above time linos) shown at right. 

A. (Left) 40 shocks, at frcquenci' of 90 (Intensity setting of 5.0) 

B, (Right) 5 shocks at froquenej' of 90. (Intensity setting 5.0) 



^ Jl M-l- 
(■+7i 


Fig. 7. Dog. Urethane. Stimulus switch worked manually; 38 shocks at frequency 
of 78 applied in mid-expiration usually delayed the next inspiration. When applied too late 
in e.xpiratory phase the same stimulus incited a sharp and premature inspiratory movement. 

of the full series of shocks developed. In much the same way, a limited number 
of shocks, applied in mid expii’ation, helped the centre to attain the active state 
sooner, Avhereas a long series of shocks delayed its development. 
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influence of such stimulation is made to discharge sooner than it otherwise would 
and breathing is accelerated. 



Fig. 3. Dog. Urethane. Expiratory stimulation A, B, C, D, E, and F, frequency of 
stimulus, 15. Intensity dial settings: 4.5; 5.0; 5.5; 6.0; 6.5; 7.0 respectively. iMore marked 
acceleration occurred with increasing intensity. 

G, H, I, J, frequency of stimulus 78. 

Intensity dial settings 4.5; 2.5; 3.0; 2.7 rcspectivclj'. More marked slowing occurred with 
increasing intensity. 

Note: Accurate assessment of the stimulus voltage al the nerve is difficult with electrodes 
of the liquid type used. The intensity of the stimulus cannot be stated in absolute values 
of voltage or current. But since the interelectrode resistance was high (<100,000 ohms) 
relative to the resistance of the linear voltage divider across the output of the stimulator 
(intensity control 10,000 ohms) the current drawn through the electrode systems was small. 
Intensity dial settings should therefore represent a linear voltage relationship. 

Intensity dial settings were selected on the basis of observed physiological responses to 
stimulation. 

High frequency expiratory vagal stimulation on the other hand caused a delay 
in the onset of each succeeding respiratoiy cycle, and thus slowed the breathing, 
apparently owing to inhibition of the respiratory centre. Figure 3 illustrates that 
these effects are due to the frequency rather than the intensity of the stimulus. 
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Increasing the inlcnsity augmented the cfTcctivcness of a stimulus but did not 
alter the t.yj)c of I'esjionsc. 

c. A^fl'crcnf vacjal slivndalion duriwj Ihc, inspiredory phase only. (Inspiralonj 
vagal slimidadon.) Table 3 shows that vagal stimuli which arc effective in slow- 
ing the respiration when apirlied duiing expiration cause a marked respiratory 

TABLE 2 


Effect on rcspirulori/ rate of proyressive increase of slinnilns frequency with constant intensity. 
Continuous stimulus. Dog. Urethane anesthesia 


STIMULUS FREQUENCY 

RESi\ RATE PRIOR TO 
STIMULUS 

RESr. RATE DURING 
STIMULUS 

% CUANCE IN RATE 

15 ! 

28.2 

34.8 

+23. G% 

22 

31.2 

39. G 

+27.0% 

30 1 

29.4 

40.8 

+39.0% 

43 1 

34. S 

■J5.0 

+29.0% 

7S -! 

3G.0 

[ 22.8 

-36. G% 

92 

25.0 

8.0 

-68.0% 

130 

22.8 

0 

-100.0% 


TABLE 3 

Typical effects of vagal stimulation (luring inspiratory and expiratory phases. Urethane 

ancsthclic 


EXPERIMENT 



STIMULUS FREQUENXV 

niANGE IN RATE 
WITH EXriR.\TORY 
STIMULUS 

CHANGE IN RATE 
WITH INSPIRATORY ' 
STIMULUS 

20 

+17% 

+3% 

162 

-51% 

+47% 

20 

+27% 

+40% 

90 

-69% 

+142% 

20 

+29% 


90 

Arrest 

+91% 

IS 

+7% 


78 

-27% 

+100% 

IS 

+17% 

+4% 

78 

-25% 

+70% 

108 

-58% 



acceleration when applied during inspiration. Each inspiratoiy phase is reduced 
in both duration and depth and the subsequent expiratoiy phase is also shortened, 
a marked acceleration being the net result. As table 3 shows, even low frequency 
shocks are effective in producing respiratory acceleration when applied during 
the inspiratory phase. But the effect is slight compared with high frequency 
shocks from the point of view of both the acceleration and the reduction of tidal 
volume. 
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Effecl of Vagal. Stirmilatioii laith Barbilonc Anesthesia. Experiments were 
performed on 8 dogs under soluble barbitone anesthesia (tables 4 and 5) . Six of 
these dogs failed to show respiratory acceleration with low frequency stimuli 
(fig 4A and B). Two dogs did show an accelerator response and it is interesting 
to note that these results were obtained in animals which were lightly anes- 
thetized, the usual dose of anesthetic having failed to produce complete anes- 
thesia. In one of these animals (no. 39) increasing the dose of barbitone con- 
verted an accelerator response with low frequency stimulation to an inhibitory 

TABLE 4 


Effect of continuous vagal sthmilation. Barbitone anesthesia 


EXPERIMnNT 

STIMULUS FREQUENCY 

RESULTING CHANGE IN RESPIRATORY RATE 

37 

6.5 

-64% 


40 

Arrest 

38 

3.3 

Arrest 

39 

10 

-f5G% 


41 

Arrest 

41 

10 

Arrest 

42 

3.3 

-41% 


5.5 

-71% 

i 


Arrest 

43 

3.3 

-f78% 


5.0 

-f6G% 


10 

-f54% 


20 

-12% 


41 

Arrest 

44 

6 

-25% 


30 

-36% 


78 

Arrest 

45 

3.4 

-20% 


22 

Arrest 


response. Six of these animals however showed a marked respiratoiy accel- 
eration with inspiratory stimuli (table 5) (fig.4B). One (no. 38) showed slowing 
even with this type of shock, indicating an inhibitory effect from each stimulus 
of sufficient degree and duration not only to cut short the inspiratory movement 
during which it was applied, but to delay the onset of the next inspiration. 

Effect of Limiting the Number of Shocks at an Inhibitonj {High) Frequency. In 
order to determine whether the resphatory responses to high and low rates of 
vagal stimulation depended upon the actual frequency of the stimulus, a series of 
experiments under urethane anesthesia Avas performed in wliich in each experiment 
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a particular frequency was emploj'^ed, but the number of shocks at that frequency 
was varied. Having found a frequencj' and intensity of stimulus which caused 

TABLE 5 


Effect of vagal stimulation duritig inspiratory and expiratory phases. Barhitone anesthesia 


EXPERIMENT 

STIMULUS 

FREQUENCY 

CllANC.r. IN RATE WITH EXPIRATORY 
STIMULUS 

aiANCE IN RATE WITH INSPIRATORY 
STIMULUS 

Per minute 

% 

Per minute 

% 

37 

3.3 

Arrest 

-100 




20 

Arrest 

-100 




41 

Arrest 

-100 




60 

Arrest 

-100 




90 

Arrest 

-100 

24 to 52 

+113 

3S 

3.3 

Arrest 

-100 ■ 




90 

Arrest 

-100 

52 to 44 

-15 

39 

3.3 

14.5 to IS. 5 

+28 




10 

15 to IG 

+6.2 

16 to IS. 5 

+15 


20 

17 to 12 

-14 




41 

19 to arrest 

-100 

16 to 20 

+25 


on 



14 to 25 

+79 


With deeper anestliesia 





3.3 

15 to IG 

+6.6 




10 

14 to 6 

-57 




20 

16 to 4 

— 75 




With still deeper anesthesia 





3.3 

12 to 4 

-67 




10 

12 to arrest 

-100 




90 



12 to 20 

+67 

40 

3.3 

12 to 6 

-50 




10 

9 to 2 

-78 




90 

15 to arrest 

-100 

13 to 17 

+31 

41 

3.3 

6.5 to 2 

- 69 




10 

6.5 to arrest 

-100 




90 



8 to 16 

+100 

42 

3.3 

21 to 12 

-43 




5.5 

IS to 3 

-84 




10 

IS to arrest 

-100 

17.5 to 19.5 

+11 


90 



18 to 20 

+11 

43 

5.5 

21 to 30 

+43 




10 

19 to 24 

+26 




20 

19 to IS. 5 

-.2.6 




41 

19 to 6 

-68 

13 to 22.5 

+73 


marked respiratory inhibition when applied throughout the expiratorj’’ phase, the 
same frequency and intensity was subsequently used, but the duration of stimu- 
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lation was limited to a short fraction of the expiratory phase, and the number of 
shocks thereby restricted. In this manner 10 or 20 shocks, for example, might be 
applied in mid-expiration at a frequency of 90 per second. Usually the stimulus 
switch on the arm of the respiratory recorder was adjusted so that the shocks 
were applied as the respiratory recording lever approached the resting level. 





D □ 



Fig. 4 A. (Upper) Dog. Soluble barbitone anesthesia. Continuous stimulus at con- 
stant intensity. 

Frequencies of 3.4, 10, 15, and 22 cause respiratory slowing. 

Fig. 4 B. (Lower) Dog. Soluble barbitone anesthesia. Expiratory stimulation at 
frequency of 3.3 per second causes respiratory slowing. (At A and C) Inspirator 3 ’- 
stimulation with inhibitory stimulus, frequency 90, causes acceleration, (At B and D) 


i.e., roughly in the middle of the expiratory phase. In some instances the switch 
was adjusted or worked manually so as to applj'- the shocks early or late in the 
expiratory phase. 

Representative data are sho^vn in table 6. As would be expected, in view of 
results from stimulation throughout the expiratory phase, if the duration of the 
stimulus Avas long enough (i.e., the number of shocks great) respiratoiy sloAving 
invariably occurred. But when the number of shocks was restricted to a low 
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enough figure, even though the frequency was not cliahgedj respiratory accel- 
eration occurred. This acceleration u*a.s less marked than that resulting from 
low frequency stimulat ion , but it was nevertheless definite (fig. 5) . From records 

TABLE 6 


Effect of laniliiig the iiunibcr of shocks. Central vagus. High frequency stimuli in expiration 


EXPERIMENT 

STIMULUS 

NUMRER or 

NORMAL RESP. 

RESP. RATE WITH 

PER CENT CHANCE 

FREQUENCY 

SHOCKS 

RATE PER MIN. 

STIilULATION 

IN RESP. RATE 

3 

90 

2 

17.4 

21.0 

4-24% 



5 

10. S 

17.4 

4-3.0% 



10 

10. S 

14.1 

-10% 



20 

10.8 

12.0 

-25% 

4 

90 

10 

110911111 

15.0 

4-8.3% 



40 


13.2 



-12% 

6 

1 

00 

4 

22. S 

mSM 

4-5.3% 



12 

22.2 


-8.1 

15 

78 

1 

23.2 

22.4 

-3.5% 



5 

25.2 

23.0 

-6.3% 

17 

78 

7 

1 

23 


4-18% 



12 

23.2 


4-3.4% 



19 

i 24 


-14.5% 



30 

24 

17.6 

-27% 

19 

78 

8 

24.6 

29.0 

-fil8% 



38 

23.8 

23.0 

-3.4% 

20 

130 

8 

26 

33.6 

-f29% 



37 

26.4 

24 

-9.1% 



46 

26.8 

22.4 

-16% 



98 

20.4 

18.6 

-30% 

23 

90 

20 

10.5 

12.3 

4-17% 



40 

10.5 

9.9 

-5.7% 

46 

78 

14 

19. S 

21.6 

4-9% 



43 

19.8 

18.6 

-0% 

47 

130 

5 

28. 8 

31.0 

4-9.7% 



23 

28 

24.8 

-11% 

48 

90 

40* 

11.3 

13.3 

4-18% 


* This was the largest number of shocks at a high frequency that caused acceleration. 


on rapidly moving paper this acceleration was shown to be due to a reduction in 
the duration of the expiratory phase, resulting in a definite reduction in the dura- 
tion of each complete respiratory cycle (from inspiration to inspiration) (fig. 6. 
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table 7). There verc times when no acceleration occurred even with as few as 
3 or 4 shocks or even a single shock (expt. 1 5 — table 6) and such instances were 
frequently associated with a poor accelerator response to low frequency stimuli. 
In almost all instances a number of shocks could be detei-mined intermediate 
between those causing acceleration and slowdng which resulted in no change in 
respiratory rate. 


TABLE 7 

Effect of brief volleys at rapid frequency on the duration of the phases of the respiratory cycle. 

Expiratory stimuli 


STIMULUS 

NUMBER OF 

DURATION or INSPIR. 

frequency 

SHOCKS 

j formal 

With stim. 

90 

40* 

seconds 

3.0 

seconds 

3.0 

90 

5 

2.0 

2.0 

78 

27 

1.2 

1.2 

78 

2 

2.2 

2.2 


* See footnote to table G. 


DURATION OF EXTIR. 

DURATION TOTAL CYCLE 

Normal 

! With stim. 

Normal 

With stim. 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

2.3 

1.5 

5.3 

4.5 

l.C 

1.0 

3.6 

3.0 

1.9 

1.5 

3.1 

2.7 

1.6 

1.3 

3.S 

3.5 




Fig. 5. Dog. Urethane. 

Left. 4 shocks applied in inid-e.\piration at a frequency of 78 per second cause accel- 
eration of respiration. Normal respiratory rate 24 per min. Rate during stimulus, 28 
per min. 

Right. 36 shocks applied in mid-e.\piration at frequency of 78 per second cause respira- 
tory slowing. Normal respiratory rate 24 per minute. Rate during stimulus, 17.4 per 
minute. 

Some further observations pertinent to the discussion to follow were also made. 
If a stimulus was employed which was of high frequenc^^ and long duration, and 
which would thus delay the onset of the next inspiration if applied in mid ex- 
piration, this same stimulus sometimes failed to delay the inspiration about to 
occur if it were applied very late in the expiratory phase, i.e.,afraction of a second 
before the expected inspiratory movement. When so timed by manual use of 
the switch, it frequently precipitated a sharp and slightly premature inspiration 
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(fig. 7). The explanation for this phenomenon appears to be that the first few 
impulses to reach the centre threw it into activity before the inhibitory influence 



Fig. 6. Dogs. Urethane. Rapid kymograph records showing that acceleration result- 
ing from a limited number of shocks in c.xpiration is due to the inciting of an earlier inspira- 
tion, with reduced duration of expiratory phase. Normal curves at left; effect of stimulus 
(indicated above time linos) shown at right. 

A. (Left) 40 shocks, at frequency of 90 (Intensity setting of 5.0) 

B. (Right) 5 shocks at frequency of 90. (Intensity setting 5.0) 
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Fig. 7. Dog. Urethane. Stimulus switch worked manually; 38 shocks at frequency 
of 78 applied in mid-expiration usually delayed the next inspiration. When applied too late 
in expiratory phase the same stimulus incited a sharp and premature inspiratory movement. 

of the full series of shocks developed. In much the same way, a limited^ number 
of shocks, applied in mid expiration, helped the centre to attain the active state 
sooner, whereas a long series of shocks delayed its development. 
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■ By contrast, if a brief series was sent in at -the. beginning of expiration, (i.e., 
when the lever just started to fall from the peak of inspiration) .its accelerating 
influence was largely lost. Apparent^ little augmentor effect resulted from the 
afferent impulses when thej’’ impinged upon cells whose irritability was low as a 
result of their activity a moment previously. 

Tomis. One other feature of the results obtained on dogs under urethane was 
that the tonus or resting expiratory level was also changed in a manner related to 
the frequenc}'- of the stimulus in most cases. A low frequency generally though 
not invariably caused a rise of tonus, i.e., a greater resting lung volume; and a 
high frequenc}’' generall}’’ caused a lower tonus or a smaller resting lung volume 
(fig. IB). These results are also in agreement with those previously observed in 
rabbits with the exception that it was occasionally found in rabbits that the 
increase in tonus was so marked that the pointer reached and maintained a level 
corresponding to a full inspiration (see also 26). Tonus changes wnth barbitone 
tended to be slight and sometimes none occurred with any frequency of stimulus. 
At times the}’’ were paradoxical (fig. 4A). 

Discussion. A resume of the above statements can be presented brieflj’. 
Under urethane, stimulation of the central end of the vagus nerve with a low 
frequency even when limited to the expiratory phase of each respiratory C 5 ’’cle 
produced a respiratoiy acceleration associated with a rise of tonus and decreased 
tidal volume. The acceleration was due primarily to a shortening of each 
expiratory phase resulting in the earlier onset of each inspiration. High 
frequency stimulation under similar- conditions on the other hand slowed the 
respiration by prolonging each expiratory phase and delaj’ing the onset of each 
inspiration. This effect was associated with a fall in the respiratory tonus. If 
the duration of the liigh frequency expiratory stimulus was restricted so that 
only a limited number of shocks was sent in, a respiratoiy acceleration occurred, 
which was due to a shortening of the e.xpiratory pause and the instigation of an 
earlier inspiration. As the number of shocks increased a value was reached 
which failed to alter the respiratory rate. A number of shocks greater than 
this led to respiratory sloudng which became more marked uath further pro- 
longation of the stimulus. Under barbitone acceleration resulted with low 
frequency stimulation in only two out of eight dogs and these were both lightly 
anesthetized. Respiratory acceleration was also produced by central vagal 
stimulation at a high frequency when it was restricted to the inspiratoiy phase. 
The response under these conditions was largely due to the shortening of each 
inspiratory phase though some reduction of the expiratory phases also occurred. 
This type of activity was studied in detail bj’- Adrian (1), and by Bo 3 ’’d and 
Maaske (5) and appears to be analogous to the stretch reflexes from the lungs. 
It was demonstrated to be present under urethane and barbitone. It is a 
response resulting from the appropriate inhibition of the inspiratory centre during 
its active phase. In this respect it differs from the acceleration resulting from 
low frequency stimulation under urethane, wliich precipitates the onset of in- 
spiratory activity, even when resti-icted to the expiratory phase. Two different 
types of respiratory acceleration thus appear to be demonstrable. 

Much evidence, sometimes controversial, has been produced by various workers 
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interpreted to indicate that certain augmentor and inhibitory respiratory 
reflexes mediated by the vagi depend on activity of different sets of fibres in 
those nerves. The experiments of Adrian (1), Hammouda et al. (13, 14), and 
Knowlton and Larrabee (20, 21) suggest that there are different t3^pes of fibres 
of pulmonaiy origin in the vagi which may produce various respiratoiy reflexes. 
The experiments of Partridge (22) and Comroe (9) indicate that some of the 
vagal fibres are of cardio aortic origin (also 18). It seems highly probable there- 
fore that ^'arious respiratoiy responses resulting from vagal stimulation would 
sometimes be due to activation of specific types of fibres with particular forms of 
stimulation. However, certain arguments weigh against this explanation of 
the different respiratory responses obtained in these experiments. In the 
discussion to follow technical factors are of critical importance in the inter- 
pretation of the results. 

In the first place, with the stimulator used the wave form of each single shock 
potential (a series of which constituted the stimulus) was constant no matter what 
frequency’’ was used. It seems probable therefore that the type of fibre being 
stimulated would not vary with the stimulus frequencjL It is to be expected that 
if each single discharge from the stimulator (having a fixed form and potential 
for a given experiment) was capable of selecting a particular type of fibre it 
would do so whether the shocks were repeated at long or short intervals. The 
possibility is admitted that at the more rapid frequencies the summation of 
subminimal stimuli might bring into play fibres of higher threshold which did 
not respond to the low frequency shocks, if a submaximal intensity was used. 
In this case increasing the intensity without changing the frequencj’^ should 
arouse activity in these less irritable fibres and convert an accelerator to an in- 
hibitory response. Such reversal did not occur upon increasing the intensity, 
the effects remaining qualitatively the same, and characteristic of the frequency 
used. Further, the fact that the type of anesthesia altered the response to vagal 
stimulation suggests that the characteristic influence of low and high frequency 
shocks is dependent upon a central action. The effect of the anesthetic upon the 
nerve fibres being stimulated was probably slight under the conditions of these 
expei’iments since the nerve lay in a liquid type of electrode removed from the 
active circulation, so that any anesthetic would be washed out of it. The last 
and perhaps most important evidence lies in the results obtained vuth a limited 
number of shocks at high frequency in expiration. Under these conditions 
not onty the Avave form and intensity, but also the frequency of the stimulus were 
constant for a particular experiment. The apparent effect of the afferent dis- 
charge frequency in controlling the respiratory response must therefore be 
explained bj*- some qualitative or quantitative concept that allows not only for 
the gross frequency effects, but for the opposite effects of a small and a large 
number of shocks at a given frequency. If these arguments are correct it must 
be assumed that both low and high frequencj'’ stimuli activate the same set of 
fibres in the nerve, and that different respiratoiy responses to them must be the 
result of a selective action of the respiratory centre or its neuronal connections 
vith the afferent pathwajL 
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There is other evidence that brain centres ma}' act selective!}' to different 
stimulus frequencies. Hare and Geohegan (15) and Beriy, Mclvinley and Hpdes 
(3) have shovTi that by direct stimulation of the hypothalamus blood pressure 
changes may be caused, the directions of which are dependent upon the frequency 
of the stimulus. Ashkenaz (2) has also demonstrated that pressor or dejircssor 
responses caii be elicited upon stimulation of the sciatic, tibial and ulnar nerves 
by controlling the frequency of the stimulus, though in this case mediation .by 
different fibre groups cannot be ruled out. 

Gesell and Moyer (11) have presented an explanation for the augment or effects 
of vagal pulmonary afferent paths, based upon the reciprocal inhibition of one 
division of the respiratoiy centre by the other half centre during activity of,. the 
latter. But the dependence of different respiratory responses upon the manner 
i.e., the frequency at which, or the time during wliich a given pathway works, 
implies a selective action vfithin the central neiwous system of another type. The 
nature of the ’selective action at the central cells can only be surmised. It is 
suggested that each vagal impulse reaching the brain may produce a specific 
state. The reception at the centre of a sequence of such impulses might determine 
an increase in the degree or extent of this state depending on the rate at which 
the impulses were received. Assuming some restoration process to go on as soon 
as the central state developed it might be expected that a low frequency stimulus 
or a limited number of shocks at high frequency would result in a build-up to a 
lesser degree than would occur with a prolonged high frequency stimulus. It is 
further suggested that the effect of this state, whether augmentor or inhibitory, 
depends on its concentration. Such action may be compared with the effects 
of certain drugs. Nicotine, for example, is knovm to stimulate autonomic 
ganglia in low concentrations and to paralyse them in higher concentrations. 
Dale and Laidlaw (10) cite an interesting observation relative to this argument. 
Prolonged stimulation of the chorda tympani resulted in a biphasic secretory 
response. When the stimulation was maintained the rate of secretion, at first 
rapid, fell off but increased again for a time after the stimulus was stopped. :• It 
has been shown by BroAvn and Feldberg (8) that acetylcholine promotes, aclifyity 
of perfused autonomic ganglia in low, and depresses their activity in liigh con- 
centrations. The presence of excessive acetylcholine also depresses the con- 
traction of striated muscle, though this substance stimulates contraction . in 
weaker concentration (6, 7). These observations offer support in h broader 
sense for the idea that , the respiratory responses to vagal stimulation, viz., 
acceleration or slowing, may depend upon the degree or extent of a central state 
resulting from afferent impulses received by the central mechanism (both effects 
being mediated by the same sensory fibres), rather than upon central states of 
different type (excitatory and inhibitory) built up by the activity of different 
sets of fibres. This concept will subsequently be referred to as the concentration 
hypothesis. 

A number of respiratory phenomena can be interpreted in the light of such a 
theoiy. For example, the lung stretch reflexes and inspiratory vagal stimulation 
cause the respiration to be more rapid than when these influences are absent. 
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It has been shown (these expts. 1, 24) that the more rapid rate is due primarily to 
the cutting short of the inspiratory phase, but partly also to a shortening of each 
expiratory phase. On the basis of the concentration h3''pothesis, the inhibition 
of inspirations can be explained b3’^ the rapid development of an inhibitor3' 
state by the high frequency discharge of the pulmonaiy fibres while the lungs are 
stretched. The reduced duration of the expiratoiy phases ma3’^ be explained b3’’ 
the concept that, during the dissipation of the central state which had been of 
an inhibitoiy degree, a stage would be passed through when its concentration 
would be slight enough to be augmentor in effect, thus inciting the earlier onset 
of the subsequent inspiration. 

It might also be expected that under conditions when inhibitoiy processes are 
very marked, the inhibition created b3' high frequenc3’- vagal stimulation would 
last longer than normal^'. Evidence for this was seen in one of the dogs under 
barbitone. In this animal a prompt inhibition of inspiration occurred with 
high frequenc3’^ in.spiratoiy vagal-stimulation so that the tidal volume was much 
I'educed and each inspirator3’’ phase shortened. There was nevertheless a marked 
prolongation of the expiratoiy phases to such a degree in fact that the respiratoiy 
rate was reduced in spite of the shortened inspiratoiy phases. Further, in 
instances where the frequenc3’- of a stimulus was close to the inhibitory range it - 
might be expected that after repetition and as a result of a cumulative action, 
the response would pass over from an accelerator to an inhibitory one. This has 
been observed (fig. IB). 

Because of the influence of afferent vagal impulse frequenc3'- on respiratory 
responses, experiments which might modify, but not eliminate, vagal conduction 
(e.g., partial freezing and narcotization) must be critically appraised.- In the 
light of experiments by Tasaki (24) and Blair and Erlanger (4) it is conceivable 
that a reduced impulse frequency may occur be3’'ond a region of partial block. 
Such a reduction in the afferent impulses might lead to responses not to be 
expected from, a knowledge of the impulse frequency in front of the block only. 

It is interesting that rapid vagal stimulation, expecially when applied late 
in the expirato^ phase, frequently precipitates a sudden and deep inspiratory 
inovement, when it might be expected to prolong the expiratory pause (fig. 7). 
This may be explained by the, concentration theory as a manifestation of the 
excitatory effect of the first few impulses, pi’ecipitating the centre (almost ready 
to, discharge spontaneously) into action before the inhibitory, degree of the central 
state could develop. Such sudden deep inspirations differ from those seen in 
figure 4A, where CO2 accumulation occurred during, the prolonged expiration, 
and pi-esumabb’’ caused the ultimate break through the inhibitory stimulus. 

It must be pointed out that certain observations in these experiments are 
more difficult to interpret in the light of the concentration theoiy. For example, 
under barbiturate anesthesia acceleration with low frequency expiratory stimuli 
characteristically failed to occur. The expiratory phases were usually not 
shortened, but rather prolonged, and the breathing rate decreased. Yet in- 
spirator3’^ stimuli which cut short inspiration promptly also caused a shortening 
of the subsequent expiratory phase in most experiments. That is, in terms of 
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the concentration theory, following the inspiratory inhibition the concentration 
of the central state progressively decreased and passed through a phase which 
was augnientor in effect, thus promoting the next inspiration and shortening 
the expiratory phase. Yet it was usually not possible to duplicate the latter 
effect by low frequency expiratoiy shocks under barbitone. Even such in- 
frequent impulses appear to have built up the central state to an inhibitor 
degi-ee. It is worthy of note however, that at times a limited number of expira- 
torj’’ shocks (usuall)’’ veiy small) did cause acceleration. Our experience with the 
barbiturates suggests that inhibitoiy processes are marked. It is conceivable 
therefore that the augmentor level of the central state is too critical to be created 
with reliability bj’- artificial stimulation A^thout exceeding that level and es- 
tablishing an inhibitor}'' effect. It Avould on the other hand be produced as a 
transient state during the dissipation of an inhibitoiy central state, as with 
inspirator}’’ inhibitory stimulation. 

If it is of broader application than can be shown in the limited scope of these 
experiments, and if it can be proven valid by further experimentation the concept 
that the pattern of reflex responses may depend not only upon the type of afferent 
fibre and pathway involved, but also upon the rate at which the afferent pathways 
are activated has important implications. It Avould add a further complexity 
to the OA’^erall picture of reflex action, and provide another mechanism by which 
the responses evoked by sensory stimulation may be modified. 

SUMMARY 

1. Under urethane anesthesia low frequency central vagal stimulation in dogs 
caused respiratoiy acceleration. High frequency stimulation continuously or 
during expiration sloAved the breathing by prolonging the expiratoiy phase, 
unless the duration of the stimulus was limited so that only a small number of 
shocks Avas applied, when respiratory acceleration occurred. Acceleration was 
also caused by high frequency afferent A’-agal stimulation during inspiration, 
i.e., by intermittent inspiratory inhibition analogous to the lung stretch reflexes. 

2. Under barbiturate anesthesia respiratory acceleration AAuth Ioav frequencies 
of vagal stimulation usually failed to occur, and these stimuli usually inhibited 
the breathing. Vagal stimulation during the inspiratory phase alone did cause 
respiratory acceleration in most instances even under barbitone. 

3. In explanation of the results, a theory AA-as presented in AA'hich it AA'as sug- 
gested that each afferent vagal impulse seiwes as a unitary contributor to the 
development of a central state affecting the respiratoiy centre or its connections. 
Under urethane a Ioaa' frequency stimulus or a limited number of impulses at 
high frequency Avas considered to result only in a slight build-up of this central 
state. A rapid and sufficiently prolonged stimulus AA'as considered to result in 
development of the central state to a greater degree. Comparisons AA'ere made 
AAuth the actions of various drugs in AA'cak and strong concentrations.. It was 
suggested that AAffien the central state AA'as of slight extent or degi-ee, its effect on 
the respiratory centre AA'as augmentor; AA'hen of greater extent or degree, its effect 
AA'as inhibitor. With barbitone the failure of respiratory acceleration to occur 
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with low frequency stimuli was attributed to the effect of this drug in accentua- 
ting the development of an inhibitory level of the central state. 

4. The results of the experiments reported upon were interpreted to indicate 
that whether acceleration or inhibition resulted from different forms of vagal 
stimulation the type of response was due to a central selective action to impulses 
conveyed in a single type of afferent path, rather than to stimulation of specific 
augmentor and inhibitor types of fibres in the vagi. 
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The effects of inhalation of low concentrations of CO 2 have been investigated 
Mdely in man (1, 2, 3, 4). The effects produced b}" higher concentrations 
(7.5-10 per cent CO 2 ) have been recorded incompletel 3 ' and only upon small 
groups. To supplement our knowledge of the quantitative aspects of respiration 
and circulation it seemed worthwhile to measure the response of a large group of 
normal subjects to these higher concentrations of carbon dioxide. In addition 
the maximal respirator}'' minute volume produced bj’- inhalation of 7.6 per cent 
and 10.4 per cent CO 2 was compared AUth that resulting from exhausting muscular 
exercise and maximal voluntaiy hyperA’^entilation. 

Methods. Forty-four male medical students betwen the ages of 21 and 26 
served as subjects. Eighteen of these had just completed a six weeks program 
of athletic training and Avere in excellent physical condition. 

A typical experiment Avas conducted as folloAA's: The subject sat either upon a 
chair or a stationary bicycle. No attempt AA'as made to secure a basal state. An 
aviation type half -mask Avas strapped tightty to the face. The subject breathed 
through rubber valves (Japanese gas mask type) which offered minimal re- 
sistance. Expired air AA'as conducted through tubing 1| inches in diameter to a 
balanced compensating 300 liter spirometer. Measurement of the volume of 
expired air (not eorrected to S.T.P.) respiratory rate, pulse rate and systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure Avere recorded. Some or all of the following procedures 
Avere then completed: 1, determination of maximal voluntary breathing capacity 
(5) over a half -minute period; 2, inhalation of “7.6 per cent CO 2 ” in oxygen 
(mixtures varied from 7.4 to 7.8 per cent CO 2 ) ; 3, inhalation of 10.4 per cent CO 2 
in oxygen, and 4, e.xercise at a maximal rate upon a heavily loaded stationary 
bicycle. This exercise consisted of a “AA'arm-up” period of several minutes on 
the bicycle folloAA’-ed by exertion at a maximal rate of pedalling for 60-76 seconds. 
All subjects except one considered this to be exhausting. Carbon dioxide 
mixtures Avere supplied in 6,000 liter high pressure tanks. Each tank AA'as 
connected through a regulatoi to a 10 liter rubber bag Avhich Avas attached to the 

'This Avork was performed under contract AAuth the Medical Division, Chemical Warfare 
Service, EdgeAvood Arsenal, Maryland. ^ 
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iuspiratorj’’ valve of the mask when desired. The bag Avas kept approximately 
half full during periods of CO 2 inhalation. The system did not permit re- 
breathing. The inhalations of CO2 were continued until the respiratoiy minute 
A'-olume reached a plateau (not more than 10 per cent variation during four con- 
secutive tliirty second periods) or until the subject became definitely uncom- 
fortable. Aftercach procedure, thesubject AAnsallowed to havea 5-10 minute rest. 
During this period, the subject breathed room air. TAA’enty-three subjects 
performed the maximal voluntaiy breathing capacity test, 42 inhaled 7.6 per 
cent CO2, 31 breathed 10.4 per cent CO2 and 25 exercised on the bicycle. 

Results. 1. Respiralion. The maximal minute Amlume, rate and depth of 
breathing attained by the subjects inhaling 7.G and/or 10.4 per cent CO2 are 
recorded in table 1. The aA’-erages of the maximal minute volumes AA’ere 51.5 
liters per minute for 7.6 per cent CO2 and 76.3 liters per minute for 10.4 per cent 
CO2. Figure 1 sIioaa’s graphical^ the a\'erage maximal minute volume of subjects 
breathing 7.6 and 10.4 per cent COa. For sake of completeness it includes the 
data of Shock and Soley (1, 2) and of Heller, ICilliches and Drinker (4) dealing 
AATth the respiratory responses to 1, 2, 4 and 5 per cent CO 2 inhalation. The 
extremes encountered in our experiments AA’ere Avidely separated: 24 to 102 
hter^min. for 7.6 per cent CO2 and 40 to 130 liters/min. for 10.4 per cent CO2. 
These marked variations could not be correlated AAith height, Aveight, surface 
area, age or maximal breathing capacity. 

Plateaus for minute volume u'ere reached in only 27 of 42 individuals breathing 
7.6 per cent CO 2 at times varying from 2.5 to 8.5 minutes (average 5.8 min.) and 
in 13 of 31 subjects inhaling 10.4 per cent CO2 at times ranging from 2,5 to 6.0 
minutes (average 3.5 min.). 

The increase in respiratoiy minute Amlume was achieved largely by an in- 
crease in depth of breathing. Depth of breathing increased approximately four 
fold Avhile the rate Avas little more than doubled. The failure of rate to increase 
until high concentrations of CO 2 are inhaled has been noted by Haldane (3). 

Wlien the CO 2 -O 2 mixtures Avere discontinued, respiration returned rapidly to 
normal. One minvite after discontinuing 7.6 per cent C02, aA^erage respiratoiy 
minute Amlume was 200 per cent of normal, at 2 minutes it AA'as 73 per cent aboA'^e 
normal and at 3 minutes it was 29 per cent above normal. One minute after 
discontinuing the inhalation of 10.4 per cent CO 2 , the aAmrage respiratoiy minute 
volume was 220 per cent above normal, at 2 minutes, 38 per cent and at 3 minutes 
respiratory minute volume had returned to normal Amines. 

TAvent 3 '^-seven subjects breathed both 7.6 and 10.4 per cent CO 2 mixtures. 

In 25 of these, inhalation of the higher concentration led to further increase in 
minute volume of respiration but in 2 the maximal minute Amlume of respiration 
was slightly lower Aidien 10.4 per cent was breathed. In one of these steady 
maximal values had been reached on both occasions and it appears that 10.4 
per cent CO 2 was above the optimal concentration of CO 2 required to produce 
maximal respiratory stimulation in this subject. In the other maximal values 
were not reached on either occasion and consequently a similar conclusion is not 
warranted. , ^ 

A comparison was made in 19 subjects of the maximal ventilation produced 
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TABLE 1 

The maximal effect of 7.6 and 10.4 per cent 
COi upon rale, depth a7}d minute volume 
of respiration 

7.6% COs (42 subjects) 


Rate/ Depth 

min. (lit.) 


Average 

Range 16-72 0 . 86-3 . 12 2-1-102 

Standard dev 10. S 0.56 18.4 


TABLE 2 

Comparison of maximal respiratory minute 
rolurnes produced hy inhalation of 7.6 and 
10.4 per cent COi, severe yjiuscular exercise 
and maximal hyperventilation in 19 normal 
men 


Max. 

BKEATn- 
ING 
CA- 

PAaiV 

I 

Average 


Average. 


Standard dev. 



300 

01 

a. 

a 

1! 

200 

< 


PER CENT CARBON DIOXIDE IN INSPIRED GAS 

Fig. 1. Respiratory response to CO 2 . The data of Shock and Soley for 1, 2 and 4 per 
cent CO 2 m air and those of Heller et al,. for 6 per cent CO 2 in air are included. The hatched 
line represents one standard deviation on each side of the mean. The solid bar represents 

rfrL ™ean on each side of the mean. The smoothest nossible curve is 

ura^n through the solid bars. 
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a, by inhalation of 7.6 and 10.4 per cent COj; b, by severe muscular exercise, and 
c, by voluntarj^ hyper\^entilation (maximal breathing capacity) (table 2). The 
averages were 48.9 liters for 7.6 per cent CO 2 , 71.4 for 10.4 per cent CO 2 in- 
halation, 109.6 for muscular exercise and 166 liters per minute for voluntary 
hypeiwentilation. Our values for maximal breathing capacitj’^ are higher than 
those reported by others (5) ; this is probably due to. the fact that our subjects 
breathed through both mouth and nose instead of through a mouthpiece alone. 
Our figures for the maximal ventilation during severe exercise are as high or higher 
than those previously reported; three of our subjects had minute volumes in 
excess of 130 liters per minute. In only seven instances was the hi’^perpnea 
produced by CO 2 as much as 50 per cent of the maximal breathing capacity and 
in only two cases was it more than 60 per cent (65 and 71 per cent) of the maximal 
breathing capacity. In only two subjects did the hyperpnea produced by CO 2 
inhalation exceed that produced by sevei’e muscular exercise; in one of these the 
load on the bicycle was insufficient to cause exhausting work. 


TABLE 3 

Maximal circulatory effects produced by CO: inhalation 


1 

NtaiBER 

OP 

SUBJECTS 

CUAKCE IN PULSE RATE 
PER inu. 

.. 1 

NUUBER 

OP 

subjects' 

INCREASE IN 
SYSTOLIC B. P. 

MM. HG 

NUMBER 

OP 

SUBJECTS! 

INCREASE IN 
DIASTOLIC B. P. 

MM. no 



Average 

Range 


Average 

Range 



7,6% CO 2 

42 



34 

30.8 

12 to 64 

34 

22.2 


10.4% COs 

29 



29 

33.4 

10 to 52 

29 

25.0 



2. Circulation. The average of the maximal observed increases in pulse rate, 
systolic blood pressure and diastolic blood pressure produced in each subject by 
inhalation of 7.6 and 10.4 per cent CO" are shovm in table 3. The circulatory 
changes from subject to subject were just as variable as the respiratory responses 
though there was little correlation between the two ; the several individuals who 
had the greatest increases in respiration with CO 2 inhalation did not have the 
greatest increases in circulation. The 7.6 per cent CO 2 mixture was breathed for 
an average of 7.4 minutes. In 30 of the 34 subjects blood pressure reached a 
plateau (fluctuations over a two minute period were less than 10 per cent). The 
10.4 per cent CO 2 mixture was inhaled for an average of 3.8 minutes 
and blood pressure determinations during the inhalation became stabilized in only 
13 of the 30 individuals. The data in table 3 suggest that 10.4 per cent CO 2 
was no more potent a circulatory stimulant than the 7.6 per cent mixture. This 
interpretation may not be justified because of the relatiyelj'' brief e.xposure to 
the higher concentration. 

Immediately following the removal of the bag containing CO 2 mixtures, the 
diastolic blood pressure often fell abruptly, while the systolic pressure decreased 
onlj' slightl}^ The average immediate fall in diastolic pressure in the 29 subjects 
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breathing 10.4 per cent CO 2 -was 31.2 mm. Hg and in systolic pressure was only 
7.4 mm. Hg. The fall in diastolic pressure was usuallj' followed by an accel- 
eration of the pulse and a prompt return toward previous figures. This phenome- 
non had been noted previous^ by Goldstein and DuBois (6). 

3. Syinptoms incident to inhalation of CO 2 . The symptoms most frequently 
noted during or following inhalation of 7.6 per cent COj were headache in 23 
(55 per cent), dizziness in 14 (33 per cent) and dyspnea in 13 (31 per cent). The 
symptoms noted most often incident to inhalation of 10.4 per cent CO 2 were 
dizziness in 18 (58 per cent) , headache in 13 (42 per' cent) and dj'spnea in 10 
(32 per cent) (table 4). Seventy-two per cent of the headaches occurred either in 
the period immediately after withdrawal of the CO 2 mixture or became accentu- 
ated at that point. In three subjects inhalation of 10.4 per cent C02 abolished 
a headache which had been initiated b 3 ’- 7.6 per cent CO 2 and persisted after 

TABLE 4 


Major symptoms incident to COi inhalation 



7:6% CO, 

(42 subjects) 

10.4% CO, 

(31 SUBJECIS) 


During 

inhalation 

Only after 
inhalation 

During 

inhalation 

Only after 
inhalation 

Headache 

1 

12 

3 

10 

Dizziness 

9 

5 

! 1 

5 

Dyspnea. ^ 

13 

0 

j 10 1 

0 

Sweating 

S 

1 

6 

1 

Faintness 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Restlessness 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Fullness in head 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Unconsciousness 

1 

0 

3 

0 


the shift to room air. Forty-one per cent of the dizziness was first noted or 
accentuated in the immediate post inhalation period. These symptoms appeared 
at the same time as the abmpt fall in diastolic blood pressure. However, the 
average drop in diastolic blood pressure of those subjects nith post CO 2 head- 
ache or dizziness was exactly the same as for the group which failed to note these 
symptoms. 

Other symptoms noted were: Irritation of nose, palpitation, mental clouding, 
dimness of vision, muscle tremor or twitching, “generally uncomfortable”, 
tinglifag, cold extremities, exliaustion, mental depression, substemal pain and 
“sensation as though in first stage of nitrous oxide anesthesia.” 

It is interesting to note the levels of A^entilation at which dj'^spnea was noted. 
Those who noted no dyspnea had maximal minute volumes ranging from 24 
to 114 (average 60 liters per min.), those who noted slight to moderate dyspnea 
had maximal minute volumes ranging from 29 to 110 (average 62.7 liters per 
mm.) and those who had marked dyspnea had minute volumes between 50 and 
130 liters per minute (average 86.8). 
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Discussion. Marked individual variations in respiratory and circulatory 
responses to CO 2 inhalation have been noted previous^. Figure 1, which 
illustrates the average maximal minute volumes, noth one standard deviation and 
a standard error of the mean on either side of the mean, shows that these indi- 
vidual differences are most pronounced when high concentrations of CO 2 are 
inhaled. Low concentrations of CO 2 act almost wholly on the medullary centers 
while high concentrations may act upon the chemoreceptors as well (7). Con- 
sequently this variability of response to high concentrations of CO 2 can be due to 
differences in sensithity of either the medullar}’^ center or of the chemoreceptors. 
It is known that huihan chemoreceptors vary widely in their response to another 
stimulus, anoxia (8). Six of our subjects who had excellent respiratory responses 
to 7.6 per cent CO 2 inhalation were given 10 per cent O 2 to breathe; in each case 
a poor response to anoxia was observed. This is onlj'' presumptive evidence 
however that the chemoreceptors were not involved in the CO 2 response, since 
their sensitivity to low O 2 and to high CO 2 tension might not ran parallel. Since 
the individual variations could not be correlated with, height, weight, surface 
area, maximal breathing capacity or mth chemoreceptor response to anoxia, it 
is probable that they represent differences in the sensitmty of the meduUaiy 
centers to increased CO 2 tension. 

It is not certain that the maximal responses obtained in this studj’- represent the 
maximal capacity of an individual to react to CO 2 since we did not determine 
responses to concentrations of CO 2 higher than 10.4 per cent. Brmvn (9) 
exposed 7 subjects to 12.4 per cent CO 2 and found that the respiratory Responses 
in six were less than when 10.4 per cent CO 2 was inhaled. Since 12.4 per cent 
CO 2 could be inhaled only two minutes, it is possible that sufficient time did not 
elapse for full CO 2 action. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the observed effect of CO 2 is the algebraic sum of two factors: 1, a direct stimu- 
lant effect of CO 2 upon the medullary centers and chemoreceptors, and 2, a 
narcotic action (10) which tends to depress the respirator}’^ center. It appears 
probable that despite the vigorous hyperpnea in our subjects a narcotic effect 
was occurring simultaneously. In support of this view is the tinding that 
33 per cent of those breathing 7.6 per cent CO 2 complained of dizziness and 
58 per cent of those inhaling 10.4 per cent CO 2 had this symptom. Seven (23 
per cent) of those breathing 10.4 per cent CO 2 felt as though they were about 
to faint, 2 (6 per cent) were completely unaware of their surroundings, 2 
(6 per cent) noted a similarity to the onset of nitrous oxide anesthesia, 1 (3 per 
cent) became unconscious and 1 (3 per cent) noted analgesia. 

Two other aspects of this narcotic effect are of interest. First, it is probable 
that inhalation of high concentrations of CO 2 in the treatment of individuals 
with depressed medullary centers (due to anesthesia, morphine or barbiturate 
poisoning, carbon monoxide poisoning) may produce further narcosis, whether 
hyperpnea or h 3 q)ertension develops or not. Consequently, if increased ventila- 
tion alone is desired, it might be preferable to produce this by mechanical means 
other effects of CO 2 , such as cerebral vasodilatation, shift in Hb02 or 
HbCO dissociation cuiwes are indicated, the narcotic effect of CO 2 must be borne 
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ia mind. Second, the narcotic effect might he a partial explanation of the 
finding that inhalation of high concentrations of CO 2 produces only 43 per cent 
(average) of the maximal ventilation possible by voluntaiy hypen-'entilation. 
Since many physiologists believe that CO 2 is the most potent stimulant to 
respiration, its inhalation should produce higher minute volumes unless inhibi- 
tor}^ factors act concurrently. One inhibitoiy factor may arise from the in- 
crease in blood pressure, which through pressure receptor reflexes may inhibit 
the medullaiy respiratory center. Another factor ma}’’ be the narcotic action of 
CO 2 . It is probable that, though 20-30 per cent CO 2 may be needed for the 
production of surgical anesthesia, concentrations in the 10.4 per cent range maj’- 
produce less marked but definite cerebral and medullaiy depression. 

Hardgrove, Roth and Brown (11) stated that 10 per cent CO 2 could be inhaled 
for five minutes without ill effects. Onij’- two of our 31 subjects and none of 
Brovm’s (9) were able to tolerate 10.4 per cent CO 2 for five minutes because 
of dyspnea, headache, dizziness, faintness or fainting. Our and Brown’s con- 
centration of C02was 0.4 per cent higher than Hardgrove et al.’s and this 
may be a partial explanation. The recumbent position in Hardgrove’s group 
may also have aided in the tolerance to CO 2 inhalation. 

Our experiments indicate that after high concentrations of CO 2 were breathed 
for short periods of time (2.5 to 10 min.), CO 2 was eliminated rapidly from the 
body since the respiratory minute volume returned to normal vlthin 3 minutes 
(average). Such rapid elimination does not always occur, however, if the blood 
CO 2 has been elevated for hours instead of minutes or if the blood pressm-e is 
low instead of abnormally high (12). 

An opportunity was afforded in these experiments to note the level of minute 
volume at which the subjects noted d 5 '^spnea. Several subjects breathing more 
than 100 liters per minute insisted that they had no dj’^spnea, though the}'’ 
noticed augmented respirations. This re-emphasizes that dyspnea bears no 
consistent relation to the minute volume of respiration. Some subjects did 
not even notice augmented respiration (hyperpnea) when breathing 30-40 
liters per minute. i 

Barcroft and Margaria (13) noted upon themselves that the hyperpnea 
follouing inhalation of CO 2 was considerably less than that produced by severe 
exercise. Our findings upon a much larger series confirm their observations 
and also their conclusions that the small changes in arterial pC 02 occurring 
during muscular exercise cannot be an explanation for the hyperpnea of muscular 
exercise. It is believed that many factors contribute to the increased ventilation 
of exercise, of which maintenance of arterial PCO 2 at near-normal levels is only 
one (14). 

Attention should be called to the- fact that subjects performing strenuous 
muscular exercise usually do not breathe more than 66 per cent of the maximal 
breathing capacity, even at a<-time when their working muscles have incurred 
an oxygen debt. The muscles therefore are not able (either by activation of 
stretch receptors or by elaboration of chemical substances locally or into the 
general circulation) to increase respiration to a maximum. This failure of 
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res})iration to increase to maximal capacity may be due to fatigue of the respira- 
tory muscles (this is not an important factor in the miaximal breathing capacity 
test which lasts for only 30 sec.) or to the presence of inhibitory factors. The 
rise in blood pressure associated A\dth strenuous exercise may- be such a factor 
by inhibitorj'- reflexes aroused in the carotid sinus and aortic arch pressure 
receptors. The failure of respiration to increase further may also be due to the 
fact that fatigue of the leg muscles rather than dj'spnea was the factor which 
limited the severity and length of the exercise. 

The rapiditj’" of fall in diastolic blood pressure at the termination of the CO 2 
inhalation at a time when systolic blood pressure and respiration have returned 
only partiallj' toward normal indicates a sudden decrease in peripheral resistance. 
It is known that CO 2 has a direct vaso-dilator effect on peripheral vessels, which 
is masked by a stimulant effect upon the medullaiy vasoconstrictor center. The 
abruptness of fall- in diastolic blood pressure suggests a sudden withdrawal of a 
vasoconstrictor reflex rather than a gradual decrease in stimulant amounts of 
CO 2 acting upon the vasomotor center. tVliether such a reflex could arise in 
the respiratory passages in response to irritant concentrations of CO 2 or in the 
chemoreceptors in response to abnormally high levels of arterial pC 02 is a matter 
for speculation. It has been suggested that the sudden reduction of high arterial 
or alveolar CO 2 tensions may play a part in the production of “cyclopropane 
shock”, in- wliich systolic and diastolic blood pressure may fall abruptly at the 
termination of long periods of depressed respiration and CO 2 accumulation (15). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The respiratory and circulatory responses of normal young men to inhalation 
of 7.6 and 10.4 per cent CO 2 were measured. 

AVhen 7.6 per cent CO 2 in ox^'^gen was inhaled (42 subjects) the average minute 
volume of respiration increased to a maximum of 51.5 liters per minute (range 
24 to 102), pulse rate increased by 16.7 beats per minute and blood pressure 
rose 30.8 mm.Hg systolic and 22.2 mm.Hg diastolic. 

When 10.4 per cent CO 2 in ox^’^gen was inhaled (31 subjects) the average 
maximal minute volume rose to 76.3 liters per minute (range 40 to 130), pulse 
rate increased 15.6 beats per minute arid blood pressure rose 33.4 mm.Hg systolic 
and 25.0 mm.Hg diastolic. 

When the CO 2 inhalation was stopped, respiration and systolic blood pressure 
returned slowly to normal; diastolic blood pressure fell abruptly upon removal 
of the mask, often to lower than control figures. 

A comparison was made in 19 subjects of the maximal ventilation produced 
by o, inhalation of 7.6 per cent CO 2 ; h, inhalation of 10.4 per cent CO 2 ; c, exhaust- 
ing muscular exercise, and d, iriaximal voluntary hyperventilation; the average 
figures were 48.9, 71.4, 109.6 and 166 liters per minute, respectively. The 
reasons for the failure of the body to respond "with greater hyperpnea to high 
concentrations of CO 2 and severe muscular exercise are discussed. 

Data bearing upon the folloAving are included: 1, the times for which 7.6 
and 10.4 per cent CO 2 are tolerated by -healthy men; 2, the symptoms produced 
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by these concentrations, and 3, the degree of hyperpnea at which d 3 'spnea was 
noted by normal subjects. 
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Gregersen and Root (1) have demonstrated that the signs which are shown by 
man in traumatic shock can be reproduced experimentally in dogs. In these 
animals the blood volume is 4ecreased 30 to 40 per cent and the cardiac output 
is reduced 60 to'85 per cent (2) . The slowing of the blood flow is accompanied by 
a decrease in O 2 consumption, an increase in the RQ and by certain changes in the 
chemical composition of the blood, such as an increase in lactate concentration and 
a decrease in the CO 2 content and capacity which indicate profound disturbances 
in tissue metabolism. This led us to make a detailed study of the electrolyte 
changes in the blood during traumatic and hemorrhagic shock. The experiments 
were performed between November 1942 and December 1943. 

Methods. Ordinai'j’’ mongrel dogs, "weighing betw'een 8 and 20 kgm., were 
used. The animals were not fed after noon of the day preceding the experiment, 
but they had free access to water until they "C’ere placed on the animal board. 

Trauma. The thigh muscles w'ere contused with a light raw-hide covered 
mallet, as described elsewhere (1). After this procedure, w'hich took some 15 to 
20 minutes, the administration of ether was discontinued. 

Hemorrhage. Thirty to 40 per cent of the previously determined blood volume 
was removed by bleeding the animal from the femoral artery through a cannula 
inserted under local anesthesia (2 per cent novocain). 

Criteria of shock. As described in a previous report (1) the animal’s condition 
was follow'ed throughout the experiment by observing liis response to external 
stimuli, the degree of coldness of the extremities, the color of the mucous mem- 
branes, the appearance of superficial blood vessels, the rectal temperature, the 
heart rate and the femoral arterial blood pressure. 

Blood volume. Plasma volume w^as determined with the blue dye, T-1824 
(see 1). Hematocrit I’eadings w'ere taken on heparinized blood in Wintrobe 
tubes. The total blood volume was calculated from the formula: 

plasma volume w ^qq 

100 — (hematocrit X 0.96) 

in w'hich the factor 0.96 is the correction for the trapping of dye-tinged plasma 
between the packed erythrocytes. It may be noted that recent e'^'idence sup- 

* The "work described in this paper was done under a contract recommended by the Com- 
mittee onMedical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
Columbia University. 
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ports the validity of this method of calculating blood volume from plasma volume 
and the hematocrit value (4). 

Eleclrolyte deierminat'ions. Femoral arterial blood samples were dravTi into 
oiled syringes which had previous^ been rinsed with heparin solution. Aliquots 
were transferred immediate^ to precipitating fluids for the determination of 
vdiole blood lactate and pyruvate. The remaining blood was centrifuged and 
the plasma removed for further analyses. Additional arterial blood samples were 
withdrawn for pH and CO 2 measurements. Since heparin introduces an error in 
the determination of total base, sulfate and calcium, blood for these analyses was 
collected in syringes containing no heparin and allowed to clot under oil. 

Total hose was determined 113’' the electrodial3'sis method of Ke3’’s ( 5 ). 

Sodium and poiassinm. Plasma was dry -ashed in silica beakers in a muffle 
furnace at 450°C. Sodium was anal 3 ’’zed b 3 ' the uranyl zinc acetate method of 
Butler and Tuthill (6) and potassium was estimated b 3 '- the chloroplatinate 
technique of Shohl and Bennett (7). 

Cahinm was determined according to the Clark and Collip modification (8) 
of the Tisdall method. 

Magnesivm. After precipitation of calcium, an aliquot of the supernatant 
fluid was used for the analysis of magnesium which was precipitated as mag- 
nesium ammonium phosphate as described by Haled (9). The magnesium was 
calculated from phosphate which was estimated b 3 ’’ the colorimetric method of 
Fiske and Subbarow (10), adapted for making the readings in the Wedge photom- 
eter with a 680 mu eyepiece filter. 

The pH of whole blood and of plasma Avas determined immediate^ .at 38°C, 
using a hypodermic type of glass electrode (11) . The accuracy was tested several 
times during each experiment with appropriate buffer solution and was found to 
be ± 0.01 pH unit. - 

The CO 2 content of whole blood or plasma was estimated according to the 
technique of Van Slyke and Neill (12). The Avhole blood CO 2 was measured on 
most of the animals and in these instances the plasma CO2 was calculated using 
the Van Slyke-Sendroy line chart (13). Since this chart was constructed for use 
AA'ith human blood, it seemed necessary to determine Avhether the same assump- 
tions could be made for dog blood. For this reason, estimations of ivhole blood 
CO 2 and of plasma CO 2 Avere carried out on 6 dogs in Avhich the Avhole blood CO 2 
A'-aried between 12.1 and 35.6 volumes per cent (table 1). The plasma CO 2 
calculated from the line chart factor agrees to Avithin ± 0.7 volume per cent 
(average 0.08) Avith the determined plasma CO 2 . The results demonstrate that 
the plasma CO 2 of dog’s blood can be estimated accurately from the pH, tha he- 
matocrit Amlue and the whole blood CO 2 .. 

The plamna bicarbonate Avas calculated from the plasma CO 2 content and the 
blood pH, using the pK' value of 6.1 given by Peters and Van Slyke (14, formula 

6, p. 881). 

PCO 2 . The CO 2 tension of the arterial blood AA^as calculated from the pH and 
the CO 2 content of arterial blood, using formula 5 on page 881 of Peters and Van 
Slyke (14). 
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Plamm proteins were estimated from the refractive index according to the 
method of Neuhausen and Rioch (15) or hy the micro-Kjeldahl method (16). 

Base bound hy protein was calculated from equation 12 on page 778 of the paper 
by Van Slyke et al. (17). 

Lactate. Whole blood and plasma lactates were determined by the method of 
Friedmann, Cotonio and Shaffer (IS), using an apparatus similar to that designed 
bj'^ West (19) . Since a constant ratio was found betiveen plasma and whole blood 
lactates, the plasma lactate was calculated from the whole blood lactate in a 
few experiments. 

Pyruvate. Whole blood pynivate was deteimined according to the modifi- 
c ation of the method of Lu made by Bueding and Wortis (20). The alkali and 
bicarbonate were adjusted to determine total keto acids as pyravate. The con- 
centration of plasma keto acids was assumed to be that of the whole blood. 

TABLE 1 

The relation of the jilasma COz calculated from the pH and whole blood CO;, by means of the 
Van Slyke-Sendroy line chart (13) to the determined plasma COz 


ANIUAL 

DETERinN*ED 
WHOLE BLOOD 

COi 

PETERSHNED 
PLASitA COs 

CALCULATED 
PLASltA COj 


roU. % 

kIs. % 

rots. % 

Dogl, control; pH 7.34, hct. 43.4 


43.0 

42.8 

Dog 2, 2 hrs. post transfusion; pH 7.23, hct. 28.7 


44.6 

43.9 

Dog 3, 2 hrs. post transfusion; pH 7.36, hct. 41.0 

24.9 

30.1 

29.7 

Dog 4, shock; pH 7.23, hct. 28.7 

23.1 

25.2 

25.7 

Dog 5, shock; pH 7.19, hct. 43.3 

13.1 

14.7 

15.4 

Dog 6, terminal shock; pH 7.04, hct. 44.6 

12.1 

13.9 

14.1 


Phosphate. The colorimetric method of Fiske and Subbarow (10) as modified 
by Guest and Rapoport (21) was followed for the plasma inorganic phosphate 
determination. Amidol was substituted for amino-naphthol sulfonic acid as the 
reducing agent (22). 

Plasma water. The percentage of water in blood and serum was obtained by 
drjdng the samples at 78°C to a constant weight. 

Serttm chlorides were done by the absorption indicator method of Saifer and 
Komblum (23). The results were frequently checked against those obtained 
nith the method of Van Styke and Sendroy (24). 

Sxdfale was estimated by the technique developed by Power and Wakefield 

(25)- 

The values for the various electrob’tes are expressed as milli-equivalents per 
liter of plasma water. 

Results. The anion changes which occur after hemorrhage or muscle trauma 
are shemm in tables 2 and 3 which summarize the observations on 10 dogs. The 
reduction in blood volume varied from 21 to 57 per cent of the control values. 
The major blood changes in both the hemorrhagic and the traumatic series con- 
sisted of decreases in arterial pH, CO 2 tension and bicarbonate concentration 
and increases in the concentrations of phosphate and lactate. 









TABLE 2 

Concenlralions (771. eq. per liter of plasma water) of anions and total base in the blood of dogs before (C) and after (S) Iran ( ) 

and hemorrhage (H) or both (HT) 
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H 
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225 

32 

7.28 

957 

27.9 

113.2 

13.4 

11.0 

6.0 

4.5 

0.5 

168.7 

148.6 

20.1 

0.64 

a 

10.0 

7.28 

946 

37.0 

110.9 

17.9 

12.8 

2.3 

2.6 

0.1 

161.2 

146.6 

14.6 

0.61 



Time after hemorrhage or trauma. 
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The pH of the control arterial bloods varied from 7.28 to 7.42, averaging 7.35. 
During shock the pH ranged between 6.92 and 7.35. It was lower in those 
animals which, after surviving for many hours, eventually died. In one animal 
not recorded in the tables, a terminal value of 6.8 was found. 

The bicarbonate of the control arterial blood averaged 22.0 m.eq., ranging 
between 17.9 and 25.6. After hemorrhage or trauma the values decreased. 
Two-thirds of the determinations made during shock fell between 10 and 15 
m.eq., although values as low as 3.5 (table 2, H4) were observed. 

TABLE 3 


The progressive changes in the conccnlraiions {in.eq. per liter of plasma water) of anions and 
total base produced in the blood of dogs by hemorrhage or muscle trauma 


Dog. no 

Ti 

HI 

CoNDi-noN 

Control 

Shoot 

Control 

j Shock 

Wt., kgm 

20.4 





13.0 



Time, min.* 


65 

135 

233 

318 



250 

Blood, vol.% red 



37 




38 


Arterial pH 

7.42 

7.31 

7.35 

7.32 

7.28 

7.33 

7.29 

6.92 

Plasma HjO, gm./L 

946 

940 

941 

941 

941 

942 

947 

947 

pCOj, mm. Hg 

34.0 

27.0 

23.5 

23.3 

22.2 

35.6 

24.3 j 

27.3 

Cl", m.eq 

116.0 

111.7 

110.5 

113.6 

114.8 

117.8 

1 115.1 

118.3 

HCO3, -m.eq 

24.0 

14.2 

13.6 

12.6 

10.9 

j 19.3 


5.7 

Base bound by protein, 









m.eq 

14.6 

15.3 

15.3 

15.1 

14.8 

14.5 

12.7 

10.7 

Lactate, m.eq 

3.9 

7.6 

7.2 

6.3 

7.3 

2.7 

6.3 

9.4 

HPO^ -f HjPOi, m.eq 

2.2 

4.3 

4.0 

4.9 


1.9 

4.3 

6.3 

Pyruvate, m.eq 

0.1 







0.4 

Total base (B), m.eq 

168.8 

161.0 

165.0 

164.8 


166.6 

164.7 

173.1 

Sum of anions, (A) m.eq 

160.8 

153.1 

150.6 

152.5 

152. S 

156.3 

149.7 

150.8 

B — A, m.eq 

8.0 

7.9 

14.4 

12.3 

12.2 



22.3 


* Time after trauma or hemorrhage. 


The control CO 2 tension of the arterial blood averaged 37.8 him. Hg, varying 
from 30.0 to 43.7. In every animal the PCO 2 decreased after hemorrhage or 
muscle trauma. The values obtained in most instances were between 10 and 
30 mm. Hg, but in one dog (table 2, H4) the extremely low figure of 6.8 was 
recorded. 

The average phosphate concentration in the control bloods Avas 1.9 m.eq., 
ranging between 1.2 and 2.6. After hemorrhage or trauma the phosphate in- 
creased, being greater in the hemorrhaged (average 6.3, range 4.3 to 9.7 m.eq.) 
than in the traumatized dogs (average 4.9, range 4.0 to 6.5 m.eq.) , 

The lactate concentration of the blood of the control animals varied from 2.1 
to 3.9 the average being 2.8 m.eq. After hemorrhage or muscle trauma the 
blood lactate increased to values of 6.3 to 18.8 m.eq. (average 9.0). 

The concentration of the other constituents studied shoAved little or no change. 
The pyruvate increased by about 0.3 m.eq. and the base bound by protein 
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decreased in all but one instance from 0.3 to 5.8 m.eq. The plasma water 
increased from 5 to 10 parts per 1000 in the bled dogs; it varied from a decrease 
of 4 to an increase of 6 parts per 1000 in the traumatized animals (tables 2, 3, 4). 
The cliloride concentration showed an average increase of 0.6 m.eq. (range, — 3.4 
to + 2.8). In all but one experiment the total base increased between 1.8 and 
7.8 m.eq. The sum of the anions determined decreased in most of the experi- 
ments, but the decrease was greater than 1.5 m.eq in only 3 instances. 

In every experiment the sum of the anions is less than the total base value. 
During the control period, the deficit in the different animals varied from 1.6 
to 17.4, the average being 11.0 m.eq. After hemorrhage or muscle trauma the 
deficit was greater (average 14.6, range 7 to 20 m.eq.). 

TABLE 4 


Concentration (.m.eg. per liter of plasma water) of cations, total base and their differences in 
the blood of dogs before (fJ) and after (S) trauma (T) or hemorrhage (H) or both {HT) 


Dog no 

HI 

H2 

Tl 

, .^2 

T3 

T4 

HTl 

Condition 

C 

S 

C 

S 

C 

S 

C 

S 

C 

S 

C 

S 

C 

S 

Wt., kgm 



10.3 


10.2 


10.2 


8.3 


9.0 




Time, minutes* 


230 


280 


174 


84 


129 


193 


186 

Blood volume, % 















reduction 


29 


36 


33 


37 


35 


24 


21 

Plasma HjO, gms./L. 

930 

939 

912 

917 

932 

930 

926 

930 

930 

929 

915 

921 

925 

923 

pCOi,mm.Hg 

46.5 

33.3 

42.2 

0.8 

39.1 

12.9 

41.5 

17.9 

42.4 

22.5 

34.1 

25.7 

30.0 

20.0 

Na, m.eq 

159 

162 

149 

148 

156 

155 

150 

155 

158 

156 

156 

158 

158 

157 

K, m.eq 

4.38 

7.71 

4.73 

7.62 

4.78 

6.30 

6.17 

6.50 

5.08 

5.72 

5.10 

5.0'8 

7.30 

5.70 

Ca, m.eq 

0.62 

5,44 

5.86 

5.84 

5.12 

5.37 

5.64 

5.28 

5.75 

5.06 

5.48 

5.17 

5.70 

5.70 

Mg, m.eq 

2.05 

2.74 

1.44 

2.85 

2.19 

3.22 

2.04 

2.58 

1.78 

2.74 

2.02 

3.02 

2.00 

1.90 

Sum of cations (C), 















m.eq 

172.1 

177.9 

160.9 

104.5 

167.6 

169.2 

169.8 

170.0 

170.4 

169.8 

168.8 

170.8 

173.0 

170.4 

Total base (B), m.eq.. 

172.5 

171.0 

158.6 

102.5 

165.7 

171.0 

166.8 

167,3 

172.0 

170.8 



168.6 

169.9 

B-C, m.eq 

0.4 

-6.9 

-2.3 

-2.0 

-1.9 

1.8 

-3.0 

-2.7 

-1.6 

1.0 



-4.4 

-0.5 


*Time after hemorrhage or trauma. 

Dog HT appears in table 2 with the same symbols; dog H2 appears in table 2 as dog H4. 


The progressive nature of the anion changes which follow hemorrhage or muscle 
trauma is shown in table 3. In one animal (Tl) the blood volume was reduced 
by 37 per cent by muscle trauma and in the other (HI) the volume was decreased 
38 per cent by hemorrhage. These animals have not been selected to compare 
the effects of hemorrhage with those produced by trauma, but to illustrate the 
relation of elapsed tune after reduction of the blood volume to the changes in 
anion concentrations which have been described. 

The effect of hemorrhage or muscle trauma upon the concentrations of the 
individual cations is presented in table 4. The sodium and calcium concen- 
trations were not changed by hemorrhage or trauma. The potassium concen- 
tration of the 2 dogs which were bled increased 3.33 and 2.89 m.eq. In the 4 
traumatized animals changes varied between —0.02 and -(-1.52 m.eq. The 
average for the 7 dogs of table 4 was an increase in potassium of 1.02 m.eq. The 
magnesium concentration increased about 1 m.eq. 

The sum of the cations agreed well with the total base determinations. In 
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dog Hi the sum of the cations was 6.9 m.eq. greater than the total base during 
shock and in dog HTl the sum of the cations was 4.4 m.eq. greater than the total 
base of the control. The differences in the other experiments lie within the 
experimental error of the determinations. The increase in the sum of the cations 
and the total base concentrations which occurred during shock can be accounted 
for by the increase in the concentrations of potassium and magnesium. 

Discussion. The major changes in the arterial blood electrolytes after 
hemorrhage or muscle trauma consist of decreases in the pH and CO 2 content and 
increases in the concentrations of lactate and phosphate. Essentially the same 
changes have been reported by Richards (26) in 4 cases of human traumatic 
shock. 

In the experiments on muscle trauma the dogs were anesthetized nith ether 
during the 15 to 20 minutes required to traumatize the muscles. Unfortunately, 
ether anesthesia produces blood electrotyte changes of the same nature as those 
which follow muscle trauma. For example, in dogs one hour of ether anesthesia 
decreases the CO 2 capacity by 4.8 to 6.6 mlM. (27). The effect of ether upon the 
acid-base balance was eliminated in a series of 7 dogs by using animals in which 
the spinal cord had been severed between the tenth and twelfth thoracic segments 
two weeks or more before the experiments were carried out. In 3 of the spinal 
dogs the lumbar sympathetic chains were also removed. Since the hind legs of 
these animals were without sensation, the thigh muscles could be contused in the 
absence of general anesthesia. Comparison of the results obtained on such animals 
mth those reported in tables 2 and 3 shows that regardless of whether comparison 
is made on the basis of the averages of the two groups or comparison is made 
between individual animals in which the blood A'olumes and the times after 
injury are the same, the group or individual dog which received no ether showed a 
greater decrease in pH and arterial CO 2 content and a greater increase in lactate 
concentration than Avas observed when ether was administered. Although this 
result is probably fortuitous, it indicates that the ether anesthesia exerted no 
additive effect upon the acid-base changes induced by muscle trauma. 

The decrease in arterial CO 2 after muscle trauma or hemorrhage has been 
reported by several investigators (26,, 28, 29, 30). The change in arterial CO 2 
can be accounted for onlj'' in part by the increase in the concentration of blood 
lactate which we and others (26,- 29, 30, 31) have found. Since the increase in 
lactate fails to account completely for the decrease in blood CO 2 , the presence in 
increased concentration of other fixed acids must be considered. 

Our data (tables 2 and 3) show that after muscle trauma or hemorrhage the 
plasma inorganic phosphate also increases. Similar obseiwations have been 
reported following muscle trauma produced by hammer blows (32, 33) or by 
tourniquet (34). Allison et al. (35) have investigated the phosphate relations of 
the plasma and red cells in traumatized and bled dogs. In these animals the 
whole blood phosphate increases as a result of a rise in inorganic phosphate in 
both plasma and cells. Since the concentration of organic acid-soluble phos- 
phorus in the red cells either increases or remains unchanged, it is clear that the 
increased inorganic phosphorus does not come from this source. Breakdonm of 
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phospliocreatine following muscle injury is probably partially responsible for the 
hyperphosphatemia, for the plasma creatine is also increased under these condi- 
tions (32). The finding of a progressive increase in inorganic phosphate, both in 
traumatic shock and in hemorrhagic shock suggests that factors other than 
direct muscle injur}'^ are involved. The increased phosphate may be related to 
decreased excretion, for we and others (32) have obsers’^ed an increased blood 
NPN after hemorrhage and muscle trauma, and decreased renal function is 
characteristic of shock (36, 37). 

Other anion changes of somewhat smaller magnitude occur after hemorrhage or 
muscle trauma. Our experiments show an increase in the plasma P 3 ’’ruvate of 
approximately 0.3 m.eq. A similar elevation of the pyruvate concentration was 
noted by Govier and Greer (38) in hemorrhaged dogs. The base bound by 
protein decreases with decreasing pH. Some uncertainty is attached to these 
values for thej'^ were calculafed using a formula derived from experiments on 
human blood (17). 

In agreement with Manery and Solandt (39), we find that dogs in shock show 
little or no change in the plasma chloride concentration. Richards (26), on the 
other hand, reports that in cases of trauma the plasma chloride concentration is 
slightly increased. Although in our experience the plasma chloride is essentially 
unchanged, the chloride concentrations of the red cells increases, causing an 
increase in the ratio of the chloride in the cells to the chloride in the plasma (see 
table 2). 

The failure of the total base (B) determinations to agree \vith the sum of the 
anions (A) suggests the presence of some imdetermined anion. The average 
difference between these values (B-A) was 11.0 m.eq. in the control animals and 
14.6 m.eq. after hemorrhage or muscle trauma. In an attempt to account for the 
B-A deficit we have determined the plasma sulfate in a series of 15 dogs before 
and after reduction of the 4)lood volume. The average control sulfate value vns 
2.2 m.eq. After hemorrhage or muscle trauma there is a gradual rise in sulfate 
concentration, the magnitude depending upon both the degree of injury and the 
time after injury at which the blood sample was taken. The maximal values 
obtained 6 to 7 hours after reduction of the blood volume averaged 4.4 m.eq. 
When the B-A values are corrected for sulfate, the control deficit is 8.4 and that 
after injury becomes 10.1 m.eq. In patients in shock the B-A value is said to vary 
between 8 and 11 m.eq. (26). These results suggest that some unaccoimted for 
fixed acid is present. 

In addition to the increased concentrations of fixed acids, the plasma bicar- 
bonate during shock is reduced by the increased pulmonary ventilation Avhich 
occurs after hemorrhage or muscle trauma (2, 26, 28, 30). The excessive 
respiration reduces the pCOz and, therefore, the plasma bicarbonate concen- 
tration. The nature of the acid-base changes is shown by plotting the pH, 
pC02 and the arterial plasma CO 2 content in Peters’ logarithmic form (14, p. 915) . 
The plot of the data obtained from dog H3 of table 2 shows a curve (fig. 1) 
falling in the area of metabolic acidosis, partly compensated by the decrease in 
PCO 2 . 
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The total base agrees well with the sum of the cations (table 4) in both control 
and shocked dogs. Of the several cations determined potassium deserves 
special comment. A number of investigators have reported that the plasma 
potassium is elevated after muscle trauma (29, 39, 40, 41). Holmes (40) who 
has made a careful stud 5 ’' of potassium during shock finds that immediately after 
muscle trauma the serum potassium level is unchanged. On the other hand, 
Gutmann et al. (29) noted an increase of 43 to 84.5 per cent in the concentration 
of plasma potassium at this time. All investigators find a considerable terminal 



pH 


10 20 

Fig. 1. Acid base chart of dog H 3 (table 2) showng displacement into the region of meta- 
bolic acidosis by the removal of 46 per cent of the blood volume. The control arterial blood 
pH was 7.32 and the COj content was 47.3 vols. per cent. One hundred and thirty-seven 
minutes after the animal was bled the pH was 7.25 and the CO 2 content, 27.3 vols. per cent. 
One hundred and thirty-nine minutes later the pH had decreased to 7.18 and the CO- content 
was 14.7 vols. per cent. Over-ventilation decreased the pCO- from a control value of 40.1 
to 26.9 mm. Hg one hundred and thirty-seven minutes after the hemorrhage and to 16.8, 
two hundred and seventy-si.v minutes after bleeding. 


rise in potassium. Holmes’ (40) values ranged from 8 to 13 m.eq. Maneiy and 
Solandt (39) state that immediately preceding death an increase of 100 to 200 
per cent tvas observed. In only 2 of 13 animals did Gutmann et al. (29) observe 
potassium values approaching the level of 14.16 mM. per liter which Winkler, 
Hoff and Smith (42) state e.verts a toxic effect on the heart. In a more recent 
study Winkler and Hoff (41) find that after tourniquet shock the concentration of 
serum potassium seldom exceeds 8 mM. per liter, a level at which they noted 
only minor changes in the electrocardiogram. According to these authors, it is 
exceptional for death to be caused by cardiac arrest resulting from potassium 
autointoxication. After respiratory failure, there may be a rapid agonal ele- 
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vation of serum, potassium. The results indicate that it is only in terminal 
samples that the potassium may reach toxic levels. We do not Imowthe signif- 
icance of the shght increase in magnesium which follows hemorrhage or muscle 
trauma. The sodium and calcium values are essentially unchanged. 

Comparison of the changes in the canine blood constituents which follow 
hemorrhage with those which are found after muscle trauma reveals only minor 
differences between the two conditions. Thus, for the same decrease in pH, 
dogs which are bled show a larger increase in phosphte than do traumatized 
animals (see 35). In both man (30) and dog (2), trauma produces a greater in- 
crease in pulmonary ventilation than occurs after hemorrhage. This results in 
a lower arterial pC02 after trauma than is shorni following hemorrhage. The 
striking changes in blood constituents are the consequence of a reduction in 
blood volume — a factor common to hemorrhage and muscle trauma. 

With the exception of an increase in the plasma chloride concentration re- 
ported in patients in shock, the nature of the changes in the blood electrolytes in 
response to muscle trauma are the same in our dogs as those observed in man 
(26). However, the changes seen in the dog are gi'eater than those observed in 
man. There are several reasons for this. No therapeutic measures were under- 
taken in the animals investigated, whereas in the studies on man infusions of one 
sort or another were commonlj’’ carried out’. Consequently, the blood samples 
were di-awn from animals under conditions of more profound shock and in some 
dogs terminal samples were studied. Moreover, the well-loiovTi excellence of 
the canine respiratory and circulatory systems must have prolonged the duration 
of the shock state and, since time is an important factor in the development of 
metabolic acidosis, thus led to the large changes which we have found. The 
volume of blood removed for the various determinations constitueda greater 
proportion of the dog’s blood volume than was the case in human studies and in 
some instances probably shortened the period of survival. 

Among the various theories concerning the nature of traumtic shock is the 
conception that “toxic” substances are liberated by the injured tissues (28). In 
connection with this hypothesis it should be realized that the complex metabolic 
disturbances which are indicated by the changes in the blood constituents during 
traumatic shock may in themselves constitute a “toxic factor”, the results of 
which must be clearly distinguished from any injurious effects that may be 
ascribed to “toxins hberated from tissues at the original site of injury”. 

Analysis of our data shows a significant correlation in every experiment 
between the decreased pH and the increase in lactate, pyruvate and phosphate. 
The correlation is strikingly illustrated by plotting increases jn phosphate against 
decreases in pH. Furthermore, when phosphate is plotted against per cent 
reduction in blood volume, it is apparent that the increase in phosphate occurs 
Avhen the blood volume is decreased in excess of 20 per cent, and that it rises 
progressively to higher values in animals in which the reduction is greater than 
this (35). 

The changes in the blood constituents indicate the nature and the extent of 
some of the metabolic disturbances which occur when the blood flow is slowed 
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by decreasing the blood volume. Measurements of the arterial pH, CO 2 , 
lactate and phosphate, therefore, provide further quantitative criteria not only 
for determining the depth or degree of shock, but also for testing at various 
stages the effectiveness of transfusion or any other therapeutic procedure 
(see 43). 


SUMMARY 

The major changes in blood chemistry and in acid base balance which occur 
when the blood volume of dogs is reduced by hemorrhage or muscle trauma 
consist of progressive decreases in pH and arterial CO 2 content and progressive 
increases in the concentrations of lactate and phosphate. There are slight 
increases in pymvate and sulfate, and the base . bound by protein is reduced. 
Little or no change takes place in plasma water and chloride concentrations. In 
the control animals the sum of the anions is less than the total base values. This 
deficit becomes larger during shock, suggesting an increase in some unknown 
fixed acid. The metabolic acidosis present during shock is partly compensated 
bj" a reduction in the arterial CO 2 tension. 

The sum of the cations (Na + K Ca -f- Mg) agrees v'^ell with the total base 
determinations. The increase in the sum of the cations which occurs after 
hemorrhage or muscle trauma is accounted for by increases in the concentrations 
of potassium and magnesium. 
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The calorigenic action of adrenalin for the mammalian organism as a whole 
has long since been indubitably established. In contrast "with this certainty, 
however, the locus of tliis increase in respiratory metabolism must still be 
regarded as in doubt. This is not due to lack of effort, but to the conflicting 
nature of the evidence on record. This is too voluminous to be reviewed here; 
suffice it to say that in attempts to determine whether the hormone is a specific 
and general stimulant to cellular metabolism nearly all organs and tissues of the 
mammalian body and some others have been tested in ^dvo and/or in vitro. 
These include the adrenal gland itself, blood cells, brain, heart, kidnej’-, liver, 
nerve trunks, placenta, pituitar}'-, sarcomas, skeletal and smooth muscle, skin, 
thyroid, tumors and yeast. Also, mere separation into a predominantly visceral 
or peripheral locus has been attempted by use of hepatectomized or eviscerated 
preparations, or of single limbs. The variable reports as knovm to us include: 
52 that can be interpreted as indicating general stimulation; 24 describing in- 
hibition; 29 indicating no effect or at least none in the absence of the liver; and 
11 suggesting that the effect depends on the concentration of adrenalin, or of 
available oxygen or the presence or absence of functioning sympathetic nerves. 

Our own previous experience has been negative: no effect could be observed 
on isolated frog muscles (Griffith, 1923) ; and the oxj^gen utilization of the hind 
leg follo^ving intra-arterial injection of adrenalin was reduced (Griffith and 
Hummel, 1930; Gammer and Griffith, 1939); but, since the rate of blood flow 
was, also, it was concluded that this was the specific effect of adrenalin and the 
reduced respiratory metabolism was merely secondary to it. In these expen- 
ments, use of intra-arterial injection had been resorted to in the effort to isolate 
any possible specific, peripheral action. The result being negative would not 
have to mean, however, that the peripheral tissues do not ordinarily participate 
in the normal calorigenic response to adrenalin administered intravenously or 
entering the blood stream from the glands themselves. Although it has been 
agreed since the work of Boothby and Sandiford (1923) that the calorigenic 
action of adrenalin is something more than any possible specific dynamic action 
of glucose resulting from the carbohydrate plethora afforded by 'the accompany- 
ing hyperglycemia, it was hypothetically not inconceivable that adrenalin might 
be unable to exert this effect in the absence of an increased tissue ^sugar supply. 
Or, the hypertension resulting from its usual mode of action might overcome the 
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constrictor effect which usuallj' resulted from intra-arterial injection and so 
increase rather than decrease peripheral blood flow, thus making possible an 
increased peripheral oxj'^gen consumption. Or, again, it might be possible 
that some, as j’^et, entirely unsuspected visceral adjuvant available only when 
adrenalin was free to act viscerally as well as peripherally was necessary for the 
peripheral effect itself. 

For these reasons, it was decided to study the metabolism of a hind leg during 
the action of intravenously administered adrenalin; and tliis was extended to 
include not only oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide output, but sugar 
retention and lactate output as well; all being computed from measurement of 
blood flow and arterial- venous differences corrected for any change in blood 
h 5 ^dration. 

Procedure. Cats under nembutal-urethane anesthesia were prepared for 
intravenous injection (jugular vein), arterial blood sampling (carotid arterjO and 
for securing a sample of venous blood and determining its rate of flow from a 
hind leg; this last being done as follows. The left leg was always retained for 
obsen’-ation and its circulation, therefore, left intact. The right iliac artery 
was ligated merely to prevent engorgement and loss of blood into this leg when 
the iliac vein from it was subsequently cannulated. This cannula, of large 
bore to prevent obstraction by clotting and permit easy cleaning, was placed 
centrally in the right iliac vein and as close to the vena cava as a protecting 
bull-dog clamp permitted. All other branches into the vena cava, except the 
left iliac, for two centimeters or so above its origin, were ligated. 

. A venous blood sample from the observed left leg was obtained and its rate 
of flow determined by transfer of the clamp protecting the cannula in the right 
iliac vein to the vena cava about one centimeter above its origin, thus diverting 
all blood from the left leg into the cannula. From this it was taken up as 
rapidly as it appeared by syringe, the filling of which was carefulty timed. 
A previous report (Griffith et al., 1946) offers a defense for the retention of this 
primitive, but thoroughly dependable measurement of flow rate so long after 
the development of others of apparently superior elegance. 

As much of this venous sample as required for analysis was retained and the 
remainder immediately reinjected. 

"Vifliile this venous sample was being obtained a simultaneous arterial sample 
was secured from the carotid artery. 

Adrenalin chloride solution (Parke-Davis) was diluted just before use with 
isotonic NaCl to provide the rates of administration shomi in the tables when 
injected intravenously (jugular) 1 cc. per minute. Injection was for 5 minutes; 
it was begun immediately after determination of the normal rate of blood flow 
and obtaining a pair of normal, simultaneous arterial-venous (carotid-iliac vein) 
blood samples; blood flow was again measured and blood samples taken during 
the last minute of the injection while it continued irithout change or interrap- 
tion, or immediately upon its termination. 

Heparin was used to prevent clotting. Blood sugar and lactate detennina- 
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tions were made on Folin~Wu tungstic acid filtrates by the methods of Hagedom 
and Jensen and of Friedemann, Cotonio and Shaffer, respectively. Blood 
hydration was estimated by the colorimetric method of Cohen and Smith as 
modified by Wu for alkaline hematin. Oxj'gen and carbon dioxide contents 
were obtained by the manometric method of Van Slyke and Neill; proper precau- 
tion was taken to prevent alteration of gas content of the blood samples during 
collection and while awaiting analysis. 

Results, Blood hydration. The oxygen capacity of venous blood was 0.14 
vol. per cent greater than arterial as an average of all determinations; i.e., there 
is a slight concentration of the blood on passage through the tissues capillaries. 


TABLE 1 

The effect of 5-minule intravenous 
infection of adrenalin on the rate 
of blood flow in the hind leg of 
anesthetized cats 




1 BLOOD FLOW 


NUitBER 



ADRENAtlN 

INJECTION 

OF 

DETERMI- 

NATIONS 

Normal 

Effect of 
injection 
(%of 
nonnal) 

min* 


cc./min. 


0-0005 

39 

17.5 

144 

0.001 

40 

18.6 

138 

0.002 

40 

16.4 

117 

0.004 

44 

14.4 

108 

0.008 

49 

15.3 

103 


TABLE 2 

The effect of B-minulc intravenous injection 
of adrenalin in the anesthetized cat on 
arterial blood lactate level, and the rale 
of output of lactate by the tissues of the 
hind leg into the blood 




BLOOD lactate* 

ADRENALIN 

INJECTION 

NDlfBER 

OF 

EXPERI- 

MENTS 

Change in 
arterial 
blood lac- 

Effect on tissue lac- 
tate output 


tate con- 
centration 
(mgm. %) 

mgm./ 

min. 

Per cent 
of normal 

msm.fk$m./ 

min. 

0.0005 

7 

-0.6 

-fl.46 

356 

0.001 

7 

-fl.5 

-fO.35 

142 

0.002 

10 

-M.9 

-fO.25 

126 

0.004 

8 

-1-2.5 ■ 

-fO.43 

156 

0.008 

17 

-f3.6 

-1-0.37 

137 


* Average normal arterial blood lactic 
acid concentration for the 49 experiments, 
14.3 mgm. per cent; average normal output, 
0.86 mgm./min. 


Following the intravenous injection of adx’enalin this concentration effect is 
slightly diminished, venous blood being then only 0.10 vol. per cent greater in 
average oxygen capacity than arterial. These values, both normally and after 
injection are almost exactly the same as those found in the previous work 
(Griffith et al., 1946) in which adrenalin was administered intra-arterially rather 
than intravenous^. There was no observable relationship between- the dosage 
of adrenalin, within the range employed here, and the effect on blood fij'^dration. 
And although, as a matter of principle, corrections were made in accordance with 
the indicated change in hydration, these were negligibly small and had no effect 
on the average results or their interpretation. 

Blood flow. The data of table 1 indicate that the average effect of adrenalin 
administered intravenously at the rates and under the experimental conditions 
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emplo 3 ’’ed here is to increase to a greater or less extent the rate of flow of blood 
through a hind leg. Since arterial blood pressures were not recorded it is im- 
possible to be certain as to the factors involved; but from generally accepted 
premises it is not improbable that the maximal increase with the minimal rate 
of injection implies the lack of any local vasoconstriction and perhaps some 
dilatation since arterial blood pressure probably was. raised very little and might 
be expected occasionally to fall. As the rate of administration is increased, a 
balance between increasing degrees of local vasoconstriction and elevation of 
arterial pressure would explain the progressive decline in the augmentation of 
blood flow as observ-ed here, until with maximal rate of injection the twopracti- 
callj’- offset each other, and flow rate remains essentially unaltered. 

It deserves to be stressed that either qualitatively or quantitatively these 
results are perhaps not safelj’’ transferable to other experimental conditions. 
A large amount of unpublished plethysmograpliic work supports suggestions 
already in the literature that adrenalin may affect the circulation in the limb quite 
differently under different anesthetics or in the absence of anesthesia altogether. 
And even under the routinely standardized procedure of these experiments the 
effect of any given rate of injection was unpredictable in any one cat or in the 
same cat from one injection to another (see tables 3 and 6). In particular, if 
initial blood pressure is low, adrenalin even in liigh concentration seemed to im- 
prove the circulation in the leg more than otherwise; but in addition to this there 
must be other factors, at present uncontrollable, influencing results to the end 
that those described here are to be considered only as a valid description of the 
average reaction under the special conditions of these experiments. 

Lactic acid outpid. These results (tables 2 and 3) permit no doubt that adrena- 
lin may increase lactate output by the peripheral tissues of the leg ; and although 
this was the average effect with all rates of injection it was not invariable: once 
there was no change and in 14 there appeared to be a decrease — these occurring 
with about equal frequenc}’^ at all rates of administration (table 3). 

In addition, these data present a curious challenge to interpretation. It will 
be noted (table 2) that with all except the lowest rate of adrenalin injection, 
arterial blood lactate concentration is increased, and progressively with dosage as 
might be expected if adrenalin specifically augments lactate liberation by tissue 
(muscle) cells. With the lowest rate of adrenalin administration, however, arter- 
ial lactate concentration is actually slightly reduced. In both of these respects 
these data conform very well with those of a previous report on adrenalin lactaci- 
demia (Griffith et al., 1939). This independent confirmation of this seemingly 
paradoxical reduction of arterial lactate concentration with the lowest rate of 
adrenalin injection makes it less easy than formerly to dismiss it as possibly an 
experimental error. Any physiological explanation of it, however, would appear 
only to be made increasingly difficult by the seemingly equally anomalous maxi- 
mum increase of lactate output by the leg tissues by this same minimal rate of 
adrenalin administration. The only reconciliation of these apparently contra- 
dictory effects which comes to mind is the possibility that, arterial concentration 
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TABLE 3 


Correlation of changes of lactate output with change of blood floio of the hind leg of anesthetized 
cats folloioing S-minutc intravenous injection of adrenalin 



CHANCE IK BLOOD FLOW (CC./lClU.) 

ADREKALIN 

INJECTION 

>-3 

-3 to -1 

-1 to 0 

0 

0 to +2 . 

"f'2 to 4'S 

+S to +10 

>+10 


Change in lactate output (mgm./min.) with the no. of expts. in parenthesis 

insm./ksm./ 

min. j 

0.0005 

— 

—■ 

(1) 

-0.2G 

— 

(D 

+0.57 

(1) 

+0.63 

— 

(4) 

+1.28 

0.001 

— 

(1) 

+0.45 

— 

— 

(2) 

-0.32 

(1) 

+1.02 

— ■: 

(3) 

+0.42 

0.002 

(2) 

-0.24 

(3) 

+0.03 

] 

(2) 

+0.19 

(1) 

-0.02 

— 

— 

(1) 

+0.05 

(D 

+2.09 

0.004 

(2) 

+0.17 

— 

(2) 

+0.5S 

(1) 

j +1.48 

(1) 

0.00 

i 

(2) 

+0.38 

' — 

— 

0.008 

(5) 

+0.06 

(1) 

+1.33 

(1) 

+0.6S 

1 (D 
+0.26 

(1) 

-0.02 

(7) 

+0.45 

— 

— 

Average 

(9) 

+0.01 

(5) 

+0.37 

(6) 

+0.33 

(3) 

+0.57 

(6) 

-0.02 

(ID 

+0.48 

(1) 

+0.05 

(8) 

+1.06 


‘ (9) 

+0.01 

(ID 

+0.35 

(9) 

+0.17 

(ID 

+0.48 

(9) 

+0.95 


TABLE 4 

The effect of 6-minulc intravenous injection of adrenalin on arterial blood sugar level, arterio- 
venous blood sugar difference and the rate of sugar uptake from the blood by the 
tissues of the kind leg of the anesthetized cal 


BLOOD SUGAR 


ADRENALIN 

INJECTION 

NUMBER or 
EXPERIMENTS 

Change in 
arterial blood 

Arterio-venous difference 
(mgm. %) 

Effect on tissue sugar uptake 



sugar concen- 
tration 
(mgm. %) 

Normal 

After injection 

Mgm./min. 

Per cent of 
normal 

msm./ksm./min. 

0.0005 


+18 

10 

mm 

+2.41 

179 

0.001 


+23 

10 


+3.91 

240 

0.002 

10 

+70 

11 


+8.27 

482 

0.004 

14 

+85 

13 


+8.43 

487 

0.008 

19 

+60 

15 

■ ■ 

+7.94 

321 


representing merely a balance between input and outgo, some other organ, 
possibly liver, is stimulated under these conditions to remove lactate from the 
blood even slightly faster than it is being added to it. But if this is so, another 
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problem immediately presents itself : why, with much less augmentation of out- 
put from the peripheral tissues by the remaining rates of adrenalin injection does 
arterial lactate concentration actually increase? Could it be at all reasonable 
to assume that as adrenalin dosage increases, hver (?) activity in removing lac- 
tate from the blood is reduced either by vasoconstriction with reduced access to 
liver cells or through some specific adrenalin effect? 

The association of maximum increase of lactate output vdth maximum in- 
crease of blood flow supports Cori’s persistent contention (Cori et al., 1935) that 
adrenalin lactacidemia is not asphyxial in origin, but the result of a specific 
cellular action; for, as argued above, there is no reason to doubt that the large 
increase of blood flow with the minimal rate of adrenalin administration must be 
due to lack of any considerable constriction and possibly even to local vaso- 
dilatation. In this one of its actmties, however, the remaining augmentations 
of lactate output would, at least superficially, appear to indicate that unlike 
other of its effects (vasoconstriction; cardiac acceleration; intestinal inhibition) 
this one is not proportional to adrenalin concentration. This may be due only, 
however, to the fact that demonstration and quantitation of this particular 
effect could be seriously and, in experiments of this kind, unavoidably interfered 
■with and obscured by concomitant vasomotor effects. Perhaps the maximim 
output with the lowest doage does not mean that whatever specific effect adrena- 
lin has on lactate liberation is maximum at this concentration of it in the Woo'd, 
but that the accompanying vasodilatation permits maximum access to the tissue 
cells ivith maximum transport of anj’’ lactate liberated. As adrenalin concentra- 
tion increases, its effect on those cells to which it is accessible might increase 
proportionally while total measured tissue output was diminished through 
vasoconstriction. Indeed this seems to be the only explanation Avhich would 
account for the almost uniform augmentation of measured output at all but the 
^ minimum rate of adrenalin administration: a (hypothetical) progressively in- 
tense lactate liberation almost exactty balanced by progressive restriction of the 
areas of tissue formation by a (very probable) progressive ■ intensity of vaso- 
constriction. 

Correlation of the lactate output with change of blood flow is more clearly 
revealed in table 3 where the data of table 2 are rearranged specifically in relation 
to concomitant change in blood flow. 

Tissue sugar retention. It may be seen in table 4 that the uptake of sugar from 
the blood by the tissues of the leg is being greatly aumgmented during the 5th 
minute of adrenalin hyperglycemia. Indeed this was the most constant effect, 
aside from the hyperglycemia itself, in this series of determinations: as has been 
mentioned the effects on blood flow and lactate output were variable; and, as A\nll 
be seen, the effect on oxygen utilization and carbon dioxide output is extremely 
so; in contrast, however, sugar retention was invariably increased. - Much and 
often as the hyperglycemia has been invoked as an essential mechanism in the 
calorigenic response to adrenalin, this, to our knowledge, is the first .direct 
measurement of its relation to and effect upon tissue sugar uptake. 
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In this relationship it is seen that both hyperglycemia and tissue retention 
increase to a maximum with injection at the rate of 0.004 mgm./kgm./min., but 
that a rate of administration greater than this (0.008 mgm./kgm./min.) results 
in reduced . increases of each. This reversal of effect in so far as the hyper- 
glycemia is concerned provides welcome confirmation of the only previous 
description of it (Griffith et al.,' 1939), but does little to advance explanation, 
except to indicate that increased tissue sugar “utilization”, then surmised as one 
of several possible factors, is less than likelj' to be responsible; for increase of 
tissue sugar uptake is seen now to be reduced correspondingly. This latter no 
doubt could be related to the intensification of vasoconstriction wliich had to be 
postulated to ex-plain the failure of this highest rate of injection to have any 
significant effect on blood flow in spite of the undoubted maximal elevation of 
arterial blood pressure. But, if reduced increase of blood flow and thereby of 
total tissue sugar suppl}' Avere the cause of the i-educed increase of retention, 
hyperglycemia should be increased. The reduced hyperglycemia following maxi- 
mal adrenalin injection must, therefore, be due to reduced blood sugar 
augmentation. 

Being thus forced to conclude that the reduced increase of retention with the 


highest rate of adrenalin administration is probably due to reduction of the 
diffusion gradient established by the blood sugar level, directs attention to the 
latter as probably the controlling factor throughout. This is reinforced if com- 
parison is made of the effects of 0.0005 and 0.004 mgm./kgm./min.: Avith the 
former, and using the average figures of tables 1 and 4, blood flow is increased 
7.6 cc./min. and blood sugar level, 18 mgm. per cent, wliich would increase the 
amount of sugar brought to the tissues by 1 .4 mgm./min. ; with the higher rate of 
administration the corresponding figures are 1.1 cc./min. and 85 mgm. per cent. 


or an increased tissue supply of only 0.9 mgm./min. Thus Anth the loAvest rate 
of injection, an increase of supply of 1.4 mgm./min. is accompanied by a 79 per 
cent increase in tissue sugar uptake; Avhile, AAuth the higher, an increase of supply 
of only 0.9 mgm./min, is accompanied by an increase of tissue retention of 387 per 
cent. Or, again, 306 per cent increase in retention (387-79 per cent) accompanies 

an increase in 'blood sugar level of ig ' ~ ^ or 372 per cent, while the 

actual total supply is decreased ^~2~4~ ^ 

For total supply to have been determinant in the amount of sugar retained by 
the tissues from the blood AAmuld imply an equilibrium between the latter and 
metabolic utilization by them. This as far as Ave know Avould, at least in the 
main, be either immediate oxidation or synthesis to glycogen, either or AAhich 
Avbuld entail increased oxygen utilization. In the absence of any measurable 
effect on the latter as described in the folloAAang section, it is fortunate to be able 


to inAmke a purely physical equilibrium Avith no metabolic connotations and in 
AA'hich the diffusion gradient established by blood sugar level appears to be the 
chief controlling factor in so far at least as concerns the quiescent metabolic 


condition of an anesthetized animal. 
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Respiratory Metabolism. Oxygen consumption. The significance of the data of 
tables 5 and 6 can be fullj'^ appreciated onlj'^ if it is recalled that the rates of 
adrenalin administration employed here are such as invariably increase the 
respiratory metabolism of the animal as a whole (Griffith et ah, 1940; Jones and 
Griffith, 1945). These results would indicate that this calorigenic action may 
occasionally receive contribution from, but is not dependent upon the peripheral 
tissues; those of table 5 make it quite clear that the average, over-all effect of 


TABLE 5 

The effect of 6 -mi 7 nile, inlrave 7 wus i7iject707i of isolOTiic NaCl a/id of adrenalin on oxijgen 
consu 77 iplion a7id carbon dioxide output of the tissues of the hvid leg of the 

a7icslhclizcd cat 


INJECTION 

NUMBER 

OF DETERMI- 
NATIONS 

1 NORMAL 

j 

AFTER INJECTION 

EFFECT OF INJECTION 

Jlean diFercnce 

MD* 

cc./min. 

PEoD 

Ox 3 'gen consumption 

0.9 % NaCl 

15 

0.84 ±0.07 

0.93 ±0.08 

±0.09 ±0.11 

0.8 

Adrenalin (mgm./ 






kgm./min.) 

Wm 





0.0005 


0.97 ±0.05 

0.90 ±0.06 

-0.07 ±0.08 

1.0 

0.001 


1.02 ±0.06 

0.89 ±0.04 

-0.13 ±0.07 

1.9 

0.002 

30 

1.07 ±0.07 

1.02 ±0.07 

-0.05 ±0.10 

0.5 

0.004 

30 

0.81 ±0.05 

0.65 ±0.05 

-0.16 ±0.07 

2.3 

0.008 

30 

0.89 ±0.04 

0.96 ±0.04 

±0.07 ±0.06 

1.1 


Carbon dioxide output 


0.9 % NaCl 

15 

0.78 ±0.06 

0.82 ±0.11 

±0.04 ±0.13 

0.3 

Adrenalin (mgm./ 
kgm./min.) 
0.0005 

30 

0.94 ±0.06 

1.24 ±0.11 

±0.30 ±0.13 

2.3 

0.001 

30 

0.83 ±0.08 

1.07 ±0.11 

±0.24 ±0.14 

1.7 

0.002 

30 

1.13 ±0.07 

1.28 ±0.12 

±0.15 ±0.14 

1.1 

0.004 

30 

0.61 ±0.06 • 

0.70 ±0.06 

±0.09 ±0.08 

1.1 

0.008 

30 

0.78 ±0.05 

0.94 ±0.06 

±0.16 ±0.08 

2.0 


* Critical ratio : Mean Difference divided by the Probable Error of the Difference. 


adrenalin at any rate of injection is statistically insignificant, in that the mean 
differences are in no case as much as three times their probable errors; and, fur- 
ther, insofar as there tends to be any effect at all, it is predominantly inhibitory. 
This last would appear from table 6 to be an accompaniment of concomitant 
reduction in blood flow. At least, T\ith but one insignificant exception, all re- 
ductions of blood flow are accompanied by rouglily proportionate decreases in 
oxygen utilization as shown in the left-hand side of the table. The simplest 
explanation of this would seem to be that under the conditions of these experi- 
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merits with intravenous administration of adrenalin at rates that are predomi- 
nantly pressor in action, reduced blood flow could only rarely be attributed to 
deduced arterial pressure and must generally have resulted from an intensity of 
local vasoconstriction sufficient to counteract an accompanying hypertension. 

It will also be noticed that a reduction of oxygen utilization occurs as fre- 


TABLE 6 


Correlation of changes of oxggen consumption and carbon dioxide output with change 
of blood Jloio of the hind leg of ancslhctized cats following S-minute 
intravenous htjcclioti of adrctialin 


INTRA- 

NXNOUS 

ADREN- 

ALIN 


-20 to -3 

-3 to -1 

—1 toO 

0 

0 to +2 

-f*2 to +5 

+S to +10 


CrtANCn IN BLOOD FLOW (CC. TER MIN.) 


Change in COj output and Oj consumption (cc. per min.) with the number of cjcperimcnts in parenthesis 



co=; 

II 


Oj 

m 

0; 

CO; 

0; 

CO; 

0; 

CO; 

0: 

CO; 

0; 

CO; 

0; 

kgm./ 

min. 

0.0005 

(1) 

(0) 

(S) 

(1) 


(4) 

(0 

(4) 



-0.18 

-0.21 

-0.30 

-0.06 



— 

— 





+0.84 

-0.09 

O.OOl 

(5) 

(2) 

(3) 

— 

(0) 

(5) 

(3) 

(9) 



-0.65 

-0.13 



B 

— 



+0.20 

-0.19 





0,002 

(S) I 

(0) j 

(I) j 

— j 

(4) , 

(2) 

1 

». j 

(4) 








ig 

— 

— 

m 



+0.30 

+0.01 

-0.10 



0.004 

(4) 

(4) 

1 

(0) 

1 

1 (3) 

I (4) 

' (3) j 

(2) 

' (4) 







-0.03 

-0.01 

-0.14 

+0.07 

+0.48 

-0.22 

+0.87 


+0.6lj 

-0.36 

O.OOS 

(3) 

1 * 

(5) 

(3) 


(8) 

(0) 

(4) 

(I 

) 

-0.76 

-0.35 

0.00 

-0.12 



B 

B 









Average 

(IS) 

(23) 

(24) 

(4) 

(22) 

(20) 

(20) 

(19) 

-0.3o' 


-0.16 

-0.14 

-0.12 

-o.os 

-0.01 

-0.01 

-0.04 

+0,05 

+0.51 

+0.01 ■ 

4-0.40 ■ 

4-0.14 ■ 

4-1.11 

-0.03 

(65) 

(85) 

1 ... 

-O.IS 

-0.17 ±0.05 

+0.47 [ 

+0.03 ±0.05 


quently as an increase even Avhen blood flow is augmented. This probab y re- 
sults from the two different means wherebj": blopd flow maj'’ probably be in- 
creased, under, the., conditions of these- experiments: viz., 1, local (musculai?) 

vasodilatation; and- 2, a hypertension sufficient to drive an increased amount of 
blood through still patent channels in spite of extensive local vasoconstriction. 
The- first, by increasing access to previously anemic areas might be expected to 
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result in increased oxygen utilization; the second, equally with reduced blood 
flow, as above, could be expected to be accompanied by a reduction of oxygen 
utilization. 

This would seem to provide a satisfactoiy explanation of these results in terms 
of the known vasomotor effects of adrenalin and without assuming any specific 
effect of it on oxygen utilization by the peripheral tissues. Further Avork may 
show it to be incomplete; and it is true that these results can, be explained 
equally ivell by assuming adrenalin increases or decreases oxygen utilization iidth 
either effect antagonized or abetted by accompanying vasoconstriction or dilata- 
tion. But until further work shows that a specific effect of either kind is in- 
volved, the simpler h^Toff^esis seems preferable. At all events the main question 
these experiments ivere designed to test seems to have been answered, to the 
effect that the calorigenic action of adrenalin for the animal as a whole is con- 
tributed to only infrequently bj'- increased oxygen utilization by the peripheral 
tissues and usually occurs in spite of their ox 3 ’^gen utilization being diminished. 

Carbon dioxide oxdpid. Again, as with oxygen consumption, it may be recalled 
that the rates of intravenous adrenalin administration employed here invariably 
increase the total carbon dioxide output of the animal as a whole. By contrast, 
the data of table 5 indicate that the average, overall effect for these peripheral 
tissues is statistical!}’’ insignificant, although, in contrast to oxygen consumption, 
whateA’’er trend there is, is positive rather than negative. This positive trend as 
well as its average insignificance is shoum by table 6 to be due to the occurrence 
at all rates of injection of positive and negative results (with the fonner, on the 
average, predominating) roughlj’’ proportional to the concomitant change in 
blood flow. Thus, reduction of blood flow, uith only two exceptions, is accom- 
panied by reduced carbon dioxide output, ivhich, on the average (—0.18 cc./min.) 
is very similar to the average reduction of oxygen consumption (—0.17 cc./min.). 
Increased blood flow is accompanied more often by increased carbon dioxide out- 
put (16 out of 21 instances) than by increased oxj’^gen consumption (10 out of 21) 
and the increase of the former (av., -1-0.47 cc./min.) is much greater than that of 
the latter (av., 4-0.03 cc./min.) which is altogether insignificant. Also, this 
excess of carbon dioxide output over oxygen utilization is especially marked irith 
the largest increases of blood flow. From these facts it may be inferred that, on 
the whole, carbon dioxide output is related to blood flow in the same manner as 
oxygen utilization as analyzed in the pre-vious section; but that it is additionally 
augmented by displacement ivith lactic acid under the conditions of increased 
blood supply which favor increased release of it as described in a previous section. 

Discussion. The effect of intravenously administered adrenalin on blood 
flow through the hind limb or resting muscle of anesthetized dogs has been 
studied by Mertens and Kahlson (1936), Rein (1937), Mertens and Rein (1938) 
and by v. Issekutz (1941) ; according to the first three, it is decreased; according 
to the last, it is increased; in our o-wn work reported here, either effect may occur 
with any rate of injection and even in the same animal at different times. This 
lability of vascular effect is undoubtedly related to the variable effect on lactate 
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output and oxygen consumption. Unlike Kramer and Schafer (1939) we do not 
find that increased output of lactic acid is proportional to reduced oxygen con- 
sumption and occurs only with I’asoconstriction ; rather, in this and a preceding 
report on the effect of intra-arterial injection of adrenalin (Griffith et ah, 1946) 
lactate output was increased maximallj'’ with maximal increases of blood flow and 
i^asoconstriction of any severity suppressed it. Nor do we support Rein (1938) 
or V.. Issekutz (1941) to the effect that adrenalin only depresses the oxj’’gen con- 
sumption of the resting leg. Again, as Avith lactate output, the effect is variable: 
it is reduced if blood flow is, as reported bj" Rein; and may be reduced eA^en if 
blood floAV is increased as found bj' a*. Issekutz; but in the latter instance it may 
also be increased — a diversity of response Avhich Ave haA-e attempted in a preAdous 
section to relate to the possible dual manner in Avhich blood flow in the peripheral 
tissues maj' be increased folloAving intraA’enous administration of adrenalin. 

It might be considered anomalous that oxj'gen consumption of the peripheral 
tissues is not more regularlj’’ increased in A'icAv of the inA'ariable increase in sugar 
retention by them. This apparently hitherto neglected datum turns out to be, 
AA'ith the accompanying hyperglycemia, the most constant of the adrenalin effects 
here measured. Even Avith the greatest reduction of blood floAV, sugar retention 
is increased. And Avith the persistent (Soskin, 1927) and CA'^^en intensified 
(Wilhelmj et ah, 1938) specific dynamic action of glucose in the eviscerate or 
liverless preparation indicating a peripheral locus, it might have been anticipated 
that the oxygen consumption of these peiipheral tissues Avould have shoAAm a 
more regular increase in response to the hyperglycemic carbohydrate plethora. 
It is not improbable that this maj’^ have contributed to such increases as.,AA-ere 
observed, but the eAudence implies that usually Avhatever augmentation may have 
resulted from this cause is more than offset by the concomitant Amsoconstriction 
and ischemia. This conflict Avould probably not arise in experiments such as those 
of Soskin and of Wilhelmj, just referred to, since infusions of glucose solution 
alone have been found (unpublished experiments), at least in the intact animal, 
not only to cause no reduction in peripheral blood floAV, but, actually, to increase 
it enormously ; probably due to the induced hjffiremic plethora and its attendant 
circulatory adjustments. Nor AAmuld it arise in the conditions of emergency 
activity in Avhich adrenalin is normalty and ph 3 ’’siologically active, since Mertens 
et al. (1936), Rein (1937) and Rein and Schneider (1930) have shoAvn that adrena- 
lin does, not counteract the vasodilatation and maj’^ eA'^en augment the already 
increased blood flow in active muscles. 

. Finally, Avhat may be concluded as to a possible specific effect of adrenalin, 
either inhibitory or augmentatory, on the metabolic rate of peripheral tissues? 
Apparentlj'', nothing conclush^e. , As already argued, the results seem compatible 
either Avith a theory of : 1 , an adrenalin stimulation Avhich is countered by vaso- 
constriction and abetted hy dilatation ; or 2, an inhibition abetted by constriction 
and countered by Amsodilatation; or 3, a lack of any specific effect, but Avith oxy- 
gen consumption paralleling the Amsomotor action. .The last being the simplest 
seems preferable until conAuncing eAridence against it is at hand. All that is 
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proven is that during the action of intravenously administered adrenalin the 
oxygen usage of peripheral tissues maj’' either increase or decrease. It may be 
that those (jNIcIver and Bright, 1924; Hunt and Bright, 192G; Cori and Buch- 
wald, 1931) ivho have still obtained a calorigenic response after hepatectomy or 
evisceraton benefited from the first, and those ivho were unsuccessful (Crile and 
Rowland, 1922; Caskey and Humel, 1927; Soskin,. 1927; Gatzanjuk, 1937) 
encountered the second of these possible results. 

SUMMARY 

At the end of 5-minute intravenous (jugular) injections of adrenalin at rates of 
0.0005, 0.001, 0.002, 0.004 and 0.008 mgm./kgm./min. the oxygen capacity of 
venous blood from a hind leg which is noimallj" 0.14 a'oI. per cent greater than 
the arterial blood entering it, is still 0.10 vol. per cent greater; i.e., blood hydra- 
tion is only negligibly affected. The rate of blood flow through the leg may be 
increased or decreased by any rate of injection but on the average was increased 
by all and maximally bj" the smallest and least bj' the largest rate. Lactate 
output bj'’ the tissues of the leg was increased on the average by all rates of in- 
jection, maximall}^ bj’- the least and much less, but approximate!}’’ to the same 
degree, by all the other rates of administration ; also maximallj’’ with the greatest 
increases of blood flow (the three lowest rates of injection) and not at all on the 
average if flow rate is decreased more than 3 cc./min. Glucose retention by the 
tissues of the leg was invariably increased whether flow rate was increased or de- 
creased; maximal retention followed administration of 0.004 mgm./kgm./min., 
which also produced the maximum hyperglycemia. In spite of this invariable 
carbohydrate plethora and usual increase of lactate output there is no evidence 
that oxj’’gen utilization is stimulated; it is actually decreased (av., —0.17 ± 0.05 
cc./min.) if blood flow is decreased; it is occasionally increased (10 out of 21 
instances) when flow is increased, but the average (-1-0.03 ± 0.05) is negligible. 
Carbon dioxide output behaves similarly except that it is increased much more 
(av., 4-0.47 cc./min.) than oxygen utilization Avhen flow rate is increased, prob- 
ably due to lactic acid displacement. Neither carbohydrate plethora nor in- 
creased lactate output appear, therefore, to involve an increase in respirator}’’ 
metabohsm of the leg tissues; and adrenalin augmentation of this for the animal 
as a whole (calorigenic action) only occasionally received augmentation from these 
peripheral tissues and must usually occur despite them. 
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jNIond (5) in 1927 measured the electrical potential of the frog’s stomach and 
found values between 10 and 70 millivolts. He noted that the longer the time 
spent in the preparation of an experiment and the more handling and trauma 
incurred bj'^ the stomach during the procedure, the greater was the tendency for 
the resting potential to be low. Using a vascular perfusion apparatus he caused 
temporary reductions in the value of the potentials by administration of various 
salt solutions, ylrile atropine, acetylcholine and adrenalin were vithout effect. 
Also H + ion increases in the perfusion fluid caused a reduction in the potential. 
He stated that within the lumen of the stomach onl 3 ^ the actual osmotic tension 
of solutions, regardless of their natui’e, had an effect on the gastric voltage and 
concluded that the salts tested effected the potential most when they were appUed 
through the vascular system. 

In 1932 Mislowitzer and Silver (3) found that the potential of cats’ stomachs 
under pernoston anesthesia sometimes exceeded 100 millivolts. Introducing 
an intra-gastric electrode through the esophagus and placing a serosal one on the 
center of the anterior stomach wall they found the potential to be substantially’^ 
lower in the pylorars than in the fundus and cardia. Contrarj’’ to the obserrm- 
tions of Mond (6), they found that changes of potential due to presence of solu- 
tions in the stomach were not due to simple osmotic effects of the solutions but 
noticed various potential responses from equal concentrations of chloride, iodine, 
rhodan and citrate introduced into the stomach. They also obser\'’ed a reduction 
of potential from the intravenous injection of adrenalin and histamine though 
they believed these very active drugs to be relatively ineffective on the potential. 
Vagal stimulation, and section of the vagi and upper spinal cord had little effect 
on the potential. On the other hand it was noted that the magnitude of the 
recordable potentials was indicative of the general state of the animal. That is, 
vdth vomiting , pulmonary edema , bradycardia or a f all in blood pressure there was 
a marked reduction in potential. 

Later in conjunction vith Rothschild (4) Mislowitzer and Silver found by 
placing ionic solutions of substances of different absorbability in the stomach, 
that the potential difference decreased during times of the greatest absorption. 

Sarre (11) also working with pernostonized cats confirmed the fact that there 
was a potential difference across the gastric membrane. He found the mucosal 
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sur ace negative with respect to the serosa and stated that there was an increase 
in potential when the stomacli was stimulated to secrete by the injection of his- 
tamine. 

Quigley et al. (6) have repeated certain phases of Sarre’s (11) work by using 
the apparatus of Adair and Goodman (1) on the stomach and pouch of unanes- 
thetized Pavlov dogs. The circuit was completed with the extra gastric elec- 
trode on the abraded sldn. They found the resting potential of the stomach to 
be from 20 to 30 millivolts, and of the pouch 10 to 20 millivolts. They did not 
obseiA’c any significant change in potential following the subcutaneous injection 
of 0.5 mgm. histamine or 2 mgm. pilocarpine, {similarly they obseived no 
change in potential when solutions with a pH range of from 1.08 to 9 were intro- 
duced into the stomach. Neither did hypertonic, isotonic, or h 5 'potonic NaCI 
solutions affect the potentials when introduced into the stomach or pouch. How- 
ever 5 per cent dextrose caused an increase in negativity as did whole milk. 
Soluble casein was without effect. 

Rehm (7) has attempted to relate the electrical energj’’ involved in the stomach 
with the energy required for acid secretion. "Working with dogs he has reported 
that the stomach' can maintain its potential at a constant level despite the fact 
that the maximum current was being drawn in the external circuit. He devised 
an apparatus to include a small area of stomach (21 sq. cm.) in a miniature water 
bath which made possible the measurement of the rate of secretion as well as the 
potential (8). Using pemostonized dogs, zinc acetate, and saturated potassium 
cliloride electrodes, the potential was decreased to a relativelj’^ constant le'\’’el 
mth a progressive increase in secretion by repeated subcutaneous injections of 
histamine. Accumulation of secreted acid in the stomach to a degree where the 
pH dropped to 1.9 to 2.6 did not alter the recorded potential. Solutions of HCI 
of pH 0.64 to 1.1 applied to the mucosa on the other hand led to a fall of potential 
which appeared to be due to an effect on the gastric cells rather than a simple 
electro-physical effect from the interaction of solutions. Since a fall of potential 
occurred \vith histamine stimulation even though the secretions were buffered, 
it appeared that the effect of histamine on the gastric voltage was direct!}’' due 
to the effect of the drag on the cells, and not indirectly due to the accumulation 
of acid. 

Later Rehm (9) demonstrated that an electric current applied to the secreting 
stomach of pemostonized dogs from serosa to mucosa resulted in an increase in 
the secretion of HCI. This did not occur in non-secreting stomachs. "When 
current was applied in the reverse direction there was a decrease in secretion 
together vdth depression of the potential. IVhen the secretion recovered the 
potential also recovered vith it. 

In a recent publication Rehm (10) has presented evidence that the steady 
potential of the stomach arises somewhere between the submucosa and mucosal 
surface. It is not possible at present to decide whether the source is in the base 
or apex of the mucosal cells, or in the circulatoiy network immediately beneath 
the mucosal layer. The evidence strongly indicates however that the muscle 
layers and the muscularis mucosae are not the sources. 
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i' inally Goodman (2), using a Leeds and Northrop special micromax recorder, 
studied the electrical responses of the stomachs of normal humans, and of sub- 
jects with gastric lesions, such as ulcer and carcinoma. A naso-gastric tube was 
used for the stomach lead, and the other electrode was attached to the abraded 
skin of the forearm. A standard test was evolved using the potential response 
to milk as the control measure. Data were presented on the effects of various, 
lesions on the response to milk compared with the normal response, and the re- 
sults indicated that the changes in voltage resulting from the ingestion of certain 
substances such as milk might be of diagnostic value. 

Appar.\tus. It was seen at an earlj' stage in these in\festigations that it was 
necessary to develop a recording equipment which provided adequate stability 
and sensitivity, and which faithfully recorded voltage changes as fast as one per 
second. These, conditions were fulfilled in the apparatus developed, which con- 
sisted of a push pull, single stage, amplifier operating a high resistance gal- 
vanometer, and Avhich recorded on moving photographic paper. A further 
advantage was obtained bj" using an amplifier in which the input impedance was 
high (1 megohm) in that the current drawn from the potential source was negli- 
gible. Tills factor minimized the effect of electrode resistance and placement on 
the recorded potentials. 

Amplifier. The amplifier circuit is shmvn in figure 1. It ivas a single stage, 
push pull, pentode, class A design. The tubes used provided economy of opera- 
tion and had sufficient gain and a low enough plate impedance to match roughly 
the galvanometer used. The problem of drift or base line instabilit 3 '^ ivas dealt 
with by using a common cathode bias resistor. Drift due to varjnng radiation 
and conduction of heat from the tubes to the chassis was practicall}’’ eliminated 
by raising the tubes slightty in their sockets so that there was no physical contact 
between the base of the tubes and the chassis. The galvanometer was connected 
from plate to plate of the two tubes and brought to a null point (with no potential 
difference across the input of the amplifier) bj" adjusting the center tap of a ivire 
wound potentiometer connected to the high voltage source. 

The galvanometer ivas specially constructed and was of d’Arsonval type using 
two 2 inch permanent magnets of the type used in small loud speakers. The 
moving coil ivas wound ivith 2,000 turns of no. 42 enamel covered wire and had 
a D.C. resistance of 4,200 ohms. It ivas suspended verticall}'^ by a fine phosphor- 
bronze wire allowing a linear torque movement. The plate load resistors were 
chosen to alloiv adequate gain, suitable electrical damping, and frequencies up 
to one per second. 

Records ivere taken on slow-moving 5x7 inch Velox FO paper, by means of 
a light beam reflected from a silvered microscope cover slip attached to the gal- 
vanometer coil. Another light beam reflected from the galvanometer mirror, 
and was focussed on a red-glass vieudng screen. The latter provided a means of 
obsendng the voltages being recorded during the experiments. The paper ivas 
spring driven by a metronome motor at a speed that required 50 minutes to ex- 
pose its full length. A time switch connected to the drive mechanism illuminated 
the optical slit throughout its length by a separate light source, producing verti- 
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Fig. 1. Sclieraatic diagram of calibrator, electrodes and amplifier 


calibrator 


FLUSH TUBE 



Fig. 2. Detailed diagram of construction and arrangement of electrodes. The mounting 
was a vertical bakelite plate 10 x 12 inches. The calibrator network was mounted on the 
back. 


cal Hues on the record at 10 minute intervals. Procedures were indicated by ex- 
posure of a marginal segment of the paper from an independent light source. 
Maximum gain of the amplifier recording through the saline-bridge electrodes 
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used in the experiments provided full scale deflection (5 in.) of the light beam with 
30 millivolts input. A dual potentiometer in the grid circuits provided any gain 
required up to the maximum without changing the impedance of the input 
system. 

Electrodes. The electrode system consisted of 2 saline bridges connected at 
one end with the metallic input leads to the amplifier through silver-silver 
chloride junctions (figs. 1 and 2). Plastic tubing of 2^ mm. inside diameter was 
used. This proved to be more satisfactory than the standard naso-gastric tube 
being more flexible and having a relativelj’^ smaller outside diameter for its bore, 
due to the thinness of the wall. It was therefore easier to insert, especially in 
humans. It was also unaffected by moisture. The concentration of the elec- 
trolyte used was not critical provided it was great enough to permit good con- 
ductivity; 10 per cent NaCl proved satisfactory. It was essential however for 
the electrolyte concentration at the two silver junctions to be identical. A 
T-tube w'as incorporated into each saline bridge at the silver chloride junctions 
to permit replacement of the electrolyte by flushing. 

The distal end of each bridge was closed with a | inch sprace plug. This pro- 
vided a mechanical obstruction to the escape of saline from the tubing but did not 
decrease the electrical conductivity significantly. This procedure was adopted 
because it was found in the early experiments that pinching the tubing during 
its insertion or even the act of swallowing expelled a small amount of electrolyte 
which was replaced by a bubble of air; a sudden drop in voltage often occurred 
due to the resulting high resistance of the lead. It was also found necessaiy to 
boil the saline when esophageal leads rvere used, since gas bubbles were driven off 
in the tubing by the heat of the body if this were not done, and again a high resist- 
ance developed in the bridge with a consequent reduction in recorded potential. 
To ensure that the end of the gastric electrode did not become occluded by end-on 
pressure against the gastric wall, small windows were cut in the side of the tubing 
for a distance of 1 inch from the end and distal to the wooden plug. The space 
in the tip of the tubing was filled with cotton avooI moistened vdth saline. Cal- 
ibration of the apparatus was carried out by applying potentials of 10 to 60 milli- 
volts from a voltage divider in 10 millivolt steps. The calibrator voltages were 
applied through the saline bridges from a second pair of low resistance silver- 
silver chloride junctions connected to the calibrator. The arrangement of the 
calibrator is also shown in figure 1. 

In some experiments gastric secretions and voltages were recorded simultane- 
ously. The secretions were collected in a 2 cc. plastic thimble held in a loop on 
the arm of a spring balance. The latter was connected with a pivoted mirror 
which deflected a light beam on to the same paper as used to record the potentials, 
and thus produced a photographic record of the weight of secretions. The 
spring balance gave linear displacement of the light beam as the weight of the 
secretion in the thimble increased from zero. Several thimbles of identical 
weight were provided so that when one thimble had filled it could be replaced 
instantaneously by another and the light beam returned to its foi-mer base line. 
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I'lic quuntity of secretion is indicated b.y the tolal upward excursion of the light 
lieum and the rate of seci’ction is apparent from the slope of the record. The 
spring balance was calibrated from time to time with known weights and the 
actual secretion also weighed in many instances. The photographic tracing 
proNuded an accurate record of the weight of the secretion. 

A photograph of the recording unit is shown in figure 3. 

Procedure. The eaiiy expeiiments concerned an effort to record the gastric 
potentials in humans using the techni(iue outlined by Goodman (2) with slight 
modifications. This sei'ics proved to be unsatisfactoiy mainlj’- because it was 
impossible to olitain steady records. There was almost continuous variation 
in the recorded potentials. It appeared that this was due partly to technical 
error, e.g., changes in electrical contact with the stomach wall, and partl}’^ to 
physiological effects which were not understood. Therefore a series of experi- 
ments on dogs was undertaken to clarifj’- more fully the fundamental factors 
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Fig. 3. Photograph of recording unit for gastric potential and secretiSn, incorporating 
camera and paper drive mechanism, galvanometer, and spring balance with their optical 
systems. 


affecting the gastric potentials, and to attempt to devise a more reliable tech- 
nique. 

Dogs were used, tveighing 4 to 18.5 kilos, the majority weighing 6 to 10 kilos. 
They were anesthetized with urethane, 1.5 grams per kilo; urethane plus chlora- 
lose, 0.75 gram and 40 mgm. per kilo respectively; soluble barbitone, 225 mgm. 
per kilo; or pentobai'bital, 45 mgm. per kilo. Anesthetics were usualty given 
intraperitonealty. The type of anesthetic did not seem to affect the potentials 
of the stomach, though the depth of anesthesia did to some extent. A trache- 
otomy was done and a tap cannula inserted into the internal jugular vein for the 
injection of di'ugs. The stomach was brought up into a mid-line abdominal 
incision and a flanged glass gastroenterostomy tube 1| cm. in diameter and 15 
cm. long was tied into the anterior wall of the stomach by a pursestring suture. 
All bleeders were caught and tied. The gastrostom}^ tube protraded through 
the abdominal incision and was held vertically in a clamp. This tube provided 
a means of introducing solutions and the recording electrode into the stomach. 
To prevent salivary secretion from entering and gastric contents from leardng 
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the stomach, the esophagus was tied in the neck and the pylonis ligated just distal 
to the sphincter. In tying the pylorus care was taken to exclude the vessels 
from the ligature. 

In the early experiments various electrolytic solutions were put into the 
stomach into which the gastric electrode dipped. It was found that over a wide 
range of concentrations the effect of these solutions on the recorded potential 
difference was insignificant provided the}’’ were sufficiently ionized to give good- 
conductivity (see also Quigley, 6). Thus tap water resulted in a slightly lower 
recorded potential than physiological saline, but there was little difference be- 
tween 0.9 per cent saline and stronger salt solutions, and various concentrations 
of hj'drochloric acid. Also the gradual increase in acidity that occurred -vrith the 
accumulation of secreted acid did not alter the background potential signifi- 
cantly. These observations are in agreement vith those of Mond (5), Goodman 
(2) and Quigley et al. (6). Physiological saline was finall}'- adopted as the stand- 
ard intra-gastric medium. The stomach was filled until the level of saline was 
half way up the gastrostomy tube. The changing level of the saline in the tube 
permitted obsenmtions on the peristaltic movements and the effect of respiratory 
movements. The gastric electrode dipping into the saline which filled the 
stomach recorded the potentials from the mucosa as a whole, rather than from 
regions of the mucosa. Artifacts due to peristalsis and respiration were almost 
completely absent. 

A second series of experiments was performed in which efforts were made to 
correlate gastric secretion and potentials. In these cases a gastrostomy opening 
was made on the anterior stomach wall about 2 cm. proximal to the upper limit 
of the pjdoric antrum. Through this opening a spiral made of 3 mm. glass 
rod was inserted into the stomach. Tliis sensed to separate and prevent appo- 
sition of the mucosal surfaces so that peristalsis was ineffective, and the steady 
flow of gastric secretion could be recorded. The size of the glass spiral in each 
dog was carefully chosen to avoid stretching of the stomach and possible inter- 
ference -with its secretoiy activity. A straight flanged glass tube 1.5 cm. in 
diameter to seiA^e as a collecting tube was then tied into the gastrostomy opening 
irith a pursestring suture, and brought out through a skin incision over the right' 
rectus. The dog was placed on its right side, the table top was tilted and the 
position of the dog and collecting tube adjusted until the long axis of the stomach 
and the collecting tube were in alignment and almost vertical. The gastric 
secretions were thus permitted to flow steadily out of the collecting tube. The 
gastric electrode was inserted through the collecting tube and a cotton wick 
in the end of it allowed to lie on the mucosa. At the conclusion of the experi- 
ment the dog was. killed with everything in situ. The accessible Geft) flank 
and lower ribs were carefully cut away leaving the viscera undisturbed. A 
window was then cut in the fundus of the stomach and the interior of the stomach 
examined to be sure that there was no obstruction of the flow of secretions 
and no accumulation of them in the stomach, and to note that the recording 
electrode made good contact with the mucosa. The position of the electrode 
was also noted. 
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In a third series of experiments -where it was desired to obtain records of 
the potentials from various regions of the stomach, the first technique was 
used, but no saline was placed in the stomach. The electrode was directed 
through the gastrostom.y opening toward the region from which the potentials 
were to be recorded and the wick in the end of it allowed to rest gently against 
the mucosa. 

The extra gastric lead was placed in various positions. The recorded voltages 
were not materially affected by its position for it made little difference whether 
it was placed on the serosal surface of the stomach, in the peritoneal cavit}’’, 
subcutaneously, or on the moistened surface of the skin. The fact that the 
site of the extra gastric electrode did not affect the recorded voltages is e.\'plained 
by the high input impedance (1 megohm) of the recording system. 

The ends of the gastric and exti-a-gastric leads Avere placed together in a beaker 
of saline before and after each experiment, and the amplifier turned up. If 
there was anj’- deflection from the zero setting of the galvanometer, a polari- 
zation potential existed which was corrected before the experiment by flushing 
out both bridges A\ith new saline. Only occasional!}’’ did a polarization potential 
develop at the silver-silver chloride junctions during the course of an experiment. 
It did not exceed 5 millivolts Avhen it did occur. 

Results. In the initial experiments on humans there Avas almost continuous 
fluctuation of the recorded Amltage that did not appear to be entirely due to 
technical artifact. It Avas obseiwed that the emotional state, and the condition 
of rest or alertness of the subject materially affected the potential being recorded 
from minute to minute. A sudden noise, or even the telephone ringing in the 
next room, or preoccupation AAnth a mental problem, Avould cause a rapid decrease 
in the recorded potential. In one subject a sudden startling noise, such as a 
sharp AA’histle or a sudden hand clap in the quiet room caused a prompt fall 
of potential folloAved by a gradual recoA^ery to a slightly higher than resting 
voltage, AAuth eventual return to the initial Amlue, the AA’hole sequence occupying 
about 5 minutes. The records obtained by these methods of stimulation 
AA’-ere almost identical, and could practically be superimposed one OA’-er the 
other. Such observations suggested that the fluctuations Avere phyiological 
and possibly related to changing acthdty of the sympatho-adrenal system. 

Experiments on Dogs. Background potential differences. The recorded 
resting potential difference ranged betAA’^een 40 and 100 millivolts. It Avas 
steady in that it did not shoAV fluctuations or.AA’aA'^e patterns, in this respect 
differing from the human experiments. It did hoAveA’er shoAV a progressiAm and 
gradual increase, from the beginning of the record for a Available interval of a 
fcAv minutes to J hour or so. It appeared that this increase represented the 
gradual assumption of a completely resting condition by the animal ’folloAving 
the disturbance created by reflexes aroused during the preparation. The 
extent of the gradual increase of potential difference until a constant level 
Avas attained ranged from no increase to about 10 millivolts. These findings 
are in accord AAith those of IMond and MisloAAntzer and Silver who found that 
the gastric potential difference AA^as greatest AA-^hen the animal Avas in the resting 
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state. Thej' are also in accord with our earlj’’ findings on humans that when 
the subject was disturbed the potential dropped. 

The intragastric electrode was almost without exception negative with respect 
to the extra-gastric lead. Onlj’- as' a terminal phenomenon following the death 
of the animal did the reverse occur, and then the potential difference was slight. 

E,ffect of adrenalin. Thirty-nine dogs were given a total of 81 intravenous 
injections of adrenalin. The' results were not modified by the type of anes- 
thetic. The adrenalin dose in each instance was made up freshly into 2 cc. 
of physiological saline and injected over a period of one-half to one minute. 
Saline alone injected as a control was without effect on the recorded potentials. 
The doses of adrenalin ranged from 0.01 to 0.4 cc. of 1:1000 solution. The 
majority of observations were made with doses of 0.05 to 0.2 cc. 



Fig. 4. (Left) Effect of 0.2 and 0.3 cc. 1:1000 adrenalin in two dogs. Simple reduction 
of potential followed by recovery. 

B. (Right) Effect of 0.15 and 0.05 and 0.02 cc. 1:1000 adrenalin in a dog. Biphasic 
type of responses. 

' In this and subsequent records vertical lines mark 10 minute intervals. 


The I'esponses can be divided into two types. The first t 3 ’^pe consisted of 
a prompt fall of potential, usually of 5 to SO.millivoltSj attaining its maximum 
in 1 to 3 minutes, and followed bj"^ a fairlj’' stead}" return to the resting value 
in the next 3 to 15 minutes (fig. 4A). 

The second type of response was typically bi-phasic. It showed a primary 
drop within one or two minutes, followed by a fairly rapid return toward, some- 
times exceeding, the resting voltage, followed by a secondary drop which was 
upally not as great as the primary fall, with gradual recovery during the next 
3 to 20 minutes (fig. 4B). In some instances the response was not clearly 
bi-phasic but showed a recovery course that was first rapid, and then more 
gradual, causing a definite angulation in the recovery record. The drop in 
potential sometimes attained 30 millivolts. 

Effect of pilocarpine on gastric potential. Forty-five intravenous injections 
of pilocarpine Avere given to 25 dogs. The dPses ranged from 0.05 to 1.0 mgm. 
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4.0 MOM. PILOCARPINE 

Fig. 5. Effect of pilocarpine in 3 dogs, with doses of 5, 2.5, and 4 mgm. The prolonged 
effect of pilocarpine is apparent. 



i » VMU. ■ 

3MGM.PIL0. 5 MGM. ATROPINE 0.05 CC. ADREN. 0.05 CC. AOREN. 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 , 

Fig. 6. A dose of 3 mgm. pilocarpine caused a typical reduction of potential which was 
neutralized by atropine. 

Fig. 7. Voltage at fundus is approximately twice that at pylorus in the same dog. In 
each region 0.05 cc. 1:1000 adrenaline caused a biphasie response. 

per kilo body weight, made up for injection to 2 cc. volume vith physiological 
saline. The response in practically all cases was typical, the only variation 
being in degree and duration, which largely depended on the dose. There 
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was a prompt fall in potential at first rapid then gradually levelling off, and 
attaining its maximum in 2 to 15 minutes, followed by a gradual recovery to 
or almost to the original value during the next 15 minutes to 1|- hours. Oc- 
casionally a notch occui’red during the fall, which was not always evident. When 
it occurred it was so typical in form as to suggest a physiological effect, rather 
than an artifact due to electrode sliift. With large doses the potential fell to 
50 per cent of the resting value, and on one or two occasions to as low as 25 
per cent of the resting value. Wfith small to moderate doses the actual reduction 
of voltage ranged from 10 to 25 per cent of the resting value (figs. 5, 6 and 10). 

Effect of atropine following pilocarpine. In 7 instances atropine was injected 
at varying intervals following the injection of pilocarpine. The doses of atropine 
were roughl}^ double the dose of pilocarpine. The effect of atropine was not 
dramatic but in eveiy instance there was evidence that the voltage started to 
rise more rapidly from the low pilocarpine level that it had been previous to 



Fig. 8. Voltage at pylorus is approximately two-thirds that at fundus in the same dog. 
Histamine caused a similar response in each region. 


the administration of atropine. In some cases a sharp return toward normal 
resulted, producing a definite angle in the cunm of recovery. In the cases 
where atropine was given following pilocarpine the voltage returned to the resting 
value sooner than occurred when similar doses of pilocarpine alone had been 
given (fig. 6). 

Effect of histamine on gastric potentials. The effects of intravenous histamine 
were studied in 24 dogs. Fresh solutions in physiological saline of ergamine 
acid phosphate were prepared for each experiment. The dosage ranged from 
0.026 to 0.12 mgm. per kilo. Different anesthetics were used and did not appear 
to affect the results. 

There was a fairly constant type of response, which varied only in degree 
and duration with the dose. A prompt decrease of potential occurred following 
administration of histamine which usually attained its maximum within 1 to 2 
minutes of the injection, rarely taking as long as 5 minutes for full development. 
The potential started slowly to return to normal soon after the full reduction 
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of potential had been attained. There was occasionally the prolonged lou' po- 
tential more frequently seen with pilocarpine, Keturn of the voltage to the 
resting level was usually complete in 20 to 30 minutes. The extent of the voltage 
reduction ^’■aricd from 5 millivolts in response to 0.02G mgm. per kilo of histamine 
to a drop of 20 to 30 millivolts with 0.120 mgm. per kilo. Sometimes a notch 
occurred at the start of the histamine responses also (figs. 8 and 11). 

Effect of nerve slvniiladon {femoral and vagus). Interpretation of the results 
from electrical stimulation of neives is difficult. One disadvantage of the high 
impedance recording system used is that a static charge occui'ring when the stimu- 
lus was applied to the dog sometimes introduced a transient fluctuation in the 
recorder, which could not be completely eliminated by grounding the animal. 
Since the potential changes in the stomach are slow and prolonged it would proba- 



AIR EMBOLISM 

Fig. 9. Air embolism caused a reduction in potential to ball the former voltage in 5 
minutes. Voltage fell to zero in 30 minutes. 

bly be necessary to continue the stimulus for several minutes to demonstrate 
results. During this time the record is made invalid by the static charge. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that on some occasions femoral ner\m stimulation, 
and central and peripheral vagal stimulation produced a reduction of potential. 
As with the various drugs used, stimulation at least did not increase the recorded 
potential difference. 

Section of both vagi in a few cases caused a reduction of potential. Whether 
this resulted from mechanical stimulation due to the cutting, or to interruption 
of a previously actme pathwa}'^ cannot be stated. The number of observations 
is too limited to permit conclusions being drarvn. 

The effect of putting food suhsiances in the stomach. Of 15 experiments in which 
various amounts (usually 25 cc.). of 5 per cent sucrose were put into the stomach, 
there was a slight increase of potential in 3, a decrease in 2, and an equivocal 
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effect or no change in 10. From these experiments it is concluded that at least 
in the anesthetized dog, no consistent or significant change in potential resulted 
from the presence of sucrose in the stomach. 

In 2 experiments in which 10 per cent ethyl alcohol was put in the stomach, 
a definite and prolonged decrease of potential occurred. Vegetable oil in the 
form of corn oil did not modify the potentials. 

The amplitude of the gastric potentials in pyloric and fiindic regions. In eveiy 
instance where the voltages at the pylorus and fundus were compared it was 
found that the fundic voltage was higher than the pyloric. The ratio varied 
between 2:1 and 4:3. A few tests performed to detennine the effects of drugs 
in each region indicated unequivocabty that the reactions to adrenalin, pilo- 
carpine and histamine were the same in the two regions, sho\ving only slight 
quantitatwe differences (figs. 7 and 8, A and B). 



Fig. 10. A. (Left) 0.25 mgm. pilocarpine caused reduction of potential and marked 
increase of secretion in this dog. 

B. (Right) 0.5 mgm. pilocarpine caused a reduction of potential but insignificant 
effect on secretion in this animal. 

Effect of death on gastric potentials. In 38 experiments the course of the 
electrical record of the stomach was followed after the animal tvas killed bj’’ 
air embolism or intravenous chloroform. There appears to be no difference 
between the death curves resulting from chloroform and air embolism indicating 
that the records obtained reflect the progressive change resulting from stagnant 
anoxia rather than from the effect of the chloroform on the gastric cells. There 
was at first a precipitous fall of potential to two-thirds to one-half the former 
value nithin a minute or so. Then the cursm became less steep, gradual^ 
flattening out as it approached the base line. In some instances the potential 
tell below the base line slightly indicating that as a terminal phenomenon the 
mucosal surface of the stomach may go positive vdth respect to the serosal 
sur ace. This is the only circumstance in which such a reversal of the normal 
relationship was obsenmd. Judging from the potential cuiwes the cells were 
completely dead m 10 to 30 minutes after clinical death (fig. 9). 
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Relation between gastric potentials and secretory activity. In 19 experiments 
attempts were made to obtain a record of the gastric secretions simultaneously 
with the records of potential. The results were most variable. It appears 
that some anesthetized animals are secreting animals and some are not. On 
some occasions when there was no secretion in the resting state secretion occurred 
in response to histamine or pilocarpine and on some occasions it did not. Oc- 
casionally when a stead3'' secretion was manifest even in the resting state it was 
augmented bj’’ histamine or pilocarpine, whereas on other occasions it was not 
modified bj’^ these drugs. NeAmrtheless, Avhether the drugs provoked secretion 
from a non-secreting stomach, or whether they failed to do so; and whether 
thej'' modified seerstorj'^ activity from a secreting stomach or failed to do so, 
there was almost vnthout exception a change in potential characteristic of these 
drugs and of a degree related to the doses (figs. 10 and 11). I\T[iat part the 



Fig. 11. A. (Left) 0.4 mgm. histamine in this dog caused marked reduction of potential 
and increase of secretion. 

B. (Right) 0.5 mgm. histamine caused definite reduction of potential and insignificant 
effect on secretion in this animal. 

anesthetic plajmd in these variable results is difficult to say. When secretory 
activity appeared unpredictable "with urethane, .the anesthetic was changed 
to half doses of urethane and chloralose combined. The first experiment trith 
this combination gave a good secretory response, but subsequent ones did not. 
Pentobarbital was then tried wdth results that, were just as unpredictable. 
The greatest care was taken to exclude interfei’ence uith the gastric circulation, 
and damage to the mucosa during the prepai’ation, but without avail. No 
explanation for the unreliability of the secretory responses can be given. 

Discussion. Only a minority . of previous publications concerning ^ the 
potentials of the gastric mucous membrane have dealt wth results obtained 
by continuous objective recording. Where such records have been obtained 
a relatively low impedance system has usually been used, irith the consequent 
possibility of erroneous results due to the fact that the electrode resistance under 
such conditions may significantty affect the potentials recorded. There is 
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no doubt that a true picture of the changes occurring can only be obtained 
by continuous records, for certain changes, and the time relationships involved, 
are bound to suffer some loss of detail rvhen graphs are drarvn from serial Ausual 
notations. 

From the experiments herein reported it is concluded, in agreement with 
Mond (5) and Mislowitzer and Silver (3), that the greatest potential can be 
recorded from the stomach -when the animal is at rest. If any procedure is 
effective, it appears to reduce the potential. Thus the specific stimulants of 
gastric cells, histamine and pilocarpine, both markedly lower the potential. 
When the stimulant effect of pilocarpine is counteracted by atropine, the voltage 
commences to increase again. Contrary to the observations of Quiglej’’ et al. 
(6) on unanesthetized dogs, in these experiments any general disturbance ap- 
peared to lower the voltage. In humans surprise, restlessness and mental 
effort reduced the potential and in animals, adrenalin and stimulation (if effective 
at all) of both sensory nen’^es and the vagal efferent supply to the stomach caused 
a decrease. These diffuse reactions w'ould seem to incriminate the sympa^o- 
adrenal system as ivell as the specific secretorj’’ mechanisms. A change in 
potential resulting from activity of the sympathetic system maj’’ depend either 
upon a specific stimulant activity of certain cells of the stomach wall by the 
adrenergic system, or may reflect a non specific increase of metabolism under the 
stimulus of this system, or a change in the circulation through the stomach. 

Although Mond (5) reported that adrenalin included in the perfusion fluid 
of his experiments failed to affect the gastric potentials, the evidence from 
these experiments shows that it has a definite and reliable effect in reducing 
them. Similar results w’-ere obtained by Mislowitzer and Silver (3), who also 
showed that histamine lowered the gastric voltages, as w^as found to occur 
in these experiments. Sarre (11) on the contrary described an increase of 
potential difference as occurring \vith liistamine, whereas Quigley et al. (6) 
found no change. Behm (8) reported a definite decrease. No explanation 
can be given for the failure of voltage changes to occur wdth adrenalin in the 
experiments of Mond or for the increased voltages noted by Sarre mth histamine. 
It may be that the drug concentrations were inadequate. It might also be 
pointed out that the susceptibility of the mucous membrane to circulatoiy 
changes, especially to anoxia, make experiments involving perfusion open to 
some criticism. Some efforts were made to obser\'-e the potentials in the isolated 
stomach early in these experiments, but the mucosa showed no voltage by the 
time it was set up. 

It is interesting to note that the duration of the effects on the gastric po- 
tentials of the various drugs employed roughly parallels the time course of their 
therapeutic effectiveness. But the interesting anomaly arises that although 
the stimulant drugs pilocarpine and histamine do not necessarily evoke external 
evidence of their action on the mucosa in the form of secretions, they almost 
invariably effect a decrease of potential. It thus appears possible that the actual 
formation of secretory products represents the end result of a series of actions 
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going on in the mucosal cells, and that at times this end result may be negligible. 
The electrical changes however appear to be a more fundamental phenomenon 
for thej'' occur reliably whether actual secretions fonn or not. 

It is also interesting to note as obseiwed by INIislowitzer and Silver (3) that 
the pylorus was found to have a lower voltage than the fundus though in these 
experiments the difference in voltage between the two regions was greater than 
that noted by these workers. It is an unfortunate complication that there is 
a difference between pylorus and fundus in that it makes an interpretation 
of the resting value of the potentials difficult in humans, where the intragastric 
electrode cannot be reliably and accurately placed at will. The concept that 
the gastric mucosal potentials are a manifestation of basic activity of the cells 
could be of possible significance in the intcipretation of abnonnalities of gastric 
function in the human. Indeed in this regard Goodman (2) lias attempted to 
differentiate various gastric lesions on the basis of the recorded potentials. 
But when it is realized that not only the placement of the electrodes, but a 
wide variety of nciwous and humoral influences may affect the potentials in 
thb same direction, the interpretation of results l)ecomes unreliable in the 
present state of our knowledge. Also there is a wide individual variation in 
the background potential of the stomach in different individuals. Added to 
these physiological factors, the technical details involved, such as the ar'oidance 
of spurious polarization potentials due to the electrodes, and the avoidance 
of changing resistance in the leads due to gas block in the saline bridges, etc., 
increase the diiSculties of interpretation in humans. 

Nevertheless it would appear that some possible fields of usefulness may be 
worked out through the application of known influences on the gastric potentials. 
The first is the relationship between the emotional background and the lability 
of the potentials. It seems not unreasonable to think of the possibility of 
variable activity of gastric cells showing up as fluctuating voltages, even (as 
suggested by these experiments) independent of the amount of acid or other 
secretions, and of such voltage changes being a measure of the emotional stability 
of the subject. 

The unreliability of the secretory activity, both in the resting state and in 
response to stimulants, compared with the reliability of the electrical changes 
is of particular interest. If, as is conceivably the case, the electrical phenomena 
are a more fundamental manifestation of cellular activity than the actual 
secretory responses, thej" might disclose evidence of disturbed function earlier 
and more reliably than gastric analyses. Conversely it appears that poor 
secretoty activity may occur in dogs with no apparent abnomiality of the gastnc 
mucous membrane, and in which the electrical responses are typical. It must 
be recalled however that such obseiwations were made upon anesthetized ani- 
mals. It seems possible therefore that the electrical responses to specific stimu- 
lants may reflect the condition of the cells of the stomach mucosa. It is apparent 
from the death cuiwes described in these experiments that the gastric mucosa 
is very sensitive to changes in circulation and therefore oxj^genation. Abnormal 
electrical responsiveness might therefore be demonstrable in diseased stomachs. 
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As noted above, it would appear that for various reasons, interpretation of the 
absolute values of potential Avould be difficult. But since all regions of the 
stomach respond in a similar manner to various procedures, variations from 
whatever background was present might be significant. 

The evidence from the death cuiwes that an inadequate, circulation may 
affect the gastric potentials also poses the question whether the effect of adrenalin 
as Avell as the other drugs represents a direct action on the cells, or an indirect 
effect due to vasomotor influences ivith resultant change in potential. From 
these experiments no conclusion can be reached on this point, except to ac- 
knoAvledge that anoxia apparentl}" can reduce the potential of the gastric mucous 
membrane. It Avould indeed be interesting and possibly of practical value, 
if it Avere subsequent^ foimd that the recordable changes in gastric potential 
AA'ere due to circulatoiy acthaty in the stomach, for a means Avould thus be pro- 
vided to assess this actiAutjL 

Certain results described by Quigley et al. (6) and Goodman (2) in unan- 
esthetized animals and humans haAm not been confiiTued in these experiments. 
In the human tests, drinking milk or sugar solutions led to no consistent changes. 
Certainly in the feAv human subjects obseiwed, an increase of potential rarely 
occurred from the ingestion of sucrose, alcohol or corn oil. This failure seems 
to be explained by the fact that anj’’ disturbance, AA'hether in the fonn of slight 
physical effort, sensory stimulation or attentiveness from a completelj’’ relaxed 
state modified the Amltage being recorded. It therefore became impossible 
to determine AA^hether the substance being taken into the stomach produced 
the changes noted or AA’hether the changes AA’ere merelj'^ a result of the effort and 
disturbance involved in taking the substances. The successful avoidance of 
these complicating factors, and the development of a suitable and reliable 
procedure to permit an interpretation of the Amltage changes occurring in the 
human stomach has apparentl}’ still to be Avorked out. 

SUMMARY 

1. A brief revieAV of the pertinent literature concerning the electrical potential 
of the gastric mucosa AA’as presented. 

2. Apparatus and procedures for obtaining continuous photographic records 
of gastric potentials and secretions AA’erCv described. 

3. Limited results of experiments on a small number of human subjects, 
and detailed results pertaining to gastric potential and secretions in dogs Avere 
presented and discussed. These results disclosed that the resting A’oltage of 
the stomach ranges betAveen 40 and 100 millivolts. The mucosal surface is 
negative AA’ith respect to the serosal surface. The Amltage attains its maximum 
AA’hen the stomach is at rest and the animal quiescent. Interference or trauma 
to the stomach loAvers the potential difference across the mucosa. Systemic 
disturbance to other parts of the body, as bj’ painful stimulation, also loAvers 
the A’oltage, as does adrenalin. These obsen’ations indicate that the A’oltage 
may be modified by the sympatho-adrenal system. 
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Also, the stimulant drugs pilocarpine and histamine reduced the gastric' 
potential. The decrease caused bj'' these drags, especially pilocarpine, was 
prolonged. The reduction of voltage caused by all drags tested roughly paral- 
lelled the time course of their therapeutic elfectiveness, 

4. The reduction of potential caused by pilocarpine and histamine was some- 
times associated with increased gastric secretions and sometimes not. Secretory 
responses of the stomach to these drags were unreliable, whereas the electrical 
responses almost invariably occurred. 

5 . Possible explanations for the results observed were presented and discussed. 
Some remarks were made relating to the possible diagnostic value of the gastric 
potentials. 
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The hypothesis has been presented by Quick (1, 2) that prothrombin is com- 
posed of two components, which he designates as prothrombin A and prothrombin 
B. This hypothesis is based on the fact that a mixture of two different plasmas, 
each having a prolonged prothrombin time, has a prothrombin time markedly 
less that that of either of the component plasmas. Plasma deficient in pro- 
thrombin B but containing prothrombin A was either prepared by adsorption 
of component B with aluminum hydroxide, or obtained from animals poisoned 
vith dicumarol. Plasma deficient in prothrombin A but containing prothrombin 
B was prepared by storing plasma f or several days. The data presented by Quick 
have been confirmed by Oneal and Lam (3) but have been questioned by Seegers, 
Loomis and Vandenbelt (4). 

We recently presented data shoving that after hepatectomy in the dog both 
components of prothrombin decreased (5). At that time we indicated that the 
addition of an excess of either component partially compensated for a deficiency 
of the other. This observation led us to make a study of the prothrombin ac- 
tivity of mixtures containing various proportions of prothrombin A and pro- 
thrombin B. The data obtained show that there is a vide range of proportions 
over which there is a marked decrease in the prothrombin time of the mixture as 
compared to the values for the constituent plasmas. 

Matekials and methods. Prothrombin Af Prothrombin A was either 
prepared by treating plasma with aluminum hydroxide or obtained by poisoning 
a rabbit with dicumarol. In each case the procedure described by Quick (1) 
was followed. These preparations had a prothrombin time of over 300 seconds, 
corresponding to a prothrombin concentration of less than 1 per cent of normal. 

Prothrombin B. We were unable to prepare a plasma markedly deficient in 
prothrombin A but still containing prothrombin B by storing plasma. Studies 
of various procedures led us to the use of a high pH combined with standing at 
room temperature. Oxalated dog plasma was defibrinated by the addition of 
1/10 its volume of a weak thrombin solution.- After removal of the clot the 
plasma was adjusted to pH 10.5 by the cautious addition of 2 JV sodium hydroxide 
and allowed to stand at room temperature for 24^48 hours. At frequent inter- 

' For the sake of brevity plasmas containing prothrombin A but deficient in prothrombin 
B or containing prothrombin B but deficient in prothrombin A vull be called prothrombin A 
and B respectively. It is fully realized that such plasmas contain many other factors 
which are active in the coagulation mechanism. 

2 Thrombin-Topical, one ampoule diluted to 200 ml. with 0.15 JV sodium chloride. We 
are indebted to Dr . Eugene C. Loomis of Parke, Davis and Company for generous supplies 
of this material. 
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vals small portions were returned to pH 7.4. These were then tested for -pro- 
thrombin activity both alone and mixed with an equal volume of prothrombin A. 
At the point where the prothrombin time alone had reached 80-100 seconds, but 
that of the mixture had not increased, the entire lot of plasma was returned to 
pH 7.4 and kept frozen at —20°C until used. If the plasma is kept at pH 10.5 
for a longer period the prothrombin time uill increase still further, but it fails 
to return to its original value on mixing the plasma with prothrombin B. 

Prothrombin determination. Prothrombin was determined by Quick’s method 
(6). This was modified in two re.spects: 0.1 ml of fibrinogen prepared as de- 
scribed bj’^ Jaques (7) was added to the plasma mixtures, and the thromboplastin 


TABLE 1 

The prothrombin times of various mixtures of prothrombin A and prothrombin B 


coitrosmoN of mixture 

PROTHROMniN* TIME 

Prothrombin A 

Prothrombin B 

Experiment 1 

Ejcpcrimcnt 2 

Experiment 3 

Experiment 4 

per cent 

per cent 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

0 

100 

96 

109 

126 

75 

2 

98 

17.6 

23.6 

87 


4 

96 

14.9 

19.4 

74 


6 

94 

13.6 

18.2 

69 


S i 

92 i 

13.2 

17.6 

60 


10 

90 

12.7 

16.7 

58 

27.2 

20 

SO 

11.8 

16.0 

40 

21.8 

30 

70 

11.7 




40 

60 

11.3 

17.0 

37 

19.7 

50 

50 

11.8 




60 

40 

12.3 

18.3 

! 39 

23.2 

70 

30 

14.2 



25.6 

SO 

20 

16.6 

' 26.8 

51 

52 

90 

10 

22.7 

40 

69 

85 

92 

8 

25.0 

41 

72 


94 

6 

27.3 

. 51 

76 


96 

4 

31.7 

68 

87 


98 

2 

42 

145 

112 


100 

0 

76 

>10 min. 

194 

>5 min. 


suspension and calcium chloride solution were mixed in equal proportions; 
0.2 ml. of this mixture then was added to the plasma-fibrinogen mixture and the 
clotting time measured from this point. 

Prothrombin mixtures. In studying the interaction between the two com- 
ponents, mixtui’es of the two tj'^pes of plasma were made containing 0-100 per 
cent of prothrombin A, and, conversely, 100-0 per cent of prothrombin B. In 
this waj'^ a series of plasma mixtures were obtained having continually increasing 
concentrations of pi’othrombin A and corresponding!}'' decreasing concentrations 
of prothrombin B. 

Four diffei’ent types of mixtures of prothrombin A and prothi'ombin B* were 
studied. The data for each of these combinations are shown in table 1. In 
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experiments 1 and 2, the prothrombin B used was oxalated dog plasma treated 
as described. In experiment 1, the rabbit was given dicumarol only until the 
prothrombin time was 70-80 seconds, while in experiment 2 dicumarol treatment 
was continued until the prothrombin time was over 10 minutes. In experiment 

3 the prothrombin A was dog plasma treated vdth aluminum hydroxide as de- 
scribed by Quick (1) while the prothrombin B was human plasma wliich had been 
stored in cotton plugged test tubes at 5°C for four months. The plasma was 
returned to its original volume vdth distilled water before using. In experiment 

4 the prothrombin preparations were partially purified by adsorption on alum- 
inum hydroxide followed by elution with phosphate buffer by the procedure 



Prothrombin A % 0 20 40 60 60 100 

Prothrombin E> % 100 60 60 40 20 0 

Fig. 1. The effect of varying concentrations of prothrombin A and B on prothrombin 
lime. 

described bjr Munro and Munro (8). The prothrombin A was prepared from 
plasma from a dicumarol treated rabbit and the prothrombin B from dog plasma 
treated as previously described. 

Results. The data obtained in the four experiments are given in table 1, 
and the values for experiment 1 are shown graphicall}’- in figure 1. There are 
two obseiA^ations to be made regarding the prothrombin times obtained in all 
the experiments. • First, as shown particular^ b}”- experiment 1, there is practi- 
cally no change in prothrombin time over the range of mixtures from that con- 
taining 90 per cent prothrombin B and 10 per cent prothrombin A to that con- 
taining 40 per cent prothrombin B and 60 per cent prothrombin A. Second, the 
curve in which prothrombin time is plotted against concentration is not ■sj'’m- 
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metrical. In every experiment the increase in prothrombin time appears on the 
one side in mixtures where the concentration of prothrombin A is above 50 per 
cent and that of prothrombin B below 50 per cent, while it does not appear on 
the other side until the concentration of prothrombin B is above 90 per cent and 
that of prothrombin A below 10 per cent. 

Discussion. The data presented here suggest that the interpretation of the 
prothrombin times obtained for mixtures of prothrombin A and B must be made 
with caution. At present it does not seem possible to put a quantitative inter- 
pretation on the prothrombin times obtained bj’’ adding a given amount of one 
component to a plasma deficient in that component. The fact that two plasmas, 
each having a prolonged prothrombin time, give a much shorter prothrombin 
time when mixed does not provide much information regarding the concentration 
of the prothrombin components in the two plasmas. Since there are a number 
of concentration ratios which give the same prothrombin time, the prothrombin 
time of such a mixture could result from the original plasmas having widely vary- 
ing contents of prothrombin A or prothrombin B. It is, for example, not pos- 
sible, just because a sample of plasma has a prolonged prothrombin time which 
returns to a normal level on the addition of prothrombin A, to state that the pro- 
thrombin time was prolonged only because the plasma is deficient in prothrombin 
A. On the basis of our data it is quite possible for the plasma to be markedly 
deficient in prothrombin A and also slightly deficient in prothrombin B. 

It must again be emphasized that in the experiments discussed here we are not 
dealing vdth pure components of prothrombin. In no case can w^e state with 
certainty that the plasma preparations used contained one component to the 
exclusion of the other. It is obvious that a plasma having a prothrombin time 
of 80-100 seconds, while markedly ’deficient in one component, does contain a 
small amount of that component. On the. basis of our data it is apparent that 
the addition of only a small amount of the deficient component can make a very 
marked change in the prothrombin time obtained. 

The asymmetr}’’ of the curves obtained vdth these mixtures can probabty be 
explained on the basis of the suggestion pre’viously made that a prolonged pro- 
thrombin time is not necessarily conclusive evidence that the material under 
investigation is deficient in only one component. It is quite possible that the 
prothrombin B preparations we have used owe their prolonged prothrombin time 
to a combination of a marked deficiency of prothrombin A ■with a partial defici- 
ency of prothroinbin B, while the converse holds for the prothrombin A prepara- 
tions. Since we are unable to state that a prothrombin A preparation having 
a prothrombin time of, for example, 80 seconds,' has a prothrombin A content 
equivalent to the prothrombin B content of a prothrombin B preparation ha'ving 
the same prothrombin time, there is no reason to assume that the range of mini- 
mum prothrombin times would fall equally on each side of the 50 per cent mix- 
ture. 


SUMMARY 

The prothrombin time of mixtures of prothrombin A and B have been deter- 
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mined. It has been shown that these mixtures have a wide range over which the 
prothrombin time is a minimum. The cur\m obtained bj'^ plotting prothrombin 
time against concentration of either component is not symmetrical. 

We uish to acknowledge the technical assistance of Miss Annabel Axery, B. A. 
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It is well known that insulin induces strong sensations of “hunger” in normal 
humans (1) and under appropriate conditions food intake can be increased in 
both man and animals by the administration of insulin (2, 3). It is fui-ther- 
more well established that insulin hypoglycemia stimulates gastric peristaltic 
activity (4). It has been assumed that the hunger sensations and augmentation 
of food intake are the result of increased motor activity induced by insulin (4). 

It has been demonstrated that vagotomj'^ abolishes the gastric motor response 
to insulin (5). This investigation was undertaken in order to detennine whether 
the augmentation of food intake produced by insulin would be prevented by 
abolishing, b}’’ means of vagotomy, the gastric motor response to insulin. 

We desired an answer to this question because it would provide information 
of significance in the fonnulation of our concepts of hunger and appetite, as aUII 
be brought out in the discussion. 

Methods. Five mongrel dogs of both sexes were used in tliis study. In 
tliree of the five animals extrinsic deneiwation of the stomach had been accom- 
plished by a three-stage operative procedure from 3 to 5 months prior to the 
beginning of the present experiment. The thi-ee stages consisted of 1, supra- 
diaphragmatic bilateral vagotomy; 2, right splanchnicotomy and excision of the 
right lumbar sympathetic chain, and 3, left splanchnicotom}’’ and excision of the 
left lumbar sympathetic chain. 

The animals were kept in individual cages in an air-conditioned dog room. 
The feeding procedure was kept as rigidly standardized as possible. The feeding 
was done by the same person each day, and at the same hour of the day. The 
food pan was allowed to remain in the cage for exactly one hour and the weight 
of food consumed during that time was determined and recorded. 

The diet consisted of a commercial dried dog food (Pard, Swift) which was 
moistened vith freshly prepared broth of horse meat. 

Body weight was recorded once each week. 

Results. The animals used in this study had been used for previous studies 
on food intake and so were accustomed to the feeding procedure. 

During a three week control period the average bodj’’ weight and the average 
daily food intake remained relative^ constant in both the dogs with denervated 
stomachs and the normal dogs (see fig. 1). 

During the ensuing five week period each animal received a daity subcutaneous 
injection of regular insulin (Iletin, Lilly) in a dose ranging from 0.25 to 0.5 

^ Present address, University of Illinois College of Medicine. * 
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TJ/kgm. one hour before the regular feeding time. It was necessaiy to stay 
wthin this low dosage range because the S3'mpathectomized dogs were extremel}’’ 
sensitive to insulin and developed convulsions with onlj’^ slightly liigher doses. 

Figure 1 reveals that the average daity food intake during the first week of 
insulin treatment was increased to 155 per cent and 148 per cent of the pre- 
insulin control level in the dogs with denervated and normal stomachs respec- 
tively. During the remaining four weeks of insulin treatment, the average daity 
food intake gradually diminished in spite of moderate increase in the insulin 
dosage. However, even at the end of the insulin treatment period the average 
daily food intake was still significantlj’' higher than the control level. 

Upon discontinuing the insulin injections the food intake rapidlj" returned to 
approximately the control level. 



Fig. 1 


The average body weight showed a slight increase during the period of aug- 
mented food intake under insulin treatment. 

Discussion. The notable finding brought out bj”^ these studies is that insulin 
increases the food intake in both the normal animals and in those with extrin- 
sically denervated stomachs. If the increased food intake wei-e due to the stim- 
ulation of gastric motility bj"- insulin, then it would not be expected to occur 
after vagotomy which abolishes the gastric motor response to insulin. 

How, then, may the insulin be presumed to act to cause the increase in food 
intake? It is reasonable to suggest that the insulin-induced hypoglycemia may 
act directly upon the brain to excite “hunger”. Of course, the possibility that 
some peripheral effect, such as, for example, the effect of the vagus on the esopha- 
gus, is still responsible for the increase in “hunger” cannot be lailed out. How- 
ever, if the vagal effect upon the esophagus were a factor in the phenomenon it 
would be expected to operate in conjunction with the vagal effect upon the 
stomach and duodenum. Therefore the fact that the augmentation of appetite 
is as great after denervation as it is before deneiwation can be considered as veiy 
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strong evidence favoring the view that the insulin effect on food intake is central 
and not peripheral in origin. 

It cannot be stated whether it is the ly'^poglycemia per se which acts as a stim- 
ulus upon the brain, or whether the hypoglycemia acts upon another organ which 
in turn produces its effect upon the brain. 

Theoretically there are two mechanisms by which insulin hypoglycemia could 
act upon the brain to produce augmentation of food taking; namely, 1, it could 
stimulate a hypothetical “hunger center” (a hunger center in the sense postulated 
bj" Pavlov (G)), or 2, it could act upon learned food taking patterns, i.e. “appe- 
tite”, in some unknowm way. The facts at hand do not permit us to make a 
choice between these two possibilities. 

We consider our evidence to suggest the possible existence of a hunger center 
in the brain and we are currently engaged in further exploring this possibility. 

Further confirmation of the fact that the effect of insulin on “hunger" can be 
independent of vagal innervation has been obtained from studies on patients 
who have been subjected to bilateral supradiaphragmatic vagotomy for the treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer. Injection of insulin in these patients is reported to produce 
strong sensations of “hunger” both before and after vagotomy (7). 

After these studies had been completed it was discovered that Morgan and 
Morgan (3) had performed similar experiments upon rats and arrived at a similar 
conclusion regarding the dispensability of the vagus for the effect of insulin upon 
food intake. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Insulin causes augmentation of food intake both in normal dogs and in dogs 
vith extrinsically denervated stomachs. This finding strongly suggests that the 
insulin hypoglycemia acts directly upon the brain to excite food taking activity^ 
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In 1928 Smith (1) reported that dogs and rats showed a definite water retention 
when subjected to relatively small reductions in barometric pressure (26 to 98 
mm. Hg) correspondiug approximately to altitudes from about 800 to. 4, 000 
feet. He demonstrated that the disturbance of water balance of the body was 
accompanied by restlessness and postulated that this hydration might be the 
mechanism inducing the reactions on the part of many animals and some people 
to changing weather conditions. 

Sundstroem (2) found that the water content of the liver was significantly 
increased in rats exposed to a barometric pressure of 300 mm. Hg (approximate 
altitude of 23,000 ft.) for a period of four weeks. From these findings he pre- 
dicted that animals exposed to very low barometric pressures would have a 
higher water content in their tissues. 

As far as the authors are aware no extensive studies have been reported on the 
effect of short periods of various degrees of anoxic anoxia on the water content of 
different tissues of animals. 

Methods. Male Wistar albino rats of 110-150 days were used. Paired 
animals were weighed; one was placed in a low-pressure chamber and the other 
(control) kept in a cage which stood adjacent to it. No food or water was per- 
mitted either animal during the course of the experiment. At the end of 3| 
hours they were weighed, decapitated and autopsied. 

The folloAving barometric pressures were used: 564, 379 and 246 mm. Hg, 
corresponding to partial pressures of oxygen of 117, 80 and 53 mm. Hg (approxi- 
mate altitudes of 8,000, 18,000 and 28,000 ft., respectively). 

The water content of the followng tissues was studied: liver (entire organ), 
adrenals (both organs), brain (cerebrum), muscle (abdominis rectus and quad- 
ratus), skin (portion weighing 1-2 grams from back and from abdomen from 
which hair had been removed), kidney (one entire organ). 

Organs or parts thereof were weighed accurately on tared watch glasses and 
placed in a drying oven at 105°F. The tissues were weighed daily (starting 48 
hrs. after autopsy) until two successive weighings varied by 0.5 mgm. or less. 
The loss of weight was considered to represent water. Average percentage water 
loss for test and control animals was determined and compared by means of the 
“t” test according to Fisher (3). A probability of 0.05 or less was considered as 
indicating a real difference in water content. 

Results and discussion. The results indicate that animals subjected to 
various degrees of anoxic anoxia for a period of 3| hours show no significant 
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TABLE 1 


IT''o/cr content, of various organs during anoxic anoxia 


ORGAN 

CONTROL 

EXPERIilENTAL 

No. of 
animols 

%0{ 
water ’ 

No. of 
animals 

%of 

water 

Difference 


■1 

Barometric pressure 564.4 mm. Hg 

Cerebrum 

■■ 

78.74 

■i 

78.67 

-0.07 

0.56 

0.6 

Kidney 

■■ 

76.47 

■■ 

76.26 

-0.21 

0.84 1 

0.4 

Liver 

17 

70,69 

19 

70.41 

-0.28 

0.74 

0.5 

Muscle (rectus) 

18 

74.62 

19 

73.78 

-0.84 

1.04 

0.3 

Skin 

18 

65.68 

19 

65.29 

-0.39 

0.43 

0.7 

Adrenals 

IS 

76.86 

19 

77.41 

+0.75 

0.37 

0.7 


Barometric pressure 379.4 mm. Hg 


Cerebrum 

— 

78.23 ! 

20 

78.25 

+0.20 

-0.18 

0.19 

0.8 

Kidney 

■■ 

76.04 ' 

20 

75.86 

0.55 

0.6 

Liver 

18 

71.36 

19 

70.67 

-0.70 

1.46 

0.15 

Muscle (rectus) 

18 

73.41 

20 

71.. 90 

-1.5 

2.54 

0.01 

Skin 

17 

65.73 

18 

64.24 

-1.49 

2.03 

0.05 

Adrenals 

12 

71.08 

13 

73.15 

+2.07 

1.24 

j 0.20 
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TABLE 2 


Barometric pressure 846.8 mm. Hg 



CONTROL 

experhebstal 

ORGAN 

No. of 
animals 

%0f 

water 

No. of 
animals 

%of 

water 

Difference 

UlH i 

1 



Group A 


Cerebrum 

19 

78.66 

18 

78.78 

gmi 

Mm 

0.3 

Kidney 

19 

76.31 

20 

76.55 



0.3 

Liver 

18 

70.66 

20 

70.73 



O.S 

Muscle- (rectus) 

19 

73.77 

20 

73.55 

MkHKSm 


0.8 

Skin (of back) 

18 

65.47 

19 

64.28 

-1.19 

1.27 

0.2 

Adrenals 

17 

73.25 

19 

77.08 

+3.83 

2.78 






— 


Group B 


Muscle (quadratus) 


76.89 


76.12 

-0.77 

mm 

0.2 

Muscle (rectus) 


73.31 


71.72 

-1.59 


0.4 

Skin (of back) 


65.90 

16 

65.02 

-0.88 

0.52 

0.6 

Skin (of abdomen) 


63.61 

16 

64.34 

+0.73 

0.24 

O.S 

Adrenals 


77.90 

16 

79.31 . 

+1.41 

0.69 

0.5 







Group C 


Muscle (quadratus) j 

13 

76.46 

13 


■mil 


Muscle (rectus) 

13 

73.61 

13 

73.64 



Adrenals 

13 

71.53 

12 

i 72.63 

kSbEI 
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change in the water content of several important tissues of the body. The data 
in tables 1 and 2 indicate that the adrenals show an increase in water content 
following anoxia. The results, however, are inconclusive in that the statistically 
significant increase observed in the weight of the adrenals in group A (table 2) 
could not be confirmed in groups B and C. The water content of muscles and 
skin following anoxia is indeterminate; in some instances the amount of water 
was increased and in others decreased. The remainder of the tissues studied, 
namely, cerebral, Iddney and liver likewise showed no important change in 
water content follovdng anoxia. 

It has been Itnoivn for some time that animals subjected to an effective degree 
of anoxic anoxia lose weight. Recently Sticlcney (4) in this laboratory has shown 
that rats subjected to anoxic anoxia for a period of 3| hours suffer a loss of weight 
proportional to the simulated altitude up to 28,000 feet, that is, anoxia increases 
the degree of body weight loss in proportion to its severit5u 

In the experiments which we are currently reporting all of the animals lost a 
significant amount of weight following a 3| hour exposure to anoxic anoxia, even 
at a simulated altitude of 8,000 feet. It is of interest to discusss briefly through 
what channels the animals lose so much weight. 

It is known that anoxic anoxia produces a polyuria in unanesthetized animals; 
this would account for some loss of body weight, hloreover anoxic rats w^Ie 
observed bj’’ Sticknej'’ (4) to defecate more often than the control animals. 
The hyperventilation produced by anoxia, too, would cause increased moisture 
to be lost from the body. Swann and Collings (5) have demonstrated that the 
increased insensible water loss at altitude was due to the specific effect of anoxia. 

Since the animals all lost a significant amount of body weight and since the 
various organs studied did not show a significant loss or water, we are forced to 
conclude that hemoconcentration took place. There is in fact considerable 
evidence that hemoconcentration does take place at high altitudes; some ob- 
servers maintain that the polycythemia of high altitude can be explained, in a 
measure at least, in this way. The authors do not wish to imply that hemo- 
concentration is the only explanation of their findings. It is currently accepted 
that during dehydration the primary water loss is from the blood; this loss is in 
part compensated for at the expense of the extra-cellular water. 

A reasonable interpretation of our findings, however, would be that the body in 
order to maintain its homeostatic state allowed the blood (and probably the 
extra-cellular spaces) to lose water rather than the tissue cells. If the anoxia 
were continued long enough, however, eventually the tissue cells would suffer a 
water loss as ivell and the body as a consequence would lose its homeostatic state. 
As previously mentioned, Sundstroem (2) found that rats folloufing a prolonged 
period of anoxia showed a significant increase in water content of the liver. 
The inconstant results obtained in our experiments indicate that we were dealing 
vdth a threshold duration of anoxia. 

SUAUVIARY 

Albino rats were subjected for 3J hours to the following barometric pressures; 
564 mm. Hg, 379 mm. Hg and 245 mm. Hg, approximate altitudes of 8,000, 
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18,000 and 28,000 feet respectively. The water content of the cerebrum, kidney, 
liver, muscle, sldn and adrenal glands was determined. 

The results obtained were indeterminate. In some animals the tissues of 
certain organs lost a significant amount of water while in otliers under thesame 
conditions this did not obtain. 

At each elevation the animals invariably lost significantly more weight than 
the corresponding control animals. 

It was possible that in order to maintain its homeostatic state the body pro- 
duced a hemoconcentration in order to protect the tissue cells of the body from 
water loss. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks to Charles Woodrow Thacker and to 
Robert Earle Richard for their technical assistance. 
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It has been frequently demonstrated in both animals and man that the in- 
gestion of the individual nutiients, sugar (1-7), fat (2, 3, 5, 8-15) and protem 
(2, 16, 17), may exert an inhibitory effect on gastric motility. In most of the 
investigations the test substances have been used in doses so concentrated as to 
be rarely encountered in voluntary eating and their effects have not been re- 
ferred to a control test meal of generally accepted composition. This does not 
in the least detract from the value of the obser\fations per le but it does raise the 
question of applicability of the results to the problems of general nutrition. 

The present report is a comparison of the gastric emptying sequence. in 8 
normal young men vith five variations of a standard basic gastric test meal. 

Methods. Eight normal young men free from gastrointestinal abnormalities 
were studied during a period of seven months while maintained on a carefully 
standardized dietary. The gastric test meals were given at intervals of two 
weeks to three months. 

The basic test meal consisted of 40 grams of dry oatmeal cooked in sufficient 
lightly salted water to make a 400 gram total after the addition of 60 giaftig'bf 
barium sulfate. In the special test meals, part of the oatmeal was isocalorically 
replaced with either sucrose, lactalbumin, butter fat or hydrogenated vegetable 
oil. All the test meals were of equal volume, consistency and caloric content. 
The composition of the various test meals and the sequence in which they were 
used are given in table 1. It viU be seen that the several test meals provided a 
range, as per cent of calories, from 25 to 85 for carbohydrate, 8 to 70 for fat and 5 
to 55 for protein. 

The warm test meals were rapidly eaten in one to two minutes. Roentgeno- 
grams (36 inches) were taken at 5, 30, 60 and 90 minutes after the meals were 
eaten. After the 90 m i n ute x-ray film, the progress of the meals was followed 
fluoroscopically at 15 minute intervals. The final emptying was confirmed by 
an x-ray picture. The x-rays and fluoroscopy were done vdth the subjects in the 
standing position. Between observations the subjects were at seated rest. 

The gastric shadows were traced onto paper from the developed x-ray fi lms 
and the areas measured with a planimeter. All gastric areas were expressed as 
per cent of the area at five minutes after the meals were eaten. 

Results. The results for the various test meals are summarized in tables 
2 and 3. 

^This work was supported by the Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., N. Y., and funds 
granted by the National Dairy Council, on behalf of the American Dairy Association, 
Chicago. 
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The first plain oatmeal test meal was used as the basis for comparison of the 
other test meals. However, the second plain oatmeal test or the average of the 
first and second oatmeal tel^s could be used as the basis without influencing the 
statistical results to any appreciable extent. 

TABLE 1 


Composition of (he test meals and sequence in which they were rts'ed 


mu ens’T or cAtoRiKS as 

lJ5T PLMK 
OATMEAL 

OATMEAL 

PLUS 

SUCROSE 

OATMEAL 

PLUS 

LACTAL- 

IJUMIN' 

OATMEAL 

PLUS 

BUTTER 

TAT 

OATMEAL 

PLUS 

VEGETABLE 

OIL 

2SD PLAIN' 
OATMEAL 

Carbohydrate 


85 

36 

25 

25 

69 

Ffit 


s • 

9 

70 

70 

17 

Protein 

! 14 

7 

55 

5 

5 

14 


TABLE 2 


The average per cent of each test meal emptied from (he stomach at SO, 60 and 90 minutes, and ■ 
the average final emptying times, the ranges and the standard deviations of the mean 
final emptying times in minutes 


TEST MEAL 

% KMPTIED AT 

riHAL EMPTYING TIME 

30 min. 

60 min. 

90 min. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Range 

1st plain oatmeal 

48 

79 

88 

150 

±50 

105-270 

Oatmeal -sucrose 

54 

74 

84 

139 

±19 

120-180 

Oatmoal-lactalbumin 

42 

68 

81 

190 

±58 

120-225 

Oatmeal -butter fat 

45 

77 

84 

169 

±47 

120-270 

Oatmeal-vegetable oil 

44 

67 

83 

150 

±29 

105-180 

2nd plain oatmeal 

43 j 

69 

S3 

158 


135-255 


TABLE 3 


The average time in minutes required for the evacuation of various percentages of 

the test meals 


TEST MEAL 

40% 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 

90% 

100% 

Plain oatmeal 

25 

33 

42 

52 

65 

102 

ISO 

Oatmeal-sucrose 

22 

28 

39 

54 

79 

108 

139 

Oatmeal-Iactalbumin 

28 

39 

51 

65 

87 

135 

190 

Oatmeal -butter fat 

26 

35 

44 

54 

75 

120 

169 

Oatmeal -vegetable oil 

27 

3S 

51 

66 

85 

116 

150 

Plain oatmeal 

27 

37 

50 

61 

82 

117 

158 







The mean emptying times for the various test meals were all well within the 
range of normal variation except for the oatmeal-lactalbumin meal which re- 
quired 40 minutes longer to empty than did the first plain oatmeal .-test meal. 
The difference is, however, not statistically significant. A comparison of the 
per cent of the test meal emptied at 30, 60 and 90 minutes also indicates that 
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increasing the per cent of calories from carbohydrate, fat or protein in the test 
meal had no significant effect on the course of gastric emptying. 

The high protein test meal was the slowest to empty while the high carbohy- 
drate was the fastest (190 and 139 min., respectively). The difference of 51 
minutes in the mean emptying time between the two test meals was statisticallj’^ 
significant— t = 2.39 with t = 2.36 for the 5 per cent level of significance. The 
slightly greater gastric motilitj’’ with the high carbohydrate test meal is apparent 
throughout the entire period of the test. 

Using the first plain oatmeal test as the basis for comparison, the per cent of 
subjects in whom the final emptying time on the various test meals differed by 
more than ±15 minutes is given in table 4. In none of the variations of test 
meal composition was the distribution significantly changed except with the 
high protein where 6 of the 8 subjects had prolonged emptying times of 30 minutes 
or more. 

A comparison of the two plain oatmeal test meals (the fii'st and last tests in 
the series) indicate that with a group of 8 men thei’e is a good repeatability of 

TABLE 4 


Per cent of subjects who showed a ±16 minute difference in final emptying time using 
the first plain oatmeal test meal as a basis 



OATilEAL PLUS 
SUCROSE 

OATilEAL PLUS 

LACTALBUinN 

OATiJXAL PLUS 
BUTTER PAT 

OATMEAL PLUS 
VEGETABLE OIL I 


Longer 

12.5 

75.0 

37.5 

37.5 

25.0 

No change 

62.5 

12.5 

62.5 

37.5 

50.0 

Shorter 

25.0 

12.5 

0 

25.0 

25.0 


the average results (tables 2 and 3). The mean emptying times differed by onl}’- 
8 minutes and are comparable to those observed in tliis Laboratory on other 
occasions (18). This does not mean, however, that for an}!- one individual gastric 
motility will be substantially the same from day to dajL In our group of sub- 
jects who were living under a rigorously controlled regimen of activity and diet, 
only 4 of the 8 had final emptjdng times with the second plain oatmeal test 
meal that were within ±15 minutes of the emptying times with the first plain 
oatmeal test (table 4). In two subjects the emptying times differed by 30 min- 
utes and in two subjects the differences were 90 and 135 minutes. The rank 
correlation between the emptying times of the two tests Avas —0.22. 

The rather large inter-individual and intra-individual variability observed 
even ivhen experimental conditions rvere rigorously controlled demonstrates the 
necessity for extreme caution in the interpretation of results from studies based on 
few subjects and incompletely controlled conditions. A comparison of the 
responses of one individual to various test meals which differ greatly in size, 
composition and consistencj^ maj'' lead to very erroneous conclusions. 

Studies ol gastric motility that depend on obseivations until the test meal has 
lieen completely evacuated from the stomach are very time consuming for both 
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the subjects and the observer. The possibility of predicting the final emptying 
time from the motility rate during the earlier phases of emptying was investi- 
gated. For this the results from 8 men on the G test meals were grouped to- 
gether to give 48 individual man-tests. Product-moment coiTelations were 
calculated for the per cent of the test meal left in the stomach at 30, 60 and 90 
minutes, and the final emptying time. The correlations of the final emptying 
times with the emptying during the first 30, 60 and 90 minutes were -fO.492, 
-{-0.597 and -1-0.664, respectively. It is apparent that in individual cases it 
would be impossible to predict satisfactorily the final emptjdng time from the 
motility rate during the first 90 minutes of gastric emptying. Conversely, the 
final emptying time does not give an accurate picture of the average rate of 
gastric evacuation at any time prior to final emptying. 

Discussion. In an ordinarj'^ mixed diet the total daily calories are derived 
about 30-35 per cent from fats, 15 per cent from proteins and 60-65 per cent 
from carbohydrates. Although the percentages vary with food habits and 
availability of food items, food as eaten is almost without exception a mixture of 
fats, carbohydrates and proteins. The practical consideration in nutrition is 
w'hether altering the percentages within normal or reasonable limits will pro- 
foundly change gastric activity. From the present experiments it appears that 
such is not the case in healthy young men. It must be recognized, howwer, 
that the test meals used, although they are quite comparable to the test meals 
used clinical^, are calorically more dilute than the food items in ordinary meals. 
It should be noted, how'ever, that most persons take additional fluids with their 
meals. In any case there is no specific evidence at present that the comparative 
response to test meal composition in calorically more concentrated test meals 
would differ significantly from the responses observed in this experiment. 

The suggestion has been made that candies should not be eaten before tneals 
because they depress gastric secretion and delay evacuation (1). There is 
ample evidence that a concentrated sugar solution is evacuated from the stomach 
more slowiy than is a dilute sugar solution or pure w’ater (4, 5, 6).,^ The candy 
eaten before a meal wmuld, how'ever, soon be thoroughly mixed with the food 
after the meal w'as eaten. The concentration of sugar in the final mixture 
W'ould undoubtedly be sufficiently low' to have little or no effect on gastric 
activity. - ‘ 

It is generally conceded that pure fats or fats in high concentrations have a 
depressant effect on gastric activity (11, 12, 14, 15). It has, how'ever, been 
showm that olive oil in the usual clinical doses has no effect on gastric acidity or 
motility when given mth a fractional test meal (19). The dilution of the olive 
oil by the test meal produced a final fat concentration more nearly that present 
in ordinary diets. It appears likely that butterfat, vegetable oil, olive oil and 
probably most of the other edible fats and oils do not appreciably inhibit gastiic 
activity w'hen diluted w'ith other food items as is the case in normal voluntary 
eating habits. 

The large intra-indi^'idual and •inter-individual variability in response to a 
standard test meal even among a gi'oup of trained normal subjects indicates that 
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factors otlier tliaa test meal composition are important in detennining gastric 
activity. The size of the test meals (20), physical activity during or preceding 
the test (21) and the emotional state of the subject (22) exert considerable 
influence on gastric motility. In the present experiments both size of the meals 
and preceding physical activity were standardized. Efforts were made to 
avoid emotional variations and the residence of the subjects in the laboratory was 
helpful in gaining assurance on this point. It must be admitted, however, that 
even under favorable conditions emotional constancy cannot be guaranteed. 

SUMMARY 

1. The influence of test meal composition on gastric motility was obseiwed in 8 
normal young men. 

2. In the variations of the basic oatmeal test meal part of the oatmeal was 
isocalorically replaced by fats, protein or carbohydrate. 

3. The results indicate that rvithin nutritionaUj’^ reasonable limits increasing 
the proportion of the calories in the test meal from fat, protein or carbohydrate 
did not significantly alter gastric motility. 

4. The rate of gastric empt 3 dng during the first 90 minutes of the emptying 
phase cannot be used as a reliable index to predict the final gastric emptying 
time][in individual cases. 
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In a recent paper (1) it was reported that dogs, the hind legs of which were 
traiunatized bj' being subjected to a six-hour period of ischemic compi'ession, 
died within 3 to 20 hours after release of the compression in what appeared to 
be a state of shock. The edema in the traumatized legs was apparently sig- 
nificantty less than the volume of blood which would have had to be removed 
to cause a similar course of events. In this paper we have investigated the possi- 
bilitj’' that some toxic factor released from the traumatized tissues was responsible 
for the shock-like course in the traumatized (shock) dogs by recording the 
mean arterial pressure and the length of survuval of nonmal test dogs cross- 
transfused vith such traumatized dogs. 

INIbthods. The hind legs of dogs were traumatized by tightly wrapping 
each leg with a 10 foot strip of amber tubing of f inch internal bore in a con- 
tinuous spiral from the ankle to groin. The tubing was removed after 6 hours 
of such ischemic compression. Dogs subjected to such manipulation will 
hereafter be designated traumatized (shock) dogs. 

Two procedures were used for attempting to detect the presence of a toxic 
factor. In a first the traumatized legs were isolated and perfused with a reseiwoir- 
pump-lung system and the blood in the reservmir exchanged with the blood 
of a test dog. These experiments were controlled bj'^ perfusing non-traumatized 
legs in a similar manner, and exchanging the perfusate with the blood of a test 
dog. 

In the second set of experiments the blood of the traumatized dog was con- 
tinuously exchanged with that of a test dog. In order to provide for a rapid 
rate of exchange and at the same time to be certain that the volume of blood 
supplied by the test dog exaetty equalled that which it received from the trauma- 
tized dog, the crosstransfusion was carried out through a stromuhr similar to 
the Ludwig model. As shown in figure 1, blood from the traumatized dog 
entered the bottom of the right hand tube from either the carotid artery 
or the inferior vena cava and at the same time displaced an exaetty equal quantity 
of blood from the left hand tube into its jugular vein. T^Ten the right hand 

' Supported in part a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 

= A preliminary report of this work appeared in the Federation Proceedings 4: 26, 1945. 
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tube was full the stopcocks were reversed. Blood then entered the left hand 
tube from the carotid artery of the test dog while an exactly equal quantity 
of blood (which came from the traumatized dog) entered the jugular vein of 
the test dog. The stopcocks were rotated by an electric motor controlled 
b}’’ electronic relays which were actuated by contact oi the blood with the 
electrodes at the top of the vertical tubes. The stroke volume of the apparatus 
was adjusted usuallj’- to approximately 50 ml. The rate of exchange was indi- 
cated bj'^ a signal magnet which recorded each reversal of the stopcocks. The 
details of the apparatus and electrical circuits are described elseiyhere (2). 
All parts of the apparatus and its connections, which came in contact with 



Fig. 1. Stromuhr apparatus used for continuous crosstransfusion. For explanation 
see text p. 112. 

the blood were autoclaved immediately prior to each experiment and were 
thoroughly cleaned at the end of each experiment vith soap and water. The 
test dogs supplied blood to the stromuhr by way of a carotid artery^ and received 
blood from the stromuhr into the jugular vein. Two tj’^pes of connections 
were used for the traumatized dogs. In the first, blood was supplied to the 
stromuhr by way of a carotid artery (table lA). In the second, the inferior 
vena cava, approached b}"- an extraperitoneal incision in the right lumbar region 
was cannulated and the blood led to the stromuhr (table ID). It was felt 
that, in this last group, most of the blood returning from the lower portion of 
the body, as well as that from the traumatized legs, passed through the test 
dog before it returned to the traumatized dog. All traumatized dogs received 
the blood from the stromuhr into their jugular veins. 
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Food was withheld for the preceding 20 hours but water was allowed up to 
the start of the experiment. Tlie mean arterial pressures of both dogs were 


TABLE 1 



A. Test dogs crosstransfuscd with traumatized dogs — blood from carotid arteries of traumatized dogs 




liTS. 

liters 

ksin. 

ksm. 

mL/ 

ksm. 

ml./ 

ksm. 

‘C. 

"C. 

‘C. 



wm. 

Hs 

1 


KHll 

surv. 

4.0 

20.0 

10.0 

11.8 

0 

0 

38.5 

38.5 

24.0 


0 

150 

III 

25 Apr. 

KH16 

surv. 

4.8 

35.4 

12.1 

11.2 

24.0 

20.0 

39.5 

30.6 

22.0 


0 

95 

110 

9 Slay 

KH20 

surv. 

2.7 

0.6 

18.7 

lO.S 

42.0 

26.0 

40.0 

KiB 


0 

0 

130 


12 July 

A2S 

17 

4.0 

21.0 


9.8 

20.7 

0 

36.5 

IKi 

23.0 

+ 

+ 

140 

lEl 

15 Oct. 

A29 

19 

4.6 

24.0 


mmm 

20.0 

0 

37.6 

36.5 

27.0 

0 

+ 

■Nil 

no 

24 Oct. 

A31 . 

27 

4.5 

25.8 

14.2 

5.0 

24.2 

0 

40.0 

38.0 

20.0 

4- 

4* 

140 

115 

7 Nov. 




B. Controls for A2S 

, 29, 31 

— test dog crosstransfuscd with test dog 



A30Ti 

surv. 

6.1 

27.7 


11.1 




37.4 • 

29.0 

■ 

+ 

III 

105 

29 Oct. 

A30Ti 

surv. 

6.1 

27.7 


8.6 




38.7 

29.0 


+ 


95 

29 Oct. 

A32Ti 

12 

4.1 

10.0 


7.9 




34.3 

25.6 

■ 

+ 


75 

12 Nov. 

A32Ti 

surv. 

4.1 

IeO! 


8.0 




35.4 

25.6 


+ 

so 

US 

12 Nov. 

A34Ti 

15 

4.4 

13,8 


0.8 




35.2 

27.3 


0 

75 

105 

19 Nov. 

A34T; 

surv. 

4.4 

13.8 


0.7 




36.7 

27.3 

■ 

4 - 

120 

100 

19 Nov. 


C. Controls for A2S, 29, 31— autotransfused dogs 


A17 

3.9 

3.9 



7.4 




30.1 

25.1 


0 

95 

0 

27 Aug. 

A18 

7.0 

4.5 

18.9 


6.8 




30'.8 

27.5 



100 

■uul 

29 Aug. 

A19 

14.2 

4.5 

22.2 


8.6 




36.2 

30.0 


+ 

100 

85 

31 Aug. 

A24 

surv. 

5.5 



8.0 




36.1 

27.5 


+ 


120 

19 Sept. 

A25 

surv. 

4.4 

25.0 


8.6 




36.7 

27.3 


0 


120 

24 Sept. 

A2G 

11.5 

4.5 

28.9 


8.5 




35.5 

24.1 


4“ 


US 

3 Oct. 

A27 

surv. 

4.7 

50.1 


8.3 




38.8 

26.9 


0 


105 

11 Oct. 


D. Test dogs crosstransfuscd with traumatized dog’s-blood from inferior vena cava of traumatized dogs 


KH12 

Burv. 

2.8 

1.6 

12.0 

11.5 

0 

0 

36.0 

38.0 

25.0 

0 

0 

no 

115 

28 Apr. 

KH13 

surv. 

1.2 

1.8 

14.6 

13.0 

0 

0 

41.0 

40.5 

27.0 

0 

0 

160 

155 

2 May 

KH14 

surv. 

4.7 

7.4 

12.4 

10.4 

52.0 

0 

37.0 

36.0 

23.5 

0 

0 

100 

115 

5 May 

KH21 

surv. 

3.8 

11.3 

16.3 

11.0 

38.5 

23,5 

37.5 

37.5 


0 

+ 

110 

155 

14 July 

KH32 

surv. 

2,2 

2.2 

13.9 

12.8 

39.0 

6.0 

40.5 

39.0 


+ 

4~ 

60 

110 

25 June 

A33 

51.0 

3.9 

18.3 

13.0 

5.3 

83.6 

0 

36.4 

33.3 

24.5 

4" 

0 

80 

120 

14 Nov. 


surv. = survived indefinitely. 

+ = crosstransfusion reaction. 

0 = no crosstransfusion reaction. 


recorded with Hg manometers throughout the period of crosstransfusion and 
for 1 to 2 hours thereafter. The cannulas were then removed from surviving 
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animals, the wounds sutured and the animals placed in cages. Water and food 
were again allowed beginning 24 hours after the start of the experiment. 

In experiments KH15, ICH20 and K!H21, the test dogs were bled 20, 26 and 
23.5 ml./kgm. of body weight, in order to render them more susceptible to the 
hypothetical toxic factor. The traumatized dogs were usually heavier than 
the test dogs, and 9 of the former were transfused 25 to 84 ml./kgrn. of blood 
from a donor dog in order to increase their survdval and therefore presumably 
the amount of the toxic factor wliich might be made available to the test dog. 
The stromuhr and tubes were usually filled with bleed (approximately 150 ml.) 
but in a few experiments saline was used. In the latler case each dog was trans- 
fused -with 75 ml. of donor blood shortly after starting the crosstransfusion. 

The red cells of the test dog and of the traumatized dog were crossmatched 
against each other’s plasma and the red cells of the donor dog were matched 
against the plasma of both the traumatized and the test dogs. Despite the 
crossmatching and care in cleaning the apparatus reactions, with decline of 
mean arterial pressure, were seen in 13 animals.® In these the crosstransfusion 
was temporarily stopped until the mean arterial pressure had returned to control 
levels. This usually occurred within 15 to 45 minutes. In order to distinguish 
between cross-transfusion reactions, and the effects of any toxic factor which 
might appear in the circulation as a result of the trauma, the compression tubes 
were not released until it was certain that no reaction was occurring; or, if 
such did happen, until the mean arterial pressure of both dogs had returned 
to control levels. 

Zero time in the table and charts is the moment of release of the compression 
of the legs of the traumatized dogs. In control experiments it is one-half hour 
after start of the crosstransfusion, or, in those experiments in which a reaction 
occurred, the moment ivhen the crosstransfusion was started again after return 
of the mean arterial pressure to control levds. In all but 3 experiments the cross- 
transfusion was continued until the traumatized dog died. 

Just before starting the crosstransfusioh each dog was given 3.0 mgm./kgm. 
of heparin^ intra-arterially. An additional 1.0 mgm./kgm. was given 30 minutes 
and 1 hour later, and repeated at hourly intervals thereafter as long as the 
crosstransfusion was continued. AH dogs were anesthetized with an initial 
subcutaneous injection of approximately 2.0 mgm./kgm. of morphine, followed 
ill about 30 minutes -with 20 mgm./kgm. of sodium pentobarbital, intravenously.® 
Additional sodium pentobarbital was given as necessarj’' to maintain anesthesia 
until death or until the animal had been placed in the recoveiy cage. During 
the application of the compression tubes additional anesthetic was usually 
required. 

’ A detailed report of the nature of the crosstransfusion reactions is in preparation. 

■* The heparin used in these experiments was liquaemin which was kindly supplied by 
Roche-Organon, Inc., Nutley, Is . J. 

'•The sodium pentobarbital was supplied through the courtesy of Premo Pharmaceutical • 
Labs., Inc., New Yvrk, Is . Y. 
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Results. I. Perfusion of isolated legs. Traumatized legs were artificially 
perfused and the perfusate exchanged with the blood of test dogs in 5 experi- 
ments. Three control experiments were performed, in which non-traumatized 
legs were perfused in a similar manner and the blood exchanged with test dogs. 
Three of the former test dogs died in 3.7, 5.3 and 9.8 hours, and two of the 
latter died in 1.7 and 4.8 hours. On the basis of these results it was concluded 
that the method of perfusion apparently caused some change in the blood 
M’hich made it toxic to the test dogs. This procedure was therefore abandoned. 

II. Crosstra7isfusio7i helwee traimnalizcd dogs mid normal test dogs. Blood 
ohlamed from carotid artery of traumatized dogs. Six such experiments were 
carried out. The results are summarized in table lA. The test animals in 
the first three survived indefinite^'- and no controls were run. Figure 2 re- 
produces the results in KPI15 which is considered to be typical of this group. 

Some months later three more similar experiments were performed (A-28, 
A-29 and A-31, table lA). In these the mean arterial pressures of the test 
dogs remained within normal limits throughout the period of observation as 
had been the case uith those of the above group which had survived, but the 
dogs died. Three control experiments were therefore performed by cross- 
transfusing pairs of normal dogs. The results are summaiized in table IB. 
As a further control 7 dogs were autotransfused by connecting one pair of 
the tubes of the stromuhr to the carotid arterj' and jugular vein and the other 
pair to the femoral arterj'- and vein of the same dog (table 1C). Tables IB 
and 1C show that while the percentage sur\dval was greater the hours of survival 
and the level of the mean arterial pressure of those dogs that died in two control 
groups were no better than those of the test animals crosstransfused \vith trauma- 
tized dogs. 

III. Crosslransfusio7i l)elwee7i traumatized dogs and normal test dogs. Blood 
obtained from inferior vena cava of traumatized dogs. In the above experiments 
the total volume of crosstransfusion equalled 0.35 to 2.9 times the body weight 
of the traumatized dog, and amounted to 6.6 to 35.4 L., nevertheless the maxi- 
mum rate of exchange was equal to only 1/lOth to l/30th the probable cardiac 
output of the traumatized dog. We felt it was possible, therefore, that if the 
hypothetical toxic factor originated in the traumatized legs and was possibly 
fixed by the tissues of the traumatized dog, too small an amount of it might be 
transferred to the circulation of the test animal. We, therefore, cannulated 
the inferior vena cava of a series of traumatized dogs and arranged to pass this 
blood through the stromuhr to the test animal. As a result of this procedure 
most of the blood returning from the traumatized legs passed through the test 
dog before returning to the traumatized dog. • The results of this studj’’ are 
presented in table ID. Since all the test animals survived 50 hours or indefi- 
nitely, no controls were necessarju The traumatized dogs in this group died 
in about the same length of time as those described in section II above. 

IV. Heinatocrits a7id rectal teinperaiiires. Because of the influence of the 
environmental and bod}’’ temperatures on the survival of traumatized dogs 
(3-5) an effort was made to keep the laboratory at a reasonably consistent 
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temperature. However, our constant temperature room was not large enough 
to accommodate these experiments and therefore considerable variability was 
experienced (22°-30°C.). Slightly better control of rectal temperature w^as ob- 
tained b}'’ unarming the dogs wdth radiant heat lamps. As shown in figures 2 and 
3, the rectal temperatures of each pair of crosstransfused dogs tended to become 
identical during the period of crosstransfusion. 




Fig. 2. Results of crosstransfusion between a traumatized (shock) dog and a normal 
test dog, blood obtained from carotid artery of traumatized dog. il/-jS and B-S, initial 
injection of morphine and of sodium pentobarbital respectively into traumatized (shock) 
dog. M-T and B-T corresponding injections into test dog. Cross hatched bar in the upper 
left corner (compression) — interval of compression trauma of the hind legs of traumatized 
dog. End of compression trauma coincides with heavy vertical line intersecting zero time. 
Open circles — mean arterial pressure of test dog (MAP-T); solid circles — mean arterial 
pressure of traumatized dog (MAPS ) — scale for MAP at left margin. Two arrows fol- 
lowing B-T (20) indicate when test dog was bled total of 20 ml/kgm. of body weight. Three 
arrows preceding T-S (24.6) indicate when traumatized dog was transfused total of 24.6 
ml/kgm. of body weight of blood. H-S — hematocrit of traumatized dog, H-T — hematocrit 
of test dog — scale at right margin {HEM) . Symbols surrounded by squares are hematocrits 
taken before administration of barbiturate anesthetic. Symbol labelled 17 days is hemato- 
crit reading on test dog on 17th day after crosstransfusion. R-S — rectal temperature of 
traumatized dog, R-T — rectal temperature of test dog — scale at left margin — °C. Cross- 
hatched areas at bottom indicate rate of crosstransfusion in each direction in ml./min. — 
scale at right hand margin. Figures 2160 and 35,450 indicate total volumes of blood e.x- 
changed before and after zero time in milliliters. Scale at bottom — time in hours. 

Fig. 3. Results of crosstransfusion between a traumatized dog and a normal test dog, 
blood obtained from inferior vena cava of traumatized dog. Symbols — same as figure 2. 
In addition— T-T (5) indicates when 5 ml/kgm. of- blood was returned to the test dog. 

As show'n in figures 2 and 3, the hematocrits show^ed the characteiistic 
initial drop following anesthetization with the barbiturate (6). That of the 
traumatized dog rose rapidly after release of the compression, and as a result 
of the crosstransfusion the hematocrit of the test dog also rose. Apparentlj’’ 
increasing hemoconcentration reflects the loss of plasma into the traumatized 
tissues but does not, itself, act as a causative agent in the production of the 
shock state. 
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Atdopsy findings. Autopsies were perfonued shortly after death on all 
dogs that died within 24 hours, the organs being examined grossl}'^ onl}’’ and the 
liver, spleen, kidneys, heart and lungs weighed. In general no significant 
differences were noted in the organ weights between any of the groups. The 
2 test animals that died as a result of exchange transfusion wdth the pump- 
perfused, traumatized legs showed only slight subendocardial hemorrhages, 
and slight (one plus) hyperemia of the duodenal mucosa. Similar findings 
were noted in the controls. 

Two of the three dogs that died within 24 hours after crosstransfusion udth 
traumatized dogs (table lA) showed 2 plus and 4 plus hyperemia of the mucosa 
of the duodenum and upper small intestine. The lungs of the 2 control cross- 
transfusion dogs (table IB) Avere deepty colored and weighed slightly more than 
noi-mal. One had a nonnal gastro-intestinal mucosa and the other showed 
4 plus hyperemia invobfing the entire gut uith free blood in the lumen. The 
lungs of two of the autotransfuscd dogs were more deeply colored and heavier 
than normal and the intestinal mucosa of one of these showed 3 plus hyperemia 
of the duodenal and upper intestinal mucosa.® 

The 12 traumatized dogs (tables lA and ID) showed occasional subendo- 
cardial hemorrhages in the hearts especially on the mitral valve, and in the 
left ventricle. All but 2 showed 2 plus to 4 plus hyperemia of the duodenal 
and upper intestinal mucosa with free blood in the lumen. 

Discussion. The earlier literature on shock, including that on the operation 
of toxic factors has been covered in several reviews (7-10). As these indicate, 
many investigators have found sufficient local loss of fluid in the traumatized 
and immediately adjacent tissues to initiate the shock cycle. Also more 
recently Aub et al. (11, 12) concluded that all the changes obseived in extra- 
cellular fluid space and in sensitivity to fluid loss can be accounted for on the 
basis of the edema in the locally traumatized area. On the basis of the data 
available comparing local vs. systemic fluid loss up to 1942, however, one of 
us (10) concluded that these results “do not rule out the possibilit}’’ of humoral 
or nerAmus factors.” Furthermore, in a later publication — 1944 (1) — ^it seemed 
to be demonstrated that “accumulation of fluid in the traumatized legs is an 
important factor in the induction of the shock state, but in many of the expen- 
ments the Amlume of edema appears to be insufficient to explain the death.’ 
Canzanelli, Guild, and Rapport subsequently aniAmd at a similar conclusion 
(13). 

Numerous investigators haAm prepared extracts from normal and traumatized 
tissue and injected them into test animals. Roome and Wilson (14) prepared 
an extract of muscle AAith a hydraulic press AA'hich AA'hen injected into a test dog, 
caused temporaiy decline of arterial pressure. Pen, Campbell and Maneiy (15) 
recorded toxic effects in test animals upon injection of alcoholic extracts of 
muscle, but obtained similar results AAdth both noimal and traumatized muscle. 

® One plus hyperemia is mucosa slightly redder than normal, two plus is definitely red 
mucosa, three plus is velvety purple in discrete areas, four plus is velvety purple almost 
uniformly distributed over the mucosa. 
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The toxic substance, was identified in the ash of the extract as potassium. 
H. N. Green and Bielschowsky isolated a substance from muscle which they 
believe to be a pyrophosphate. Injection of this into a test animal caused a 
prolonged fall in arterial pressure. The}’’ believe this substance to be released 
into the circulation as a result of muscle ischemia (16-19). Bollman and Flock 
(20) found that adenosine triphosphate almost disappears from muscle after 
three hours of ischemia while phosphocreatine is almost completelj^ h 5 ’’drolyzed 
in one hour. They also observed that these substances are regenerated in the 
muscle if the circulation is restored Antliin three hours and fatal shock does 
not occur. Release of occlusion after more than 3| hours causes no regeneration 
of these substances and considerable inorganic phosphate is washed from the 
injured muscle into the blood in association with the development of fatal 
shock. Shorr, Zweifach and Furchgott (21) claim that a vasodepressor sub- 
stance is produced in muscle slices incubated anaerobically, which induces 
capillar}’’ reactions similar to those seen in traumatic shock. Muirhead and Hill 
(22) obtained a shock-like state upon intraperitoneal implantations of recon- 
stituted desiccated muscle, thus in essence confirming the work of Moon (7). 
Most of these studies thus suggest that toxic or vasodepressive substances may 
be obtained from injured or ischemic muscle. While such substances may play 
a contributory role, it remains to be demonstrated that in physiologically avail- 
able amounts they could initiate shock in an otherwise intact animal. Progres- 
sive increases in glucose, creatine, amino acid, pyruvic acid, lactic acid and 
potassium have been found in the blood but vith the exception of the last, none 
of these have been implicated as playing causative r&les (15, 23). 

Phemister (24) collected small amounts of the blood draining from the vein 
of traumatized extremities and injected them into test animals without producing 
a reaction. Similar results were obtained by Smith (25), Parsons and Phemister 
(26), O’Shaughnessy and Slome (27), Dragstedt and Mead (28), and Selye and 
Dosne (29). Assuming that the toxic factor might be present in low concentra- 
tion these negative results may be criticized on the basis of the small volume of 
blood transfused to the test animal relative to the volume of blood which would 
pass through the traumatized extremities under normal circumstances. Further- 
more, the added volume of blood in the test animal might have masked any 
toxic effect. Kendrick, Essex and Helmholz (30) perfused traumatized and 
normal legs artifically and obtained reactions upon injection of the perfusion 
fluid from the former into test animals. The results were inconclusive, however, 
as similar reactions were also obtained ’udth the perfusate from normal extrem- 
ities. 

Aub et al. (31—36) obtained shock-hke reactions in test animals upon injection 
of the serum which oozed from ischemic muscles after I'estoration of the circula- 
tion to the traumatized extremity. However, they considered the toxic product 
to be the result of bacterial contamination rather than of ischemic tissue necrosis. 
Ricca, Fink and Warren (38), and Freed, Kruger and Prinzmetal (37) arrived 
at similar conclusions, based on the protection obtained from the use of sulpha 
compounds locally or systemically in the traumatized dogs. 
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Haist and Hamilton (39), and Shipley, Meyer and McShan (40) found that 
if tourniquets were applied to the hind legs of rats for 4 or more hours, 100 per 
cent of the animals died in 24 hours. If, however, within 1 to 0 hours tourniquets 
were reapplied for 24 hours most of the animals survived. Blood glucose, pen- 
tose, lactic and pyruvic acids and plasma inorganic phosphate and amino acid 
nitrogen were found to increase after release of the tourniquets. These pro- 
gressive changes were prevented if the tourniquets were reapplied within 6 hours 
(41). These results suggest that the reapplication may have .stopped the en- 
trance of toxic material from the traumatized legs into the circulation. H. D. 
Green and Bergeron (3), IBobb (5), and Lipton, Denison and Green (4) obseiwed 
that placing the whole animal, the traumatized legs onljq or the body onl}- in 
a cool environment increased the hours of smwival as compared to experiments 
conducted in a Avanner environment, and allowed many dogs to survive indefi- 
nitely, although the edema in the traumatized legs was but little less in the foimer 
than in the latter. It Avas suggested that the cooler enAuronment may haA'^e 
decreased the rate of production of, and/or, the susceptibility to a toxic factor. 

Mclver and Haggart (42) connected an arterj^ and A'cin of a test animal to the 
abdominal aorta and inferior A'ena cava supplying the traumatized hind quarters 
of another animal. All test animals died. Similar results Avere obtained b}’’ 
Bell, Clark and Cuthbertson (43), and by Rapport, Guild and Canzanelli (44) 
using similar techniques. These results Avere interpreted by the authors, as 
demonstrating the release of a toxic factor by the traumatized extremities. Hoaa'- 
ever, this method of crosstransfusion does not prevent loss of blood A'olume from 
the test animal into the traumatized extremities, and therefore proA’-es only that 
nervous factors are not necessary. Best and Solandt (45) and Chess, Chess and 
Cole (46) carried out crosstransfusion experiments using care to preA'^ent the test 
dog bleeding into the traumatized dog. Since many of their test dogs died, 
they believed that a toxic factor AA-as present. 

In our experiments, care Avas taken to see that the test dog neither gained 
nor lost blood volume to the traumatized dog. Therefore, outside of the deleter- 
ious effect of the crosstransfusion procedure itself and the deliberate reduction 
of blood volume by bleeding some of the test dogs, the onl}’’ factor that could 
operate to cause death in the test dogs was the addition of some toxic factor to 
the blood stream b}’^ the bodj'' or by the traumatized legs of the trauma dog or 
the excesstye removal of some essential ingredient from the circulating blood by 
the tissues of the traumatized dog. 

In the experiments presented in table lA, three test animals died folloAAang 
the crosstransusion AAith traumatized dogs. HoAA-ever, similar results AA'-ere 
obtained in the control experiments. Furthermore, all test dogs maintained 
normal arterial pressures, throughout the crosstransfusion and for some hours 
afterwards. It is belieA'’ed, therefoi’e that the deaths AA'hich did occur resulted 
from complications introduced by the ci’osstransfusion technique, due perhaps 
to bacterial contamination, to the inability to aAmid completety mismatching 
of the blood, or to changes in the blood as a result of its contact AA’ith the stromuhr. 

Despite the added susceptibility conferred by the crosstransfusion teelmique, 
and despite the deliberate removal of sizable amounts of blood from thi’ee of 
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the test animals, eight out of twelve survived indefimtelJ^ This is especially 
striking in the group receiving blood, directly from the vena cava of the trau- 
matized dog (table ID). It is, therefore, concluded that these experiments clearly 
deTnonstrate that no toxic substance appears in the blood stream of traumatized dogs 
or is released by traumatized tissue which is capable of inducing a significant decline 
of arterial pressure or of causing death in a normal dog during the period of cross- 
transfusion. Furthermore, no essential ingredient is exhausted from the blood by 
the traumatized tissues which cannot be replaced by the normal dog. The results 
of these experiments, however, do not rule out the possibility that either of the 
above mechanisms might play a contributor 3 '' role in the traumatized dog in the 
presence of the slowing of the circulation induced by the loss of plasma into the 
traumatized extremities. These experiments also do not rule out the possibUitj'’ 
that functional changes might have been produced in the test dog which were not 
recognized bj-- the simple expedient of recording the mean arterial pressure. 

SUMMARY 

In 12 experiments both hind legs of a dog were traumatized bj^ compressing 
them with rubber tubing wrapped in a continuous spiral from the ankle to the 
groin. This procedure rendered the legs completelj’’ ischemic. Tliis dog, 
designated as the traumatized (shock) dog, was then crosstransfused with a 
test dog beginning 30 to 45 minutes before release of the rubber tubes and con- 
tinuing usually until the death of the .traumatized dog. In the various experi- 
ments, the crosstransfusion was maintained for 1.2 to 4.75 hours after release of 
the compression and amounted to 1.6 to 35.4 L. The crosstransfusion -was 
carried out by means of a stromuhr which assured us that the test dog neither 
lost to nor gained blood volume from the traumatized dog. In 6 of the experi- 
■ ments all the blood returning from the traumatized extremities by way of the vena 
cava passed through the test dog before returning to the traumatized dog. All 
traumatized dogs died within 1.2 to 5.1 hours after release of the compression. 

Eight of the test dogs survived indefinitely. The remaining 4 maintained their 
arterial pressure throughout the crosstransfusion and for several hour thereafter. 
Their ultimate death can, it is believed, be explained on technical grounds. 

These experiments demonstrate that no toxic factor appears in the circulation 
in this form of trauma which can initiate shock. They render unlikely but do ■ 
not rule out the possibility that a hypothetical factor might be present which 
could play a contributorj^ role in a traumatized animal in the presence of a cir- 
culation impaired by severe loss of plasma and/or blood into the traumatized 
tissues. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Misses Helen Hilderman and 
Nanej’’ Kester who abl}’- assisted in the performance of man}'- of these experiments. 
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The toxicity of placental extracts upon injection into experimental animals 
has been investigated repeatedly during the past hah centurj'- (1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9,’ 
10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42). This was for 
the purpose of finding the causative agent of toxemia of late pregnancy. 

The writer first reported work vith extracts of this kind in 1946. As in the 
past, the purpose was to contribute to our knowledge of toxemia of pregnancy. 

A quantitative mouse assa}'' was perfected for measuring the placental toxin 
(25, 28) and for measuring its inactivatox (27) in blood. "Using this assay, it 
was possible to show that the toxin which can be extracted from the mucosa of 
the progestational uterus is similar to or identical to the placental toxin (25). 
It was also found that the inactivator of the toxin is present in blood in higher 
concentration during pregnancy (29) than in nonnal blood. Despite this, 
pregnant mice are more sensitive to the toxin than are the non-pregnant animals 
(29). FoUomng sub-lethal doses, the animals become temporarily desensitized 
to the toxin (28). It is possible to produce focal liver lesions consistently vith 
these extracts (25, 28). 

The work to be reported at this time is a continuation of previous experiments 
and shows that the toxic agent of these placental extracts is thromboplastin. 
It will also be shown that the serum factor which inactivated placental toxin 
is antithromboplastin. 

Experimental. Procedure. The tissues from winch extracts were to be 
prepared were perfused with saline until free of blood (27). They were then 
frozen until the time for extraction. • After thavdng, the}’' were ground together 
■\Uth sand in a mortar, mixed vith saline, and the supernatant fluid was clarified 
by centrifugation. The grinding and extraction were repeated -oith second and 
third portions of saline, and the three supernatants were combined. Finally 
one gram of tissue was represented by 4 cc. of extract. Extracts thus prepared 
and stored frozen maintained full activity for several months. 

The toxin activity was measured noth the mouse assaj'- (25). This requires 
intravenous injection. Each of the tissue extracts is without effect Avhen ad- 
ministered by other routes (25). The end point is prompt death. The arbitraiy 
mouse unit of toxin is the minimum lethal dose (MLD) for mice of 20 grams’ body 
weight (25, 28). 

The thromboplastin activity was estimated by emplojdng the one-stage pro- 
thrombin-time method. One-tenth cubic centimeter samples of oxalated human 
plasma were added to calcimn clfloride solution (0.1 cc., 0.28 per cent) and serial 

’ Aided by a grant from tbe National Institute of Health. 
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dilutions of the extracts (0.1 cc.). The calcium and extracts were mixed and the 
plasma was added to this mixture. A water bath of approximately 37°C 
(35-37°C) was used. The plasma was obtained from blood wliich had been 
mixed with 1.32 per cent sodium oxalate in the proportions 9:1. Onlj’- freshly 
drawn plasma was satisfactoiy because of the decreased clotting rates on storage. 
Pooled samples were collected and kept in the cold, or frozen, during the few 
hoiu's over wliich high clotting rates could be obtained. The arbitrary unit of 
thromboplastin used in tliis work was the amount that caused clotting in 40 
seconds. 


. TABLE 1 


Highspeed centrifugaiion of extracts 


BEFORE A^^) AFTER CEKTRIFUGIXG 

ACTIVITY, u/cc. 

Thromboplastin 

Toxin 

Before 

Alter 

Before 

After 

Super- 

natant 

Sediment 

Super- 

natant 

Sediment 

Uterus, pseudopregnant, rab- 







bit, 5 days 

126 

2 

25 

80 

5 

32 

Placenta, human, term 







1 

112 

3 

28 

90 

3 

36 

#2 

13 

3 

10 

60 1 

5 

16 

#3 

38 

2 

25 

55 

4 

! 12 

i5!4 

43 

3 

35 

55 

5 

20 

^5 

102 


13 

90 


56 

Lung, rabbit 


1 

i 







6S 

(0.2)* 

19 

200 

10 

50 

§2 

72 

I (0.1)* 

46 

SO 

7 

48 

Brain, rabbit 







Ml 

12 

1 (0.1)* 

1 

16 

<2 

6 



13 

(0.1)* 

8 

22 

<2 

16 

Ixidney, rabbit 


(0.1)* 

6 

60 

3 

10 

Liver, rabbit 


(0.1)^ 

(0.2)* 

10 

2 

<2 

Skeletal muscle, rabbit 



0.6 

3 

<2 

<2 


* Values by extrapolation. 


Results. Extracts of several tissues from rabbits including an extract of a 
“pseudo-pregnant” uterus (5 day positive Friedmann-test rabbit) are compared 
with human placental extract in figure 1. The placental tissue was among the 
rich sources of'thromboplastin. This therefore confirms (24, 7) that the placental 
extracts which have previously been shown to be rich in toxin are also rich in 
thromboplastin. It might be mentioned that the cuiwes for the extracts of liver 
and of kidney were peculiar in that an inhibitor appeared to be diluted out. 
Despite the influence of such extraneous factors, table 1 establishes that toxin and 
thromboplastin content parallel each other in extracts of several tissues including 
not only those rich in toxin (placenta and endometrium) , but also the usual rich 
laboratory sources of thromboplastin, namelj’’, brain and lung. 
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In the experiments of figure 2, samples of placental extract were inactivated 
by beating to different temperatures for one hour. Loss of thromboplastin 
activity closely paralleled the loss of toxic actmty, the critical temperature being 
between 50-55°C. The pH of the extract was approximately 6.5, Avhich is the 
usual acidity of the simple saline extracts. "ViTien made faintlj’- alkaline, the 
critical temperature tended to be slightl 3 ^ liigher. 



Fig. 1. Clotting times for recalcified plasma when mixed with different dilutions of 
t-ssue extracts. 

Fig. 2. Inactivation of toxin and of thromboplastin by heat. 

Fig. 3. Precipitation of toxin and of thromboplastin by acidification. 

Fig. 4. Inactivation of toxin and of thromboplastin by serum. 

Precipitation of a placental extract was also carried out by progressive acidifi- 
cation tvith 0.1 N. HCI. The supernatants tvere clarified by centrifugation, 
adjusted to neutralitj’’, and assayed. The results (fig. 3) show that the thi'ombo- 
plastin and toxin activities disappeared in parallel upon acidification. 

It is known -that thromboplastin is of macro-molecular size (5); therefore, it 
was important to determine w'hether the toxin is also a macromolecule. After 
a preliminarj^ centrifugation at 4,000 RPM, for fifteen minutes, to remove sedi- 
ment which gradually separated out on storage, samples of extracts w^ere centri- 
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fuged at 22-23,000 RPjNI in a multi-speed attachment (International Equipment 
Co.) for three hours. Then the original toxic extracts, the supernatant fluids, 
and the sediments were assayed in the clotting (thromboplastin) assay and in the 
mouse (toxin) assay (table 1). Both tbromboplastin and toxin ^Yel•e sedimented 
out of solution regardless of the tissue source, the activities for placental and 
uterine extracts responding in the same manner as the brain and lung extracts. 
That sedimentation of the toxin was similar to that for thromboplastin, identifies 
it as a macromolecule or as associated udth a macromolecule and is further con- 
sistent with the identity of the toxin with thromboplastin or of its adsorption in 
common with thromboplastin. 


TABLE 2 

Responses of mice lo mixtures of tissue extracts and heparin 


nEPASK, u/cc. OP EXTRACT 



0 

1 

10 

Lethal dose of toxic extract, units: 

1. Placental extract, 40 u/cc 

1 

1 

2.5 

>20 

2. Lung extract, 40 u/cc 

1 

2.1 

>20 




TABLE 3 

Responses of heparin-treated mice to tissue extracts 

HEPARIN, JNTEAVENOOSLV, V/UOUSE 



0 

0.2 

Lethal dose of toxic extract, units: 

1. Placental extract 

1 

■ 2.2 

2. Lung extract 

1 

2.5 



Since heparin blocks the blood clotting mechanism by blocking the activation 
of prothrombin, i.e., by blocking the formation of thrombin from prothrombin 
under the influence of thromboplastin (4), heparin should provide protection 
against placental toxin. This was found to be the case, as shown by two ex- 
perimental approaches. Protection was obtained by mixing heparin ydth the 
extract before injection (table 2) as well as by preliminaiy intravenous injection 
of heparin (table 3). The degree of protection was a function of the dosage of 
heparin and the protection was effective Avhether the extract rvas prepared from 
placenta or from lung. With large doses of heparin, the animals rvere so com- 
pletely protected that the}'' showed no reaction at all even to massive doses 
(20 units) of extract. Thus a specific inhibitor of the blood clotting mechanism 
inhibited the toxic action of the extracts. • 

To detei-mine if the capillary flow was altered by the injection of the extracts, 
the minute vessels of the ears of rabbits and of noice were obsen'^ed, under a 
microscope at a magnification of 100 times, duiing and after injection of ex- 
tracts of placenta, of pseudo-pregnant uteras, and of lung. If several lethal doses 
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of extract were iniected into mice within 9-15 seconds, a momentary shower of 
emboli shot through the articles, then flow of blood stopped. There was tempo- 
rary apnea, a gasping type of respiration and after 30-60 seconds respiration 
ceased. FoUomng these large doses, the blood was clotted in the inferior vena 
cava, and in the portal vein. At 10-20 seconds after injection of just-leilial doses, 
the circulation in the vascular bed slowed dowm markedly and gradually stopped 
completely. Follovdng this, within 40-60 seconds after the injection, respiratory 
movements ceased. Upon palpation and upon opening the chest cavity, the 
heart was stUl beating, usually regularly and forcefully. Blood in the large 
vessels was not clotted; it had a prolonged clotting time. With just sub-lethal 
doses, the circulation of the capillary bed slowed doum markedly and most of 
it stopped, but then gradually resumed. Throughout, similar findings followed 
whether the injection were of placental, of pseudo-pregnant uterus, or of Iruig 
extract. Thus, while grossly the animals treated with the extracts appeared 
to have died a respiratorj’- death, microscopic observation showed that the 3 ’' died 
of obstruction of the capillary vascular bed. 

Several independent lines of experimental evidence, above, are not only con- 
sistent with but strongly support the proposition that placental toxin and 
thromboplastin are one and the same substance. 

It is to be recalled that there exists in serum a powerful neutralizer (21, 22, 
12) or inactivator (27) which detoxifies the extract whether from placenta (21, 
7, 25), lung (7), endometrium (25), or skeletal muscle (25). If the toxin were 
thromboplastin, then this inactivator would be, by definition, antithrombo- 
plastin. Although there are reports of an antithromboplastin (35, 36), the ex- 
perimental evidence is not especially convincing. Failure of an extract to kill 
a mouse, after toxin inactivation (by antithromboplastin contained in serum) 
is a far more dramatic experiment. 

The serum was pooled from ordinary clotted blood of young men. In the 
experiment of figure 4, placental extract, serum, and saline were mixed in quanti- 
ties sufficient to give the dilutions indicated, as in the method previously used to 
measure the toxin inactivator (27). The mixtures, adjusted to faint alkalinity 
to phenolsulphonphthalein, were incubated at 37'’C for two hours or more. The 
results in figure 4 show how the serum destroyed the toxin and how it destroyed 
thromboplastin activity of placental extract. Both acthdties were destroyed 
by the serum regardless of whether the extracts were of placenta or of lung. 

Discussion. The experiments just described all confirm that thrombo- 
plastin is the toxic agent in the tissue extracts studied for many years (1, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25-29, 30, 32-34, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42). In this new work there is no evidence to the contrary. 

It follows therefore that thromboplastin is actually the causative agent in 
toxemia of pregnancy or these extracts which have been so repeatedly experi- 
mented with have no bearing on the' toxemia of late pregnancy. 

The possibilities that thromboplastin might he in part at least responsible for 
toxemia of pregnancy is supported by the follovdng facts. 

1. The anatomic lesions of eclampsia are consistent with the underlying lesion 
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being multiple thromboses. Scattered hemorrhages in the central nen^ons 
system are not infrequently the immediate cause of death as can be confirmed in 
the literature (7) or by reviewing the pathological reports. The typical liver 
lesion of eclampsia is commonl 3 ’- associated with thromboses . (30, 10, 2, 16, 7) 
and the acute lesion of the kidnej' is not uncommonlj’’ associated with thromboses 
(30, 31, 10, 2, 16, 7). Similarly, hepato-renal focal lesions (21, 3, 6, 26, 28, 29, 
7) associated vdth thromboses, and scattered hemorrhages are found in experi- 
mental animals after intravenous administration of tissue extracts. (This does 
not take into account the question of periportal or mid-zonal necrosis as against 
focal necrosis.) 

2. The concentration of antithvomboplastin of the blood increases during preg- 
nanc 3 >- (29). To be without significance, this would have to be pureb’’ coinciden- 
tal. 

3. Anatomical relationship (11) does not preclude that thromboplastin from 
the placenta can enter the maternal blood stream. 

4. Pregnant animals are more sensitive to thromboplastin than are non- 
pregnant animals (29). 

5. Although recorded cases are few in number, in moribund toxemia patients 
the blood clotting time is prolonged or the blood fails to clot and fibrinogen is 
often decreased in concentration or is even absent (37). 

6. There are two reports in the literature (21, 6) that the “neutralizer” in 
serum (therefore antithromboplastin) is markedb’' decreased in eclamptic 
patients. 

These are all strong arguments in favor of thromboplastin as the chemical 
mediator of toxemia of pregnanc 3 '’, therefore the cautious administration of hepa- 
rin or of antithromboplastin, if it could be prepared for use, would be indicated 
in the pre-eclamptic state, but for the present it vill be sufficient to have called 
attention to these possibilities. 

There is no sound argument against the possibilit 3 '’ of thromboplastin being 
the causative agent of toxemia of pregnanc 3 L Three suggestions might be dis- 
cussed however. 

1. Am H-substance (3) has been suggested as the causative agent of eclampsia, 
but its true relationship to toxemia of pregnane}^ if an 3 q is 3 ’^et to be established. 

.2. Placental protein autotysates (02, 3) as a basis of toxemia of pregnanc 3 ’' are 
subject to the same criticism. 

3. “Necrosin’’ (32-34) has been suggested as the causative agent of toxemia 
of pregnanc 3 ’’ but an etiologic relationship to toxemia of pregnanc 3 ’’ has not been 
established and therefore it is not precluded that thromboplastin is the causative 
agent. 

SUMMARY 

1. Tissue extracts, especialty placental , extracts, have long been known to 
possess a toxin and the toxin has man 3 ’' times been regarded as a causative agent 
in toxemia of pregnane}^ 

2. It has been shown that this toxin is thromboplastin and that its lethal effect 
depends on intravascular clotting. 
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3. The inactivator of this toxin is antithromboplastin. 

4. The possibilities that thromboplastin might be the cause of toxemia of 
pregnancy are reviewed. Actual proof is lacking, but there is no evidence to the 
contraiy. 

I msh to thank Dr. Walter H. Seegers for his comments and suggestions con- 
cerning certain phases of this work. 
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The extent to which the kidney tubules are able to reabsorb specific amino 
acids at elevated plasma levels is a factor to be considered in the clinical use of 
protein hydrotysates or mixtures of amino acids. 

Reasons have been presented whereby the desirability of re-evaluating and 
extending renal clearance data of the anuno acids by employing the recently 
devised microbiological methods of determination were indicated (Beyer ei al., 
1946) . These methods have the advantage that they are based on the physiologic 
specificity of individual amino acids rather than on chemical reactivity that 
may be common to more than one amino acid or type of compound. 

This paper is concerned nith the renal clearances of arginine, histidine, lysine, 
and methionine. Renal clearance data for methionine and lysine have not been 
reported previously. Studies in which chemical assay methods were employed 
have been made of the renal clearances of arginine (Pitts, 1944) and histidine 
(Doty, 1941), 

hlETHODS. The general procedure for the experiments and the conditions for 
individual studies are given in the protocols listed as tables 1 to 4. The dogs 
employed were in a post-absorptive state. Prior to each test about 500 cc. of 
water were administered bj'’ stomach tube to the dog to insure an adequate urine 
flow throughout the course of the experiment. Similarly, 3 grams of creatinine 
were injected subcutaneously prior to the test and an additinal one gram of 
creatinine was administered at about the midpoint of the experiment in order 
to maintain plasma levels of the compound adequate for renal clearance deter- 
minations. In addition 150-200 mgm. of para-aminohippuric acid were ad- 
ministered per os to the dogs prior to most of the tests for the measurement of 
renal plasma flow. Subsequent experiments failed to show any consistent effect 
of aihino acid administration on the renal plasma flow. 

Our aim has been to determine the renal clearance of the individual amino 
acids at normal post-absorptive blood levels followed by similar clearance 
periods subsequent to elevation of the blood level in increments by the use of an 
initial priming dose and constant intravenous infusion of the amino acid under 
investigation. Clearance periods were of 10 minutes’ duration. Following the 
elevation of the blood level of an amino acid to a new value a period of 15 to 20 
minutes was allowed for equilibration of the plasma concentration before ad- 
ditional clearances were obtained. An attempt has been made in each instance 
to exceed the maximal rate of tubular reabsorption of the amino acids studied. 

Additional details of the procedures employed in our renal clearance studies 
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have been described in previous publications from 'these laboratoiues (Beyer 
et al., 1946). 

At least tv’o experiments using each amino acid were performed. Excellent 
agreement between the results of separate experiments Avas obtained. Three 
dogs were used in the course of the Avork. 

Arginine, histidine, and methionine AA'ere determined microbiologically by the 
procedure of Stokes et al, (1945) employing Streptococcus fecalis R as the assay 
organism. The extent of bacterial groAA'th Avas determined turbidimetrically 
after an incubation period of 18-24 hours. Lysine Avas determined essentially 


TABLE 1 


Renal clearance studies for l{+) -arginine: protocol 


Dog Ij "wt, 16.1 kgin. 


TIME 


RENAL 
PLASMA 
PLOW PAH 


CPEATININE 

CLEARANCE 


TIRINE 

FLOW 


l(+)-ASGDaNE 


Plasma 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

COQC. 

Altered 

reabsorbed 

excreted 


Clearance 


Control; Post-absorptive but after priming dose of water . 


hr.min. | 

cejmin. 

1 cc.lmin. I 

cc.f^xn. 

vtgm.fcc. 

mgm./min. 

mgm./min. ^ 

mgm./min. i 

cc./min. 

0:10 

231.7 


2.90 

0.031 

2.46 

2.46 


mSm 

0:20 1 

216.0 


3.85 

0.018 

1,26 

1 

1.25 1 

HI 

wm 


Priming 2.0 mgm./kgm. — Maintenance 2.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 



205.8 

BB 

B 

1 0.112 

1 0.153 

1 8.71 1 

11.98 1 

1 8.70 

11.96 

0.010 

0.017 

B 

Priming 3.0 mgm./kgm. — ^Maintenance 6.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 

1:30 1 

1 177.5 

I 68.1 1 

n 

0.338 




28.3 

1:40 


•57.8 


0.458 

26.47 


13.67 

29.8 

Priming 4.0 mgm./kgm. — ^Maintenance 10 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 

2:10 

174.6 

60.7 

6.64 

0.680 

41.28 * 

1 10.75* ! 

30.53 

44.9 

2:20 


63.6 

6.78 

0.720 ! 

45.79 1 

I 8.42* 

37.37 

51.9 


* Tm = 12.02, 12.80, 10.75 and 8,42 (average 11.00) mgm./min. 


according to the method of Dunn et al (1944) Avith Leuconostoc mesenteroides 
P-60 as the assay organism. The response to lysine was determined turbi- 
dimetrically after 18-24 hours of incubation. 

Microbiologic assays of the urine samples were carried out directly Avithout 
previous treatment. Determinations on plasma Avere’ carried out on protein-free 
filtrates prepared according to.tLe method of Dunn et al, (1945). Added 
arginine, histidine, lysine, and methionine could be recovered from blood plasma 
to the extent of 97 per cent, 94 per cent, 107 per cent, and 93 per cent respective^. 

The natural forms of arginine, histidine, and lysine AA^ere used both in the 
infusion experiments and in the microbiologic standards. Accordingly, the 
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values presented for these amino acids were in terms of the natural product. 
Racemic methionine Avas used in the infusion experiments, as a standard in the 
microbiologic determinations, and in the calculation of the results. It is ap- 
preciated that Streptococcus fccalis R is capable of utilizing only l-(+) -methionine 
and that the unnatural enantiomorph may have influenced the fate of l'(-)-)- 
methionine within the kidney. 

Results and discussion. At post-absorptive blood levels of arginine and 
lysine less than 0.5 per cent of either amino acid calculated as filtered at the 
glomeiTilus appeared in the urine (Tables 1 and 2). As the blood levels of either 


TABLE 2 

licnal clearance studies for li+)~lysinc: protocol 
Dog 1, wt. 16.3 kgm. 


CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 


URINE TLOW 


Plasma Amount 

cone. filtered 


U4-)-i.vsine 


Amount 

reabsorbed 


Amount 

excreted 


Clearance 


Control; Post-absorptive state but after priming dose of water 


hr.min. 

1 cc./min. 

cc./min. 

mgm./cc. 

msm./min. 

mcm./min. 

mgm./min. 

1 cc./min. 

0:10 


2.55 

0.079 

4.78 

4.77 

0.011 

■EEa 

0:20 


2.50 

0.065 

4.06 

4.05 

0.009 

■El 

Priming 2.0 mgm./kgm. — ^iSIaintenance 2.5 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 


64.2 

m 

WSM 

IB 


0.027 

n 


59.9 

ml 

IB 

■■ 


0.224 

IB 


Priming 3.0 mgm./kgm. — ^Maintenance 5.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 


1:28 ' 

64.8 

4.85 


1 29.10 ' 


IB 

I 33.0 

1:38 1 

60.4 

4.75 

iB 

1 30.68 1 


IB 

1 33.6 


Priming 4.0 mgm./kgm. — Maintenance 7.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 


mm 


5.40 

■B 

1 41.03 

— 

1 29.64 

WM 

Bl 

6.38 

iB 

49.62 


1 34.59 


* Tm = 10.82, 13.08, 14.30, 13.59, 11.38 and 15.03 (average 13.20) mgm./min. 


amino acid were raised, however, sharp breaks in the calculated clearances of the 
compounds were observed. The data indicated that at the higher blood levels 
the maximal rate of tubular reabsorption of each amino acid had been exceeded 
and a Tm of 11.0 mgm./min. for arginine and 13.1 mgm./min. for tysine were 
obtained. 

The renal clearances for both histidine and metliionine at all blood levels 
studied were 0.8 cc./min. or less (Tables 3 and 4). Even at blood levels of his- 
tidine over 10 times that of the post-absorptive state, more than 99 per cent of 
the amino acid calculated- as filtered was reabsorbed. Similarl}'’, at methio- 
nine blood levels of over 90 times that of the post-absorptive state more than 
99 per cent of the amino acid calculated as filtered was reabsorbed. There 
was no indication with either histidine or methionine that the maximal rate of 
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TABLE 3 


Renal clearance slxidies for l{+) -histidine: frotocol 
Dog 1, wt. 16.0 kgm. 


TIME 

renal 

PLASMA 
PLOW PAH 

CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 

TJRINE 

PLOW 

U+l-HISUDINE 

Plasma 

cone. 

Amount 

filtered 

Amount 

reabsorbed 

Amount 
excreted • 

j Clearance 

Control: Post-absorptive but after priming dose of water 

hrivtin, I 

wggm 


cc./min. I 

I ingtn.fcc. 

mgm. /min. 

mgm./min. 



msm 

mgm 


■SI 

1 0.031 

2.59 

2.58 

0.005 




■ai 

B 


2.02 

2.02 

0.005 

BB 

Priming 2.0 mgm./kgm. — ^Maintenance 3.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 

0:50 

182.0 

79.2 

1.20 

0.138 ^ 

10.93 

10.91 ! 

0.019 

0.14 

1:00 

178.3 

78.7 

2.40 

0.159 

12.51 

12.48 1 

0.027 

0.17 

Priming 3.0 mgm./kgm. — ^Maintenance 5.0 mgm./kgm./min. — Infusion 3 cc./min. 

n 

167.0 

72.1 

4.55 

B 



0.091 

B 

H 

193.8 

82.9 

5.70 

B 



0.171 

B 


TABLE 4 

Renal clearance studies for dl-mcthionine: protocol 
Dog 2, wt. 23.4 kgm. 


TIME 

renal 

plasma 

FLOW PAH 

1 

j CREATININE 
! CLEARANCE 

1 

1 

1 

1 URINE 
' FLOW 

1 

1 

dl-METHIONIKE 

Plasma 

cone. 

Amount 

filtered 

Amount 

reabsorbed 

1 

Amount 
^ excreted 

Clearance 

Control: Post-absorptive but after priming dose of tvater 

hrimin. 

cc.fmin. ' 

cc./min. 

cc./min. 

mgm. fee. 

mgm./min. '• 

mgm./min. 

mgm./min. ' 

cc./min. 

0:05 

336 

103.9 

2.35 

0.009 

0.94 

0.93 

0.006 

0.70 

0:15 

389 

100.6 

• 3.65 

0.014 

1.41 1 

1.40 

0.010 

0.74 


Priming 2.0 mgm./kgm.—Maintenance 2.0 mgm./kgm./min.— Infusion 6 cc./min. 


0:45 

278 

89.1 

6.20 

0.147 

13.10 

12.98 

0.12 j 

0:55 

283 

94.3 

6.85 

0.208 

19.61 

19.46 

0.15 


Priming 3.0 mgm./kgm.—Maintenance 5.0 mgm./kgm./min.— Infusion 6 cc./min. 


1:25 

267 

83.2 

5.70 

0.365 

30.37 

30.23 

0.14 

1:35 

j 263 

84.1 

1 

5.10 

0.495 

41.63 

41.45 

1 1 

0.18- • 


Priming 3.0 mgm./kgm.—Maintenance 7.0 mgm./kgm./min.— Infusion 6 cc./min 


2:06 1 

[ 223 

1 84.5 i 

1.6 i 

0.960 ? 

81.12 1 

80.73 

0.39 

0.41 

2:16 

1 

[ 254 

j 98.3 

1.2 

1.150 j 

113.04 

112.44 

0.60 

0.52 


tubular reabsorption had been reached. It was calculated that at least 30 mgm. 
of histidine per minute and 100 mgm. of methionine per minute could be reab- 
sorbed by the kidneys of the dog. It was impractical to administer additional 
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amounts of histidine and methionine since even the quantities used caused 
some nausea. 

The results of the present and preceding investigations (Beyer el al, 1946) 
have emphasized the existence of marked differences between the amino acids 
with respect to their rates of tubular reabsorption. Histidine, methionine, 
leucine, isoleucine, tiyptophane, and valine are representatives of amino acids 
readily reabsorbed b}'^ the tubule and whose Tm cannot be reached by the ad- 
ministration of amounts of these amino acids that do not cause severe nausea. 
On the other hand arginine and 15 ’^sine are characterized by having a much lower 
renal threshold and a measurable Tm. 

Although previous investigators have reported individual differences among 
the amino acids with respect to rate of tubular reabsorption (Eaton and Doty, 
1941; Doty, 1941; ICriss, 1939; Pitts, 1944) certain of the data may be criticized 
because of the non-specific anal 3 ''tical methods employed. For example, it seems 
reasonable that at verj’- high plasma concentrations of one amino acid there 
could be sufficient impedance of the absorption of related amino acids to increase 
incommensuratelj' the values when results were based upon a-amino 
nitrogen determinations. Clearance values in excess of that of the specific 
compound under examination consequently might result. 

Converseljq the use of microbiologic methods of determination is open to the 
practical disadvantage that, while the methods are quite specific, plasma and 
urine must be examined for a large number of amino acids in order to obtain 
information concerning the influence of the reabsorption of one amino acid on 
the corresponding reabsorption of unrelated amino acids. 

SUMMARY 

Renal clearance studies of arginine, histidine, lysine, and methionine in dogs 
indicated individual differences in the tubular reabsorption of these amino acids. 
At plasma levels up to 10 and 50 times respectivelj’’ that of the post-absorptive 
state reabsorption of histidine and methionine essentiallj'' was complete and no 
evidence was available that the maximal rate of tubular reabsorption had been 
reached. The capacity for tubular reabsorption of arginine and lysine was 
markedly less than that for histidine and metluonine. Tm values were readily 
obtainable and were found to be in the order of 11 mgm./min. for arginine and 
13 mgm./min. for lysine. 
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McCollum and Orent (1), reported in 1931 that young, tame domestic rats 
fed a diet deficient in magnesium soon showed alarm and apprehension in the 
presence of high-pitched noises. This hyperirritability increased from day to 
day, until after 11 to 14 days convulsions occurred. The convulsive pattern 
consisted of violent, circular running, followed by tonic-clonic spasm and coma. 
About 86 per cent of the animals died during the first fit. 

It is well knovm that essentially the same type of fit occurs in some apparently 
normal domestic rats follo'wing stimulation by an- blast, key jinglmg, electric 
bells or buzzers (2). In certain colonies a large percentage of rats show these fits, 
while in other colonies only a small number or none show them. This variation 
in susceptibility to audiogenic seizures remains unexplained. In contrast to 
audiogenic fits induced in animals suffering from magnesium deficiency, fits 
occurring in normally fed colonies are seldom fatal (3). 

Wild Norway and Alexandrine rats taken directly from the city streets did not 
show audiogenic fits (2). Their response to the auditory stimulus differed 
markedly from that of domestic Norway rats. They attacked and bit at the 
source of stimulation, while the domestic rats retreated in an obvious state of 
fear. 

The present experiments were undertaken to deteimine whether the resistant 
■\\fild rats fed the magnesium-deficient diet have audiogenic fits of the same type 
and intensity as those shovm by the domestic rats. 

Methods. Of the 62 young rats studied, 34 were fed the magnesium-deficient 
diet (see below); of these 16 were tame domestic, 10 wild Norway and 8 wild 
Alexandrine rats. The remaining 12 domestic, 8 ■wOd Norway and 8 wild 
Alexandrines served as controls. 

The wild Norways were trapped in Baltimore ; the wld Alexandrines were the 
offspring of rats trapped in Florida;* the domestic rats were albinos of the Wistar 
strain that do not have audiogenic fits Avhen fed our stock diet. 

The rats, both wild and domestic, were housed in individual cages with a 100 cc. 

' The work described in this paper was done under a contract recommended by the 
Committee on Medical Research between the Olfice of Scientific Research and Development 
and The John Hopkins University, and aided by support from the Epilepsy Medical Re- 
search Fund. 

“ Now at the University of Mississippi. 

’ The wild Norways were trapped by the Rodent Control Division of the City of Balti- 
more; the wild Alexandrines were provided by Mr. Jack Spencer of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Gainesville, Florida. 
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graduated, inverted water bottle and a nonspillable food cup. The cages had 
coarse-screened bottoms which prevented coprophagjL Food and water intake 
ivere recorded daily and body weights weekly. All rats were young, weighing 
between 28 and 41 grams at the start of the experimental period. 

Three diets were used during the course of the experiment: 


a. Stock did (per 1000 grams) 

Graham flour 725 grams 

Skim milk 100 grams 

Casein (Labco) 100 grams 

Calcium carbonate 15 grams 

Sodium chloride 10 grams 

Butter 50 grams 

b. Magneshnn-deficicnl did (per 1000 grams)'* 

Vitamin-free casein ISO grams 

Dextrin 666 grams 

ButtcrCat 80 grams 

Salts ^62“ 59 grams 

Lcderle B complex 15 grams 


With the addition of: 

Choline chloride 1 gram 

Oleum percomorphum 13 drops 

c. Magnesium control diet (per 1000 grams) 

Magnesium sulphate 1 gram 

(added to magnesium-deficient diet) 


The rats were kept on the stock diet for 10 days before being placed on either 
the magnesium-deficient or magnesium control diet. Audiogenic tests were given 
every day while the rats were on the stock diet and every other day while they 
were on the experimental and control diets. The tests were continued either 
until the rats died or until they gave sufficient indication of living for a long time 
(17 nonfatal tests for domestic, 25 to 27 for wUd rats). 

For testing, each rat was exposed for 2 minutes to a hissing air blast in a vire- 
mesh cage 12 by 12 by 20 inches , padded with felt on the sides and bottom to pre- 
vent injury. The metal nozzle of the air-blast hose was inserted through horizon- 
tal slits in the sides of the cage and moved around so as to remain at all times in 
close proximity to the rat’s ear. Wild rats Avere taken from their living cages in 
metal traps, and transferred without handling into the testing cage through a 
speciallj’’ constructed sliding door. The tame rats Avere transferred by hand. 

Results. Domestic Norway rats. Figure lA shoAVs typical records of a 
domestic rat on the magnesium-deficient diet. During the 10-day period on the 
stock diet none of the daily tests brought out any fits. On the magnesium- 
deficient diet, AAffien the rat Avas tested every other day, the first fit occurred on 
the 10th day, and the second oh the 12th day. This fit terminated in death. 

^ Recommended by Dr. Virginia Evans, Biochemical Department, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University; a modification of a diet used by Sullivan and 
Evans. (4)- 

' Baker’s Analyzed Salts, obtained from Arthur H. Thomas Company. 
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Figure IB shows a typical record of one of the control rats. This animal did 
not have any fits, either during the 10-day period on the stock diet or during a 
34-day period on the magnesium control diet. 

Table lA summarizes the results. All 16 rats on the deficient diet died during 
a fit. The first fit appeared after an average of 8 days on the diet. Some of the 
rats had fits as early as the 3rd and 4th days; a few not until the 15th or 16th 
days. Some of them died during their first fit; none survived more than 4 fits. 

None of the 12 rats on the control diet had any fits during the 34 days that tliey 
were tested. 


CONVULSIONS ■ 


TAME nOMESTlC NORWAY RATS 

u _ 



STOCK ^ MAGNESIUM aiMCK inPi\jr«c.aiviYi 

DIET e£E!S£NI B!£J diet T CONTROL PIET 


STOCK y MAGNESIUM 


1 A. 


I 


B. 


Fig. 1, A and B. Graph showing typical records of two tame domestic Norway rats, one 
on a magnesium-deficient diet, the other on the magnesium control diet. The ordinates 
show food intake and body weight in grams and the abscissas time in days. The arrows at 
the bottom show days on which the rats were exposed to the sound blast; the arrows at the 
top, the appearance of convulsions. The magnesium -deficient rat had its first fit on the 
10th day and died during the second fit 2 days later. The control rat had no fits during the 
34-day observation period. 


Wild Norway rats. Figure 2A shows a typical record of one of the wild N orway 
rats kept on the magnesium-deficient diet. During the 10-day control period on 
the stock diet the audiogenic stimulation did not elicit any fits. On the deficient 
diet the rat had its first fit on the 6th day and thereafter had 5 more fits during 
a 55-day period. The experiment terminated after 55 days on the diet when it 
seemed unlikely that the rat would die during a subsequent fit. Figure 2B 
shows a typical record of one of the control wild Norway rats. Tliis animal 
showed no fits, either during the 10-day period on the stock diet or during a 52- 
day period on the magnesium control diet. 
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Table IB summarizes the results. The 10 wild Norways had their first fits 
15 days, on the average, after the start of the deficient diet, with a wide range of 
5 to 30 days. The rats were tested 26 or 27 times over a 52- to 55-day period. 
During this time they averaged 10 fits. None of the fits was fatal. 


Wll n NORWAY RAT«; 



stimulation HiimmnitTnfTTnnintiTi tinttntntttnrinntitnni 

SIOCK w MAGNESIUM STOCK y MAGNESIUM 

Q!£I I DEFICIENT diet DIET T CONTROL DIET 

I A ! B. 

Fig. 2, A and B. Typical records for wild Norway rats, one on the magnesium-deficient 
diet, the other on the control diet. Legends the same as in figure 1. The magnesium 
deficient rat had 0 fits during the first 20 days, thereafter none. The control rat had no fits 
during the 52-day observation period. 


WILD ALEXANDRINE RATS 


CONVULSIONS 


JUIUUUUUUU 


.100 GM. 
B WT. 


4.75 


20i50 



100 GM. 


topr WEtQHT 


£222 ISIiSi 


10 0 10 20 30 40 50 

niitiiitntttnntiittrnftt 

STOCK iK MAG NESIUM 
piET^T CONTROL DIET 


0 10 20 30 40 50 

sstiiiiittitiitittimntttintitt 

STOCK w MAGNESIUM 
DIET T DEFICIENT DIET 

1 A, I ta. 

Fig. 3, A and B. Typical records for 2 Alexandrine rats. The magnesium-deficient rat 
did not have any fits until the 16th day; thereafter it had a fit with each stimulation. .The 
control rat did not have any fits during the 50-day observation period. 


Eight control wild Norways, tested on alternate days for a comparable time, 
had no fits at all. 

Wild Alexandrine rats. Figure 3A gives a typical record of an Alexandrine rat 
kept for a 10-day period on the stock diet and for a 52-day period on the mag- 



TABLE 1 
Audiogenic fits 


(Rats tested on. alternate days) 


RATS ON MAGNESIUM-DEFICIENT DIET 

1 RATS ON MAGNESIUM CONTROL DIET 

Rat 

1 

Wt. at 
start ! 
of diet 

Times 

tested 

Appear- 
ance 
of first 
fit 

No. of 
fits 

Total period on j 
diet 

Rat 

Wt. at 
start 
of diet 

1 Times 
j tested 

1 No. of ] 
fils j 

Total 
period 
on diet 


A. Tame Norways ■ 



gms. 


days 


days 


i gms. 



1 days 

1 c? 

41 

6 

9 

2 

12 (died) 

17 d 

38 

17 

0 

34 

2 cf 

38 

5 

9 

1 

10 (died) 

18 d 

38 

17 

0 

34 

3 ? 

38 

14 

15 

3 

: 28 (died) 

19 9 

38 

17 

0 

34 

4 9 

37 

5 

t ^ 

4 

j 10 (died) 

20 9 

40 

17 

0 

34 

5 9 

38 

10 

1 9 

3 

! 10 (died) 

21 9 

40 

17 

0 

34 

6 cf 

38 

5 

5 

3 

10 (died) 

22 d 

40 

17 

0 

34 

7 9 

1 40 ’ 

1 8 

5 

4 

16 (died) 

23 9 

38 

17 

0 

34 

8 d' 

38 

1 / 

8 

3 

14 (died) 

24 9 

40 

17 

0 

34 

9 9 

40 

8 

6 

4 

16 (died) 

25 9 

40 

17 

0 

34 

10 9 

38 

14 

16 

3 

28 (died) 

26 d 

37 

17 

0 

34 

11 9 ' 

38 

5 

■1 

4 

10 (died) 

27 cT 

40 

17 

0 

34 

12 9 

38 i 

10 

HI 

5 

20 (died) 

28 d 

38 

17 

0 

34 

13 d 

38 

5 

6 

3 

10 (died) 






14 c? 

37 

5 


1 

10 (died) 






15 9 

38 

7 


3 

14 (died) 

■ j 





16 d 

41 

6 


2 

12 (died) 






Average . . 

39 

8 

8 

3 

14 


39 

17 1 

0 

34 


B. Wild Norways 


1 d 

2 d 

3 9 

4 9 

5 d 

6 9 

7 9 

8 d 

9 d 

10 d 

41 

41 

40 

40 

36 

40 

40 

41 

36 

28 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

18 

9 

5 

29 

11 

30 

6 

19 

12 

12 


52 (survived) 
52 (survived) 
52 (survived) 
52 (survived) 
52 (survived) 
55 (survived) 
55 (survived) 
55 (survived) 
55 (survived) 
55 (survived) 

11 9 

12 d 

13 d 

14 9 

15 9 

16 9 

17 d 

18 d 

43 

38 

38 

41 

41 

42 

38 

39 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

52 

52 

52 

43 

43 

43 

43 

Average . . 

38 

27 

15 

10 

54 


40 

26 

0 

48 

C. Wild Alexandrines 

1 d 

36 

26 

13 

16 

52 (survived) 

9 d 

38 

26 


52 

2 d 

35 

26 

, 13 

19 

52 (survived) 

10 9 

32 

26 


52 

3 9 

36 

26 

23 

14 

■ 52 (survived) 

• 11 d 

38 

26 


52 

4 9 

38 

26 

9 

17 

52 (survived) 

12 9 

33 

26 


52 

5 9 

36 

25 

24 

14 

50 (survived) 

13 9 

37 

26 


52 

6 9 

38 

25 

11 

17 

50 (survived) 

14 9 

33 

26 


50 

7 d 

35 

25 

14 

19 

50 (survived) 

15 d 

38 

26 


SO 

8 d 

36 

25 

14 

16 

50 (survived) 

16 d 

37 

26 


50 

Average . . 

36 

26 

15 

17 

51 


36 

26 


51 
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nesilim-deficient diet. It had no fits while on the stock diet but had frequent 
fits on the deficient diet, the first occurring on the 16th dajL The experiment 
was terminated on the 52nd day. A sample record of one of the control rats is 
shown in figure 3B. This animal showed no fits during a lO-daj’’ period on the 
stock diet and none during a SO-da}’- period on the magnesium control diet. 

Table 1 C summarizes the results. The 8 deficient rats had their first fits after 
an average of 15 days and had an average of 17 fits, none of which ended with the 
death of the animal. 

None of the 8 rats on the magnesium control diet had fits at any time. 

Discussion. The results of these experiments give further proof of the im- 
portance of the r61e plajmd by magnesium in the nutrition of the nervous system, 
particularlj’’ those parts concerned with the production of audiogenic fits. Every 
I'at on the magnesium-deficient diet, the veiy resistant wild Norway and Alex- 
andrine as well as the tame domestic Norways, had fits; on the other hand, none 
of the rats on the control diet had any fits at all. 

The fits appeared sooner in the tame Norways than in either of the two vfild 
forms, after an average interval of 8 da^’^s in the tame rats, and 15 days in the wild 
Norway and Alexandrine rats. The previous food of the tame Norways may 
have contained less magnesium than did that of the Avild Norways (bones, seed, 
etc., which they ma}’’ haAm eaten in the city yards and cellars), or the tame rats 
may have lost some of their abilitj'- to store magnesium as effectively as their 
Avild ancestors. 

The domestic rats did not sundve more than 4 fits. In some instances they 
died during the first fit. Most of them died during the third fit. In marked 
contrast, the aatM rats survived mam'^ fits, and not one died during a fit. Since 
the fits of the aatW and domestic rats did not seem to differ in intensity, a reduced 
ability to AAithstand the Auolence of the fits may account for the death of the tame 
rats. The tame rats haAm much smaller adrenals than do the AA'ild rats, and so 
may haAm less abilit3’' to AAithstand the severe strain imposed bj’’ the fits. 

The AAuld Alexandrine rats had more fits than did the AAuld NorAA'^ays. After 
the first fit, some of the rats had fits eveiy time that they AAere tested. Compared 
to AAuld Noi'AA^aj'^s, the AA'ild Ale.xandrines are less fierce and pugnacious. Since, 
in general, domestic rats seem to be Amrj’’ susceptible to fits, the greater gentleness 
of the AAuld Alexandrine as compared to the Avild Noi’AA'aj’’ maj'' be related in some 
way to the higher fi-equencj'^ of their fits. 

SUMMARY 

1. Domestic and AA'ild NorAA'a}' rats and AA'ild Alexandrine rats on a magnesium- 
deficient and control diet AA'ere tested on alternate daj's Avith an air blast for 
susceptibility to audiogenic seizures. All the rats on the magnesium-deficient 
diet had fits, AA'hile not one of the control animals had a fit. 

2. Domestic NorAA'aj' rats fed the magnesium-deficient diet began to have 
running fits in an average of 8 days (range 3 to 16); Avild Norways in an average 
of 15 days (range 5 to 30); and AA'ild Alexandrines also in an average of 15 days 
(range 9 to 24). 
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3. Magnesivim-deficieiit domestic Nor\vaj’’s died usually during their first fit, 
and none sundved more than 4 fits. Wild Norway s and Alexandrines had 
between 6 and 19 fits, but none of them died during the entire test period of 
50 to 55 days. 
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In a previous paper (1), it was pointed out that since the immediatelj’' pre- 
ceding dietaiy intake of a nutrient was probablj’’ the most important factor 
in determining the level at which that nutrient would be excreted in the fasting 
urine, then it is possible for a high excretion level to be caused by a recent but 
transient high intake, thus perhaps gi%dng false assurance of the general state 
of nutrition. Converselj'', a recent but transient low intake of the nutrient 
may cause a low excretion level, thus promoting the inference that nutritional de- 
ficiency is imminent. The data in that report Avere obtained when young men 
received an adequate diet which contained relatively constant levels of nutrients 
from day to dajq A^arjdng only to the extent customarily encountered Avhere 
there is a wide choice of foods daily. 

In the present report, there is discussed lack of correlation that may be found 
to occur between urinaiy excretion levels and frequently used measures of 
nutritional state such as ph 5 ’’sical and ps 3 ’’chomotor perfoimance. In the present 
instance, the intake of nutrients, rather than being relatively constant, was 
changed abruptl}'’ on two occasions (a) from normal levels to low levels and 
(b) from the low levels back to normal or above bj’^ means of ciystalline nutrients 
received orally or intravenously. It aHU be sIigaati that because of the lack of 
correlation betAA'een urinary excretion levels and performance, it is highly ad- 
visable to use all three types of data (clinical, biochemical and dietary) for 
the appraisal of nutritional state, e.xcept AA^hen gross specific signs would permit 
certain diagnosis of the deficiency state. 

Proceduke and methods. The data described in this report AA'ere obtained 
during the course of an investigation of the effects of a moderately restricted 
intake of B-complex vitamins, and. protein.^ The , inA'^estigation AA^as carried 
out over a period of 50 Aveeks Avith seven volunteer subjects Avho, after an initial 
tAA'^elve weeks on a normal dietaiy regime, then consumed for the ensuing 35 
weeks a diet containing leA^'cls of B-complex vitamins ranging from J to ^ those 
found in the normal diet. The level of protein intake Avas approximately i 
that found in the normal diet, but almost completely non-animal in type. The 
nutritive content of the normal and experimental diets is shoAAm in table 1. 
Taa'o of the subjects AA'ere chosen as “controls,” and receh'ed supplements" 

* Previously reported, this journal (3, 4). 

® The supplements were as folloAA'S; 

(1) 40 grams animal protein (as 45 grams calcium caseinate) 

(2) 0.70 gram calcium as dicaleium phosphate 

(3) 0.54 gram phosphorus as dicalcium phosphate 

(4) 20 mgm. iron as iron pA'rophosphate 
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in the form of tablets and capsules, while the remaining 5 subjects received 
placebos that were identical in appearance. The intake of nutrients bj'' the 
control subjects equalled or slightly exceeded that of the normal diet period, 
while the intake of nutrients b^’’ the experimental subjects remained considerably 
less, as mentioned above, and as shovm in table 1. 

From time to time during the 35-week period when the experimental diet 
was consumed, the 5 experimental subjects received additively the supplements 
received by the controls.^ The first supplement, thiamine, was given following 
15 weeks of the restricted intake of nutrients, and thereafter additions were 
made at vaiying periods of time in the following sequence (2) protein — 40 

gi'ams animal in type (calcium caseinate), (3) nicotinamide, (4) riboflavin, 

% 

TABLE 1 


Nutritional content of the normal and experimental diets 


kuiuemts 

1 

NOEUAL DIET 

1 EXPEWltENTAL DIET 

Calories 


3,170* 

3,300* 

Protein 

grams 

70* 

40 

(1 -Tryptophane) 

mgm. 

700-900 

210-300 

Calcium 

grams 

0.86* 

0.20* 

Phosphorus 

grams 

i 1.26* 

0.58* 

Iron 

mgm. 

15.5* 

12.0* 

Thiamine 

mgm. 

1.44 

0.60 

Riboflavin 

mgm. 

1.84 

0.30 

Niacin 

mgm. 

15.6 

5.8 

Biotin ; 

meg. 

44 

19 

L-casei factor 

meg. 

64 

23 

Pantothenic acid 

mgm. 

4.7 

1.1 

Pyridoxine 

mgm. 

1.7 

1.1 

Ascorbic acid 

mgm. i 

105* 

90* 

Vitamin A 

I.U. 

7,400* 

16,600* 


* Calculated. 


and (5) “lesser-known” B-complex factors, folic acid, pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid, biotin, choline. The amount of supplementation was that shown for 
the control subjects,^ plus in the case of thiamine, nicotinamide and riboflavin, 
larger amounts given on several occasions (3). 

(5) 666 I.T7. vitamin D 

(6) 1.2 mgm. thiamine hydrochloride 

(7) 1.5 mgm. riboflavin 

(8) 12 mgm. nicotinamide 

' (9) 60 meg. biotin 

(10) 90 meg. L.-casei factor 

(11) 6 mgm. pantothenic acid, half as racemic calcium pantothenate and half as dextro 

calcium pantothenate 

(12) 300 meg. para-aminobenzoic acid 

(13) 3 mgm. pyridoxine hydrochloride 

(14) 0.50 gram choline chloride as choline dihydrogen citrate 
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The subjects Avere in the age group 23 to 28, were free from organic defects, and 
carried on actmties normall}" encountered in a uniAmrsity enAuronment, i.e.,— 
classes, laboratory AA'ork, hikes, indoor athletics, and so forth. Throughout 
the experiment, measurements of physical and psychomotor performance Avere 
made, as Avell as other tests. Complete assays AA'ere made AA-eekly on urine, feces, 
blood and food. The methods used in making these measurements and tests, 
as AA’cll as the oA'erall clinical, physical and psj'chomotor findings, haA'e been 
described in considerable detail elscAvherc (3,4), and therefore are not repeated 
here. In the present report the folloBrng contirasts are made: 

a The loAA^ered urinary excretion IcA'els of vitamins occurring soon after 
the experimental diet Avas introduced, in contrast to the relatively high and 
unchanged scores made in tests of ‘physical and psychomotor performance. 

h The high uiinaiy excretion levels of vitamins occuning Avhen the various 
supplements AA^ere receir^ed, in contrast to the then decreased scores made in 
tests of phj’sical and ps3’’chomotor performance. 

Results. For the purposes of making these contrasts, plysical performance 
scores on a bicj’^cle ergometer’ and psj’chomotor performance on a pursuit meter’’ 
haA'e been chosen for discussion in relation to A'itamin excretion levels found at 
corresponding times. Figure 1 demonstrates 1, the sloto decline in the amount 
of Avork performed b}’’ the experimental subjects on the bicycle ergometer after 
the restricted intake Avas begun, Avith the eventual recoveiy occurring AA’hen 
supplementation Avas received, and 2, the immediate changes found in the urinarj’' 
excretion IcA'-els of thiamine Avhen the restricted intake AA^as begun (table 2), 
Avith the relatively rapid return to normal excretion levels found AA'hen the thiamine 
supplements Averc received. It is apparent that for some 8 AA’ceks folloAAing 
the introduction of the experimental diet, no change in Avork performance oc- 
curred, although the urinary excretion levels of thiamine, riboflavin, N’-methjd- 
nicotinanaide, niacin and the “lesser-knoAAm” B-complex factors had been at 
A^ery Ioav IcA'-els through the greater part of that period. This situation is charac- 
teristic of that occurring for all 7 subjects during the eaiij’- stages of the experi- 
ment and has been described in, more detail elseAvhere, under the heading, 
"Absence of rapid deterioration in moderately active young men on a restricted 
intake of B-complex Autamins and animal protein” (4). The foregoing title 
is in itself indicative of the completely divergent picture obtained betAveen 
phj^sical performance on the one hand and urinary excretion leA^els.of nutrients 
on the other. 

^ Electrodynamic brake bicycle ergometer: a stationary' bicycle frame arranged for a 
variable, electrically controlled resistance against rotation of the pedals. A double work 
period to exhaustion of the leg muscles was used, separated bj' a ten-minute rest on a cot. 
Measurements were made in terms of duration of each ride, and resting and post-exercise 
pulse rates. 

■* Pursuit meter: a miniature airplane device which records errors in correcting the posi- 
tions of the indicator in three planes, involving separate use of both hands and the right 
foot. 
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Similar fin^dings were obtained for riboflavin. These are shown in figure 2, 
in which the riboflavin excretion levels are plotted with performance on the 
pursuit meter. Here it is seen that not only was there no decrease in perform- 
ance during the first 10 weeks, but that an improvement in performance was 
found on some occasions even in the presence of the low excretion levels. 

Table 2 indicates the promptness with which the urinary’' excretion levels 
dropped following the introduction of the experimental diet that provided much 
lower levels of vitamin intake. On the occasion of the first 4-day collection of 
urine, at days 2 to 5 (or 9 to 12 da 3 's) inclusive, of the restricted intake, the 
decrease in vitamin levels in every instance had been both prompt and marked, 

TABLE 2 


Comparison of 8i-hour xirine excretion on a normal diet with those after a few 
days on a restricted diet « 





SUBJECT NUMBERS 


VITAMIK 

DIET 








3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

Thiamine, meg. 

Normal diet 

150 

270 


270 

320 


2-5 days restricted diet 

50 

70 

mm 

70 

120 

Riboflavin, meg. 

i 

Normal diet 

1,020 

740 

620 

IM 

820 


2-5 days restricted diet 

360 

1 

310 

220 

m 

130 

N*-Metbylnieotin- 

Normal diet 

4.4 

2.4 

3.1 

4.2 

3.8 

amide, mgm. 

2-5 days restricted diet 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

2.8 

2.5 

Biotin, meg. 

N ormal diet 

29 



29 

43 


9-12 days restricted diet 

17 



16 

19 

Pantothenic acid, 

Normal diet 

2.9 

2.8 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

mgm. 

9-12 days restricted diet 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

Pyridoxine, mgm. 

Normal diet 

0.33 

0.40 

0.45 

0.39 

0.38 


2-5 days restricted diet 

0.25 

0.28 

0.24 

1 

0.27 

0.29 


and the new values were in general only 50 per cent of those found one week 
previously. Data such as these are highly suggestive of the point that has been 
made in previous publications (1, 2), that urinary excretion levels are mainly 
reflections of immediately preceding intake levels, and may have but little 
relationship to tissue levels. 

Upon supplementation, there occurred a steady rise in excretion levels, as 
is apparent from figures 1 and 2. Reference made again to the physical and 
psjmhomotor scores (same figures) however, shows that at numerous points 
when excretion levels of the vitamins approached or exceeded those found 
originally on the normal diet, improvement in performance had not progressed 
to the score levels originally found to be within the subject’s capacity. 
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Discussion. The claim miglit be made that physical and psychomotor 
performance tests are not as sensitive a measure of nutritional state as are bio- 
chemical findings, and that this is the chief reason for lack of correlation. This 
possibility is not denied, for it ivould seem likely that low e.Ycretion values of 



COMPARISON OF WORK OUTPUT AND THIAMINE EXCRETION 

Fig. 1. Average 24-hour excretion of thiamine in the urine is shown by'a solid line. Du- 
ration of effort on the bicycle ergometer is shown by a cross-hatched line. The broken 
vertical lines represent times at which certain dietary and supplementation changes were 
made. They are identified as follows; 

© beginning of the e.\perimental diet 

® beginning of thiamine supplementation of 1,2 mgm. per day 

® two intravenous doses of 25 mgm. thiamine each. Other supplements were received 
thereafter; thiamine is used merely as one example. 

long duration would be followed in the majority of instances by signs in the 
phj’-sical, psychomotor or clinical categorjL There is nevertheless a question 
to be raised concerning the importance that should be attached to single bio- 
chemical data which may appear at the moment to be below normal. This 
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• question arises when it is recalled that decrease and then increase in performance, 
respectively, corresponded not so much to low and high urinary biochemical 
excretion levels, but rather to other indicative and objective information such 
as the presence or absence of subjective symptoms and clinical signs, and the 
investigators’ careful judgment of the condition of the subjects. With these 



WEEKOFTEST •» 

COMPARISON OF PSVCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE AND RIBOFLAVIN EXCRETION 

Pig. 2. Average 24-hour excretion of riboflavin in the urine is shown by a solid line. 
Time on center in the single pursuit meter test is shown by a cross-hatched line. The 
broken vertical lines represent dietary and supplementation changes as follows : 

® beginning of the experimental diet 

® 10 mgm. riboflavin intravenously and beginning of 1 .5 mgm. per day supplementation 
with riboflavin 

® beginning of one week’s supplementation with 15 mgm. per day of riboflavin followed 
by 1.5 mgm. per day thereafter. Other supplements were received both prior and 
subsequent to the riboflavin; the latter is used here as one example. 


facts in mind, it then becomes evident that the use of single or even a few bio- 
chemical determinations as self-indicative signs of nutritional state may be 
fraught vdth inaccuracy. 

Evidence is presented in this report shovdng lack of correlation between 
unnary excretion levels and scores made on tests measuring physical and psycho- 
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motor performance. Performance on these tasts is known to be adversely 
affected when nutritional deficiency is present. Similar evidence was obtained 
using other physical and psychomotor tests, and in the case of other vitamins, 
but these are not presented here, in order to permit brevity. Furthermore, 
it is not the intention of the authors to single out biochemical data e.vclusivelj’' 
in any manner that might appear to be derogatoiy. Rather, with these data 
available to us as a J'esult of recent investigation, it is our purpose to present 
them as an example of the incorrect appx’aisal of nutritional state that may 
result from the use of an}' one t3'pe of data to the e.vclusion of other types. ’ It 
is our belief that equally poor correlation could be found between certain types 
of purely clinical or dietary intake data on the one hand, and plysical or psycho- 
motor performance on the other. Our purpose is, as mentioned originally, to 
point out the need for interpreting with caution an}' data related to only one 
aspect of nutritional state, and to emphasize further the success in accurate 
nutx'itional appraisal that is made possible when all types of available data 
are used conjointly. 


SUMMARY 

The lack of correlation that may occur between a few urinary excretion levels 
of nutrients and measures of physical and psychomotor performance is shoxvn. 
An even greater discrepancy could occur in the case of single biochemical 
readings. It is concluded ''that biochemical data, such as the urinaiy e.xcretion 
levels of nutrients, arc a valuable tool in nutritional appraisal especially when 
used in conjunction with, or' corroboration of, other types of data, notably 
clinical, physical, psychomotor and dietaiy. If used alone, however, they may 
mislead, not only because they are influenced by previously attendant factors 
such as recent dietaiy intake, the normal amount of A'ariation found among 
individuals, and possiblj' environmental factors, but also because there may 
be a considerable lag between changes in biochemical levels and corresponding 
changes in physical and psychomotor performance. Similar criticism can be 
made of other types of data if used singly in the appraisal of nutritional state, 
except where gross specific deficiency signs ai*e involved. 
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The need for further research on the problem of frost-bite was indicated by the 
wide variety of procedures recentlj’' I'ecommended for its treatment. At the 
time this investigation was begun, frost-bite was a major problem among the 
personnel of the Air Corps of the United States Army and this investigation was 
undertaken at the request of Colonel W. R. Lovelace, II, then of Wright Field. 
The purpose of the research was .primarity to evaluate the different types of 
treatment that had been used for frost-bite with the hope that more effective 
procedures might be discovered. However, before the work had progressed far, 
it was found necessary to study the fundamental nature of the injuiy resulting 
from freezing. 

Many hypotheses have been advanced to explain the reaction of tissues to 
cold. Lewis (15) stated that injur3'- from frost-bite was due to liberation of a 
histamine-like substance by the tissues in the earlj-- stages. He described the 
effects of short periods of exposure to cold as a triple response characterized by 
local redness, followed bj’’ wheal and flare, and later by the formation of a 
blister. The liberated histamine-like substance acting on the vessels produced 
dilatation and increased permeability with subsequent edema and formation of 
the blister. Oxygen deficit resulted from obstmetion of the circulation bj’- the 
edema and by the increased tissue metabolism 

The occurrence of damage to blood vessels with vascular thrombosis and 
necrosis has been reported by Greene (7) and Lewis (16). Leriche (14) made 
arteriograms by injecting thorium dioxide sol (thorotrast) into the frost-bitten 
extremities in which gangrene developed. Complete obstruction and the pro- 
jection of irregular nodules into the lumen of the vessels and the accompanying 
pathologic effects led him to deduce that thrombosis had taken place. 

Vasospasm and hypertonia of the sjunpathetic nerves of the arteries after 
frost-bite have been noted bj'- several writers. Ducuing (5) reported apparent 
vasospasm and hypertonia of the sympathetic neiwes in the lim bs of human 
beings exposed to frost-bite. Burdenko (2) supported this same idea. In 
addition European workers have presented evidence that vascular stasis occurs 
after the initial reaction to frostrbite. 

There are few reported observations on the liistopathologj" of frost-bite. 

' Abridgment of thesis submitted by Dr. Quintanilla to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University .of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in Physical Medicine. 
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Smith, Kitchie and Dawson (19) in 1915 after microscopic examination of 
tissues stated that the cliief effect of cold was on the blood vessels. They 
reported dilatation of the lumen of the vessels vith deposition of ffbrin, su'elling 
of the endothelium of the intima and vacuolation in the muscle fibers of the media. 
The lesion in the ner\’es consisted of a swelling of the axis-cylinders which swelling 
appeared to be a result of the general edema. Other studies of the pathologic 
effects of frost-bite have been made on specimens obtained at amputations 
performed many days after freezing. 

Bigelow (1) reviewed all the methods of treatment that have been used in 
cases of frost-bite and the general principles underlying them. He called 
attention to the good and sometimes excellent results obtained bj"^ many investi- 
gators with very different types of treatment.' Ducuing reported slow but com- 
plete recoveiy when massage of the tissues above those that were frozen was 
carried out in a cold room. Greene (^) described the value of a temperature of 
2° or 3°C. maintained for several daj's to a week applied locally to the part 
frozen. He used a therapeutic refrigerator in his work. Two Italian worker's,' 
Uffreduzzi (20) and Cignolini (3) reported the successful use of short wave dia- 
thermy. They thought that it helped to restore the circulation and promoted 
the final delimitation of the gangrene. Passive vascular exercise has proved to 
be beneficial according to Herrmann’s (9) work in twenty-three cases of frost- 
bitten e.xtremities in which he used the pavex machine. According to Bigelow 
the Canadian armj'- has suggested immersion of the unaffected limb in hot water 
in order to produce reflex ■\’’asodilatation in the frozen extremity. Bigelow pointed 
out that the use of vasodilator substances has never been discussed in the 
literature and that the value of heparin has never been completely investigated. 
Arteriectomj’- and vitamin therapy have been advocated (1) and block of the 
sj'’mpathetic nei'ves and sympathectomy have been used. Leriche (13) reported 
a series of tliirty-nine cases in wliich the lumbar or stellate ganglia were infiltrated 
Arith an anesthetic agent. Immediate relief of pain resulted and gangrene' did 
not develop in any cases in Avhich this treatment was gb^en early. Burdenko 
recommended the same kind of treatment. Davis and hfs associates- (4) used 
the sympathetic block and injection of stellate ganglion A\dth procaine lydro- 
chloride and concluded that acute dilatation of the peripheral capillary bed 
could be obtained if there had not been pei'manent injuiy to the capillarj’- walls 
or thrombosis at the junction of arterioles and capillaries. 

It is noteworthy that the majority of the methods of treating frost-bite were 
designed to increase the blood flow to the affected part at an early stage. It is 
striking that despite the numerous t 3 '^pes of treatment used, no single procedure 
has prevailed over the others and as far as -vre know, no classification has been 
made in Avhich the various degrees of injui’j'' resulting from freezing are 
distinguished. 

One of the great difficulties in ermluation of various types of treatment of 
frost-bite is the lack of a method of detenmining, immediately after freezing, the 
amount of damage to be expected in thte affected tissues. This lack is important 
because it is during the time, immediatelj'- following thavdng before edema 
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develops that the treatment, if there is to be any, must be instituted. Further- 
more, it often happens that even after the development of edema, the degree of 
injury is difficult to assess. As might be expected, the deeper the freezing the 
greater the resulting damage, consequently the prognosis is better in those cases 
in which only the skin has been affected than in those in which the underbdng . 
tissues as Avell as the skin are involved. The depth of freezing depends on the 
time of exposure and the degree of temperature, varjdng, of course, with the 
part of the body exposed. There is, for example, a difference in the degi'ee of 
freezing of the fingers and the cheek if both are exposed to the same temperature 
for the same length of time. Many reasons have been given to explain tliis 
difference. Even in experimental work in which conditions can be established 
more nearly as desired, the results varj^ because of anatomic and individual 
reactions to freezing (17). Some animals are able to maintain the circulation 
in an extremitj'- under conditions that cause the extremities of other animals to 
freeze solid. 

Methods. The most important consideration in peiiorming experiments on 
frost-bite is the selection of a method that insures uniformity in the application 
of the cold as well as constancj’’ in the degree of freezing of the tissues in successive 
experiments. 

After a series of preliminary tests it was concluded that a mixture of absolute 
alcohol and carbon dioxide ice was the most satisfactory means of freezing the 
tissues. The temperature of the mixture was determined easily by a toluol 
(Cenco) thermometer capable of registering — 100°C. Initially, the temperature 
of the alcohol was kept near the desired point by adding or withdrawing pieces of 
parbon dioxide ice of the proper size. Later, a container made of wire mesh was 
used for placing the carbon dioxide ice in alcohol. This made possible the 
maintenance of the temperature vithin 0.5'’C. 

Rabbits were used as the experimental animals. The forefeet and legs were 
chosen for freezing. ^Routinely the animals were anesthetized with pento- 
barbital sodium (25 mgm. per kgm. of body weight) but a few were not given 
the anesthetic agent. Before freezing, the foot and leg to be frozen were clipped 
closely. The feet of the control and the treated animals were submerged in the 
freezing solution simultaneously in the same container. The extremities were 
thrust into the freezing mixture from one-third to one-half way to the elbow. 
Freezing was done at temperatures ranging from —12° to — 50°C. The time 
varied from one to ninety minutes. The thermometer was kept in motion and 
under constant observation. If some form of treatment was used, it was usually 
begun immediately after the extremity was removed from the freezing mixture. 
It required from ten to twenty minutes for the limbs to thaw at room tempera- 
ture (26°C.) after they were frozen at the lowest temperatures. Unless other- 
vdse stated this method of thaving was used. 

The methods of treatment used in this and other studies may be classified 
as follows: 1, thermal; 2, mechanical, and 3, chemical. Thermal methods 
consisted of submersion of the frost-bitten part in warm or cold water or applica- 
tion of cold or heat (radiant heat and diathermy) to the frozen part. The 
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medianical metliods used u'ere a, apjjlication of a tourniquet; b, bandaging (Ace 
bandage) or application of a plaster cast to the frozen extremity, or c, massage 
of tissues immediately adjacent to the frozen part. Chemical treatment con- 
sisted of administration of such vasodilating drugs as histamine and papaverine, 
administration of hypertonic solution of glucose, blocking the nerves vith 
various local anesthetic agents, and use of heparin to prevent coagulation of 
blood in the vessels of the frozen extremity. 

For the study of the effect of freezing on the minute blood vessels, a different 
method was necessary. This will be explained vith the results of that part of 
the investigation. 

Results. Freezing at —20° to —50° C. for one to five minutes. In order to 
gain knowledge of the temporary and permanent effects of mild and severe frost- 
bite, a series of observations was made on the feet of rabbits frozen for various 
lengths of time at different temperatures. Freezing was done at —20° to 
— 50° C. with the time of exposui'e ranging from one to five minutes. Regardless 
of whether the feet were exposed for three to five minutes at the higher tempera- 
tures or for one to three minutes at the lower temperatures thej’’ were usualty 
white and hard on removal from the freezing solution. The degree or depth 
of freezing was impossible to determine from the gross appearance of the feet 
immediate!}' after freezing. The appearance of all was similar. Had it not 
been for the fact that we knew the temperature at which the feet were frozen, 
we would not have anticipated the subsequent changes. 

Inspection of the feet one week after freezing disclosed markedly different 
results. The animals whose feet were frozen at the higher temperatures were not 
greatly inconvenienced since they had lost, at most, only small patches of super- 
ficial tissue whereas those whose feet were frozen for three minutes at the lowest 
temperatures (—40° and —50° C.) had lost the entire foot and part of the leg. 
With cei’tain exceptions to be described the severity of the freezing for a given 
length of time appeared to be roughly proportional to the degree of cold to which 
the feet were subjected. The results following immersion of the fe.et for three 
minutes at —40° and —50° C. Avere similar. The injury at these temperatures 
apparentl}' rr'as ma.ximal (table 1). An attempt to treat the feet of the animals 
of this series was not made. Not all the feet exposed to the same temperature 
for an equal length of time exhibited exactlj' the same result. There Avas a slight 
difference among them in the amount of sAA'elling, the final outcome depending 
perhaps on anatomic and indhddual A'ariations AA'hich AA’ere difficult to appraise. 
It seems likely that the most important factor in these differences Avas the 
circulation since some animals, as shoAA-n in table 2, AA'ere able to AA'ithstand 
temperatures that caused the feet of other animals to freeze. 

Va7'ious methods of treatment. Regardless of the method of treatment derdsed 
for the frozen feet of rabbits, the outcome Avas entirely negatNe. The untreated 
controls almost AA'ithout exception did just as AA'ell as the treated animals. , Plac- 
ing the frozen feet in cold water or in AA'ater at body temperature for as long as 
fiA'e ho.urs after freezing aa'es AA'ithout benefit. Applying occlusNe tourniquets 
to limbs immediately after freezing and thaAA'ing them in AA'ater at body tern- 
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perature or slowly in ice water was not better than alloMnng the feet to thaw at 
room temperature. Placing an occlusive tourniquet on the frozen limbs before 
or after freezing and releasing the pressure gradually so that a sudden inrush of 
blood could not occur after thawing were not of value. 


TABLE 1 

Results of freezing the feel of rabbits at different temperatures for one to five minutes. 

No treatment given 


NUM- 

freez- 

DURA- 


RESULTS 



RAB- 

BITS 

lEMPER- 

atitre 

EXPQ- 

sure 

2 hours alter removal 

1 week later 

Func* . 
tion 


3 

°c. 

-20 

Wttt, 

3 

Slight swelling 

Complete re- 

Good 


4 

-20 

5 

mainh' in. the 
toes 

Swelling of whole 

covery. 

No loss of tissues 

Good 

Thiekening of the 

3 

-30 

3 

foot in all with 
more distention 
of skin in 1 rab- 
bit 

Swelling of limb 

Spots of dry skin 

i 

Good 

toes in 2 rabbits 

j Residual thickening 

i 

5 

-40 

1 

to elbow 

Slight swelling 

on dorsal part 
of foot in 2 rab-* 
bits 

Recovery 

Good 

of the foot in 2 rab- 
[ bits. Thickening 
of toes only in the 
other 

Thickening of the toes 

3 

1 

-40 

3 

mainl}' in toes; 
swelling of w’hole 
foot in 1 rabbit 
Swelling of whole 

j 

Dry gangrene 

Bad 

in 1 animal 

Permanent loss of 

4 

-50 

3 

limb with dis- 
tention of the 
skin of foot. 
Oozing from 

skin in 1 rabbit 
Swelling of w'hole 

1 rabbit died 4 

Bad 

control of foot 

Loss of control of foot 




limb with dis- 
tention of skin 
and oozing from 
skin 

days after foot 
was frozen. All 
feet frozen de- 
stroyed bj' dry 
gangrene 


after freezing 


Wrapping the limb frozen at —40° C. for three minutes before or after thawing 
with an Ace bandage or applying to it a plaster cast (6) did not result in lasting 
benefit to the animals receiving this treatment over their untreated controls. 
This was true wiiether the wrappings or casts w'ere left on for one day or as man 3 ^ 
as thirteen days. It should be stated that the Ace bandage prevented swelling 
during the time it w^as in place, biit the limb became edematous soon after the 
bandage was removed, except in those instances when it was left on the limb for 
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TABLE 2 


results of experiments to determine the effect of different doses of heparin on the feet of rabbits 
frozen for various lengths of time and at different temperatures 


KABBIT 

DtTRATIOK 

OP 

EKPOSURE 

TEMPERATURE 

TREATMENT 

RESULTS 

1 

wm. 

3 

‘C. 

-30—36 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Frozen portion of ejctremity 

2 

3 

i 

-30 — 36 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 1 

lost 

Same as rabbit 1 

3 

3 

-43 — 47 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Frozen portion of extremity 

4 

3 

-43—47 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 3 

lost 

Same as rabbit 3 

5 

3 

-23—28 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Almost complete recovery 

6 

3 

-23 — 28 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 5 

Same as rabbit 5 

7 

3 

-25 — 27 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Frozen portion of extremity 

S 

3 

-25 — 27 

freezi\ig 

None; control on rabbit 7 

. lost 

Lost 2 toenails 

9 

15 

-25 

None 

Frozen portion of extremity 

10 

3 

-25 

i 

None 

lost 

Recovery 

11 

15 

-25 

None 

Frozen portion of extremity 

12 

3 

-25 

None 

■ lost 

Recovery 

13 

15 

' -25 

None 

Frozen portion of extremity 

14 

3 

-25 

None 

: lost 

Recoverj' 

15 

90 

-20 

1,000 units of heparin before 

t Frozen portion of extremity 

16 

90 

-20 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 15 

lost 

Same as rabbit 15 

1 

17 

SO 

-20 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Frozen portion of extremity 

1 

18 1 

80 

-20 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 17 

lost 

Same as rabbit 17 

19 

90 

-20 

None 

Frozen portion of extremity 

20 i 

90 

-20 

None 

lost 

Same as rabbit 19 

21 

60- 

■ -12 

1,000 units of heparin before 

Lost foot 

22 

• 60 

-12 

freezing 

! None; control on rabbit 21 

Foot did not freeze; com- 

23 

60 

-12 

1 ,000 units of heparin before 

plete recovery 

Lost 3 toes 

24 

60 

-12 

freezing 

No treatment; control on 

. 

Died before' completion of 

25 

30 

-15 

rabbit 23 

1,000 units of heparin before 

observation 

Frozen portion of extremity 

26 

30 

• -15 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 25 

■ lost 

Foot did not freeze. Re- 

27 

20 

-15 

1 1,000 units of heparin before 

covered fully 

Frozen portion of extremity 

28 

20 

-15 

freezing 

None; control on rabbit 27 

lost 

Same as rabbit 27 
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TABLE 2 — Concluded 


HABBIT 

PURATION’ 

. 05 

EXPOSXmE 

‘lEMPEBATUHE 

TREATMENT 

RESULTS 


fTtin. 




29 

20 

H 

Tourniquet applied for 3 min. ; 
1,000 units of heparin 

Frozen portion of extremity 
lost 

30 

20 

-20 

Tourniquet applied for 3 min. 
but no heparin given 

Same as rabbit 29 

i 

31 

20 

-20 

Tourniquet applied for 3 min. 

Foot frozen hard; frozen por- 
tion of extremity lost 

32 

' 20 

-20 

i 

' Same as rabbit 31; in addi- 
tion heparin given for 36 
hrs.* 

Same as rabbit 31 

33 

20 1 

-20 

Tourniquet applied for 3 min. 

Foot frozen hard; frozen por- 
tion of’ extremity lost 

34 

20 

-20 

Same as rabbit 33 but in addi- 
tion heparin given for 36 
hrs.* 

Same as rabbit 33 

35 

20 

-20 

Tourniquet applied for 3 min. 

Foot frozen hard; frozen por- 
tion of extremity lost 

36 

20 

-20 

Same as rabbit 35 but in addi- 
tion heparin given for 36 
hrs.* 

Same as rabbit 35 


* 1,000 units of heparin were given intravenously before freezing the foot and 500 units 
every 3 hours thereafter for 36 hours. 


as long as eight to thirteen days. lYhen it was removed after eight to thirteen 
days, swelling did not occur, but the limb was of little immediate use to the 
animal and eventual^ Avas lost entirely. 

The possibility of thrombosis of the vessels of the frozen tissues has been 
emphasized by many authors. An iniection of a solution of heparin in normal 
saline solution was given intravenously to the rabbits, alone or in combination 
vdth other forms of treatment. With this procedure the blood of the animal 
was maintained noncoagulable during as Avell as after the time when the blood 
v"as alloAved to return to the frozen foot. Hypertonic solutions of glucose also 
Avere given intravenously in certain instances in an attempt to diminish the loss 
of fluid into the tissues. The results of the experiments in AA^hich the cuff or 
tourniquet Avas employed alone or in combination AAith intravenous administra- 
tion of heparin or other procedures AA'ere not significantly different from those 
seen in the controls that AA’ere not treated at all. 

In one series of experiments the rabbits’ feet, immediately after being frozen, 
were Avrapped in a rubber sheet to keep them drj^ They were then placed in a 
bag filled Avith cracked ice. Temperature in the bag Avas betAveen 4° and 5°C. 
The temperature at AA'hich the feet AA’ere frozen A'^aried. Some were frozen at 
— 42°C. for three minutes, others at — 45°C. for one minute and the feet of three 
rabbits at — 48°C. for tAvo minutes. Different results AA’ere obtained according to 
the temperature and duration of immersion. Packing in ice did not prevent the 
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formation of edema in the frozen extremity. Swelling was present after keeping 
the frozen limb packed in ice for one hour and a similar result followed the use of 
the same procedure for six hours. * 

After the experiments just described were completed, the papers of Lange, 
Boyd (11) and Loewe (12) appeared and a number of confidential reports were 
received in which heparin was said to be of great benefit in the treatment of 
frost-bite. Since we had given only enough heparin to keep the blood non- 
coagulable for a few hours, and others had given the diaig for as long as three 
da 3 's, it seemed necessar 3 ’- to make further obsenaations. 

Additional studies on treatment vnth heparin (table 2). In the e.xperimentsnow 
to be described, the feet of some rabbits were frozen for short peiiods at low 
temperatures, and those of others were frozen for long periods of time at higher 
temperatures. Heparin was given intravenouslj’^ before freezing. In certain 
experiments onlj’' one injection of 1,000 units of hepaiin was given while in 
others the blood was kept noncoagulable for tliirtj'-six houre bj' giving 500 units 
of heparin eveiy three hours following freezing. 

Feet frozen for three minutes at temperatures ranging from —43° to — 47°C. 
and at temperatures ranging from —30° to — 3C°C. were destro}’ed e^"en though 
the blood remained noncoagulable for three hours bj’- injection of 1,000 units of 
heparin immediately before freezing (rabbits 1 to 4, table 2). The effects were 
variable when the feet were frozen for three minutes at —23° to — 28°C. and 
—25° to — 27°C. Out of four animals (rabbits 5 to 8, table 2) three almost 
completeb’’ recovered while the fourth animal (rabbit 7) that had been given 
heparin lost the frozen portion of the e.xtremity. 

In order to determine the effect of freezing at a given temperature for different 
periods of time a series of obseiv-ations was made on three pairs of animals 
(rabbits 9 to 14, table 2). The foot of one animal in each pair was frozen for 
tliree minutes while the foot of the other in the pair was frozen for' fifteen 
minutes at — 25°C. In eveiy instance the foot that was kept in the freez- 
ing mixture for three minutes fullj’' recoA'ered while the one that was held in 
the freezing mixture for fifteen minutes was destroj'ed. The feet of two rab- 
bits (rabbits 17 and 18) frozen at — 20°C. for eighty minutes and the feet of two 
other pairs (rabbits 15, 16, 19 and 20) frozen at — 20°C. for ninet}^ minutes 
were lost. Three of the animals whose feet were frozen at — 20°C. had been given 
1,000 units of heparin before the foot was submerged in the freezing mixture. 
Two of the four animals (rabbits 21 to 24) whose feet were frozen at —12° for 
siNtj' minutes were given 1,000 units of heparin before freezing. It so happened 
that one of these two animals lost the frost-bitten foot and the other lost three 
toes. In contrast the foot of one of the control animals (rabbit 22) did not freeze 
at all and consequentlj’' was uninjured bj' the exposure. Another control 
animal died before the obseiwations were completed. A similar result was 
obtained when the feet of two rabbits (rabbits 25 and 26) were submerged for 
thirty minutes in a freezing mixture at — 15°C. The rabbit that had received 
the heparin lost the extremitj' while the foot of the control animal failed to 
freeze and consequentlj^ fulb^ recovered. Anotljer pair of rabbits was used and 
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the feet were submerged for twenty minutes at a temperature of — 15°C. The 
one that received the injection of 1,000 units of heparin lost its foot and so did 
the control animal. 

From these observations it became evident that considerable variability may 
be expected in the results of experiments done as described since the foot of one 
animal was frozen solid when submerged at a given temperature and the foot 
of another animal failed to freeze at all when placed for the same length of time 
in the same solution. In order to control the factor of the circulation to the 
limb during the initial freezing an occlusive tourniquet was placed on the limb 
for three minutes. Four pairs of rabbits ivere used in this series of obsertmtions 
(rabbits 29 to 36). One animal of each pair was given 1,000 units of heparin 
before the foot was frozen. The blood of three rabbits that received the heparin 
was kept noncoagulable for thirty-six hours by giving 500 units of heparin intra- 
venously every three hours. B 3 '^ use of a toui'niquet we were able to freeze the 
extremities ■‘of each pair of rabbits uithin three minutes after thej’’ were sub- 
merged in the freezing mixture. The extremities were submerged fortwent}’^ 
minutes at — 20°C. In the animals treated with heparin and those that were 
not, the result was the same; namely, the frozen portion of the extremity was 
complete^ lost. The results of the freezing were evaluated daily bj’’ a colleague 
who did not know which animals were controls and which had been treated. In 
every instance in the early stages the feet of the animals that had received the 
heparin appeared in much worse condition than the feet of the controls. 

■ After reviewing all of the data obtained, we came to the conclusion that anj’' 
treatment used in the presence of a severe tissue damage was ineffectual. 

Studies of small vessels and the type of lesion. An important question to 
answer was: what is the nature of the lesion produced in the tissues exposed to 
freezing? It is well known that at the time of freezing there is vasoconstriction 
indicated by the whitish appearance of the affected region. This vasoconstric- 
tion is followed after thawing by vasodilatation as evidenced by redness and 
warmth of the frozen tissues. When thaiving is accomphshed, the swelling 
starts, which means that soon after the circulation is re-established, the damage 
becomes evident. It is apparent that the primary effect of cold is on the blood 
vessels, especially on the minute vessels whose walls are extremely thin and are^ 
therefore, presumably more vulnerable than the larger ones. 

In an attempt to learn what happens to the smaller vessels and how the 3 ^ 
behave after freezing, observations were made on blood vessels that had groivn 
into a transparent chamber inserted into the ears of rabbits. The vindow used 
was Florey’s modification of the Clark window. A windoAV which was com- 
pletely filled with vessels was studied under the microscope. A small piece of 
solid carbon dioxide was placed in contact with the sheet of mica covering the 
vessels. The piece of carbon dioxide was maintained in place for thirty seconds. 
After removal of the drj”' ice, it was found that all the vessels in the window had 
disappeared as a result of the freezing. After thawing, however, all the vessels 
opened and the blood flowed freely even in the spot that was frozen. The vessels 
at that particular time showed no apparent damage and their appearance was 
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not different from that which was observed before freezing. Anyone looking at 
the window at this time would not suspect that the tissues had been frozen. 

From five to ten minutes after thawing the blood began to move more slowly 
in the vessels of the previously frozen region and the blood cells began to be 
concentrated until the engorged vessels were completely packed with them. By 
this time the blood flow had ceased in the region that had been frozen; however, 
at its edges there was still a to-and-fro movement of blood cells, especially in the 
arterioles. The blood cells appeared to be clinging together forming a mass as 
if they had lost their normal cellular outline; but if a slight pressure was applied 
at the window, a part of the mass could be seen to break up and indi%ddual cells 
flowed away and entered into the circulation. Then a new stream of blood came 
into the vessels and filled them again as before. No vessel affected bj'^ the freez- 
ing iTiptured as it might have been expected to do at the time when the circula- 
tion was re-established and few blood cells escaped to the surrounding tissues. 
Five minutes after they were packed vith cells the previously frozen vessels 
could still contract as well as the normal ones if the rabbit was frightened or 
pinched. Two hours later the mass of red cells in the vessels remained the same 
except that the color of the blood had changed from a red to a pink color. 

In the following da3'’s disintegration of the frost-bitten region occurred and by 
the end of the fourth daj’-, onl}'- a few brovm and yellow spots were left. If the 
spot frozen was not too large and if good circulation surrounded it, new vessels 
developed. About one week after freezing, the area that had been frozen was 
filled with newly formed vessels. 

In order to eliminate any possibility of coagulation, 50 units of heparin per 
kilogram of body weight (Connaught, liquid heparin 1,000 units per cubic 
centimeter) was given intravenousl}' to a rabbit ten minutes before the experi- 
ment and the injection was repeated immediatelj’' before ‘freezing. A part of the 
vessels in the window of the rabbit’s ear was frozen. The length of time used 
for freezing was thirty seconds as before. The phenomenon alreadj’' described 
was observed in this, case. Coagulation did not take place in the injured vessels, 
nor was a thrombus formed at anj'- arteriolar capillary junction. The obvious 
fact is that, as an immediate result of freezing, the minute vessels became packed 
with blood cells thus isolating them from the general circulation. The after- 
effects of freezing should be attributed in part to stasis. 

The simplest explanation of the stasis observed after freezing is that the 
increased permeability of the damaged walls of the vessels allows the plasma of 
the blood to escape into the tissues thus leaving the blood cells concentrated in 
the vessels. This explanation is supported by the fact that stasis did not occur 
immediate^ after freezing the tissue. A certain period of time passed before 
the blood flow became sluggish and the corpuscles became concentrated. The 
presence of stasis after freezing was described bj'’ Rotnes and Krej^berg (18) 
who studied the phenomenon in the ears of rabbits. Small regions were frozen ' 
for different lengths of time in the ears of a rabbit which had previous^ been 
given an injection of vital stain (lithium carmine). An inti’acardial injection 
of India ink was given twenty-four hours later. The injection was given to a 
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control series fifteen minutes after freezing. The animals were killed and the 
ears were fixed in formalin and studied microscopically. These investigators 
concluded that although a minor injury produced dilatation of the vessels mth 
exudation, shown by the staining of the tissues, a severe injury caused an exuda- 
tion of all the fluid of the blood, leaving the vessels blocked bj'' a column of blood 
cells. They based their opinion that stasis was present on the fact that the 
India ink failed to fill the affected vessels. Most American and English -wiiters 
have not considered stasis as a fundamental lesion in frost-bite but have empha- 
sized the formation of thrombi. Rotnes and Kreyberg’s work may not have 
impressed them because of the fact that these workers did not exclude the 
possibility of formation of a thrombus. 

The stasis follonfing freezing is not a temporary pooling of the blood produced 
by the diminution or arrest of the blood flow but is rather a concentration of the 
blood cells caused by the loss of fluid from the injured vessels. The presence of 
stasis in the previously frozen vessels in the transparent chamber in the ears of a 
rabbit whose blood has been rendered incoagulable makes untenable the belief 
that the stasis resulting from freezing is owing to coagulation of blood. The 
primary effect appears to be injury of the walls of the vessels which results in 
increased permeability as previously reported b}’’ Lake (10). The injury usually 
does not disrupt the wall of the blood vessels. Gross hemorrhage into the 
injured tissue was not usually seen. Therefore it avails little to increase the 
blood flow in the frozen region in an attempt to wash out the packed cells because 
as long as the damage of the wall of the vessels is present, the result will be the 
same, that is, the plasma veil pa^s through the walls of the vessels. Quicker 
delimitation 'of the damage cannot be obtained by increasing the rate of flow; 
the production of more edema would compress the surrounding tissues and make 
the chances of recover}’' poor. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Because of the low temperatures at high altitudes, frost-bite has been a serious 
problem among aviators. Erost-bite among ground troops required to campaign 
during -nfinter has not been uncommon. The lack of adequate information as to 
the nature of the lesion caused by freezing has made difficult the development 
of a rational therapeutic procedure. Consequently the treatment employed has 
varied from hot applications to placing the frozen part in ice packs. The need 
for more experimental work was apparent. 

The first problem was the development of a reliable method of freezmg. The 
one finally adopted consisted of immersing the anterior extremities of rabbits in 
absolute alcohol to which pieces of carbon dioxide ice were added until the 
desired temperature was obtained. 

The extremity was frozen at various temperatures for different lengths of time. 
Immersion of the foot in the freezing mixture for three minutes at a temperature 
of — 40°C. usually resulted in total destruction of the frostbitten part. A 
sumlar result followed freezing the extremity at — 20°C. for twenty minutes. 

Many of the methods of treatment employed by pre'vdous workers as well as 
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those used. by the medical corps of the armj'' were studied. Brieflj’’, the results 
were discouraging. It was impo.ssible bj’' inspection to distinguish between 
extremities that were frozen beyond hope of recoveiy (at —40° to — 50°C. for 
3 min.) and those that were less seriously frozen (—20° to — 30°C. for 3 min.), 

AVithout a knowledge of the se\'erity of the injuiy resulting from frost-bite, 
an evaluation of the ofTecti\Tness of a given treatment cannot be made. Thera- 
peutic measures \\'ill gi\'e good results in mild cases but poor results in severe 
cases of frost-bite. All of the recommended methods of treatment of frost-bite 
were useless ivhen applied to the severelj’’ frozen feet of rabbits. The controls 
recovered quite as well as the treated animals. AAliether the frost-bite was 
severe or mild, all of the therapeutic measures used were no better than none at 
all. 

It has long been thought that frost-bite results in coagulation of the blood in 
the smaller vessels and ei'entual ano.xia which causes further destruction of the 
frost-bitten tissue. To in^'estigate this question we made use of the Flore}^ 
modification of the Clark transparent chamber inserted into the ears of rabbits. 
Pieces of carbon dio.xide ice were applied directl}’" to the vindow for thirty 
seconds. The vessels that had gi-own into the chamber were completely frozen. 
Immediatel.v after thawing, the vessels appeared normal in e^'■eIy respect. 
However, five or ten minutes later it was apparent that serious injury had been 
done. The vessels dilated widely and became filled with red and white blood 
cells'. The permeabilitj^ of the walls of the ve.ssels increased, the plasma was 
drained from the vessels and the formed elements were left concentrated in the 
vessels in conglomerate masses. These masses were not owing to coagulation 
since an identical picture was seen in the A'essels of animals whose blood had been 
made noncoagulable b.v injection of heparin. 

A number of papers have appeared recenth’’ in which it has been claimed that 
the frozen feet of rabbits ha\'e been saved b 3 ’- giving heparin for three da 5 ''s. 
In our hands prolonged administration of heparin to rabbits whose extremities 
were frozen did not save the feet of the animals. 
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A series of investigations has been undertaken in an attempt to find out 
whether electrical energy furnishes the energj’' necessary for the production 
of the osmotic work involved in the formation of HCl by the stomach. One 
approach to this problem is the study of the relationship between the rate of 
secretion of HCl and the potential difference across the stomach wall (referred 
to in tills paper as potential or overall potential). 

Previously published results have demonstrated that, under certain experi- 
mental conditions, there is a relationship between these two characteristics. 
It has been shmvn that after histamine stimulation the potential decreases 
and that this decrease is associated vuth the onset of secretion (9). It was 
also shoivn that after the potential reaches a relatively constant level the secre- 
tory rate may increase considerably (9). It was found that in a stomach 
stimulated by histamine the injection of thiocyanate results in a reduction of 
the secretory rate to zero and a concomitant increase in the potential to approxi- 
mately its resting level (12). Application of relatively concentrated HCl 
solutions and subsequent replacement mth saline (9) or the passage of an electric 
current from mucosa to serosa (10) I’esults in a lowering of the potential of the 
secreting stomach and a decrease in the secretorj’- rate. 

It is possible to design an almost unlimited number of additional experiments 
that might be expected to throw further fight on this relationship. Of the 
possible additional experiments, there are certain ones, the results of which 
taken in conjunction with previously published data might be expected to give 
a relatively complete picture of this relationsliip under the conditions of these 
experiments. Specifically the experiments presented in the present paper 
attempt to determine the relationship between secretion and potential a, when 
certain parasympathomimetic drugs are used as gastric stimulants in place 
of, histamine; h, when atropine is administered after the initiation of secretion 
by these drugs, and c, when ethyl alcohol is used to lower the potential of the 
secreting stomach. 

Methods. The technique for measuring gastric secretion and potential 
described in a previous paper (9) was employed. With this technique a portion 
of the stomach along the greater curvature is placed between a ring of Incite 
and a lucite chamber. The ring of lucite has an oblique cut in it so that the 
blood vessels could be slipped inside it, thereby insuring an intact blood supply 
to the portion of the stomach in the chamber. ' The mucosal side of the stomach 

> This investigation, was aided by a grant from the Joseph E. Seagrams and Sons Company. ' 
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was oriented toward the chamber and the chamber was filled with normal saline 
unless otherwise specified. The secretory rate was determined every ten minutes 
bj’' draining and flusliing the chamber with sahne. The total volume of each 
ten-minute sample was 100 ml. The pH and titratable acidity were determined 
on each sample in most of the experiments. In some experiments only the pH 
was measured. A non-polarizable electrode made contact vdth the fluid in the 
chamber and another similar electrode was placed in contact vith the serosa. 
The potential difference was measured vith a potentiometer. 

Dogs Avere used in these experiments and sodium amj’-tal (70 to 90 mgm. 
per kgm. subcutaneousb’’) was used as the anesthetic agent. 

It was found in all of the following experiments that the potential had the 
same orientation as that found in previous experiments, i.e., the serosal electrode 
was positive to the mucosal electrode in the external circuit. 

Results. Effect of pilocarpine, mecholyl, and atropine on gastric secretion 
and potential. As was pointed out above, histamine was used to stimulate 
gastric secretion in all of the preAUously reported experiments. The question 
arises as to Avhether the same relationship exists between the secretory rate and 
potential when gastric stimulants other than histamine are used. In an attempt 
to answer this question several other methods of eliciting gastric secretion Avere 
tried. 

Figure 1C represents an experiment in which 1 mgm. of mecholyl (acetjd- 
beta-methylcholine chloride) was administered subcutaneously every ten 
minutes. In this experiment it can be seen that the administration of mecholyl 
Avas followed by a decrease in the potential and that this decrease Avas associated 
AATth the onset of secretion. It should be noted that the secretory rate increased 
to a maximum and then decreased in spite of the fact that the administration 
of mecholyl was continued throughout the experiment. This type of seci’etorj'' 
response is similar to that found by Gray and Ivy (3) AA'hen mecholyl Avas ad- 
ministered to unanesthetized dogs AAuth total stomach pouches. In contrast 
to this secretory response to mecholyl the use of lustamine as the stimulant 
results in a secretory rate that can be maintained at a Ifigh level indefinitely, 
unless the state of the dog deteriorates markedly or some other experimental 
procedure is interposed (3, 12). ' 

The resting level of the potential in this experiment (around 50 mv.) AA^as 
loAA^er than that found in previously reported experiments (12). Most of the 
experiments reported here Avere performed in the summer of 1946, and during 
that period a fairly large number of the dogs used had relatively low resting 
. gastric potentials. It can be seen in figure 1C that the potential dropped to 
32 mv. and then gradually increased to around 40 mv. This type of response 
has also been seen folloAAing histamine stimulation (compare fig. 1C Avith fig. 
2B). It is obvious from examination of figure 1C that the secretory rate can 
var}’- oA^er a AAide range AAdiile the potential shoAvs relatively little change. 

It can also be seen in figure 1C that administration of atropine (after the 
secretory rate had fallen to a relathmlj'- Ioav Amlue) is folloAA'ed b3^ a rise of the 
potential to a level above the pre-secretion leA'^el and a decrease in the secretory 
i-ate to zero. In this experiment the secretory rate reached an extraordinarily 
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high rate.^ The wet weight of the portion of the stomach in the chamber in 
this experment was found to be 14.1 grams. The average wet weight of the 
stomachs in the chamber in previous^ reported experiments was in the neigh- 
borhood of 9 grams. It should be pointed out that in a few of the experiments 



Fig. lA, and C. The relationship between the potential difference across the stomach 
wall and the rate of secretion of HCl. The solid dots represent the potential difference in 
millivolts. The abscissa gives the time in minutes. 

Fig. lA. The secretorj’^ rate given as the pH of a ten-minute sample (volume of a sample 
is 100 ml.). Number under arrows marked P give milligrams of pilocarpine injected 
subcutaneously, and numbers below arrows labeled A give milligrams of atropine sulphate 
given intravenously. 

Fig. IB. Secretory rate also given as pH of ten-minute samples. Numbers under arrows 
labeled M give milligram of mecholyl injected subcutaneously, and number below arrow 
labeled A gives milligram' of atropine sulphate injected intravenously. 

Fig. IC. One milligram of mecholyl was given subcutaneously at time indicated by arrow 
labeled M, and this dose was repeated every ten minutes for the duration of the experiment. 
At times indicated by arrows labeled A, 0.1 mgm. of atropine sulphate given intravenously. 
The secretory rate given as milligram of HCl secreted per ten minutes. .The dash-dot lines 
represent secretory rate calculated from pH data, and the uninterrrupted lines the secretory 
rate calculated from titration data. 

in which histamine was used as' the gastric stimulant equally high rates of secre- 
tion were obtained. The wet weight of the portion of the stomach in the chamber 
in these experiments was also found to be above the average weight. 

In figure 1C it can be seen that the amounts of HCl secreted per ten minutes, 
calculated from pH data, were slightly greater at times than those calculated 
from titration data. This is obviously impossible and must be attributed to 
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an error. In this experiment the glass electrode was not calibrated before and 
after the deteimination of the pH of each sample, as was done in some of the 
previously reported work (10), but Avas calibrated onlj’' once for the determination 
of the pH of all of the samples in tliis experiment. An error in the pH of 0.03 
could account for the discrepancy betiveen the secretory rate calculated from 
pH data and that calculated from titration data in the sample at the height of 
the secretory response. 



Fig. 2A and B. Belationship between secretory rate and potential difference. Period' 
during which alcohol-saline solutions were used in the chamber in place of 0.9 per cen^ 
saline solutions indicated by horizontal. lines with numbers above them. The number'- 
represent the concentration of alcohol (on a volume basis) in the alcohol -saline solutions. 
Secretory rates given in milligram of HCl secreted per ten minutes. Same conventions for 
secretory rates as in figure IC. In figure 2A, a single dose of 5 mgm. of histamine diphosphate 
given at time indicated by arrow- labeled 5H. In figure 2B, at time indicated by arrow 
labeled H, 2 mgm. of histamine diphosphate were given subcutaneously. Following this 
^ mgm. of histamine diphosphate was given every ten minutes for the duration of the 
experiment. 

A total of five dogs was used in the'mecholyl experiments. In tAvo of these 
dogs (one of which is represented by fig. 1C) a relatively high secretory rate 
Avas obtained and the potential curves A\'ere similar to those folloAAdng histamine 
stimulation. In one of the dogs there aa'rs no eAudence of secretion in spite 
of the fact that approximately the same dose of mecholyl AA-as given as that in 
the dog represented in figure IC. Since Gray and Ivy (3) found that large 
doses of mecholA'l tend to be less effectiA-e than smaller doses, the next tAA'o dogs 
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were given small doses at ten-minute inteiwals and the dose was gradually 
increased. In one dog the maximum sccvetor}' rate obtained with this method 
was only 0.8 mgm. of HCl per ten minutes. In this experiment the potential 
dropped from a resting level of 62 mv. to a level of 43 mv., and the potential 
curve was quite similar to the response following histamine stimulation. 

In the other dog the only evidence of secretion was a drop in the pH of the 
100 cc. samples of from 6.0 to 5,5. This experiment is represented by figure IB. 
The dose of mecholyl was 0.1 mgm, per ten minutes (subcutaneously) at the 
start (not shown in fig.) and was increased to 0.8 mgm. per ten minutes. The 
pH of the 100 ml. samples remained between 6.0 to 6.3, and the potential re- 
mained between 63 and 66 mv. for a period of 110 minutes prior to the drop 
in pH shovm in figure IB. Tlic potential dropped, as can be seen in figure IB, 
from 66 mv. to approximately 58 mv., while the pH dropped to 5.5. The 
administration of atropine resulted in an increase of the potential to 64 mv. 
and an increase of the pH to approximately 6.0. Further administration of 
much larger doses of mecholyl did not result in a decrease in the pH, It is 
apparent that a decrease in the pH from 6.0 to 5.5 represents an extremely small 
rate of secretion of hydrogen ions. However, in all of the previously published 
experiments a spontaneous decrease of the pH of this amount was never obsen^ed. 

Seven experiments were performed TOth pilocarpine hydrochloride. In 
three of these experiments there was a decrease of the potential associated 
wth the onset of secretion very similar to the curves obtained after histamine 
stimulation (potential leveled off in neighborhood of 40 mv,). The maximum 
secretory rate in all three experiments was around 2 mgm. of HCl per ten minutes. 
In all of these pilocarpine experiments the secretory rate reached a maximum 
and then decreased. It was not possible to maintain a relatively constant 
secretory rate by the regular administration of pilocarpine. 

In two of the pilocarpine experiments no secretion was obtained. In the 
other two experiments the maximum secretory rate Avas around 0.4 mgm. of 
HCl per ten minutes. Figure lA shows one of these experiments. It can be 
seen that the potential of the stomach after the drop folloAAing stimulation was 
around 47 mv. In the other experiment the potential dropped from 70 mv, 
to 49 mv. and the maximum secretory rate aa'hs 0.4 mgm. of HCl per ten minutes. 
Atropine administration, as can be seen in figure lA, resulted in a return of 
the pH to the resting leA'^el. The potential follouang atropine administration 
after a small temporary decrease returned to approximately the same level as 
that existing immediately before the onset of secretion. 

In the above experiments AAith pilocarpine and mecholyl in AA'hich the maximum 
secretory- rate Avas around 0.4 mgm. or less, it was foimd that the potential 
did not fall to the usual level of approximatel}’- 40 mv., but leveled off at a higher 
value. Comparable results have been obtained (9) with small subcutaneous 
doses of histamine (0.005 mgm. to 0.01 mgm. per kgm. at ten minute inter A’'als). 
With histamine stimulation, however, continued administration of this substance 
resulted in a further loAA’-ering of the potential to the neighborhood of 40 mv. 
and an increase in secretoiy rate. 
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In nine of the above reported experiments in which secretion was produced 
by administration of pilocarpine or mecholyl, atropine sulphate was given sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously. In two of the experiments the atropine was 
given near the end of the secretory response, and in the other experiments it 
was given near the time of the maximum secretory response. The atropine 
sulphate was usually given intravenously in doses of 0.1 mgm. or greater. In 
some experiments it was given in 1 mgm. doses subcutaneously. In all of these 
experiments the administration of atropine was followed by a return of the poten- 
tial to approximately its resting level (or higher) and by a reduction of the 
secretory rate to zero (pH data). 

In two of the experiments the level of the potential after atropine was definitely 
higher than before the administration of the secretory stimulant. Interestingly 
in this connection it can be seen in the case of the experiment represented in 
figure 1C that following secretory stimulation the potential decreased and then 
increased to a level around 40 mv. The magnitude of this increase is essentially 
equal to the difference between the post-atropine level and the pre-mecholyl 
level. In the other experiment in rVhich the level following atropine was higher 
than the original resting level, pilocarpine was used as the stimulant and the 
potential decreased following stimulation to approximately 40 mv. and remained 
there until atropine was administered. In this experiment the resting level 
was around 60 mv. and the post-atropine level around 75 mv. 

In three experiments additonal atropine was given after the potential increased 
and reached a relatively constant level. The additional administration of 
atropine was not followed by a change in potential, even when as much as 5 
mgm. was given intravenously. 

In the above experiments there were occasional periods after mecholyl or 
pilocarpine when the potential showed much more variation than udth histamine. 
These periods usually occurred during secretion. However, in the experiment 
represented in figure lA, a period of this sort occurred before the onset of se- 
cretion. The potential would show cyclic variations at the rate of about three 
per minute. The potential usually varied by about 2 to 3 mv. and occasionally 
by as much as 4 mv. These variations seem to be correlated unth the variations 
in the mechanical activity of the stomach in the chamber, although no objective 
measurement of this cyclic mechanical activity was attempted. 

Attempts to produce secretion in amytalized dogs by stimulation of the vagi 
in the neck (see Vineberg (15)), subcutaneous injection of acetylcholine, and 
intravenous ethyl alcohol were not successful. However, only a few experiments 
were performed and it is not possible on the basis of these few experiments to 
conclude that these procedures could not in some amytalized dogs produce 
secretion. In the experiments in which the vagi were stimulated the chamber 
technique was not used for obvious reasons. 

Effect of alcohol applied to the mucosa of the resting stomach on gastric secretion 
and potential. In these experiments and those in the follovmg section, ethyl 
alcohol-saline solutions were used. The chamber Avas drained as usual at ten- 
minute inteiAmls and a gwen alcohol-saline solution was immediately run through 
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the chamber until the volume of the fluid, including that part drained from the 
chamber, measured 100 ml. In this way a fresh alcohol-saline solution was 
placed in the chamber eveiy tp minutes, it was desired to replace the 

alcohol-saline solution with 0.9 per cent saline the above procedure was repeated, 
only in this case saline was used in place of the alcohol-saline mixture. 

The ethyl alcohol-saline solutions were made up so that there was 0.9 gram 
of NaCl per 100 ml. of solution, and the percentage of ethyl alcohol refers to 
the percentage by volume. The glass electrode was calibrated vdth appropriate 
mixtures of the ethyl alcohol-saline solutions and 0.16 N HCl. 

Four dogs were used and in none of these- experiments w'as there any evidence 
that the alcohol-saline mixtures resulted in the secretion of HCl. The con- 
centration of ethjd alcohol ranged from 3.8 per cent to 47.5 per cent and was 
applied for periods up to 120 minutes. These solutions did, however, lower 
the potential. The amount the potential w’as lowered was dependent on the 
concentration of the alcohol. These points are illustrated in the experiment 
represented in figure 2A. It can be seen that the potential was lowered to the 
level of the secreting stomach, -uithout resulting in the secretion of HCl. As 
can be seen in figure 2A, the Stomach was still capable of secreting since histamine 
stimulation resulted in the secretion of HCl. There were occasional periods 
with alcohol-saline solutions when the titratable acidity increased above that 
of the resting level (see fig. 2A). The pH, however, showed no tendency to 
decrease and it is assumed that the increase in the titratable acidity was due 
to the liberation of substances other than HCl. 

Obviously, it cannot be concluded from these experiments that the applica- 
tion of alcohol to the mucosa would not evoke secretion in am 3 rtalized dogs 
under tliese conditions, if applied for longer periods of time or if the alcohol 
solutions did not contain 0.9 of a gram of NaCl per 100 nil. 

Effect of ethyl alcohol on the potential and secretory rate of the secreting stomach. 
In pi’eviously reported experiments it was found that the application of relatively 
concentrated HCl solutions (9) or the passage of a direct electric current from 
the mucosa to the serosa (10) resulted in a lowering of both the potential and 
secretory rate. In these experiments the secretory rate was not measured during 
the exposure of the mucosa to the HCl solutions, but only after replacement 
■with saline, and in the current sending experiments the potential was not meas- 
ured during the passage of the current. It would be of interest to determine 
the correlation between secretory rate and potential vdth another agent that 
lowered the potential, particularly one that did not interfere nith the measure- 
ment of either the secretoiy rate or the potential. Ethjd alcohol was found 
to be such an agent, and its effects on' the secretory rate and potential are pre- 
sented in this section. A total of seven dogs was used in these experiments, 
and histamine was used as the gastric stimulant. 

Figure SA'represents an experiment in which 17.1 per cent alcohol-saline 
was applied for 30 minutes after the secretory rate had reached a relatively 
constant level. It can be seen that both the secretory rate and potential de- 
creased while the alcohol was in contact with the mucosa, and that after re- 
placement vnth saline the potential and secretory rate both gradually increased. 
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The secretorj" rate returned to approximately its pre-alcohol level while the 
potential reached a value lower than its pre-alcohol level. 

Figure 3C represents an experiment in which the concentration ,of alcohol 
was gradually increased. It can be seen that as the potential decieased the 
secretorj"^ rate also decreased. Within the limits of the normal variation of 
the potential and secretory rate, it can be seen that the first definite decrease 
in potential is attended by a decrease in the secretory rate. It can also be seen 
that as the potential continued to decrease, the secretoiy rate also continued 
to decrease. Replacement of the alcohol solutions with saline is again followed 




Fig. 3A, B, andC. The same conventions for secretory rate used as in figure 1C. Same 
conventions for alcohol-saline solutions as in figure 2. In all of the experiments represented 
in this figure, 5 mgm. of histamine diphosphate was injected subcutaneously every ten 
minutes, except that the' first injection of histamine in figure 3A at time indicated by arrow 
H was 1 mgm. At time indicated by arrow labeled T in figure 3C the trachea was.clamped. 

by a concomitant increase in both the secretory rate and the potential. The 
dog’s trachea was clamped at the time indicated in the figure, and the heart 
stopped beating a few minutes later. The secretoiy rate and potential both 
decreased to zero. 

Figure 2B shows an experiment in which the application of 3.8 per cent alcohol 
was followed by a small, but definite, decrease in the potential while the secretoiy 
rate continued to increase. HoAvever, a further iou^ering of the potential follow- 
ing the use of 7.6 per cent alcohol-saline resulted in a decrease in the secretoiy 
rate. 

Tn figure 2A, it vill be recalled, the potential was depressed bj’- the applica- 
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tion of alcohol to the resting stomach. Injection of histamine during this 
depressed period resulted in the secretion of HCl, and as the secretory rate 
increased the potential also increased. It can also be seen in this figure that 
the application of 17.1 per cent alcohol-.saline to the mucosa, before the secretoiy 
rate leveled off, resulted in a decrease of the potential of approximately 15 mv. 
and a definite decrease in the secretory rate. 

The above experiments demonstrate that in general in the secreting stomach, 
after the secretory rate has reached a relatively constant leA'el, a depression 
of the potential following alcohol application to the mucosa is associated Anth 
a decrease in the secretoiy rate. The most outstanding exception to this rale 
in all of the experiments in Avhich alcohol Avas used is shoAvn in figure 3B. In 
this experiment the use of an 11.4 per cent alcohol-saline solution resulted in 
a decrease in the potential of aproximately 6 mv., AA'hile the secretoiy rate 
did not decrease. In fact, the titratable acidity showed a slight increase. Hoaa"- 
ever, subsequent application of a 17.1 per cent alcohol-saline solution resulted 
in a decrease of both the secretorj' rate and the potential. 

The role of the liquid junction ‘potential {diffusion potential) between the gastric 
juice and the fluid in the chamber in the decrease of the potential of the secreting 
stomach following the use of alcohol-saline sohdions. Previouslj’’ published experi- 
ments (11) have demonstrated that in the resting stomach the electromotive 
force (or forces), giAung rise to the potential difference across the stomach, arises 
somewhere in the mucosa (including of course the interface between the mucosa 
and external fluid). In the secreting stomach, as Avas pointed out previously (9), 
there is undoubted!}'' a diffusion potential at the junction of the gastric secretion 
and the chamber fluid, in addition to the electromotive force (or forces) arising 
in the mucosa. The gastric secretion diffuses outward into the fluid of the cham- 
ber and hence this junction Avould be formed at a distance from the actual surface 
of the mucosa. Therefore, this junction AA'ould be in an aqueous medium and 
the orientation of its potential would be such as to tend to make the mucosal 
electrode positive to the serosal electrode in the e.xtemal circuit. Since the 
OA'erall potential has the opposite orientation (the serosal electrode is positiA'e 
in the external circuit to the mucosal electrode), it follows that an increase 
in the magnitude of this diffusion potential, by itself, Avould result in a decrease 
in the overall potential and vice versa. 

The question arises as to whether the decrease in the potential of the secretor}’’ 
stomach, as a result of placing alcohol-saline solutions in the chamber, is due 
to an increase in tliis diffusion potential. In an attempt to ansAAer this question, 
the diffusion potentials betAA'een 0.16 N HCl and alcohol-saline solutions and 
betAA'een 0.16 N HCl and 0.9 per cent saline AA'ere measured. The HCl solution 
AA’as placed in a J-shaped glass tube AAith a diameter of approximately 4 mm., 
and this tube AA'as carefully loAA'ered into a much larger A'-essel containing either 
saline or an alcohol-saline solution. Saturated KCl solutions AA'ere used to connect 
these tAvo solutions to non-polarizable electrodes. The assumption is made 
that the potentials at the saturated KCl junctions are zero (but see MacIrmes 
and Longsworth (5)). With this method- the potentials reached a relatively 
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constant level witliin a matter of mimites. For the sake of comparison, the 
value measured five minutes after the junction was formed was taken as the 
magnitude of the diffusion potential. The procedure was repeated at least 
three times for each solution. The three values for each alcohol-saline solution 
are given in table 1, together with their averages. The difference between 
the diffusion potential of 0.16 N HCl and saline and the diffusion potentials 
of the various alcohol-saline solutions is also given in the table. These experi- 
ments were carried out at room temperature (approximately 22°C.). Although 
the temperature of the fluids in the chamber was approximately 39°C., the 
difference between the diffusion potentials at the two temperatures on the 
basis of theoretical considerations ivould be unimportant from the point of 
view of these experiments. This was confirmed by a few experiments on the 
diffusion potentials at the higher temperature. 

TABLE 1 

Diffusion potentials between 0.16 N HCl and 0.9 per cent saline or alcohol-saline solutions 
The first row gives the composition of the solution. The percentages represent the 
amount of alcohol on a volume basis. All o'f the solutions contained 0.9 gram of NaCl 
per 100 ml. The second, third, and fourth rows give the values for the diffusion potentials 
in mv. for three separate determinations, and the next row the averages. The last row 
gives the difference between the diffusion potential between 0.16 N HCl and a given alco- 
hol-saline solution and the diffusion potential between 0.16 H HCl and 0.9 per cent saline. 
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3.9’ 

1 
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It can be seen that in those experiments (figs. 2 and 3) in which there was a 
marked drop in the potential and the secretory rate, the marked decrease in the 
potential was greater than the increase in the diffusion potential that might 
be expected from the values given in table 1. 

It is well known that in measurements of diffusion potentials the magnitude 
of a given diffusion potential is a function of the type of junction produced. 
However, the variations in the magnitude of diffusion potentials from one method 
to another are usually only a matter of a few millivolts (see 14). 

Another important factor is obviously the concentration of HCl in the gastric 
juice. It is assumed that the maximum possible concentration of HCl in gastric 
juice is in the neighborhood of 0.16 N (see Hollander (4), and^ Gray (2)). How- 
ever, in most of the experiments reported in the literature the actual concentrations 
are usually foimd to be less than 0.16 N HCl. Therefore, as far as this factor 
is concerned, the values in table 1 can be regarded as the maximum or near the 
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maximum for the magnitude of the diffusion potentials between the gastric 
secretion and the fluid in the chamber. 

"There is a real possibility that there may be islands in the gastric mucosa 
\'v'herc HCl is not formed. Therefore, if there were not a more or less continuous 
ihtcrfacc - between the HCl of the gastric secretion and the chamber fluid the 
resultant effect on the overall potential, on the basis of the laws of electrical 
networks, would be less than the magnitude of the diffusion potential measured 
between gastric juice and chamber fluid, with the technique described above. 

■ ' On the basis of the foregoing anal3'sis, the conclusion would be warranted 
that the difference between the diffusion potential between 0.16 N HCl and saline 
ahd between 0.16 ilN HCl and a given alcohol-saline solution is as great (probably 
gi'dater) than the change in the diffusion potential in the chamber resulting 
from the use of a given alcohol-saline solution. 

Therefore, in these experiments in Avhich there was a relativel}" marked de- 
crease in the potential it is possible to conclude that only a part of the decrease 
is due to a change in the diffusion potential. For in.stance, in figure 3A, applica- 
tion of 17.1 per cent alcohol-saline resulted in a decrease of appro.\imately 
24 mV., while the maximum expected change in the diffusion potential (table 1) 
isj'in the neighborhood of 4 mv. In the experiment represented in figure 3C 
th?, .potential gradually decreased as the concentration of alcohol was increased 
and was approximatelj' 30 mv. less than its original value when 47.6 per cent 
alcohol-saline was in the chamber. The maximum expected change in diffusion 
potential with 47,5 per cent alcohol-saline would be (table 1) approximate^ 
13 mv. It can be seen that there was a sharp rise of appro.ximately 5 mv. 
in this experiment after saline replaced the alcohol solution. Although it is 
not conclusive, this sharp rise of 5 mv. suggests that the actual effect on the 
overall potential of the change in diffusion potential in this case is actually 
5 mv., which is a little less than half the maximum expected value from table 1. 

If the decrease in the potential following the use of alcohol-saline solutions 
was due solely to a change in the magnitude of the diffusion potential, then 
replacement of the alcohol-saline solutions with 0.9 per cent saline ought to 
restore immediately the overall potential to its original value. This never oc- 
curred. In fact, the greatest immediate increase after replacement with 0.9 
per cent saline was found in the experiment represented by figure 3C. The 
fact that in every experiment the potential, following replacement Avith 0.9 
pk' cent saline, only slowly returned to its level before application of alcohol- 
saline solutions is additional evidence that the depression of the potential is 
not primarily due to an increase in the diffusion potential. 

In some of the experiments (see fig. 3C) the changes in potential following 
alcohol-saline solutions were of approximate^ the same order of magnitude 
as the values of the diffusion potentials given in table 1. However, it would 
appear from these data that the major portion of the change in the potential 
resulting from t!ie use of alcohol-saline solutions, when there is a relatively 
marked decrease an the potential, is due to the effect of alcohol on the mucosa 
and not to an increase in the diffusion potential. 
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Discussion. The above experiments demonstrate that the relationship be- 
tween the gastric potential and the rate of secretion of HCl after pilocarpine 
or mecholyl stimulation is essentially the same as that found after histamine 
stimulation. They demonstrate that a decrease in the potential is associated 
with the onset of secretion, and that after the initiation of secretion the secre- 
tory rate may undergo unde variations while the potential shows relatively 
little change. They also show that stimulation resulting in verj-' low secretory 
rates is associated ivith a smaller drop in potential than that which occurs with 
higher secretory rates. 

It was found that the administration of atropine to pilocarpine or mecholyl 
stimulated stomachs results in a reduction of the secretor}’’ rate to zero and an 
associated rise in the potential. These findings are quite similar to those pre- 
viously reported (12) in which the administration of tliiocyanate to histamine 
stimulated stomachs also resulted in a decrease of the secretory rate to zero 
and an increase of the potential. It should be pointed out in this connection 
that Crane, Davies and Longmuir (1) have reported in recent work on the gastric 
mucosa of the frog a relationship between the secretion of HCl and the gastric 
potential similar to that found by the present writers. They found that the 
onset of gastric secretion is associated udth a drop in potential and that thio- 
cyanate inhibits secretion and produces a concomitant rise in the potential. 
In fact most of the investigators working in this field have reported a change 
in the potential udth the onset of secretion (see (9) for a detailed discussion 
of the literature). However, Quiglej’’, Barcroft, Adair and Goodman (8) have 
reported that injection of atropine, pilocarpine, or histamine in unanesthetized 
pouch dogs did not result in a change in the potential. It is difficult to evaluate 
the Avork of this group since they did not measure the secretorj’' rate. The}^ 
also used a technique for measuring the potential that has certain inherent errors 
in it (see (13) for a detailed discussion of this technique). In spite of these 
errors, it is probable that certain of their results are essentially valid. For 
instance, on the basis of the work of the present miters, administration of pilo- 
carpine or histamine ivould not be expected to result in a significant change 
in the potential unless the secretory rate was initially very low or zero, and the 
fluid in contact with the mucosa was less acid than normal gastric juice. Simi- 
larly, the administration of atropine would not be expected to result in a signifi- 
cant change in the potential unless the administration of atropine resulted in 
a reduction of the secretory rate to practically zero and the fluid in contact with 
the mucosa was replaced with a fluid less acid than gastric juice; Obviously 
further Avork should be done on the unanesthetized dog’s stomach in AAffiich both 
the secretory rate and the potential are measured, the potential being measured 
Avith a method (see (13)) that eliminates the errors of the technique employed 
by Quigley et al. (8). 

The experiments in the present paper also demonstrate that the application 
of alcohol to the resting stomach resulted in a loAvering of the potential to levels 
that occur during secretion, Avithout producing secretion. Mislowitzer and 
SiDer (6) found that ethAi alcohol applied to the mucosa of the cat’s stomach 
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resulted in a decrease of the potential. These investigators, however, did 
not measure the secretory rate. 

Previous experiments have demonstrated that the lowering of the potential 
of the resting stomach to secretor 3 ’' potential levels, following the application 
of relatively concentrated HCl solutions and subsequent replacement with saline 
(9) or by application of a direct electric current (10), did not result in secretion. 
In many obsenmtions on the potential of the non-secreting stomach, following 
nterruption of the blood supply to the stomach, it was found that in everj"^ case 
the potential decreased to approximatelj’’ zero over the course of about 30 minutes 
or less. This decrease in potential was never associated nith secretion. On 
the basis of the above, the conclusion is warranted that a number of procedures 
may reduce the potential of the resting stomach to secretorj’’ levels without 
producing secretion. 

It was also found that histamine stimulation, following a mai'ked depression 
of the potential of the resting stomach by the application of alcohol, resulted 
in secretion and, as the secretorj’^ rate increased, the potential also increased 
and approached the level of the potential of the secreting stomach in which 
there had been no previous depression of the resting potential. Essentially 
this same relationship has been found j^ter histarnine stimulation in stomachs 
in which the potential had been depressed by application of current from mucosa 
to serosa (10), or by the application of HCl and subsequent replacement with 
saline (9). 

It was also found that after the secretory rate has reached a relatively con- 
stant level a reduction of the potential, as a result of the application of alcohol 
to the mucosa, results in a lowering of the secretory rate. There were exceptions 
to this (fig. 2B and fig. 3B), but in these cases further lowering of the potential 
was associated with a decrease in the secretory rate. It was also established 
that the decrease in the potential (certainly when the decrease was marked), 
after alcohol-saline solutions, was primarily due to the effect of alcohol on the 
mucosa and not to an increase in the magnitude of the diffusion potential be- 
tween the gastric juice and chamber fluid. In previouslj’’ reported experiments 
it was found that the lowering of the potential of the secreting stomach, either 
by application of HCl solutions and subsequent replacement with saline (9) 
or by sending electric current from the mucosa to serosa (10), also resulted in 
a decrease of the secretory rate. Therefore, it has been established vith several - 
different procedures that lower the potential, that there is a relatively good 
good correlation between the potential of the secreting stomach and the secretory 
i-ate. Interestingly in this connection. Crane, Davies and Longmuir.(l) found 
that KCN or iodoacetate depresses both the potential and secretory rate of the 
frog’s gastric mucosa. 

In, our opinion, the results on the relationship between the secretorj’’ rate and 
potential, summarized above, give under the experimental conditions a fairly 
comprehensive picture of this relationship. The fact that there is a fairly good 
correlation between a reduction in the secretorj'' rate of the secreting stomach 
and a decrease in the magnitude of the notential suggests that the potential 
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might play a role in the secretion of HCl. However, the observation that the 
potential may show relatively little. change while the secretory rate varies over 
a relatively wide range might be interpreted, on superficial analysis, to mean 
that the increase in the output of HCl was not attended by an increase in elec- 
trical energj’’ expenditure. , However, (see (12) for a more detailed discussion 
of this point) it must be kept in mind that the potential difference across the 
stomach wall is not a measure of the electiical energy output. In unpublished 
work it has been shomi that the mucosa of the stomach can produce under 
certain conditions approximately as much electrical energy, on a per gram basis, 
as the electric organ of Electrophorus electricus (data of Nachmonsohn, Coates, 
Rothenberg, and Brown (7)). 

SUMIMARY 

1. Pilocarpine or mecholjd administration in dogs under certain experi- 
mental conditions results in a decrease of the potential difference across the 
stomach Avail. Tliis decrease is associated vith the onset of secretion of HCl. 
After the initial decrease of the potential the potential may show relatively 
little change Avhile the secretory rate may increase considerably. 

2. Administration of atropine, after secretion has been initiated by pilo- 
carpine or mecholyl, results in a decrease in the secretoiy rate to zero and a 
concomitant increase in the potential. 

3. Ethyl alcohol-saline solutions, applied to the mucosa of the stomach foi 
certain periods of time, did- not under the conditions of the expeiiments result 
in the secretion of HCl. The potential on the other hand Avas lowered by this 
procedure. 

4. A good correlation AA'as found between the secretory rate and potential 
folloAving application of alcohol-saline solutions to the mucosa in histamine 
stimulated stomachs. A marked loAA^ering of the potential Avas always associ- 
ated AAuth a marked loAA'ering of the secretory rate. Experiments were performed 
in AA'hich the diffusion potentials between 0.16 N HCl and 0.9 per cent saline 
and betAveen 0.16 N HCl and alcohol-saline solutions AA^ere measured. The 
difference betiveen these diffusion potentials AA^as, in general, definitely less than 
the decrease in the gastric potential. ' It was concluded that the decrease in 
the gastric potential AA'as primarily due, in those cases AA-here the decrease was 
relatively marked, to the effect of the alcohol on the gastric mucosa and not to 
an increase in the diffusion potential between the gastric solution and chamber 
fluid. 

5. The results of the present investigation are discussed in the light of pre- 
viously published AA'ork. It is concluded that the results of the present work, 
taken together A\dth those previously published, give under the conditions of 
the experiments a fairly comprehensive picture of the relationship between the 
rate of secretion of HCl and the potential. 
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The relationship of muscular fatigue to^the solubility of myosin was first 
studied by Deuticke (1) who reported decreased solubility in proportion to the 
degree of fatigue. A number of reports has confirmed this observation (2, 3, 
4, 5, 6). Others have failed to confirm it (7, 8). Decreased solubility has been 
ascribed to coagulation, but it has been shown (4) that it is not identical -with 
denaturation coagulation because there is no demonstrable increase in S — S and 
SH groups in myosin in rigor, such as occurs in denaturation. Dehydration 
coagulation most nearty reproduces all the phenomena of fatigue coagulation. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of some experiments done 
in an effort to re-examine this problem by some variations in technical pro- 
cedures, namety, freezing in fatigue and tetanic states. 

Both frogs and rats were used, since myosin is not species-limited. In case of 
the former, the gastrocnemius muscle was dissected free, the circulation inter- 
rupted, and the muscle stimulated with 1-second induction shocks while loaded 
optimally. Upon failure to respond to maximal shocks, the muscle was removed 
quickly, frozen in a diy ice-alcohol mixture, -weighed, ground in a chilled mortar 
and washed into a 250 cc. Erlenmeyer flask, an extraction solution added cold 
and the flask shaken in an ice bath for 60 minutes. The resulting suspension 
was filtered through a Buchner funnel under vacuum and the paper washed. 
The filtrate was- analysed by Kjeldahl. The extraction, 0.5 M KCl and 0.03 
M NaHCOa, was described by Bailey (9). 

In a test of accuracy, both gastrocnemii were removed from 10 frogs after 
anesthesia and processed separately. The mean nitrogen yield was 1.01 grams 
per cent from the right and 1.00 gram per cent from the left. The range among 
all samples was 0.72-1.32 grams per cent. The maximum difference between 
muscles from the same animal was 0.16 gram per cent. The table of data is 
omitted to conserve space, but statistical treatment shows Fisher’s T value to 
be 0.089; therefore, differences as determined are random and insignificant. 

In the first experimental group of 9 frogs, one gastrocnemius rvas removed, 
stimulated to fatigue (5-10 min.) in a moist chamber, the other processed immedi- 
ately as a control. However, instead of a 60 minute period of mechanical 
agitation, a 24 hour period of occasional gentle -stirring of the brei was used. 
Because of the extremely erratic and inconsistent results, the first procedure 
described was used in all subsequ'ent experiments. 

In the second group of 13 frogs, the mean yield of nitrogen from the control 

‘ Submitted as a thesis in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree of Master of 
Science in Physiology, 1945. 
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Diuscles was 1.11 grams per cent and 1.03 grams per cent in the exhausted group, 
a decrease of only 0.08 gram per cent which gives T = 0.73,, which is not a 
statistically significant difference. 

Deuticke had indicated t.hat the degree of decrease in protein solubilit}'^ is 
directlj' proportional to the amount of work done before fatigue, that is, to the 
endurance of the muscle. To test this point, the tlnrd experimental group of 
9 frogs was treated as follows: The muscle to be fatigued was left in situ, pro- 
tected bj' the skin, but the circulation was occluded and the load attached to the 
exposed tendon. It was felt that the muscle might survive for a longer time and 
thus accumulate more work. This assumption proved correct, as all muscles 
survived nearly twice as long. The mean nitrogen extraction from the control 
muscles was 1.20 grams per cent to 0.98 gram per cent in those fatigued, a differ- 
ence -of 0.22 gram per cent. The data gave T = 2.48 which is strongly signifi: 
cant, statisticallj\ This last group, rvhen compared to the controls, confirms 
Deuticke’s findings. 

Rats were now used. In the first group of 7 animals, one gastrocnemius was 
dissected free but left in situ and protected bj' the skin. A 59 gram weight was 
attached to the tendon. It required from 60 to 90 minutes to bring on fatigue 
with single induced shock of approximately 1 per second. The mean nitrogen 
yield from the control muscles was 1.69 grams per cent and 1.48 in the fatigued 
group, a difference of 0.21 gram per cent; T = 1.099 which is statistically in- 
^ significant. 

In a second group of 12 rats, one muscle was fatigued hy single shocks at 1 
second inteiwals, 60 to 90 minutes. Upon complete failure to respond to this 
.stimulus, it was tetanized for 60 seconds; then while still subject to this stimulus, 
was dipped into the freezing mixture. The nitrogen yield from the controls 
was 1.36 grams per cent and 1.18 from the experimentals, a difference of 0.18 
gram per cent; T= 3.85, statistically a highly significant difference. 

In a third group of 8 rats, the experimental musde was tetanized immediate^'' 
and while in that state frozen before any degree of fatigue could occur. The 
average for the controls was 1.39 grams per cent N, and for the experimentals 
1.50 grams per cent, T = 0.769, which is not significant. 

Since the possibility of the influence of vitamin deficiency on muscular function 
has not yet been disposed of, it seemed worthwhile to test this point. Eight 
litter mates of the first group of rats rvere kept on a Autamin B-free diet for 1 
month. The stimulated muscles reacted as long as those of the control group. 
The mean extraction of N was 1.84 grams per cent in the controls and 1.51 grams 
per cent in the experimentals. T = 2.60, which is statistically significant. 

The effect described by Deuticke Avas confirmed in only 1 group of frogs, 
although the small differences observed in the other are uniformly in the same 
direction. In the first experimental group, the data AA'ere discarded for pur- 
poses of this discussion.'v 

The Deuticke effect also Avas found in only one rat group, that in A\diich the 
muscle AA'as frozen while in a tetanic state folloAAong fatigue due to repetitive 
stimulation. It is obAuous that the duration of exercise preceding fatigue is an 
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important factor. A fatigue period embracing 300-600 contractions produced 
much less decrease in solubility of myosin than one of 4000 contractions. Also, 
the difference is demonstrable only after alkaline extraction, possibly because 
acid solutions penetrate the sarcolemma of the fibrils and in that ivaj'^ increase 
the yield of nitrogen. Therefore, the exact method of extraction becomes a 
limiting factor of major importance. This has been inteipreted also as indicating 
the formation of alkaline myosin in fatigue. 

It has been suggested by Needham (9) that myosin in a supercontracted state 
might accept phosphate from adenosine triphosphate, then extend, releasing 
the phosphate upon subsequent contraction. In fatigue then, myosin might be 
unable to accept phosphate from adenosine triphosphate and so would remain in 
a super contracted state. 

The state of contraction of myosin per se does not seem to be a factor in 
extractability, for there was no decrease in solubility in the last rat group, from 
which the muscle was frozen while tetanized without fatigue. 

While the actual mean recovery of nitrogen from both sets of muscles of the 
deficient animals was h’gher than for healthy animals (group 2), the difference 
was of less significance. The higher yield was due to the relative increase in 
protein at the expense of other constituents, such as gtycogen. 

The results of these experiments offer no explanation, of this phenomenon. 

SUMMARY 

1. In both frogs and rats, alkaline extraction of muscles fatigued by induction 
shocks yielded less nitrogen than rested muscle, confirming the Deuticke effect, 

2. The decreased extractability of nitrogen was generally proportional to the 
period required for fatigue. 

3. Rested muscles frozen while in tetanus showed no decrease in extractable 
nitrogen. 

4. Vitamin B deficiency did not affect the extractability of nitrogen, although 
there was a greater yield from both sets of muscles. 
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The classical investigations carried out by Baa-croft and his associates (1, 
2, 3) into the function of the spleen as a blood reservoir in dogs aroused the in- 
terest of other workers in similar experiments on human .beings. Thus Ai-nold 
and Krzywanek (4) obsera’’ed a considerable increase in the number of red cor- 
puscles after muscular effort. Barcroft’s findings have, been confirmed by a 
number of workers, notably Binet' and his associates (5, 6). Other organs 
have also been supposed to act as reservoirs. Thus Wollheim (7) suggests the 
sub-papillary plexus, Erogh (8) the portal system and Sjostrand (9) the limgsT 

There have been very few investigations into the volume of blood in circu- 
■ lation before, during and after exercise in man. Asmussen (10) using the CO- 
method has, it is true, found no increase in the volume of blood in circulation 
during light muscular work (360 mkg.) but this method is a questionable one, 
because as Asmussen himself admits, “an unpredictable amount of CO is taken 
up by myoglobin.” 

Results. As Nylin (11,12,13) has already show, the method of labelling 
corpuscles with radioactive phosphorus is very suitable for studying fluctuations 
in the circulatory corpuscular volume during at least one hour after intravenous 
injection of the labelled corpuscles. In an earlier paper (14) the author has 
shown that in six normal persons the specific activity of the labelled corpuscles 
remained remarkabty constant from the 5th to the GOth minute after injection. 
This made it possible to study changes in the circulatorj'" corpuscular volume, 
especially after muscular work, Avithin at least one hour after the injection of 
labelled corpuscles. 

Five policemen, 30-40 years of age and perfectly healthy, Avere chosen for the 
experiment. Ear] 3 " in the morning, the subject AA-as placed in the recumbent 
position and the labelled corpuscles Avere injected into the median cubital A>^ein. 
Double blood samples were taken from the vein of the opposite arm 10 and 15 
minutes respecthmly after the injection. At the end of the 15th minute the 
subject had. to do severe muscular AA'ork on the stairs (15); and -20 rounds 
at a rate of 208 steps per minute. This Avork is very strenuous and can hardly 
be performed by anyone aaRo is not in good training. At the 25th and 32nd 
minute after the injection double samples Avere taken from the median cubital 
A-ein. A second double sample Arms taken at the 27th to the 39th minute. The 
acthity of all the samples AA'-as then nieasured in the usual 'manner with the 
Geiger counter and the specific actiAuty calculated. The results before and after 
work in the case of each of the fiAm normal persons are shown in figures 1-5, 
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and tabulated in table 1. There are veiy small variations in the specific activity 
of the double samples. The error of the method has been statistically calculated 
and it amounts to 3.7 impulses, i.e., 1.2 per cent of the general mean, which is 
very little. The difference in the specific activity of the general mean before 
and after work amounts to 5 impulses/minute, which must be regarded as a 
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very small difference and not statistically significant. As has been shown be- 
fore we could not find any decrease in acthdty in 6 other normal persons up to 
one hour after injection. Unfortunately, in the five policemen in this material 
the acthdty was not followed to the end of the hour. It appears as if the in- 
jected corpuscles had become mixed up with all the circulatory blood corpuscles 
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of the body by the 10th-15th minute, and that after hard work no further dilu- 
tion was caused by the emptying of a. blood depot (table 1). Table 2 shows the 
calculated Aveight of the red corpuscles and the calculated total blood volume 
before and after Avork. The mean weight o? the red corpuscles before Avork is 
2408 grams and after Avork 2471 grams, the difference being 63 grams. This dif- 

TABLE 1 


Specific aclivily of red blood corpuscles in the venous blood 10-S9 minutes after injection of 
labelled corpuscles before and after hard work in five normal persons 


CASE KUilBER 

BEFORE WORE 

ArrER-troRi: 

10 min. 

IS min. 

2S-32 min. 

27-39 min. 

1. 

431 

410 

396 

407 


430 

417 

404 

416 

2. 

151 

151 

155 

. . 149 


155 

143 

149 

151 

3. 

247 

257 

252 

243 


24S 

262 

258 

243 

4. . 

142 

145 

137 

139 


148 

142 

139 

133 

5. 

128 

126 

115 

129 


128 

126 

123 

125 

Mean 

220 

218 

213 

214 



General mean 

1 ' 219 

214 


1 


1 



TABLE 2 


Circulating blood volume before and after hard work in five normal persons 


CASC NUilBEE 

WEIGHT 

KG. 

BErORE WORK 

AKTES WORK 

, Red corpuscles 

Hema- 

tocrit 

Blood volume 

Red corpuscles 

Hema- 

tocrit 

Blood volume 



sr. 

gr.lie. 

% 

CC. 

K.IH- 


gr./kz. 

% 

CC. 

cc.Jks. 

1. 

53 

1750 

33 

43 

3900 

74 

1825 

34 

45 

3885 

74 

2. 

85 

3240 

38 

49 

6380 

75 

3200 

38 ■ 

49 

6220 

73 

3. 

83 

2170 

26 

48 

4310 

52 

■2210 

27 

50 

4210 

51 

4. 

87 ■ 

2510 

29 

46 

5210 

60 

2660 

31 

48 

5280 

61 

5. 

78 

2370 

31 

47 

4870 

63 

2460 

32 

50 

4680 

60 

Mean 

77 

2408 

32 

47 

4934 

65 

2471 

33 

49 

4855 

64 


ference may not be statistically significant according to the statistical treatment 
of the figures in table 1. The hematocrit reading before the Avork is 47 and 
after the Avork 49, a A^ery small difference. The plasma Amlume has been cal- 
culated and so also the total cii'culatory blood volume. The mean circulatory 
blood volume before the e.xercise amounts to 4934 cc. and after the exercise to 
4855 cc., which means that the total circulatory blood volume has decreased 
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by 79 cc.j wMcb probably is not statistically significant. The decrease probably 
depends in part on loss of. fluid from the circulation, and this explanation is 
supported by the small increase in the hematocrit reading after the exercise. 

SUMMARY 

We ma}’^ conclude from this investigation, in which the weight of the circu- 
lating red corpuscles has, vfith the help of tagged erythrocytes, been determined 
before and after work that there is no reservoir which empties red corpuscles 
into the blood stream after work, or, if there is, it is too small to be shovm sta- 
tisticalljL This uncertainty regarding the existence of a resenmir in man stands 
in contrast to the results obtained by Barcroft ivith dogs. 

I wash to express my sincere thanks to the Swedish Board of Medical Re- 
search, the financial assistance of which has enabled me to carry out this in- 
vestigation. 

I beg to extend my warm thanks to Prof. G. de Hevesy for his unfailing in- 
terest and to Prof. Manne Siegbalm, who kindly placed radioactive phosphorus 
at mj'^ disposal. 
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It may be said that no significant physiological or biochemical changes have 
been observed during periods of experimental insomnia, even up to 200 hours. 
Blood sugar, alkaline reserve, hemoglobin, red and white cell count, body weight, 
basal metabolism and body temperature show 'little variations from the normal 
(14, 11, 15, 10). The excretion of 17-ketosteroids (21), the level of adrenaline- 
like substances in the blood (17), and the excretion of total nitrogen and creati- 
nine (11, 20) are little affected. Nor are there any significant changes in auditory 
acuity (8), static ataxia, flicker fusion frequency (20), or reflexes (11, 6, 20). 
Respiration, heart rate and blood pressure changes that occur are slight and 
usually can be attributed to the state of relaxation of the sleepy subject (11, 6, 
20). 

Much emphasis has been placed on the psychomotor changes but those that 
do occur are either of small magnitude or do not lend themselves readily to 
objective analysis. They consist chiefly in a somewhat slower reaction time, 
and particularly in the subject’s inability to maintain sustained effort and per- 
formance (14, 11, 10, 6, 20). • 

The most marked changes that occur are the psychological disturbances. 
These alterations in behavior become manifest usually between 36 to 60 hours 
of sleeplessness, and are characterized by an increased irritabiUty, loss of memory, 
a tendency towards hallucinations and illusions, inattention, general indifference 
(14, 11, 6, 10) and, in some instances, symptoms resembling acute schizophrenia 
are produced (19, 20). ■ 

In order to obtain more objective methods to study the effects of the fatigue 
of sleeplessness new procedures are necessary. Some investigations (2, 3) indi- 
cate that definite qualitative changes in the EEG occur as a result of voluntary 
insomnia. Since it appears that the effects produced by prolonged wakefulness 
are principally confined to the brain a quantitative study of the brain potential 
patterns in such situations seems indicated. 

This report deals with the percentage time occupied by each frequency from 
2 to 24 per second at 50 , 75 and 100 hours of experimental insomnia. 

METHons. General methods. Twelve subjects, ranging from 18 to 33 years of 
age, were used. All remained awake for 112 hours. The methods of keeping 
them awake and their activities during that period are described elsewhere (20 
21 ). 

’ The work described in this report was done under contract recommended by the CMR, 
between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the California Institute of 
Technology. 

’ Present address: Army Chemical Center, Medical Division, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
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Control recordings were taken 3 days prior to tke experimental period. The 
subjects were then divided into three groups of 4 men each and records were 
again taken on one group at SO hours, a second group at 75 hours and a third 
group at 100 hours of insomnia. Although the electrical activity over the right 
and left frontal, parietal, temporal and occipital cortex, as well as the vertex 
was recorded, using both monopolar (indifferent electrodes on the ears) and bi- 
polar leads, only records obtained from the right and left fronto-occipital leads 
were quantitativety analyzed. All EEGs were taken udth the. subject seated, 
eyes closed — hut awake. It is important to emphasize this last point. The po- 
tential changes thus recorded at the various inteiwals of sleeplessness are to be 
considered “waking” potentials at thbse times. This was accomplished through 
the excellent co-operation of the subjects.* Occasionally, a subject would start 
to doze off and had to be awakened, but onl 5 ’^ a minimum of prodding nudges, etc., 
had to be given. When this occurred, that portion of the record was marked 
off and subsequentty not used in the anatysis. TJpqn dozing, the record showed 
the slow actmty waves characteristic of sleep. 

The short time interv'^al between the last meal and the recordings, as well as 
the diet, assured against any effect due to h 3 rpoglycemia. Nevertheless, as an 
added precaution, the blood sugar levels were checked on all subjects before 
each recording. 

Methods of analysis. It was decided to determine the percentage time occupied 
by the waves of each frequencJ^afte^ the method of Brazier and Finesinger (4). 
This procedure involved the measuring and tabulating of the time covered by 
the waves of -the various frequencies from 2 to 24 per second. Rhjrihms higher 
than these were grouped together and counted as high frequencies (HF).' A 
trantyarent film was made, marked off in interv^als that corresponded to the fre- 
quencies to be measured. The records were first examined for artefacts and those 
areas marked off and not measured. The film was then laid on the strip and the 
frequency of each wave in one second inters'^als deteraiined (usuallj'' 100 to 200 
second inteiwals were thus measured). 

The following rules were adhered to in analyzing the records: 

1. A complete wave was one that returned at least more than one half the dis- 
tance to the base line. Thus, on occasion, a fusion of 2 or more waves of faster 
frequencies had to be considered as one slow wave. - This error was preferred 
over the one involved in attempting to estimate the probable vrave length bj’’ 
e.xtrapolation. 

2. The supeiimposed actmty on a Avave of 3/sec. or less was measured and 
recorded rather than the slower AvaA’^e itself. When no actiAuty appeared on 
such sloAV waA-es, the slow waA:e AA-as recorded. 

3. Jiggles resembling faster actiAuty superimposed on AA-aves of 6 to 13/sec. 
actmty Avere disregarded. Jiggles occurring betAA'een such AA’aA'es aa ere measured 
to the nearest AA’aA’e length (or classified HF). 

4. Superimposed actmty, other than_tl\c exceptions mentioned, Averc disre- 
garded. 

3 Twelve eonscientious objectors of the Glendora Cirdlian Public Ser’.'icc Camp A'olun- 
teered for this studj’ and their co-operation was excellent. 
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The time occupied by the waves of a given frequency was totalled to the 
nearest 0.2 second, using the calibrated time lines on the record The figures 
thus obtained for each frequency were divided by the sum of the time occupied 
by all the frequencies measured. From these values, percent time frequency 
distribution curves were plotted. Such histograms were prepared for the elec- 
trical activity, from the right and left fronto-occipital leads, dunng rest and 



Fig. 1. The effect of various periods of insomnia on the percentage time frequency dis- 
tribution. Hours represent duration of insomnia. Values for the various groupings of 
frequencies given in the text and for columns A in figure 2 are obtained from these curves. 
For example, the control value for 9/sec. waves = 37 per cent, for 10/sec. wave = 36 per cent. 
Hence, the combined percentage time for the 9 and 10/sec. waves during that period = 
73 per cent. At 75 hours (heavy broken line) 9/sec. waves = 16 per cent, 10/sec. waves =■ 
20 per cent, or a combined percentage time of 36 per cent. 

during the performance of a difficult mental arithrhetic problem. (Rest is used 
to describe the condition where the subject was not mentally occupied). 

Results. 1. Per cent time freqnmcy curve found during the control days. The 
heavy line in figure 1 represents the average resting value found for the 12 sub- 
jects during the control days. For an average of 73 per cent of the time the 
“resting” brain eidiibits potential changes at a rate of 9 and 10 per second. 
Eight per second actmty occurs for about 5 per cent, while 11 per second activity 
averages 7 per cent of the time. Rates below 8, or above 12, occur only in 
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insigDificant amounts wlien each of the respective frequencies are considered 
separately. If the time of aU the waves of 7 per second and less is totalled'the 
incidence for this group is a little less than 5 per cent of the time. If the Tates 
above 10 per second are grouped arbitrarily into 2 bands, 11 to 17 as one and 
the 18 per second and higher as another, the amount of time occupied by the for- 
mer is about 12 per cent, and the latter a httle less than 5 per cent. Such group- 
ings are used in figure 2 and the justification for this type of grouping rather th s n 
the use of such terms as “alpha, beta and delta” rhythms wiU be given below. 

In 10 of the 12 subjects, the 9 and 10 per second waves occupied the greatest 
proportion of the time; in the remaining 2, the dominant frequencies were found 



Fig. 2. The efifect of a mental multiplication problem on percentage time frequency 
distribution. Entire length of each column represents the combined times for the 9 and 
10/sec. waves; broken lines, the 11 to 17/sec. waves; shaded area, the waves of IS/sec. and 
higher. A — “resting” value (obtained from fig. 1). B. = pre-problem period. C = 
problem period. D = “recovery”. 

to be the 10 and 11 per second rhythms. One of these 2, however, showed an 
abnormal amount of slow activity waves, that is, waves below the 7/sec. In 
this subject, the time occupied by such waves was 28 per cent (15 per cent of the 
time being in the waves of 5/sec. and less). 

2. Per cent time frequency curve found during experimental insomnia. The 
thin continuous line in figure 1 represents the average resting value found in 4 
men at the end of 50 hours. At this stage of sleeplessness the incidence of the 
9 and 10 per second activity is depressed and averages 61 per cent of the time, 
representing a decrease of about 20 per cent when compared with the pooled 
controls. If comparisons are made for each subject and his corresponding con- 
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trol value, 3 of tlie 4 subjects show decreases ranging from 19 to 24 per cent, 
while the 4tb (the subject with the high control level of slow waves) shows little 
change. 

At 50 hours, the incidence of slow activity waves is increased slightly and it 
now amounts to about 8 per cent. There is also a slight increase in the' per cent 
time found for the 11 to 17 per second waves to a value of about 15 per cent, 
although relatively little change occurs in the incidence of the rhythms of 18 
per second and higher. 

After 75 hours of wakefulness (the heavy broken line in fig. 1) the incidence 
of the 9 and 10 per second wave is markedly reduced. This reduction amounts 
to 49 per cent. No significant change from that found at 50 hours occurs in the 
slow activity waves. However, a sharp increase occurs in both the 11 to 17 per 
second waves and the rhythms of 18 per second and higher. For 33 per cent of 
the time the potential changes in the brain occur in the former group and for 
22 per cent of the time in the latter group, or for a total of over 55 per cent'of 
the time for waves of 11/sec. and higher (compare with 17 per cent during the 
control days). 

At 100 hours (the light dotted line in fig. 1) the picture is essentially the same 
as that found at 75 hours. The depression in the 9 and 10 per second activity 
amounts to 46 per cent. There is a slight increase in the slow activity waves; 
these rhythms occur about 11 per cent of the time. Relatively little further 
change occurs in either the 11 to 17 group (29 per cent of the time) or the wave's 
of' 18 per second and higher (16 per cent of the time). 

3. The effect of mental arithmetic on the per cen t time frequency distribution, a. 
During the control days. Figure 2 represents the changes occurring during mental 
work^ in the per cent time of 3 groups of rhythms; the 9 and 10 per second waves 
(the entire length of the columns) ; the 11 to 17 per second waves (the broken 
line running through the center of the columns) ; and the rhythms of 18 per second 
and higher (the shaded portion of the columns). The slow- activity waves are 
not represented as only changes at 50 hours are significant and they will be 
described below. 

Four different periods are represented (fig. 2) for each stage of sleepless- 
ness. Column A in each group represents the “resting” values (subject mentally 
unoccupied) arrived at from values found (fig. 1) during the control days and 
at the various intervals of insomnia. Column B is the “pre-problem” period. 
During this period the subject was told he Avas to get a mental multiplication 
problem but had not yet received it. Column C represents the period the sub- 
ject is given the problem and is mentally solving it. Column D is the “recovery” 
period, or the period (about a minute) unmediately after the subject had given 
an answer and was at rest again. It may be said that these periods represent 
different degrees of “attention” or “alertness.” 

It can be seen that during the control days “mental work” causes a definite 
change in the distribution of the time spent by the brain in the various grouped 

^ “Mental work” is used as a purely descriptive term. Although it is probable that 
energy is involved there is, as yet, no good evidence for this. 
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frequencies, the chief characteristic being the progressive increase in the rate of 
the electrical rhythm. Going from “rest” to the “pre-problem” period results 
in a 16 per cent decrease in the 9 and 10 per second rhythms. This decrease is 
accounted for by an increase in the percent time of the 11 and 17 per second 
waves. No change occurs in either the slow activity or the waves of 18 .per 
second and higher. ' Thus, simply “alerting” the subject or bringing him to 
“attention” increases the rate of the .electrical activitj'’ of the brain. This 
acceleration is due to an increase in the incidence of the 11 to 17 per second 
waves. 

Going from the “pre-problem” into the “problem” period results in a further 
decrease in the incidence of the 9 and 10 per second waves (these are now about 
26 per cent below the resting level). The decrease in this rhythm is now accom- 
panied by a decrease in the 11 to 17 per second waves. Both of these reductions 
are accounted for by a sharp increase in the time occupied by the waves of 18 
per second and higher. This latter group shows more than a threefold increase 
over the resting value. Thus, columns A, B and C show that mth increasing 
alertness or attention the rate of the rhythmic activity of the brain increases 
progressively up through the spectrum of the frequencies measured. 

With the subject at rest again a reversal occurs, and the rate of the potential 
changes in the brain gradually slows down until it reaches the resting value. 
This slackening occurs in the opposite direction from the higher frequencies down 
through the intermediate rates until the resting activity is re-established. 

b. The effect of sleeplessness. The irregularity of the response is the character- 
istic effect produced by prolonged wakefulness. 

After 50 hours, no clear-cut changes occur in the incidence of the 9 and 10 per 
second wnves. The slight increase in the per cent time of the 11 to 17 per second 
w'aves during the pre-problem period is accounted for by a decrease in the inci- 
dence of Avaves of 8 per second and less. The reduction in the incidence of these 
slow" weaves also accounts for the slight increase found in the 9 and 10 per second 
rhythms. During the problem period the waves of 18 per second and higher 
increase from 5| per cent (resting value) to approximately 8 per cent. This is, 
roughly, only a 30 per cent increase in the incidence of these waves as compared 
wdth over a threefold increase during the control days. The recovery period 
does not shoAA" the clear-cut progressive changes that are found during the control 
days.' 

In considering the change's at 75 and 100 hours, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that marked alterations are ahead}" produced by sleeplessness. The per cent 
time occupied by both the 'll to 17 per second w"aA'-es and the avra'cs of 18 per 
second and higher haA"e already been sharply increased (columns A). Going 
from rest into the pre-problem period results in irregular change^ in these 2 
groups of frequencies. At 75 hours, the incidence of both the 11 to 1/ per second 
Avaves and the AA"aA"es of 18 per second and higher decreases, Avhile at 100 hours 
only the 18 per second AA'aA"es and liigher decrease. Working the problem 
(columns C), hoAA'CA'er, at both stages of sleeplessness results in an increase in 
the AA'aA"es of 18 per second and higher, but here the increase is only- 32 per cent 
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at 75 hours and 19 per cent at 100 hours (again compare with the threefold in- 
crease during the control days). At these stages of wakefulness, the changes 
in the incidence of the 9 and 10 per second waves are irregular, and although 
during the recoveiy period there is a general reduction in the incidence of the 
waves of 18 per second and higher, the changes are not in the regular and pro- 
gressive manner typical of the control days. 

The control values in figure 2 are the pooled values for all 12 subjects. The 
direction and the degree of these changes are the same when comparisons are 
made using each group’s own control values. 

Discussion. We have reported here only the changes in the rate of the elec- 
trical activity of the brain. This should not be taken to imply, that other types 
of changes do not occur. At present, the former quantity lends itself most read- 
ily to objective analysis. To attempt to evaluate any of the other changes that 
occur, such as wave form, amplitude, etc., would necessitate the qualification 
“by our method of analysis or rating.” Qualifications of that sort make the most 
“quantitative” of such studies essentially unrepeatable. The method of analysis 
used here offers an objective and easily verifiable procedure. 

Analysis of the EEG on the basis of the incidence of the various frequencies 
gives an accurate assessment of the changes in the rhythmic activity of the 
brain. The per cent time frequency curve found during the control days is 
identical to, and so confirms, the findings of Brazier and Finesinger (4). 

We have made certain arbitrary groupings of the frequencies in tliis paper, but 
it has been done for the purpose of simplifying the presentation of data, and no 
special importance is attached to them. • We have not used per cent time alpha 
as such values would have masked many of the changes that occur within -the 
so-called alpha range of frequencies. The data on the basis of per cent time fre- 
quency show that changes in rate, either up or down the spectrum, are not by 
steps but are continuous. 

Changes in the “attention” or “alertness” of the individual, as is produced by 
performing a mental multiplication problem, result in a progressive increase in 
the frequency of the potential pattern of the brain. Such changes, produced 
by various types of mental “activity” and stimulation, have'been reported before 
but not in so quantitative a manner (see 5, 9, 13 for full references) .■ Many work- 
ers used procedures that involved counting the number of completed waves per 
second (18, 12, 7, 16). Such methods, although simpler, give only a rough esti- 
mate of the mean frequency. A spectrum so obtained gives a distribution on 
the basis of waves per second and the extent of the change up through the higher 
rates of activity are not fully shown. 

Mental fatigue, as produced by prolonged wakefulness, also causes progressive 
increases in the rate of the potential changes in the brain. Barnes and Brieger 
(1), studjdng the mental fatigue of a ffaj'^’s work, and using per cent time alpha 
as a criterion, were unable to detect any changes. The 5 p .m. records of 26 sub- 
jects showed no significant differences from' those taken at 8 a,m. with the possible 
exception of susceptibility to deep breathing. They concluded- that “it is un- 
likely that this inherited pattern' (the characteristic EEG of the individual) will 
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be greatly disturbed by mental fatigue.” The results reported here indicate 
that there is httle likelihood of any measurable changes occurring during the 
first 24 hours. Only after 50 hours do marked changes first appear. Under 
the conditions of these experiments, the brain potentials show a steady increase 
in frequency up to about 75 hours of experimental insomnia. 

Interestingly, the changes produced by wakefulness are in the same direction 
as those caused by the increased attention or alertness required for the perfor- 
mance of a multiplication problem. That two such different conditions should 
result in changes in at least identical directions is not strange when one considers 
that the subject is expending a great deal of mental “effort” or attention in order 
to remain awake at those time's. 

Finally, if we superimpose an additional attentional requirement on a brain 
that is already expending a great deal of effort to stay awake, the regular pro- 
gressive changes characteristic of the non-fatigued brain are not seen. This may 
be due, in part, to the marked increases in rate that are already produced by in- 
somnia. From the results here it appears that the capacity of a fatigued brain 
to further increase its rate .of electrical activity in response to the stimulus of an 
additional problem or additional attention is reduced. 

SUMMARY 

The changes in the potential pattern of the brain have been quantitatively 
studied during prolonged wakefulness and during mental activity. It was found 
that: 

1. The EEG, quantitatively analyzed on the basis of percent time frequency 
distribution, affords an accurate objective method of studying the effect of- men- 
tal actmty and of the fatigue of prolonged wakefulness. ' 

2. Changes in the state of attention or alertness as produced by a mental 
multiphcation problem cause an increase in the rate of the electrical activity of 
the brain. The changes are regular and the extent of the increase parallels 
the intensity of the mental effort. 

3. Increasing periods of experimental insomnia also result in a progressive 
increase in the rate of the potential changes in the brain. 

4. Superimposing an additional mental effort during experimental insomnia 
results in irregular changes indicating that the capacity of the fatigued brain to 
further increase its rate of electrical activity in response to such- stimulus is 
reduced. 

5. The changes produced by mental activity and by sleeplessness are in the 
same direction, although under the conditions of these experiments, not of the 
same magnitude. This is interpreted to indicate that mental effort required 
either for working a problem or in staying awake during experimental insomnia 
produces an increase in the rate of the electrical activity of the brain. 
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The evaluation of nutritional status in experimental animals has usually 
been based on criteria such as growth, reproductive activity, lactation and 
gross pathology. In a series of studies designed to determine the effects of 
variable fat levels in the diet, we desired to use additional’ criteria; one such 
criterion appeared to be provided by a test of fitness for exhausting work. 

The military importance of physical fitness in men has led to intensive studies 
of methods for testing this quality (Keys, 1943; Gallagher, and Brouha, 1944; 
Taylor and Brozek, 1944). The tests in use fall into two major categories: 
a, direct tests, involving the measurement of the duration of exhausting work 
under standard conditions, and h, indirect) involving the measurement of changes 
in bodj’- functions during, at the end of, or in recovery from a work task. In the 
latter type of measurement, the task may be one which vill exhaust' all subjects ’ 
(maximal work), of may be standardized so that all subjects can complete it 
(submaximal work) . The relative merits of these methods have been considered 
recently by several authors (Gallagher and Brouha, 1944; Taylor and Brozek, 
1944; Taylor, 1944). 

We vished to use a .method for rats which would be more or less comparable 
vith established methods for men, which could be carried out by relatively 
untrained personnel, and did not involve complicated or- expensive apparatus. 
Indirect methods, such as heart rate measmements, or determmations of lactic 
acid in blood or urine, as suggested by Crescitelli and Taylor (1944), were 
compared with the direct (svimming) tests to be described later. Thej'- proved 
unduly difficult, and, in the brief series of measurements made, showed no con- 
sistent relation to the results of direct measurement of fitness. Direct methods 
for man have usually utilized either the bicycle ergometer or the treadmill. 
The treadmill has been used for rats and dogs (Flinn, 1926; Campos, Cannon 
et al., 1929). Flinn (1926) found that repeated treadmill runs given to the same 
animal were accompanied by very considerable increases in performance, indicat- 
ing that skill and training were important variables. These factors might have 
been controlled, but the experimental difficulties seemed unduly great. We 

The subject matter of this paper has been undertaken in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Food Research of the Quartermaster Food & Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces. The opinions or conclusions contained in this..report are those of the authors. 
They are not to be construed as necessarily reflecting the \dews of indorsement of the W ar 
Department. • 

“ Acknowledgment shoul d also be made for a research grant from The Best Foods, Inc. 
which made possible some of this work. 
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accordingly turned to swimming as an alternative possibility; svimming has 
been widely used to produce fatigue in rats (see for example Miller and Darrow, 

1941). ^ . 

Method. The specific gravity of the rat was first determined, utilizing a 

measurement of body volume by displacement. . A glass apparatus, diagrammed 
in figure 1, was devised for this purpose. The apparatus consists of an animal 
chamber. A, large enough to hold a large rat, with a removable top terminating 
in a small bore tube ■with a reference mark, M. The animal chamber is connected 



Fig. 1 


through hea\^’' walled rubber tubing with a reservoir, R, provided ndth a three- 
way stopcock, B. The animal chamber is provided udth an emergency drain, D. 

For a detei-mination the system was filled vdth water at 38°C. from the 
reference mark, ilf, to the stopcock, S. Any excess water in R was drained 
off through the stopcock, and the w^ater in A then permitted to flow into R 
until sufficient space was available in A for the animal. The rat was then 
weighed and introduced into A, the cover was replaced, and water was allowed 
to flow in rapidly from R to reach the mark ilf. The stopcock was closed and 
the emergency drain at once opened. The water remaining in R, representing the 
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volume of the animal, was drawn off into a tared beaker and. weighed. The 
specific gravity is then simply the quotient of the weight of the animal by the 
weight of the water displaced. Replicate determinations by this method agreed 
within 1 per cent. 

If the specific gravity of the animal was found to be less than 1.04, brass 
weights were attached to the thorax with elastic bands to bring the specific 
gravity within the range 1.04 to 1.06. The animal was then placed in water 
at least 18 inches deep, at a temperature between 36 and 38°C., and allowed 
to swim for 2 minutes 50 seconds. At the end of this time the animal was re- 
moved from the water for 10 seconds, during which time an additional weight 
of 2 grams was added. The animal was again allowed to swim for 2 minutes 
50 seconds, removed, and another 2 gram weight added. This was continued 
until the animal was unable to reach the surface during 10 seconds. The physi- 
cal capacity is taken as the total time in the water, in seconds. 

This procedure was developed on the basis of a number of preliminary experi- 
ments. The importance of preliminary adjustment of specific gravity appears 
in the following results. Five female rats, ranging in weight from 191 to 238 
grams but of unknown specific gravity were tested on three successive days, 
without.preliminary adjustment of speciBc gravity. The values obtained ranged 
from 655 to 2205 seconds, with coefficients of variation for the -successive tests of 
35.3, 41.8 and 29.7. Five male rats of approximately the same specific gravity 
were now selected from a number of stock colony animals; the rats selected ranged 
in weight from 248 to 292 grams, and in specific gravity from 1.045 to 1.053. 
A similar series of tests was carried out, and the values obtained ranged from 
880 to 1350 seconds, vuth coefficients of variation 13.9, 13.6 and 11.4 on three, 
successive days. This indicated that a part of the variability evident in the 
first series might be attributed to variations in specific gravity. Accordingly, 
the same female rats used in the first test, together vdth others, were tested 
after preliminaiy adjustment of specific gravity. Eight rats were used, ranging 
in weight from 207 to 259 grams, and in specific gravity from 1.030 and 1.060. 
Specific gravities were adjusted, when necessary, to fall within the range 1-05 
to 1.06. In two tests on the same day, the values obtained ranged from 852 to 
1431 seconds, with coefficients of variation 15.5 and 11.6. These results in- 
dicate that adjustment of specific gravity reduces the variability. 

Three diffienlt.ips were encountered in our earty attempts to use the swimming 
technique described by Miller and Darrow (1941), in which rats were loaded 
vith a constant weight and allowed to svim to exhaustion. The first difficulty 
was that of selecting a. suitable initial load. A load adequate for small rats 
permitted large rats to swim for very long periods. It.would perhaps be possible 
to de\’ise a schedule of loads for rats of different sizes, but there is no evident 
theoretical basis for such a schedule. A similar difficulty was encountered y 
Gallagher and Brouha (1943) in comparing fitness in boys of different ages. 

The second difficulty arose from the fact that rats are able to increase their 
svTmming skill in successive tests. An inexperienced rat, loaded with 10 grams, 
swam only 15 minutes in the first test, 1 hour in a second test one day later, an 
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was not exhausted after 2 hours on the third test. The improved performance 
resulted from elimination of waste motions and the practice of resting on the 
bottom of the container for several seconds at a time. The third difficulty was 
that fit rats evidently soon reached a physiological steady state, in which they 
could continue to swim for veiy long periods. 

This last problem was encoimtered by Taylor (1941), and solved very suc- 
cessfully in a treadmill test for men . The subj ect walked on a treadmffi operated ' 
at a constant speed, but with a continuously and regularly increasing angle of 
inclination. We adapted this principle to the swimming tests ivith rats by the 
method of regular additions of weight described above, and found that this 
method suffered from none of the three difficulties mentioned. Both small and 
large rats could be tested, vdth repiroducible results; there was no effect of 
previous experience, and hence of skill; and there was no evidence that the 
animals were able to maintain a steady state for prolonged periods. The absence 
of any effect of learning is demonstrated by a series of three successive tests on 
five male rats; the average duration of the swims was 1156, 1119, and 1065 
seconds on three successive days, showing no increase vith experience. 

The determination of the end point of a swim offered no serious difficulties. 
It was observed in the preliminary work that, while rats would frequently sub- 
merge voluntarily to swim below the surface, they rarely remained submerged 
longer than 5 seconds, and almost never longer than 10 seconds. Furthermore, 
we found that if a rat, obviously exhausted at the end of a swim, was allowed, to 
remain under water much more than 10 seconds, such an animal almost invariably . 
drowned. Consequently, inabilit}'- to reach the surface vdthin 10 seconds' was 
taken as the endpoint of the sAvim. / 

It is not claimed that this method offers an absolute measure of physical 
fitness, independent of body size. In fact, we have evidence that the duration 
of swim is to some extent correlated both with body weight and specific gravity. 
This might be expected from the fact that the successive weights added during 
the course of the SAvim are alAva3''s the same, regardless of the initial AA-^eight or 
specific gravity of the animal. Thus, the small animal is to some extent handi- 
capped by comparison AAith a large animal. There appears to us, at the moment, 
no simple Avay to eliminate this difficulty. Analysis of an extensive body of data 
has shoAATi that body AA>-eight is positiimly correlated Avdtli duration of SAA-im, and 
that specific graAnty is likeAvise correlated, in both normal and experimental rats 
(table 1). 

It does appear, hoAA^ever, that this method offers a satisfactory means. of 
comparing fitness in rats of similar body size. The’method has in particular the 
advantage that it requires little complicated. apparatus, and no special technical 
skills. An experienced operator can easily test 15 to 20 animals in one day. 

Results. A relation of physical capacity to sex and opportunity for exercise. 
We have no convincing evidence of any sex difference in physical capacity. In a 
series of 15 tests involving 5 normal male rats, the mean duration of SAvim Avas 
1113 seconds. In 24 tests AA-ith normal female rats of about the same Aveight the 
mean duration AA'as 1132 seconds. The differences betAA’een males and females in 
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table 5, groups la and Ila, are negligible except for those fed diet GOa (group la). 
Tliis diet contained no fat, and after Aveanling rats were fed this diet for six 
weeks, the males swam for an average of 805.2 ± 98.6® seconds, while the time 
for females was 512.2 ± 32.8, .a difference of 293 ± 132 seconds. Such a dif-, 
ference might arise by chance once iii about 35 trials, and consequently cannot 
be regarded as significant. 

In the course of an experiment to be described in more detail below,, animals on 
experimental diets were kept in small individual cages for studies of food con- 
sumption. Other animals, on the same diets, were kept in larger cages in groups 
of 4 or 5 to a cage. An interesting difference which appeared between these 

TABLE 1 


Relation of bodyweight and specific gravity to physical capacity in rats fed experimental diets 
ad libitum and at a restricted level {12 calories per day) for 6 and 12 weeks after weaning 


GROUP 1 

1 

SEX 1 

MEAN 
bodyJ , 

WEIGHT 

GRAMS 

MEAN 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 

MEAN 

DURATION 

OF swni 

SECONDS 

coErnciENT'Or co£bi.ation 

Body weight: 
duration of swim 

Specific gravity: 
duration of swim 

Restricted calories 6 weeks. 

Both. 

46.5 

1.0062 

342.3 



Restricted calories 12 






. 

weeks 

Males 

58.6 

1.0169 

338.8 



Ad libitum, 12 weeks 

Males 

242.6 

1.0152 

795.5 


iSEa 

Stock diet, ad libitum (nor- 







mal colony rats) 

Males 

144.4 

1.0225 





* Standard error. 


TABLE 2 


Physical capacity of weanling rats kept for 6 and 12 weeks in srnall and large cages 


! 

SIZE OF CAGE | 

ncRAnoN or svmi m seconds 

6 weeks 

12 weeks 

Large 

912.9 ± 36 

624.9 db 43 

795.5 ± 24 

710.9 ± 4i 

Small 

1 

Difference 

288.0 ± 56 

84.6 ± 47 



animals is presented in table 2. At 6 Aveeks after the beginning of the experiment, 
when the animals Avere 9 Aveeks old, those from the large cages Avere able to sndm 
much longer than those from the small cages. This ma}'’ be the result of the 
fact that the young rats, kept together. in large cages, engaged in much more 
Augorous physical actmty than did those kept in small indiAudual cages. The 
difference had disappeared 6 AA’^eeks later, by AA'hich time the rats in the large 
cages had adopted the more sedentarj’- habits of older animals. 

The effect of reduced caloric intake on -physical capacity. These studies form a 
part of a series of investigations of the role of fat in the diet in normal and 
subnormal nutrition (Deuel et al., 1947, Scheer cl ah, 1947a, b). 

’ Standard error of the mean. 
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In a preliminary experiment in this series, male weanling rats were placed on 
a stock diet and fed at various levels of caloric intake, to detenmne the minimum 
level which would support life during 12 weeks. At the end of this time, some 
of the animals were tested for physical capacity. The results are presented in 
table 3. 

The range of caloric intake extended from nearly norinal (normal rats, fed 
this diet ad libitum, attain a weight of about 250 grams in 12 weeks) to a level 
just sufl&cient to maintain life during 12 weeks. It appears from table 3 that the 
physical capacity of rats fed at the same caloric level was less when the rats were 
placed on the experimental regime at 21 days of age than when they were started 
at 28 days. This indicates that the observed differences in physical capacity 
were not due simply to weight differences, since the final weight attained was 
the same in animals fed at the same level of caloric intake. Table 3 also shows, 

TABLE 3 


Effect of undernutrition for 18 weeks on specific gravity, fat content and physical capacity of 
male rats. Number of determinations in parenthesis 


CAXOIOES FED 
PEE DAV 

NUMBER OP 
ANiMAtS 

INITIAL AGE 

AVERAGE WEIGUT, GRAMS 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 

DURATION OP 
SWIM 

1 

Initial 

Final 



days 



1 

seconds 

34.7 

9 

28 

55.4 

217 

1.04 (4) 

935 (2) 

27.7 

8 

28 

56.2 

180 

1.05 (3) 

Ml ■ 

23.1 

9 

28 

1 60.4 

142 

1.02 (2) 

WMim 

18.8 

9 

28 

57.5 

106 

1.01 (2) 

457 (4) 

14.5 

10 

28 

56.2 

72.7 

1.00 (4) 

mmlm 

24.1 


21 

39.7 

142 

1.01 (2) 

HU ■ 

19.1 


21 

42.8 

112 

0.999 (2) 

■1 ■ 

17.1 


21 

40.8 ' 

95.5 

0.991 (2) 

282 (2) 

14.7 


21 

38.7 

74.5 

0.967 (2) 


12.9 


21 

39.5 

59.9 

0.933 (2) 

155 (2) 


TOthin any age group, lowered physical capacity at lower levels of caloric intake, 
but this effect is less striking, for the most part, than is the effect of initial age. 

The major series of studies in our program involved three experiments. The 
animals in each case Avere fed diets AAdiich varied in fat content but provided for 
a constant intake of protein, vitamins and minerals (table 4). In the first ex- 
periment, these diets were fed ad libitum to Aveanling rats. In the second experi- 
ment, the same diets AA^ere fed at a restricted level of caloric intake (12 calories 
per day) to AA^eanling rats, fitter mates of those used in the first experiment. In 
the third experiment, rats AA’^ere fed a stock diet ad libitum for 19 Aveeks, after 
Avhich they AA^ere fed the experimental diets at a restricted level of caloric intake. 

At interA^als during the course of these experiments, determinations of physical 
capacity Avere made. The results of these determinations are presented in table 
5. It is apparent that the animals fed restricted amounts of food (groups Ila, b, 
Ilia, b) had lower physical capacity than did similar animals fed ad libitum 
(group I). A period of ad libitum feeding, subsequent to caloric restriction 
(groups lie, d, IIIc), restored the values to nearly normal levels. 
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Effect' of varying levels of fat in the diet on 'physical capacity. The data in table 
5 have been analj’^zed statistically as regards the differences between diets of 
different fat content. The results of this analysis are shown in table 6. This 
table lists the cases in which the difference of the means of the respective de- 

TABLE 4 ' 


General composition of experimental diets 


DIET NUMBER 

60a 

60b 

60 c 

61 

62 

63 

64 

STOCK 


carbohydrate 

67.0 

67.0 

65.0 

m 

54.0 

m 


56.4 

Weight per cent 

protein 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 


28.0 



15.1 


fat 

0* 

ot 

Ot 


10.0 

20.0 


13.4 


carbohydrate 

71.1 

71.1 

67.8 

61.5 

51.7 

34.5 

8.6 

55.6 

calories 

protein 

26.5 

26.5 

26.5 

27.2 

26.8 

26.8 

26.9 

14.7 

fat 

2.4 

2.4 

5.7 

11.3 

21.5 

38.7 

64.5 

29.7 


* Contains 1% ethyl laurate. 
t Contains 1% methyl linolate. 
t Contains 2.5% methyl linolate. 


TABLE 5 

Physical capacity of rats fed experimental diets varying in fat content. Number of 

individuals in parentheses 

I. Weanling rats: !» fed ad libitum for 6 weeks after weaning; lb fed ad libitum for 12 
weeks. 

II. Weanling rats: Ila fed 12 calories per day for 6 weeks; Ilb for 12 weeks; lie 12 calo- 
ries per day for 12 weeks, ad libitum for 6 weeks; Ild fed ad libitum for 12 weeks. 

III. Young adult rats fed stock diet for 19 weeks: IIIo 24 calories per day for 8 weeks; 
Illb 24 calories per day for 8 weeks, 12 calories per day for 4 weeks; IIIo, 24 calories for 8 


weeks, 12 calories for 4 weeks, ad libitum for 6 weeks. 


GROUP 

SEX 

60a 

60b 

60C 

61 

62 

63 

64 

STOCK 

I a 

M 


692 (5) 



921 (5) 

1223 (5) 

1143 (5) 

855 (4) 


F 


580 (5) 



777 (6) 

1062 (5) 

i 1 

1025 (4) 

b 

M 

684(20) 

729(19) 


iaiKWR 1 

921 (17) 

927(19) 

^ S ! 

912(19) 

II a 

M 



259 (5) 

317 (5) 

383 (5) 

310 (5) 

Bili ! 

343 (4) 


F 



376 (4) 

308 (3) 

392 (3) 

412 (5) 

374 (3) 

337 (5) 

b 

M 



327(17) 

338(17) 

299(19) 

350(21) 

374(22) 

325(23) 

c 

M 


569(10) 


868(11) 

778(13) 

837(17) 


829(16) 

d 

M 

' 

897 (9) 


805 (6) 

791 (9) 

929 (9) 

838(11) 

809(13) 

■ III a 

M ■ 


536 (5) 


546 (5) 

677 (5) 

551 (5) 

792 (5) 

600 (5) 

b 

M 


276 (9) 

• 

271 (9) 

272(11) 

290(13) 

319(19) 

351(18) 

c 

M 


951 (4) 


820 (1) 

1050 (1) 

994 (5) 


898(14) 


termination exceeds the standard error of the difference by a ratio greater than 
2.5 to 1; such differences would arise by chance only once in 100 trials, and con- 
sequently may be considered significant. It is apparent from this table, and 
from table 5, that diets containing no fat (60a, 60b) fed ad libitum^ to weanling 
rats for 6 or 12 weeks, produce animals with definitely lower physical capacity 
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than do diets containing 5 to 40 per cent of fat. In the case of group Ib, table 
5, it is interesting. to note that physical capacity shows a regular increase with 
the fat content of the diet. 

The relation of hody specific gravity to fat content. Behnke and co-workers 
(Behnke et al, 1942; Welham and Behnke, 1942) have considered that the 
variation of specific gravity in men probably depends on variations in the excess 
fat in the body, and have suggested the use of specific gravity determinations as 
a rough indication of physical fitness. Rathbim and co-workers (Morales ct al., 
1945; Rathbun and Pace, 1945) have examined some of Behnke’s assumptions 

TABLE 6 


Significant differences in physical capacity in rats fed experimental diets. 
For experimental details see text and table 5. 


GKOCP (see TAELE &) 

SEX 

DirrERENCES 

RATIO, DIFFERENCE/STANDARD 
ERROR 

la 

M 

60a 

< 

63 

2.5 



60b 

< 

61 

2.7 



60b 

< 

63 

3.7 


F 

60a 

< 

61 

2.9 



60a 

< 

62 

2.6 



60a 

< 

63 

4.0 



60a 

< 

64 

.8.2 



60a 

< 

Stock 

5.9 



, 60b 

< 

63 

3.5 



60b 

< 

64 

7.1 



60b 

< 

Stock 

5.2 

Ib 


60a 

< 

62 

3.5 



60a 

< 

63 

3.5 



60a 

< 

64 

4.1 



60a 

< 

Stock 

2.8 



60b 

< 

62 

3.0 



60b 

< 

63 

3.0 



60b 

< 

64 

3.8 



61 

< 

64 

2-.8 


experimentally, using guinea pigs, and have found a marked negative correlation 
between specific gravity and fat content (r = —0.962). 

Our results do not show such a correlation. In a series of 47 rats fed diets 
varying in fat content ad libitum for 12 weeks after weaning, there was no cor- 
relation at all between the specific gravity, measured by our method, and the 
fat content of the body (r = -0.0008). In 21 male rats, fed the same diets at 
restricted levels of caloric intake, there was likewise no significant correlation 
(r = 0.121). Finally, in 21 male rats fed the diets at restricted levels for 12 
weeks followed by 6 weeks of ad libitum feeding, a small negative correlation was 
observed (r= -0.428). However, ndth a sample of this size, such a correlation 
might have appeared by chance once in 20 samples (Fisher, 1938, p. 214). 
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Rathbun and Pace (1945) showed that, in normal guinea pigs, there is a 
constant ratio between the mass of bone and that of other tissues, except fat. 
It is possible that this is not true for our experimental animals, subjected to 
various diets and to undernutrition. However, body analyses of these rats 
(unpublished results) showed no marked differences in the ratio of ash or calcium 
content to protein, in most cases. A more important variable is probably lung 
volume. Rathbun and Pace (1945) determined the specific gravity, of the 
eviscerated carcass in their work and consequently eliminated variations due to 
lung volume. The variations in specific gravity reported in table 3 may possibly 
be attributed to differences in relative lung volume. The smaller animals, in 
which lung volume might be expected to be larger, relative to total body volume, 
have the lower specific graidties. If Amriations in lung Amlume should prOA^e to 
, be more important in determining total body specific graAuty than are variations 
in fat content, this might explain the differences betAveen our results and those of 
Rathbun and Pace (1945). 

Discussion. The question maj'^ Avell be raised, Avhether the differences in 
physical capacity reported here ai-e simply the resnlt of differences in size. 
Certainly, in most cases, the larger animals had greater ph^’^sical capacity; 
grOAVth AA'as greater on diets high in fat than on diets lacking fat (Deuel et al., 
1947) and caloric restriction resulted in marked retardation of growth in weanling 
rats (Scheer et al., 1947a) or loss of AA’eight in adult rats (Scheer et a?., 1947b). 
Lowered physical capacity Avas also eAudent in caloric restriction, and rats fed 
low-fat diets showed subnormal physical capacit 3 L The fact that a correlation 
exists betAveen physical capacitjq measured by our method, and bodj' Aveight 
makes it impossible to decide this question AA’ithout further experimentation. 

The differences in physical capacity are not the result of differences in specific 
gravity, however; there were no significant differences in the specific gravities 
of animals fed diets containing various levels of fat. The undernourished animals 
of group Ilia, table.5, had high specific gravities, but reduced physical capacity. 
Continued undernutrition (Illb) further reduced the physical capacity, but the 
specific gravities returned to normal levels.- 

The usefulness of a determination of total body specific graAuty as an index 
either of fat content or physical fitness, as suggested bj’" Behnke et al. (1942), is 
brought into question by our results. It appears that a correction for lung 
volume might render the ■ specific gravity determination more useful in this 
respect. 

SUMMARY 

1. Methods are described for the determination of bod}’’ specific gravity, and 
capacity for exhausting AA'ork, in rats. The specific gravity determination is 
based upon determination of body Amiume by displacement. Physical capacity 
is determined by measuring the duration of a SAAum to exhaustion Avith regularly 
increasing AA'ork load. 

2. There AA'as no significant correlation betAA'een specific graAuty and fat content 
of the bodj' in the rats studied. 
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3. There was a small positive correlation between specific gravity and duration 
of swim, and a similar small correlation between body weight and duration of 
sndm. 

4. Physical capacity determined by this method was not influenced by sex or 
previous sivimming experiences. It was influenced by previous opportunity for 
exercise, and by diet. 

5. When diets varying in fat content from 0 to 40 per cent were fed ad lihilum 
physical capacity of the animals increased with increasing fat content of the diet. 

6. When caloric intake was severely restricted, physical capacity decreased 
markedly; the level attained ivas. independent of the fat content of the diet. 

7. After a period of caloric restriction sufficiently severe to result in death of 
a considerable proportion of the animals, the physical capacity of the survivors 
returned to essentially nonnal levels within 6 weeks after return to ad libitum 
feeding. 
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THERMAL RESPONSES AND EFFICIENCY 
OF SWEATING WHEN MEN ARE DRESSED IN 
■ ARCTIC CLOTHING AND EXPOSED TO EXTREME COLD' 
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Frpni the Laboratory of Industrial Physiology {formerly Fatigue Laboratory), Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, -Boston, Mass. 
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Men experienced in living out of doors in extremely cold weather emphasize 
the great importance of “under dressing” during periods of milscular activity 
ih'order to avoid accumulation of sweat in the clothing (e.g., Siple, 1945). How- 
ever, it seems to be true that even when the greatest, care is taken moisture may 
accumulate in quantities large enough to endanger survival if exposure is pro- 
longed. Cherry-Gerard (1922) of Scott’s polar expedition said: 

I never knew before how much of the body’s waste comes out through the pores 6f the 
skip; ‘'On' the most bitter days ... it seemed that we must be sweating. And all of this 
sweat, instead of passing away through the porous wool of our clothing and drying off us, 
froze and accumulated. It passed just away from our flesh and then became ice ... . But 
when we got into ou r sleeping bags, if we were fortunate, we became warm enough during 
the night to thaw this ice; part remained in our clothes, part passed into the skins of our 
sleeping bags, a:nd soon both were sheets of armour-plate. 

Laboratory findings during prolonged tests of uniforms designed for use by the 
Armed Forces have been consistent with such reports as that of Cherry-Gerard. 
Furthermore earty war experience of the U. S. Army resulted in establishment 
of special facilities for drying clothing that had been worn in frigid weather 
either on the ground or in heavy bombardment aircraft at high altitude. 

Such observations as these led us to investigate the factors involved in heat 
balance for men exposed to extreme cold, with particular reference to the part 
played by the sweating mechanism. The present study is concerned with a, 
amount of sweating; 6, efficiency of the sweat for body cooling; and c, the re- 
lationships between sweating on the one hand and skin temperature, internal 
ternperature, and comfort on the other when men are heavily dressed. To ob- 
tain a better understanding of the principles involved the environmental tem- 
perature and grade of activity have been varied within wide limits. 

Methods. The procedures were designed to provide information on amount 
of sweating, amount of moisture taken up or lost by the clothing, effectiveness 

^ This work’was started under a contract recommended by the Committee on Medical 
Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College; it was finished under a contract recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Quartermaster Problems, between the National Academy of Sciences and the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

- Present address: Climatic Research Laboratory, Lawrence, Massachusetts 

^ Present address: College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, h.ew 
York, New York 
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of the sweat for body cooling, energy production, heart rate, internal and skin 
temperatures and thermal sensation. 

Most of the experiments were performed on two young men selected from a 
larger group because in preliminary trials they did not represent extremes in 
regard to their sweating response during work and because they were physically 
fit to perform fairly hard muscular work. The height, weight and surface area 
of the men were; 

Subject at. (cm.) If’eifil (ism.) Surface Area (sq. m.) 

G. S. 176 61-63 1.76 

J. S. 178 72-74 1.90 

In each experiment the amount of sweating was determined by weighing the 
subject nude and also fully dressed before and after each exposure. Weighings 
were to the nearest gram on a Sauter balance. To minimize the known effects 
of dehydration in reducing sweating (Pitts, Johnson and Consolazio, 1944) the 
subjects drank 500 cc. of water before the first weighing. The sweat secreted 
during the actual exposure was computed as (nude weight loss) minus (weight 
lost through the lungs) minus (weight lost during the dressing and undressing 
periods). 

The weight lost from the lungs included water vapor and excess weight of the 
CO 2 expired over the O 2 inspired. Calculation of the former was based on the 
assumption that the expired air was at 91°F. and saturated at a cost of 0.035 
grams of bodj’’ water for each liter of air expired when the ambient temperature 
was 20° F. and lower, and at a cost of 0.029 gram at an ambient temperature 
of 40°r. The excess weight, in grams, of the CO 2 expired was calculated as- 
suming an R.Q. of 0.88 by multiplying the oxygen consumption ifi liters/hr. 
STPdrybyO.3. 

Dressing took about 35 minutes and undressing about 5 minutes. All items 
except the heavy parkas were put on in a warm room. The final garments were 
donned in the cool lock outside the cold room while the rectal temperatures and 
initial skin temperatures were being determined. In an effort to avoid sweating 
during the dressing period an assistant was provided to aid in the process. The 
weight loss of the subject during the dressing and undressing periods was cal- 
culated to be (nude weight loss) minus (weight loss clothed) minus (moisture 
gain of clothing). This method of computation was validated by control ex- 
periments in which all procedures were the same except that the subject never 
entered the cold room. These control experiments also provided evidence that 
the weight change of the clothing itself during dressing and undressing is negli- 
gible. After extensive experience with these methods, we estimate that the 
values obtained for sweating and for total moisture uptake of the clothing during 
the exposures are usually within 25 grams of the true values. 

Energj^ production in Calories was considered to be 4.9 tirhes oxygen con- 
sumption in liters STP dry. During sitting and standing experiments, a con- 
tinuous record of oxygen consumption and ventilation was obtained by means 
of a closed circuit apparatus using a 100 liter Tissot gasometer as the oxygen 
reservoir. During the walking experiments oxygen consumption and ventilation 
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•were measured for five-minute periods half-way through both the first and 
second hours using an open-circuit apparatus; these measurements checked so 
closely that the average of the two was considered representative of the entire 
period of exposure. ' ^ 

The heart rate was determined each half hour by palpation of the radial 
artei'y. 

Rectal temperature was determined with a clinical thermometer at the be- 
ginning and after 60 and 120 minutes of exposure.' Skin temperature was de- 
termined at 10 locations mth copper-constantan thermocouples and a potenti- 
ometer. Each couple was read every 15 minutes and the values obtained from 
individual couples were appropriately weighted when determining mean skin 
temperature. However, no couple was located on the exposed portion of the 

TABLE 1 


Components of the Arctic Uniform, with weights 




WEIGHT 

Shorts, cotton 


gms, 

120 

Undershirt, 50% wool, 50% cotton 


370 

Drawers, 50% wool, 50% cotton 


320 

Socks, cushion sole ; 


80 

Shirt, flannel, O.D 


515 

Trousers, wool, O.D 


1055 

Mittens, wool, insert 


115 

Socks, ski 


250 

Parka, pile, M-1944 


1355 

Pflrkfl.j nottnrij lVT-1944 


1100 

TrniiSftrSj fiottnUj fiplrl M-1Q44 


- 765 

Mittens, shell . ' 


195 

RhofiSj fplt, with fp.]t insnlps 


1310 




Total 


7550 





face, which represented about 4 per cent of the total surface of the body. Each 
item of clothing was weighed to the nearest gram before and after use. • 

The following standard or experimental U. S. Quartermaster items made up 
the 17-pound clothing assembly used in this study and hereafter referred to as the 
“Arctic Uniform” are listed in table 1. This uniform' is adequate to protect 
men who are moderately active at about 0°F. In the conventional units of insu- 
lation used for clothing it would be rated at about 3.0'Clos (Siple, 1945). 

It is knovTi that pre-dried clothing adsorbs a good deal of moisture from the 
air when placed in our cold chamber, and theoretically a fraction of the heat 
given off in the adsorption would be effective for warming the skin.'* Therefore 

* Attempts have been made to measure the heat of condensation plus heat of hydration 
by several ■workers with results varying between 0.5 and 2.0 Cals./gram lot textile yarns 
(cf. Darling and Belding, 1946). ' 
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to reduce adsorption to a reasonable level and to assure some uniformit 3 ’’ of ad- 
sorption in similar exposures of men in the cold room the clothing was pre- 
conditioned overnight or longer in a room at 95°F., 50 per cent relative humiditjL 
Initial weight of the individual garments then varied bj^ess than 2 per cent from 
day to day. Under these conditions it may be assumed that the moisture content 
of the wool in the garments was about 13 per cent, of the cotton about 9 per cent 
of drj' vmight (Wiegerinck, 1940). The data of Darling and Belding (1946) 
indicate that maximum adsorption in the cold room would probably not exceed 
22 per cent for wool and 11 or 12 per cent for cotton, and that even these values 
would not be applicable for the garments close to the sldn because they would be 
relative^ warm. Assuming an average adsorption of 18 per cent as maximum 
for the 7550 grams, part wool, part cotton Arctic Uniform while worn in the 
cold room, and assuming an initial moisture content averaging 11 per cent the 
total adsorption of sweat and emdronmental moisture might amount to as much 
as 50 grams during an exposure. Had the clothing been dried in an oven before 
use adsorption might have reached 130 grams. 

The two principal variables, namety, amount of actiidty and environmental 
temperature, have been investigated separately. 

In studies of the effects of amount of activity the emdronmental temperature 
was liiaintained at 0°F. In separate exposures the subjects sat, stood quietty, 
walked at five different speeds on the level, and climbed at 3.5 miles per hour up 
several grades, the steepest of which was 12.0 per cent, (Here the “grade” is 
the height climbed expressed as a percentage of the distance walked.) 

Two separate sets of experiments were performed to determine the effects of 
environmental temperature. In one set the work performed was constant, a 
walk at 3.5 miles per hour up a 6.5 per cent grade; in the other, the work was 
adjusted to give the same rate of sweating at three environmental temperatures 
so that the effect of temperature on the fate of the sweat might be estimated. 

The environmental conditions were these; 


Temperature 


jieiaitve iiumtaiiy 


% 


40 ± 2 
0 ± 2 

-20 ± 2 100 

-40 db 2 100 

Wall temperature = ambient temperature within ±2° 
Wind;. turbulent, continuous, about 2 m.p.h. 


S5 ± 5 (ref. water) 
86 ± 3 (ref. ice) 
(ref. ice) 
(ref. ice) 


Results and discussion. Inter- and intra-individual variability. Before 
selecting the two subjects for intensive studies, experiments tvere performed with 
six different men under identical conditions to determine what variahility might 
be encountered among subjects. The most striking result of this studj’- (table 2) 
was the demonstration that the sweating of two men may differ by as much as 
100 per cent. Subject R. W. sweated only 708 grams in two hours under con- 
ditions wliich evoked secretion of 1457 grams by S. C. This great difference 
in activity of the sweating mechanism of different individuals awaits explanation. 
As might be expected moisture uptake of the clothing was closelj’' correlated with 
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sweat production. The variability of the other data is smaller but nevertheless 
meaningful. Energy production varied by as much as 50 Cals./mVhr. (a 17 per 
cent difference as compared with an even greater maximum difference of 24 
per cent when metabolism was expressed on a unit body weight basis) . The low 
mean skin temperature observed on P. K. was 4°F. less than that observed on any 
other man and 7°F. less than the highest. Final rectal temperatures differed in 
the extreme by 1.2°F., a significant amount considering that the average varia- 
bility for any individual did not exceed 0.3°F. 

There is an obvious, though not perfect, inter-correlation among some of these 
data. A higher rate of sweat secretion was usually accompanied by higher 
average skin and rectal temperatures, a greater heat production per unit surface 
area and a larger retention of moisture in the clothing. 

TABLE 2 


Inier-individual variahility . Average results of two-hour exposures of six subjects at 0°F. 
They walked at S.5 miles per hour up a 6.6 per cent grade while dressed 
in an Arctic Uniform 


SUBJECT 

NO. 

EXPTS. 

INITIAL 

NUDE 

WT. 

SURFACE 

AREA 

S>\’EAT 

MOISTURE 

UPTAKE 

o> 

CLOTHINC 

ENESGV 

PRODUCTION 

RECTAL TEMPERATURE 

PINAL SKIN 
TEMPER- 
ATURE 

Initial 

After 
\ hr. 

Final 



ksm. 




Cals./m^/lir. 

°F. 

'F. 

°F. 

°F. 

s. c. 

4 

77.8 

1.92 

1457 


324 

99.2 

101.7 

101.7 

90.3 

G. S. 

7 

62.2 

1.77 

991 


316 

98.7 


mm 

88.8 

P. K. 

5 

76.2 

1.95 

811 

650 

277 


■Blaa 

m R 

83.0 

J. E. 

2 

68.5 

1.76 

742 

588 

328 

mm 

101.6 

mB 

87.5 

J. S. 

7 

72.4 

1.88 

722 

599 

304 

98.5 


lum 

87.9 

R. W. 

3 

65.9 

1.79 

708 

589 

288 

99.4 


ili 

87.6 


The two subjects used for intensive study were dissimilar in their production 
of sweat, 991 and 722 grams under the conditions of comparison above, but did 
not represent the extremes found among the six men. Precautions were taken 
to insure constanc}’' of the state of health and training of these two subjects with 
results which can best be judged from a simple statistical analysis of the week to 
to week variability in their performance of the same task during the first four 
months of 1945 (table 3). For each of these subjects sweat secretion and 
moisture uptake of the clothing, although closel}'^ correlated with each other, 
varied much more than other measurements. Apparently in one experiment 
out of three under these conditions sweating maj"^ be expected to deviate from the 
average values b 3 '- as much as 100-150 grams in two hours. Although the sub- 
jects were trained to perform this hard work before these expriments were in- 
itiated there was some tendenej’’ for sweating, heat production and skin tem- 
perature (but not rectal temperature) to fall off slightly over this period of time. 
For example, average sweating of G. S. in the first three as compared with the 
last three experiments was respectively 1027 and 871 grams and of J. S. was 762 
and 706 grams; heat production of G. S. was 322 and 316 Cals./mVhr.,and of 
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J. S. ^Yas 309 and 299; and final mean skin temperature of G. S. Yvas 90.4° and 
87.2°F., and of J. S. was 90.8° and 86.8°F. The evidence is insufficient to decide 
whether these were effects of continued training, or of acclimatization to Avork 
in this environment, or of thinning of the clothing due to Avear. 


TABLE 3 


Week-lo-week variability. Results of seven two-hour cxpositres of each of the two principal 
subjects at 0°F. They walked at 3.6 miles per hour up a 6.5 per cent grade while 
dressed in an Arctic Uniform 


CATEGORY OF COMPARISON 

SUBJECT 

RANGE 

MEAN 

1 COEFFICtENT OF 
' VARUTION, %* 

Sweat (gms./2 hrs.) 

J. S. 

620-845 

722 

10.4 


G. S. 

SlS-1139 

991 

11.9 

Moisture uptake of clothing 

J. S. 

523-709 

■ 599 

12.6 

(gms./2 hrs.) 

G. S. 

648-944 

797 

13.6 

Energy production (Cals./m^/hr.) 

J. S. 

297-310 

304 

1.7 


i G. S. 

295-329 

316 

j 

3.0 

Pulse rate at 2 hrs. (beats/min.) 

J. S. 

124-132 

129 

2.6 


G. s. ! 

132-144 

1 

138 

1.7 

Rectal temp. (°F.) initial 

J. s. 

98.3-98.7 

98.5 

0.2 


G. S. 

1 

98.3-99.0 

98.7 

0.1 

1 hour 1 

J. S. 1 

100.3-100.9 

100.6 

0.2 

! 

G. S. 

100.4-101.1 

100.8 

0.1 

2 hour 

J. S. 

100.1-101.0 

100.6 

0.1 


G. S. 

100.8-101.2 

100.9 

0.1 

Skin temp, at 2 hours (°F.) 

J. S. 

85.6-91.0 

87.9 

2.5 ■ 


G. S. 

86.6-91.4 

88.8 

2.0 

Initial nude wt. (kgm.) 

J. S. 

71.1-74.1 

72.4 

1.5 


G. S. 

61.2-62.9 

62.2 

0.9 


* Coefficient of variation = 


Standard Deviation 
Mean 


X 100. 


Physiological effects of varying activity. Most of the data obtained in experi- 
ments in Avhich the grade of activity Avas A'aried AA'hile the tAvo subjects Avore an 
Arctic Uniform at 0°F. are summarized in table 4. 


Curves have been fitted in figures 1 and 2 to represent sAveating as a function 
production. The curves for the tAA'o men are of similar form, Avith an 
initial flat portion shoAving SAveat secretion at a rate of 50 to 75 grams for the tAA’o 
hours at levels of energj'- production beloAv about 175 Cals./mVhr.;this may be 
regarded as insensible perspiration, not necessarily inAmlving activity of the 
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sweat glands. As energy production is increased from 175 to about 250 Cals./m*- 
Ar- thermal sweating appears, while above 250 and up to about 400 Cals./m^/hr, 
sweating is very nearly a linear function of energy production.' It is interesting 
that despite the fact that G. S. had a smaller surface area he consistently sweated 
more than J. S. ; his rectal temperature also averaged 0.3°F. higher at comparable 


TABLE 4 


Effects of 'performing various grades of activity for a two-hour period 
in an Arctic Uniform at 0°F. 


NO. 

ACTIV- 
ITY OR 

GRADE 

HEAT 

PRO- 

DUC- 

TION 

VENTI- 

LATION 

SWEAT 

MOIS- 
TURE 
TAKEN 
UP BY 
CLOTH- 
ING 

EFFECTIVE 

SWEAT 

FINAL 

MEAN 

RECTAL 

TEilP. 

COMFORT 


SPEED 



bKlN 

TEMP 

Ini- 

tial 

Final 

Subject G. S. (surface area 1.76 m^) 


m.pJt. 

% 

Cals./ 

mi/hr. 

L./hr. 

S-TJ". 

gffts./ 1 
2 hrs. 

gms./ 
2 hrs. 

gms./ 
2 hrs. 

% 

°F. 

“F. 

°F. 


1 

I Sit 


53 

318 

8 

62 

-17 


83.6 

98.6 

97.6 

Cold 

1 

1 Stand 


63 

424 

71 ! 

36 

65 

92 

79.2 

99.7 

97.8 

Cool/ feet and hands cold 

1 

1.29 

0 

no 

519 

76 

98 

■ 36 

47 

85.0 

98.7 

98.1 

Cool 

1 

l.SO 

0 

123 

578 

96 

86 

62 

65. 

85.5 

98.6 

99.2 

Cool 

1 

2.25 

0 

146 

727 

59 

47 

44 

75 

83.0 

98.4 

99.2 

Comfortable 

1 

1 3.0 

0 

167 

806 

258 

188 

160 

62 

84.5 

99.0 

99.4 

Comfortable 

3 

3.5 

0 

208 

943 

253 

216 

137 

54 

85.1 

99.0 

99.7 

Comfortable 

1 

3.5 

2.75 

238 

1088 

341 

244 

196 

58 

88.5 

98.7 

100.1 

Comfortable 

1 

3.5 

3.25 

241 

1051 

444 

309 

255 

57 

87.1 

98.9 

99,9 

Comfortable 

1 

3.5 

3.75 

264 

1072 

515 

413 

230 

45 

87.8 

98.7 

99.9 

Warm 

1 

3.5 

4.50 

260 

1049 

574 

424 

297 

52 

87.4 

98.7 

100.3 

Worm 

7 

3.5 

8.60 

316 

1393 

991 

797 

439 

44 

88.8 

98.7 

100.9 

Hot 

2 

3.5 

9.76 

364 

1534 

1466 

1206 

569 

39 

90.6 

98.7 

101.2 

Hot 

1 

3.5 

12.00 

426 

1787 

1892 

1535 

729 

39 

88.9 

99.0 

102.4 

Very hot 


Subject J. S. (surface area 1.90 


1 

Sit 


59 

528 

48 

37 

44 

92 

76.1 

98.6 

98.0 

Cold 

1 

Stand 


72 

870 

67 

63 

39 

58 

80.5 

98.7 

98.0 

Cold 

1 

1.29 

0 

112 

853 

91 

107 

42 

46 

81.3 

98.6 

99.1 

Cool» hands cold 

1 

1.80 

0 

137 

972 

70 

78 

40 

57 

84.0 

98.6 

99.1 

Cool, hands cold 

1 

2.25 

0 

145 

1098 

33 

33 

29 

88 

82.5 

98.4 

98.9 

Cool, hands cold 

1 


0 

173 

1366 

62 

66 

39 

63 

81.9 

98.1 

99.3 

Comfortable, hands cold 

3 

3.5 

0 

189 

1496 

136 

134 

73 

54 

82.4 

98.4 

98.9 

Comfortable, hands cool 

1 

3.5 

2.50 

216 

1694 

173 

191 

67 

39 

86.7 

98.3 

99.3 

Comfortable 

1 

3.5 

3.00 

227 

1797 

244 

225 

111 

45 

85.8 

93.2 

99.7 

Comfortable 

1 

3.5 

3.25 

228 

1693 

306 

230 

170 

56 

88.0 

98.4 

99.9 

Warm 

1 

3.5 

4.50 

262 

1808 

446 

347 

227 

51 



100.1 

Warm 

7 

3.5 

6.50 

304 

2313 

722 

599 


44 


98.5 

100.5 

Hot 

2 

3.5 

9.75 

371 

2726 

1299 

1126 

472 

36 

m 

98.3 

101. 1 

Hot 


levels of energy production, but his skin temperature was not shovm to be 
significantly different from that of J. S. 

Sweating as a function of metabolism might be expected to follow a sigmoid 
curve. The characteristic lower curved segment and a long ascending liinb are 
present, but the upper flattened portion associated with maxhnum capacity of 
the sweat glands to produce is missing. Data of Robinson, Turrell and Gerking 
(1945) showing sweating and the values of other factors associated with very 
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SUBJECT CS 


SUBJECT J S 



Fig. 1. Total sweat, moisture retention, ill clothing and effective sweat for cooling plotted 
as functions of energy production. The subjects sat, stood or walked at various speeds and 
grades at an environmental temperature of 0°P. while wearing the Arctic Uniform. 



Fig. 2. Total sweat and moisture retention in the layers of clothing plotted as functions 
of energy production. The subjects sat, stood or walked at various speeds and grades at 
an environmental temperature of 0°F. while wearing the Arctic Uniform. 


severe heat stress in hot entironments are compared in table 5 with our data 
obtained during the most strenuous walk of G. S. at 0°F. to demonstrate that 
thermal stress as judged from the relatively low final skin and rectal temperatures 
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in our experiments Avas insufficient to cAmke a maximal output of sweat. It is 
also interesting that AAffien Robinson et al. observed rates of sweat production 
similar to ours (bottom of table 5) the skin temperatures of their, men Avere gen- 
erally higher and rectal temperatures AA^ere considerably loAver. 

Our data shoAV that metabolism and thermal sweating maj’’ be Unearly related 
Avhen the clothing and environmental temperature are held constant, but Avhat do 
thej’’ shoAv about the relationship betA\-een sAveating, skin and rectal temperatures 
and comfort? These also are correlated in a systematic fashion. With activity 
such that sweating AA'as at an insensible level, final mean skin temperature AA^as 
85 °P. or less, final rectal temperature Avas 99.3°F. or less, and comfort varied from 

TABLE 5 


Data selected from Robinson, Turrell and Gerking (1946) for comparison of responses in 
light clothing in the heal with those of our subject G. S. working very hard in 

Arctic Clothing at 0°F. 



ACTIVITY 

UETABOUSU 

SWEAT 

ItECTAL IEi£P. 

SOU TEMP. 

PULSE BATE 

Greatest tolerable 
stress; Robin- 
son’s data, wear- 
ing light clothing 
in the heat 

Walking at 
S.Sm.p.h. 
up a 2.5% 
grade 

Cals.lmyhr. 

about 189 

gms./hr. 

about 2000 

“F. 

about 104.7 

1 

”F. 

about 101 

beats/ min. . 

about 170 

Our data on G. S. 
in Arctic Cloth- 
ing; subject 

“very hot” 

Wallung at 
3.5m.p.h. 
up a 

12.0% 1 
grade 

426 

946 

102.4 

! 

89 

172 

1 

SAveating approxi- 
mately 946 gm./ 
hr. Mean of 4 
expts. of Robin- 
son; light cloth- 
ing in heat 

AValking at 
3.5m.p.h. 
up a 2.5% 
grade 

about 189 

980 

i 

1 

99.9 

93 

105 


''cold” in the sitting and standing e.xperiments to "comfortable” at the highest 
levels of actmty Avhich failed to eAmke thermal sAveating. At metabolic levels 
betAveen 175 and 250 Cals./mVhr. AA'here sAA^eating is a curAulinear function of 
metabolism, mean skin temperatures ranged betAA'een 82° and 87 F., rectal^ tem- 
peratures between 99.3° and 100 .0°F., and the men judged themselves to be com- 
fortable.” Vvffien metabolism AA^as raised aboAm 250 Cals./m"/hr.^ mean skin 
temperatures rose from 88° to 91°F., rectal temperatures from 100.0 to 102.4 F. 
and comfort ranged from “AA'-arm” through “hot” to “very hot”. It appears that 
all of these data ar-e mutually intercorrelated and in the posith’-e sense. 

Are thermal comfort sensations to be relied on Avhen men AAish to keep sweating 
at a minimum in the cold? At 0°F. had our men been instructed to maintain 
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their activity at a level at which they felt “cool but comfortable” thermal 
sweating ivould have been avoided. But with other uniforms and at different 
enAuronmental temperatures if we recommend “underdressing” for each activity 
to the point of feeling “cool” ivill thermal sweating likewise be avoided? Also, 
is the sensation “comfortable” always to be associated with a mean skin tem- 
perature between 82° and 87°F. when men are working moderately hard, or do 
these values apply onty when men are working under the particular set of con- 
ditions applicable here? We do know that when men are sitting quietly in a 
temperate environment and are “comfortable” average skin temperature usually 
hes between 92° and 94°F. 

Physiological effects at differeyit environmental temperatures. Limited infor- 
mation is available concerning the effects of performing a standard grade of 
hard work at different temperatures (table 6). The Arctic Uniform that was 
“hot” for J. S. while working at 0°F. was “comfortable” during the same work 
at — 40°F. When emdronmental temperature ivas reduced bj'' 40 °F. average 

TABLE 6 


Average effects of loaVking at S.6 7niles per hour 7ip a 6.6 per cent grade in an Arctic Uniform 

at three environmental temperatures 

Subject J. S.; surface area 1.90 square meters; exposure period 2 hours. 


NO. 

soon 

METABO- 

SWT AT 

MOISTURE TAKEN 

EfFECTIVE SWEAT 

I FINAL 

1 SKIN 

1 

1 RECTAL TEMP. 

1 COMFORT 

EXPTS. 


1 

1 




1 TEMP. 

1 Initial 

Final 



‘F. 

Cals./m^/ 

hr. 

gms.te hr. 

gms./2 lir. 

%»/ 

rjieat 

gms./2 hr. 

%0f 

swat 

‘F. 


°F. 


7 

0 

304 

722 

599 

83 

320 

44 

88 

98.5 

100.5 

hot 

1 

-20 

316 

659 

607 

92 

284 

43 

82 

98.8 

100.5 

warm 

2 

-40 

317 

179 

190 

106 

70 

39 

81 

98.5 

100.2 

comf. 


skin temperature decreased from 88° to 81°F. and sweating from 722 to 179 
grams in twohours ; however, final rectal temperature fell only 0.3°F. At — 40°F. 
the amount of sweat secreted was about equivalent to that secreted at 0°F. at a 
level of activity involving 100 Cals./m-/hr. less energy expenditure (cf. table 4). 

BOien activity ivas modified in a Avaj'^ to produce approximately equal pro- 
duction of sweat at 3 different environmental temperatures (table 7). the 
difference in energy production (between 40° and 0°F.) required was again of 
the order of 100 Cals./m^/hr. This study also revealed that at lower environ- 
mental temperatures equivalent sweating is accompanied bj’’ lower skin tem- 
peiature and somewhat higher rectal temperature. In other ivords, rectal 
temperature, despite the lower environmental temperature associated with 
greater work, was positively correlated with metabolism, ivhereas skin tem- 
perature was positively correlated with environmental temperature. 

Fate of the sweat; moisture uptake of clothing. jMost of the sweat secreted bj'' the 
subjects while wearing an Arctic Uniform was retained in their clothing under all 
conditions of use reported here. Admittedly these were brief exposures, but 
evidence exists from the results of a five-day continuous exposure of two men 
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at 0°F. in our cold room and from Arctic experience, that the intermediate and 
outer layers of clothing accumulate increasing amounts of moisture if given 
prolonged use Avhere it is not possible to use a fire for drying; on the other hand 
even when profuse sweating results in wetting of the underclothing during work 
it rapidly dries afterward. 

We seek an explanation both for the observed moisture uptake of the gar- 
ments in these experiments and the experience with continued use. The amount 
of evaporation occurring from any surface is primarily dependent on the vapor 
pressure gradient between the surface and its immediate environment and sec- 
ondarily a function a, of air movement (which in turn is dependent on the shape 
of the exposed surface as well as wind velocity), and b, the vapor resistance offered 


TABLE 7 

Results of single experiments at different temperatures under conditions of 
activity that resulted in similar sweating 


CATEGORY OF COMPARISON 


SWEAT 732 TO 1016 CUS./2 hrs. 


SIVEAT 403 TO 471 GUS./2 HRS. 


Room temp. ('F.) 


Subject G. S. 

Subject J 

S. 

Subject G. S. 

+40 

0 

-20 

+40 

0 

-20 

+40 

0 

-20 

+40 

0 

-20 

Speed (ro.p.h.) 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

2.3 

3.5 

3.5 

Grade (%) 

1.0 

6.5 

1 ^^ 

ME 

6.5 

6.5 

0 

4.5 

5.0 

0 

3.3 

4.6 

Energy production (Cais./- 













Kgm./hr.) 

214 

316 

354 

228 

312 

332 

163 

262 

283 

145 

241 

269 

Final mean skin temp. (°F.) . , 

92.1 

86.1 

82.6 

91.7 

85.2 

82.7 

91.3 

87.4 

82.9 

92.3 

85.6 

81.6 

Final rectal temp. ('F.) 

99.6 


■HiH 


■fUtKij 

100.6 

99.4 

■Mtm 

mm 

99.6 

99.9 

100.2 

Sweat (gms./2 hrs.) 

760 

732 

754 

928 

968 

1016 

471 

446 

403 

443 

444 

471 

Per cent of sweat taken up by 













clothing 

66 

88 

96 

68 

82 

,87 

67 

78 

71 

62 

70 

89 

Per cent of sweat in each layer 













of clothing 













Layer A 

17 

22 

24 

28 

28 

28 

11 

18 

-4 

17 

15 

13 

Layer C 

19 

27 

30 

19 

23 

26 

19 

24 

25 

17 

20 

28 

Layer E 

13 

20 

23 

12 

17 

19 

15 

16 

23 

12 

16 

25 

Layer G 

17 

19 

19 

9 

14 

14 

22 

El 

27 

16 

20 

23 

Effective sweat (gins./2 hrs.). 

liOH 

317 

247 

464 

417 

407 

251 

228 

185 

267 

252 

227 

(per cent of sweat) 

58 

43 

33 

50 

43 

40 

53 

51 

46 

60 

.57 

48 

Comfort 

Comf. 

Hot 


Warm 





Warm 

Comf. 

Comf. 



by any materials placed between the wet surface and the environment. The 
principles governing evaporation of moisture from the skin of clothed men m 
temperate and hot environments have received some attention (e.g., Burton, 
1944) but hitherto only casual observations have been made in regard to moisture 
transfer from the skin in cold environments ivhere the vapor pressure gradient 
is large and the clothing is thick and heavy. We are aided in our discussion of 
this topic by the study of Fourt, Fisk, Parrish and Harris (1945) of the transfer 
of vapor from the wetted “skin” of a cylinder through clothing to the environ- 
ment, and by the study of Tucker, Goodings and Etching (1944) of the per- 
meability of textile materials to water vapor. 

Here we wish to estimate the amount of evaporation that might be expected 
with the temperature gradient that existed in most of our experiments. Tucker 
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et al. have provided physiologists with a convenient formula which may be used 
for this purpose. Let TT^ equal grams of water evaporated/m’/hr. Let F be a 
factor Avhich expresses the' vapor transfer in grains/in-/hr . for a thickness of 
dead air equal to 1 cm. when the difference in vapor pressure is 1 mm. Hg. This 
factor varies with air temperature, from 8.35 at 0°C. to 8.97 at 30°C.; we have 
arbitrarily selected 8.4 as being applicable for our rough calculations. ,TF is 
readily obtained by multiplying F by AV. P., the differences in vapor pressure, 
and dividing by the thickness of dead air, R, with which we are concerned: 

IF = I X AF.P. 

Jth 

The vapor pressure and moisture-holding capacity of saturated air are plotted 
as functions of environmental temperature in figure 3, 



Fig. 3. The relationship of vapor pressure to moisture in saturated air at temperatures 
ranging from — 40°F.' to -1-100°F. 

AVe.first consider a hypothetical situation: with a completely wet skin at 93°F. 
F.P. = 40 mm. Hg) in an environment at 0°F. with 100 per cent relative hu- 
midity (F. P. = 1 mm. Hg) and with a 2-mile per hour wind bloving how much 
evaporation will occur? Using figures of Burton we have calculated that at 
this vind velocity the resistance provided by the relatively immobile air close 
to the skin is equivalent to about 0.23 cm. of dead air^ (it would be about 0,46 
cm. in a room Avith no perceptible ivind). Then 

^ X 39 = 1410 g/mVhr, 

^ Calculated as follows; the insulation of 1 cm. of dead air is about 1.85 Clos (Burton, 
1942); efiective insulation with air movement at 2m.p.li. is about 0.43 Clo (Burton, 1945); 
therefore 0.43:R: :1.S5:1, and II is 0.23, R being the resistance expressed as an equivalent 
thickness of dead air. 
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This is about 3 times the rate of sweat seci’etion observed in any of our experi- 
ments. 

If we now interpose the Arctic Uniform in this system the potentialities for 
evaporation are reduced a, because the effective resistance of dead aii’ has been 
increased and h, because the fabrics offer an additional specific resistance to 
vapor transfer. It Avill be shoAvn in an accompanjung paper that the effective re- 
sistance to heat flow by convection and radiation when walking at 3.5 miles per 
hour is about 1.7 Clo units, and since 1.85 Clos are pro\dded bj'' a layer of dead 
air 1 cm. tliick the effective thickness of dead air in this case is 0.92 cm. We 
now consider the data of Tucker et al. regarding the specific resistance to moisture 
transfer of various fabrics; that of underwear is about 2.2 X the dead air effective 
for thermal insulation, of worsted serge 2.1, of double pile cloth 1.0 and of cotton 
poplin 2.3. Let us take the value of 2.0 as the average specific resistance of the 
uniform; then 2 X 0.92 = 1.8 cm., and 

TT^ = X 39 = 180 g/mVhr. 

1.0 

Thus the presence of "the uniform might be considered to have reduced the po- 
tentiahties for evaporation from a complete^ Avet skin bj’’ more than 80 per cent. 
Both Amiues for W so far obtained are probabty too Ioav because the body is 
made up of a series of cylinders, Avhile the figures of Tucker et al. apply for 
horizontal plane surfaces from AA’hich eA'^aporation occurs at a loAA'er rate. 

From the aboA^e approximations Ave might predict that subject J. S., Avho 
sweated about 193 grams/mVhr. during a Avalk up a 6.5 per cent grade at 3.5 
m.p.h. Avould eA'^aporate about all of his sAveat to the ambient air AA'hen in fact 
157 grams/m^/hr. (81 per cent of his SAveat) Avere retained in his clothing. Even 
AA’hen SAveating occurred at the Ioav rate of 60 grams/mVhr. during a Avalk on the 
leA^el as much as 50 grams/mVhr. remained in the clothing. 

Why does not the aboAm prediction regarding over-all Arapor transfer through 
the clothing appty? We belieA'^e it is because the air temperature in the clothing 
drops beloAv the dcAv point and because the clothing provides, from Avithin out- 
AA'ard, a series of progressively cooler “screens” upon AA'hich condensation readily 
occurs. We have therefore formulated a hypothesis regarding behaviour of 
moisture for clothed subjects AA’hich takes into consideration the A’^apor pressure 
gradient from layer to layer in the system rather than the oA^er-aU gradient from 
skin to ambient air. According to this h3T3othesis a, the vapor pressure of a 
la 3 ''er ma 3 ’^ not exceed that of saturation at the existing temperature of the la 3 ’'er; 
and h, the potential transfer of moisture betAveen contiguous la3’'ers is dependent 
on the Ampor pressure difference betAA’een the la3’'ers. 

With the data at hand our hypothesis ma 3 ’’ be’tested in seAmral Avays. As a 
preliminai’3'- test Ave determined Avith thermocouples the actu^^ temperatures of 
the la3’eis of clothing OA'er the tmnk and arms AA’hen subjects AA^ere exposed at 
0°F. and AA’alldng at 3.5 miles per hour. These Avere found to be about the same 
regardless of the amount of sweating and the steepness of the climb, and the 
values obtained haAm been set down in table 2 together AA'ith other data AAdiich 
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make it possible rougbly to predict tbe retentiou of moisture in. tlie layers of tire 
Arctic Uniform at three levels of sweat production. These predictions are based 
on the assumption that the resistance to vapor transfer presented by each of the 
five lajmrs is equal and that the sum is the 1.8 cm. given above. 

Then TT = — X AU.P. = grams evaporated from 'layer/mVhr. 

0.36 

Since one square meter is roughly the surface of the regions covered by these 
garments (trunk, hips, arms and head) the figures in column 4 of table 8 represent 
the maximum evaporative transfer to be expected through these garments. At 
any point in the system moisture in excess of what can be passed, to the next 

TABLE 8 


Temperatures and assumed maximum vapor pressures in layers of the Arctic Uniform with 
predicted and actual uptake of moisture by the layers while walking at S.S miles per hour. 
See text for description of method used in making predictions 


LAYER 

AVE. 

TEMP. 

V. P. AT 
SATU- 

A 

V. P, 

EACn 

MAX. 
CAPACITY 
, FOR 

SWEAT S5S 
GUS./uV HE. 
SUBJECT G. S. 

SWEAT 193 
CUS./liVu®. 
StTBJECT J. S. 

SWEAT 60 

gms./uVhe. 

SUBJECT G. S. 


RATION 

SATU- 

RATED 

EVAPORA- 

TION 

Actual 

Pre- 

dicted 

1 

Actual 

Pre- 

dicted 

Actual 

' Pre- 
dicted 


°F. 

mm. Ur 

mm. U r 

1 

1 gmf./mV 

1 hr. 

Rms./m^/hr. 

£nij./mV/>T. 

Rms.fm'‘lhr. 

Skin 

93 

40 



0 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 




16 

373 




) 



j Undershirt 

77 

24 

15 

350 

168 

23 

38 

0 

3 

0 

Shirt 

50 

9 

. 5 

117 

88 

233 

.32 

76 

4 

0 

Pile parka 

25 

4 

2 

47 

122 

70 

73 

70 

23 

13 

Windbreak parka 

6 

2 

1 

23 

31 

24 

23 

24 

16 

24 

Ambient air 

0 

1 



101 

23 

24 

23 

14 

"23 


outer laj'^er will be condensed ; it is inunediately obvious that much more vapor 
can be transferred through the inner than through the outer layers. 

In general this hypothesis seems to fit the findings in our three sample cases 
very well, and when there are discrepancies from the prediction there is usuallj’- 
a reasonable explanation. For example, when sweating was heavy (table 8, 
columns 5 and 6) it was predicted that 165 grams of moisture would be left on 
the skin. But it is likelj’’ that most of this would blot off into the undershirt 
and apparently that is what occurred.. In this same experiment the actual sweat 
that reached the ambient air exceeded the prediction, but we know from experi- 
ments in which impermeable outer clothing was worn that subject' G. S. sweats 
a good deal from the exposed portion of his face, and a fairly large part of the 101 
grams that reached the ambient air was probably evaporated from the face. 
When sweating was moderate (columns 7 and 8) it was predicted that little 
would be retained in the inner layers, but that the amount in the outer layers 
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would be about the same as in the experiment in which heavy sweating occurred; 
such was the case. Also in accordance with expectations, when sweating was 
light (columns 9 and 10) only the outer layers picked up moisture. 

The hypothesis may be tested in at least two other ways. In figures 4 and 5 
the final disposition of sweat in the series of experiments in which the grade of 
work was varied is shown. As heat production and sweating increased under 
these conditions we expected and found a, that loss of sweat to the ambient air 
reached a maximum first (except for sweat from the face), then b, that moisture 
uptake of the outer and middle layers approached constant maximal values 
begiiming with the outer layer and working inward; also, c, that no moisture was 
retained in the inner layers when sweating was light, but that d, these inner 
layers became the only reservoir for the extra sweat secreted at the harder grades 
of work. 

It is clear from this analysis that under these conditions a man can hope to be 
rid of his sweat as fast as it is produced only when he is sweating at an insensible 
level, and then only after adsorption of moisture by the cool outer lajmrs of 
fabric has proceeded to equihbrium. Actually in several two-hour exposures at 
the lowest levels of activity moisture adsorption of the outer garments apparently 
exceeded insensible sweating, suggesting that some moisture was taken from the 
ambient air. 

The explanation for the rapid drying of the inner clothing after a bout of pro- 
fuse sweating is also implicit in this analysis. Since the underwear stays rela- 
tively warm, vapor pressures remain favorable for rapid evaporation of moisture 
from this layer, much of which will continue to be condensed on the outer layers 
of clothing. 

The hypothesis will also explain the difference in the fate of equivalent 
amounts of sweat secreted at higher and lower temperatures than 0°F. (table 7). 
At higher ambient temperatures the flat, portion of the vapor pressure curve is 
avoided with the result that potential vapor pressure differences may be greater 
between the outermost layers, facilitating evaporation of a substantially greater 
amount of moisture to the ambient air. However, the vapor pressure gradient 
between the inner layers may be sufficiently reduced, because of the narrowing of 
the range of temperatures of the layers of clothing, to increase condensation of 
moisture in them when heavy sweating occurs. 

Efficiency of sweat for skin cooling. The effectiveness of sweat for skin cooling 
depends on its fate. If evaporated from the skin and transferred as vapor to the 
ambient air we may consider that about 0.58 Calorie were taken from the skin 
for each gram of sweat, and that the efficiency of the sweat was 100 per cent. 
But what was the efficiency in these experiments for the sweat that was left in 
the clothing? 

If the hypothesis outlined in the preceding section regarding moisture transfer 
through clothing is accepted then the efficiency may be readity calculated be- 
cause the inferences of that h 3 rpothesis are clear. Practicallj’’ speaking we maj" 
consider a, that most of the sweat remaining in the underwear must have been 
blotted up from the skin as a result of the fact that the rate of sweating exceeded 
the capacitj' for evaporation from the skin at the e.xisting vapor pressure gra- 
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dient; and b, that any sweat retained in the intermediate and outer layers was 
condensed there .after being evaporated from the skin. 

In the process of condensation 0.58 Calorie per gram is given up. The 
principles governing the effectiveness of this heat of condensation for warming 
the skin are the same as for the effectiveness of electrical heat applied in clothing. 
A. C. Burton (1941) derived a statement of this effectiveness as follows; Let the 
insulation worn inside the point of heat suppty (condensation) be Ii, that pro- 
vided by the clothing and air outside the supply be h. Let the heat supplied 
at the point of condensation be Hi; the temperature of the skin, Tj/ the temper- 
ature at the point where the heat of condensation is supplied, T; the tem- 
perature of the air, Ta. Then according to the fundamental equation for heat 
flow the flow of body heat, H, up to the region of temperature T is 

kIt, - T) = H Xh 

while for the flow from the region of temperature T to the ambient air 

K{T - T.) = {H + Hi) X h 
Adding and rearranging 

KiT> - Ta)' ^{h + Hi (Ji + h) 

Thus the fraction of the heat, F, which affects the body is Then the 

heat of condensation effective for rewarming the skin equals (total heat of con- 
densation) X 

insulation (clothing -f- air) outside point of condensation 
total insulation (clothing -J- air) 

To take an example, any condensation that occurs two-thirds of the way out 
from the skin through the insulation is one-third effective for warming the skin. 
This means that a gram of water evaporated at the skin and recondensed two- 
thirds of the- way out through the insulation has a net effectiveness for skin 
cooling of two-thirds of a gram. 

In the light of the above considerations the net effective sweat has been cal- 
culated simply as total sweat minus net condensate effective for body wanning. 
To simplifj'’ the computation of the efficiency of condensation the articles of 
clothing have been separated into four layers, and efficiencies have been assigned 
as follows: 


Layer 

Components 

Efficiency of 
condensation 

A 

Thermocouple harness, cotton shorts, undershirt, 
underdrawers, cushion-sole socks, wool mitts 

100% 

C 

Wool shirt, wool trousers, ski socks 

70% 

E 

Pile parka 

50% 

G 

Cotton parka, cotton trousers, shell mitts 
'■ felt shoes 

30% 
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By the simple device of treating moisture picked up in the inner layet, A, as con- 
densate 100 per cent effective in recontributing heat to the skin we obtain a re- 
sult (indicating 0 per cent efficiency of evaporation) that is consistent with the 
hypothesis that moisture which remained in the underwear was blotted up from 
the skin. 

Net effective sweat has been calculated for the experiments in ivhich grade 
of activity was varied and is plotted in figures 1 and 2. Net efficiency for body 
cooling of the sweat secreted obtained by diidding net effective sweat by total 
sweat amounted to as much as 65 to 75 per cent at levels of sweat production 
between 50 and 200 grams in two hours. However, as sweat production in- 
creased above about 200 grams the efficiency for cooHng declined to less than 
40 per cent at the highest levels of production. This relationship between 
amount of sweating and efficiency of sweating was expected from the previous 
analysis which showed that when sweating was light a larger fraction reached 
the ambient air and a larger fraction recondensed in the outer garments where 
efficiency for rewarming the skin was low. 

BTien sweating was maintained at two levels at each of three different en- 
vironmental temperatures net efficiency was greatest at 40°P;’/ intermediate at 
0°F., and least at — 20°F. Here also the efficiency was less when sweating was 
heavier, as is shorni in this summary of data from table 7; 

Averagt sweat " Average sweat 

466 grams/Iwo hours SSI grams/two hours 

67% 54% 

54% 43% 

47% . 37% 

It is conceivable that sweat might also accelerate heat loss from the body by 
increasing the conductivity of the clothing. The importance of this is suggested 
by the results of a study in which an electrically heated copper foot was dressed 
with three layers of woolen socks to which known amounts of water had been 
added. In these experiments evaporation was kept at a minimum by placing an 
impermeable rubber sock over the outer fabric sock and bj'^ keeping the tem- 
perature gradient from the skin to the ambient air relatively low. A concen- 
tration of moisture equal to 5 per cent of the weight of the socks then increased 
the conducthdty of the sock assembly by about 14 per cent while moisture equal 
to 10 per cent of the sock weight increased conductivitj'^ about 26 per cent. If 
it is assumed’ that equivalent concentrations of moisture have about the same 
effect on conductivit}'^ of the Arctic Uniform the effect would be to raise the heat 
lost through the clothing from 1 to 25 per cent depending on the amount of 
moisture taken up. On this basis, when our subjects sweated 500 grams per 
hour at 0°F., heat loss due to increased conductivity was estimated at 13 Calories 
per hour Avhile effective loss of heat b}"^ vaporization of the sweat amounted to 
about 125 Calories per hour. In most of these short exposures it is probable 
that heat loss due to moisture in the clothing was unimportant. It would be far 
more important during rest after a period of sweating, or when the clothing be- 
came really wet after several days of exposure. 


Temperature 

°F. 

-f40 

0 

-20 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Men dressed in an Arctic Uniform have been exposed to several degrees of 
cold while performing various levels of activity. Data were obtained on 
sweating, moisture uptake of the clothing, energy expenditure, pulmonary 
ventilation, skin temperature, rectal temperature and comfort. 

The sweating of different subjects while performing the same hard work in the 
same clothing and at the same temperature varied widely, between about 350 
and 725 grams per hour. The subjects who sweated more, generally had higher 
skin and rectal temperatures as well as higher pulse rates and greater energj’- 
production. 

The week-to-week variability of values obtained on any .one individual was 
small except as regards sweating, for which the coefficient of variability was 
about 11 per cent. 

During experiments at temperatures between 40° and — 40°F. most of the 
sweat secreted was taken up by the clothing; a larger proportion wrs taken up at 
the lower temperatures. When sweating was moderate the uptake was confined 
to the outer layers, but when profuse the underclothing was soaked. . A hy- 
pothesis Avas formulated to explain the principles governing the behaAuor of the 
sweat and was found to be tenable for the data. According to this hypothesis 
the transfer of sweat from the skin does not depend on the over-all difference in 
vapor pressure between the skin and ambient air; it does depend o, on the vapor 
pressure difference from layer to layer in the system consisting of skin, clothing 
layers and ambient air, and b, on the specific resistance to vapor transfer pro- 
vided by the fabrics and the air trapped in the clothing. Because the vapor 
pressure difference between the relatively warm inner layers and the cool outer 
layers is large there is little tendency to pick up moisture unless sweating is pro- 
fuse; hoAvever, the vapor pressure difference between the cool outer layers and 
the environment is small with the result that much of the sweat secreted ac- 
cumulates in the outer garments. 

Based on the above hypothesis a method was evolved for determining the net 
sweating efficiency while a man is dressed. Sweating was shown to be an in- 
efficient way to achieve body cooling Avhen men are heavily dressed in the cold 
because much of the sweat originally evaporated at the skin is recondensed in 
the clothing giving back a portion of the heat of condensation to the skin. The 
amount of heat recontributed was shomi to be proportional to a ratio obtained 
by dividing the amount of insulation lying outside the point of condensation by 
the total insulation. During walks at 0°F., the net sweating efficiency Avas 
greatest (betAveen 60 and 75 per cent) at low rates of SAveat production and least 
(40 per cent or less) AA’hen sAA^eating aars profuse. 

The data suggest that when it is possible for men to modify their actiAut}’’ to 
the point of feeling cool but comfortable” during Arctic exposures sweating and 
accumulation of moisture in the clothing Avill be minimal. 

Acknoiolcdgmenls. We are indebted to the Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, 
for the serAdces of Sgts. G. Selden, S. Camitta, R. Williams and E. Ainsworth, 
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ANALYSIS OF FACTORS CONCERNED IN AIAINTAINING ENERGY 
BALANCE FOR DRESSED MEN IN EXTREME COLD; EFFECTS 
OF ACTIVITY ON THE PROTECTIVE VALUE AND COMFORT OF 
AN ARCTIC UNIFORM’ 
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It has been shown that a large fraction of the sweat produced by heavily 
clothed men during work in the cold remains in the clothing and is relatively 
ineffective for skin cooling (Belding, Russell, Darling and Folk, 1947). For 
example, when a man walked at 3.5 miles per hour up a 6.5 per cent grade at 0°F. 
sweat was secreted at a rate of about 500 grams per hour, of which 400 were held 
in the clothing. It was calculated that the net sweat effective for evaporative 
cooling of the skin was 230 grams per hour, which included the 100 grams that 
escaped to the environment, plus 130 grams, the calculated effective equivalent 
of the 400 grams taken up by the clothing. However, despite this low efficiency 
of coohng per gram of sweat it was concluded that sweating could be a quanti- 
tatively important mechanism for heat dissipation; in this example efficienc}’’ 
of cooling by sweat was only 46 per cent, yet 23 per cent of the energj’- produced 
by the man was dissipated by this avenue. 

One purpose of the present investigation ■was to determine at vaiious levels of 
actmty not only what fraction of the total energy produced was lost through 
sweating, but also the part played by the other avenues of energy loss, namely, 
by convection and radiation from the skin, by warming the inspired air and 
vaporizing the water in the lungs, and by performing the work of lifting the bodJ^ 
Such information could then be used for evaluating the thermal protection 
provided by heavy clothing and for revealing factors -which may limit its use- 
fulness. 

Another purpose was to assess the part played by a suit of Arctic clotliing as a 
thermal barrier under various circumstances of use and to evolve a method of 
predicting under what conditions this clothing would provide thermal comfort. 

Most earlier studies of thermal exchanges of clothed men have been concerned 
with effects of light clothing on heat exchanges during moderate actmty or 
while resting. One stimulus for those studies came from the air-conditioning 

' This work was started under a contract recommended by the Committee on Medical 
Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College; it was finished under a contract recommended by the 
Committee on Quartermaster Problems, between the National Academy of Sciences and 
the President and Fellorvs of Harvard College. 

-Present address: Climatic Research Laboratory, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Present address: College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New 
York, New York ’ 
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engineers, who wanted to know the range of temperatures and humidities which 
were comfortable for persons dressed in conventional clothing. Yaglou et al. 
(1927, 1941) and Houghton, Teague, Miller and Yant (1929) have been active 
in providing practical answers to this , question. Perhaps the most complete 
analysis of energy exchanges of lightly clothed as compared with nude men has 
been made at the Pierce Laboratorj'^ (Gagge, Winslow and Herrington, 1938; 
Winslow, Herrington and Gagge, 1938, a,b; and Winslow, Gagge and Herring- 
ton, 1939). Using their method of partitional calorimetry, they determined the 
influence of wall and air temperatures and humidity on storage of body heat 
and on exchanges of heat due to radiation, convection, and evaporation of sweat. 

Gagge, Burton and Bazett (1941) indicated that when the wearer is in 
a “steady state” the heat flow tlirough his clothing by radiation and convection 
(IIci) may be derived by subtracting evaporative heat loss via the lungs and 
skin from metabolic energj'- production; thej’’ further showed that if skin and air 
temperatures are knovm the insulation provided b 3 '' clothing may readily be 
computed. The 3 ’' suggested the “Clo” as a suitable unit of insulation^. In 
those units 

^ ' _ 3.09(T. - Tc) r 

■iclo — Jo 

Uel 


where I do is the insulation in Clo units, T, and Ta are sldn and air temperatures 
in degrees Fahrenheit, h is the insulation in Clo units of the layer of air sur- 
rounding the clothing, and H^ is the heat lost from the body by convection and 
radiation in Cals./mVhr. We wish to point out that this method of calculation 
is strictly applicable only when the insulation over all parts of the body is the 
same. When insulation varies from region to region, as with the Arctic uniform 
used in this study, the insulation values obtained bj'' the above method may be 
in error by 10 per cent or more; however, the method has the advantage of 
being practical and of yielding a useful approximation of insulation value. 

These principles and the new unit of insulation were used in wartime for the 
evaluation of unifonns and sleeping gear designed for militar}^ use in cold weather 
(Burton, 1941; Belding, Darling, Griffin, Robinson and Turrell, 1945). They 
are emplo 3 md here, with modifications, to partition the avenues of energy loss of 
men engaged in various levels of activit 3 ’^ while dressed in Arctic clothing as 
well as to determine the effects of actiAuty on .the insulation pro^dded by clothing 
and to predict the temperature levels for comfort at various activity levels. 

* One Clo is the proteetion provided by an ordinary business suit. It will provide com- 
fort for a man while sitting quietly in a room at 70°F. with air movement at 20 ft./min. and 
humidity less than 50 per cent. Under these comfortable conditions skin temperature, 
T,, averages 92°F., insulation of the air, is 0.78 Clo, and metabolic energy production is 
about 50 Cals./mVhr., of which about 24 per cent, or 12 Cals./m-/hr., are lost by evaporation 
of moisture from the skin and lungs, leaving 38 Cals./mVbr- as the heat lost by radiation 
and convection, Hfi. Then, substituting in equation (1) : 




3.09(92 - 70) 


0.78 


1.0 


38 
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Methods. Two subjects, G. S. and J. B., were studied intensively using 
procedures described by Belding et al. (1947) for deteimination of sweating, 
moisture uptake of the clothing, net effective sweating, energy production, 
pulmonaiy ventilation, average skin temperature, rectal temperature, and com- 
fort. From these data the factors entering into the energy balance equation 
were derived. The equation applicable here was 

ilf + D = {El d- A) -h If + E, + Ha, (2) 

where for convenience all values were expressed in Calories per square meter of 
body surface per hour. 

The factors signified by these symbols are defined and were calculated as 
follows (cf . Belding, Darling, Griffin, Robinson and Turrell, 1945) : 

M = metabolism, and is considered to represent total energy production, both heat 

and external work. This was calculated from oxygen consumption as previously 
described (Belding et al., 1947). 

D = heat loss, or debt of the body mass (— D = heat gain). It was derived (method 

of Burton, 1945a) by weighting change in mean skin temperature one-third and 
in rectal temperature two-thirds to determine the change in average body 
temperature; this value for the change (°C.) was then multiplied by the as- 
sumed specific heat (0.83) and by body weight (Kgm.) to determine the debt in 
' Calories. 

E\ + A = lieat loss as a result of evaporation of water from the lungs (,Ei) and in warming 
the inspired air (4). Values were obtained by using the nomogram prepared 
by Belding et al. (1945); applicable assumptions were that the inspired and 
expired air were saturated with vapor at 0°F. and 91.5°P. respectively (cf. 
Christie and Loomis, 1933); A = 0.65 Ei when ambient temperature is O^F. 
IF = external work of lifting the body in uphill walking experiments. It was cal- 
culated by multiplying kilograms of weight lifted (subject clothing) by 
meters of height climbed and by 427 to convert work in kilogram-meters to 
equivalent Calories. 

E, = heat loss in vaporization of sweat. This was calculated by multiplying the net 
effective sweat values obtained as described by Belding et al. (1947) by 0.58 
Calories per gram. 

Hci = heat loss through the clothing by radiation and convection (and possibly to a 
very limited extent by conduction). This was determined by solving equation 
(2) with Hr! as the only unknown. 

All experiments reported here were conducted at 0°F., -with the subjects 
clothed in the Ai-ctic uniform described in the preceding paper. All experiments 
lasted for two hours, except one; this was a one-hour imn at 6 miles per hour. 

Results and Discussion. Eriergy exchanges as a function of activity. Values 
obtained for the factors entering into energy balance at various levels of activity 
are given in table 1. The levels of activity represented ranged from sitting 
quietly (metabolism at 53 Cals./m’/lir.) to climbing a 12 per cent grade at 3.5 
miles per hour (metabolism at 424 Cals'. /mVhr.). Data on pulmonary venti- 
lation, rectal terhperature changes and net effective sweat, necessaiy for de- 
termination of some of these factors have been presented in table 4 of Belding 
et al. (1947). 

We have data enough on these two subjects to decide in what respects their 
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responses were similar and different. Both men performed 11 of the 16 activities 
represented in table 1, activities ranging in intensity from sitting quietly to 

TABLE 1 

F actors in energy balance when performing. various grades of activity in an 

Arctic Uniform at 0°F. 


(For key to symbols see text; values are in Cals./mS/hr.) 


NO. 

EXPS, 

ACnVITV 
OR SPEED 

GRADE 

if 

D*t 

El + A* 


D 

Set 

^elo 

FINAL T, 


Subject G. 

S. (Ht. 

176 cm. 

\ 

; wt. 62 kgm.; surface area 1.76 

m^) 


! 

m.p.h. 1 

% 

1 








1 

Sit 


53 


7 

0 

-3 

77 


84 

1 

Stand 


63 


9 

0 

11 

88 


79 

1 

1.29 

0 

110 

17 

12 

0 

6 

109 


85 

1 

1.80 

0 

123 

13 

13 

0 

10 

113 

2.0 

86 

1 

2.25 

0 

146 

10 

17 

0 

7 

132 

1.6 

83 

1 

3.00 

0 

167 

18 

18 

0 

26 

141 


85 

3 

3.50 

0 

208 

7 

21 

0 

22 

172 


85 


3.50 

2.75 

238 

0 

25 

15 

32 

166 

■9 

89 


3.50 

3.25 

241 

-2 

24 

17 

42 

156 

mSm 

88 


3.50 

3.75 

264 

0 

24 

20 

38 

182 

1.1 

89 


3.50 

4.50 

260 

-3 

24 

24 

49 

160 


89 • 


3,50 

6.50 

316 

-8 

1 32 

34 

72 

T70 

19 

89 


3.50 

9.75 

364 

-13 

35 

52 

94 

170 

■9 

91 


3.50 

12.00 

424 

-16 

41 

64 

120 

183 

1.1 

90 


Subject J. S. (Ht. 178 cm.; wt. 73 kgm.; surface area 1.90 m") 


1 

1 

1 

Sit 

Stand 

1.29 

0 

59 

72 

112 

45 

38 

33 

11 

18 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

86 

86 

121 

2.7 

2.7 

1.8 

83 

85 

86 

1 

1.80 

0 

137 

21 

21 

0 

6 

131 

1.7 

87 

1 

2.25 

0 

145 

19 

23 

0 

4' 

137 

1.6 

87 

1 

3.00 

0 

173 

8 

29 

0 

6 

146 

• 1.5 

86 

3 

3.50 

0 

189 

-3 

32 

0 

11 

143 

1.5 

88 

1 

3.50 

2.50 

216 

4 

35 

14 

10 

161 

1.3 

88 

1 

3.50 

3.00 

229 

3 

39 

17 

17 

159 

1.3 

88 

1 

3.50 

3.25 

228 

3 

36 

18 

26 

151 

1.4 

89 

1 

3.50 

4.50 

262 

-2 

37 

25 

35 

163 

1.3 

89 

7 

3.50 

6.50 

304 

-11 

48 

36 

49 

160 

1.3 ' 

89 

2 

3.50 

9.75 

371 

-21 

58 

55 

72 

165 

1.3 

91 


* Data necessary for deriving these values are presented in the paper by Belding et al. 
(1947). 

t In calculating heat debt an initial mean skin temperature of 90°F. was assumed. 


climbing a 9.75 per cent grade. The average values obtained on each man in 
the eleven experiments appear in table 2. 

Since for both men a, average energy production was the same on a unit sur- 
face area basis; 6, average final rectal temperature was the same; c, average final 
skin temperature differed b 3 ' onl 3 ' 1.5°F., and d, average heat debt of the body 
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mass differed by less than 2 Cals./m-/hr., it may" be concluded that the tetn- 
perature-regulating centers of both men accomplished about the same adjust- 
ment of energy’- loss to energy production at any one level of actmty. In other 
■words the “setting” of the temperature-regulating center, while differing from 
activity to activity, was at corresponding levels of activity the same for both 
men. 

Total energy loss was about the same for both men at any one activity, and two 
components of total energy loss were about the same, namely, heat loss through 
the clothing (i?cz) and energy loss as work (Tl^). However, losses through 
respiration {Ei + A) and through sweating (Ei) were quite different for the two 
men. Subject G. S. had a volume of ventilation which averaged 36 per cent 
less than J. S. at each actmty, and accordingly his loss of heat by this avenue 
averaged 10.8 Cals./mVhr. less than that of J. S. G. S. compensated for this by 
sweating more, with the result that he lost 9.6 Cals./m^/hr. more by evaporation 

TABLE 2 


Average values obtained in the eleven experiments performed by both subjects 


PACTOR IN ZN- 
EZGV BALANCE 

1 

G. S. 

J. S. 

DIPP, 

BODY TEUPERATtmE 

B 

IH| 

DIFP. 

i 

Cals,/m'^/hr. 

I Cals./m^/hr. 

Cals./m^/hr. 


"F. 

°F. 

°F. 

M 

186.5 

186.5 

0.0 

Final skin T. 

85.4 

83.9 

4-1.5 

D 

10.1 

11.8 

-1.7 

Initial rectal T. 

98.8 

98.4 


El + A 

19.3 ' 

30.1 

-10.8 

Final rectal T. 

99.4 

99.4 


W* 

31.8 

33.5 

-1.7 





E. 

30.3 

20.7 

4-9.6 





Hci 

135.3 

135.4 

-0.1 






* In 4 uphill walking experiments only. 


pf sweat than did J. S. It is now evident that the extra sweat secreted by G. S. 
was secreted in an amount appropriate to compensate for his smaller heat loss 
via respiration (cf. Belding et ah, 1947). 

Figure 1, prepared from the data in table 1, shows graphically the interre- ' 
lations of the factors concerned in energy balance at various levels of energy 
production. The figure indicates: 

a. That for each man heat lost in respiration was a straight line function of 
metabolism approximately described as follows: 

for G.Q.: El + A = O.IOM for J. S.: Ei + A = 0.16M 

b. That the external work done was proportional to total energy production 
when grade of climb was varied between 0 and 12 per cent at a speed of 3.5 miles 
per hour; the energy cost of doing one Calorie of external work under these con- 
ditions was 3.3 Calories, or expressed in another way the net efficiency of energy 
expenditure during climbing was 30 per cent. 

c. That at rates of energy production up to about 200 Cals./mVhr. effective 
heat loss by sweating was constant and relatively small in amount (5-10 Cals./- 
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mVtr.) but that at higher levels of producion the heat loss through sweating 
was proportional to the rise above 200 Cals./m^/hr. and was the most important 
means of adjusting heat loss. 

d. That the combined avenues of convection and radiation (J?ci) were at all 
levels of energy production quantitatively the most important for energy loss 
and that total loss by these avenues increased sharply until energy production 
reached about 200 Cals./mVhr., then levelled off. 

e. That balance of energy production and loss (D = 0) occurred only at a 
production level of about 250 Cals./mVhr.; cooling and warming of the body 
mass were proportional respectively to the fall or rise in energy production from 
the level of 250 Cals./m^/hr., or 

for G. S.: D = 0.15 (250-M) for J. S.: D = 0.20 (250-M) 

Under these particular experimental conditions the mode of adjustment of 
energy loss to production was markedly different over the low and high ranges of 



Pig. 1. Part played fay various avenues of energy loss at several rates of metabolic 
energy production. For key to symbols see text. 

energy production. Below about 200 Cals./mYhr. changes in energy loss by 
the combination of convection and radiation were most important, whereas at 
higher energy production levels sweating and external work were most im- 
portant (table 3). 

It is pure coincidence that thermal sweating (as evidenced by rise in U, values 
above the base value of 5-10 Cals./mVhr. indicative of insensihle perepiration) 
and external work both first appeared when energy production rose above about 
200 Cals./mVhr. Had no climbing been done at levels of energy production 
higher than 200 Cals./mVhr., we believe that F, would have approximated the 
value of E, -j- TF in these experiments. Evidence suggesting that this would be 
so is presented in table 4, which gives the results of level walking experiments 
in which energv" expenditure was about 260 Cals./mVhr. 

It also seems likely that in downhill walking E, would have been reduced bj- 
an amount equivalent to the negative work of descent. 
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Effects of activity on the insulation value of clothing. The resistance provided 
by the clothing against heat losses by convection and radiation, i.e., the Clo 
value, was more than twice as great w'hen the subjects sat or stood quietly as 
when they walked moderately fast (table 1).® When insulation was plotted 
as a function of the speed of level progression (fig. 2) incorporating results of 
additional walking experiments at 4.5 miles per hour and a running experi- 

TABLE 3 


Part 'played hy factors in adjusting energy loss to energy production 
(Average of data on both subjects)* 


FACTOR 

i 

■WITH ENERGY PRODTJCtlON 
BELOW 200 CALS./uVhR. 

WITH ENERGY PRODHCTION 
ABOVE 200 CAES./uVnR. 

Convection and radiation (Hci) 

71% 

10% 

Sweating (E,) 

16 

1 41 

External work (TP) 

0 

36 

Respiration (Ei + A) 

13 

13 


100% 

100% 


* Percentage by which the total energy losses were excessive, i.e., caused accumulation 
of body heat debt, at energy production levels below 250 Cals./mVhr., is represented by 


0.18(250 - M) ■ 

M ^ 

percentage by which energy losses were deficient above 250 Cals./mVhr. is given by the 
same expression. 


• TABLE 4 


Comparison of energy losses by evaporation of sweat (E.) and work (IP) in level and 
uphill walking experiments which involved similar energy expenditure 


SUBJECT 

1 SPEED 

GRADE 

t " 

E. 

W ! 

E, -p ir 


m.p.h. 

% 





G. S. 

4.5 

0.0 

261 

58 

0 i 

58 

G. S. 

3.5 

4.5 

260 

49 

24 , 

73 

J. S. 

4.5 

0.0 

261 

63 

1 

0 

63 

J. S. 

3.5 

4.5 

262 

35 

25 

60 


ment at 6.0 miles per hour it was found that the regression of insulation with 
speed takes the form of a curve. Starting at about 2.7 Clos when standing, and 
initially steep, this curve flattens out at 1.2 to 1.3 Clos when speed is 4 miles 

Example to show method of calculation using equation (1); when [subject G. S. was 

sitting quietly Ido = ■ ^ — 0.4 = 3.1. The value 87°F. was used for 7’. because it 

lies midwa5' between 90 F., the assumed initial mean skin temperature, and 84°F., the 
measured final skin temperature; 0.4 is the insulation of the air with the 2-mire per hour 
turbulent wind that blows in our cold room (cf. Burton, 1945b, for discussion of effects of 
wind and temperature on la). 
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per hour or greater. Although it frequently had been observed that any shift 
in the position of the body when clothing or sleeping bags were worn in the cold 
room caused subjects to feel colder, it had not been anticipated that systematic 
body movements could decrease the effective insulation of clothing to. less than 
half of the value when quiet. 

This decrease in effective insulation was so large that reinspection of the 
values for factors in the heat balance equation seemed desirable. , Of the factors 
determining the value of Hci in the equation the only one seriously contestable 
is Ea, which was derived from the calculated value for net effective sweat using 
the method described by Belding et al. (1947). What if all the sweat secreted 
in these experiments were efficient for skin cooling (actually an impossibly 
favorable situation'since so much remained in the clothing) ? Then, in a sample 
case, when G. S. walked at 3.5 miles per hour on the level the insulation value 



SPEEID MPH ON LEVEL 

Fig. 2. Insulation provided by Arctic Uniform as a function of speed of forward pro- 
gression. 

would have been calculated as 1.4 CIos instead of the 1.2 Clos arrived at when E, 
was calculated in the way that we have recommended; it is clear that no ma- 
nipulation of the value for E, could possibly raise the insulation value of the 
clothing in this walking experiment to the value obtained when the man was not 
exercising. Further calculations show that had the insulation remained at the 
large value found during quiet standing (2.7 Clos) the subject would have had to 
sweat over 600 grams in two hours to maintain the same thermal balance even if 
every gram had been 100 per cent effective for skin cooling; sweating wouldbave 
had to exceed 1200 grams ndth the net sweating efficiency which we believe would 
have been applicable. Yet actually the man onty sweated 253 grams in this 
experiment. The fact that Icu was 1.2 instead of 2.7 during this walk not only 
meant a predicted saving of sweat of about 1000 grams in two hours, but also 
meant that the subject was comfortable instead of excessively warm in this 
clothing while performing this task. The situation is qualitatively similar for 
J. S. under the same walking conditions, and for other walking experiments on 
both subjects. It must be concluded, then, not only that the insulation of this 
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clotbiDg was reduced during activity, but also that this reduction was appro- 
priate in that it greatly reduced the requirement for sweating. 

It would be interesting to learn whether increased radiation or increased con- 
vection was responsible for the extra transfer of heat during activity. Potential 
heat exchanges between the skin and environment were, of course, reduced enor- 
mously by the presence of clothing. If no clothing had been worn and skin 
temperature had been maintained at 85“F. calculations made using constants 
suggested by Burton (1945b) show that combined losses by radiation and con- 
vection would have approximated 650 Cals./m-/hr., of which about one-fifth 
would have been lost by radiation. Tliis may be compared A\dth the actual loss 
by these combined avenues of about 85 Cals./m-/hr. in the sitting and standing 
experiments and of up to 170 Cals./m-/hr. in the walking experiments. Thus 
it is fair to say that the clothing blocked about 74 to 87 per cent of potential 
heat loss by radiation and convection. 


TABLE 5 



MEAN TEMP. OF SKIN 

1 MEAN TEMP. OF 

1 SURFACE OF CLOTHING 

1 GRADIENT 


°F. 

°F. 

°E. 

Sitting quietly 

Walking at 3.5 m.p.h. up a 6.5 

84 

7 

77 

per cent grade 

89 

14 

75 


1-* 

Unfortunately it was not feasible to separate the effects of the clothing on 
losses by radiation and convection. Burton (1943) found that heat loss through 
kapok-filled air spaces was about 15 per cent greater when the spaces were 
bounded by plates rvith blackened inner surfaces than Avhen the^’^ were bounded 
b 3 ’' plates with polished inner reflecting surfaces. This may be taken as an in- 
dication that at least 15 per cent of the heat loss through our clothing was by, 
radiation. In attempting explanation of the difference in resistance to heat 
flow during walking and resting it would seem reasonable to suppose that con- 
vective losses were more influenced than radiation losses because such radiation 
as occurred from layer to layer would presumably be affected only by a changed 
gradient of temperature through the items of clothing. That such a change in 
gradient was small and in a direction to decrease transfer by radiation is indi- 
cated by the avei'age skin temperatures and surface temperatures of the clothing 
in sitting and walking experiments (table 5). The latter were obtained both 
with a radiometer and with thermocouples. 

It is relatively easy to see how increased convection losses might occur during 
walking experiments a, as a result of actual infiltration of cold air into the 
clothing at the garment openings or through the outer windbreak fabrics, or b, as 
a result of mixing the air trapped under the windbreak garments. However, it is 
not necessary to use the first explanation because when an air-impermeable 
outer covering (sealed carefully at the ankles, wrists, waist and margins of the 
face) was substituted for the usual windbreak outer garments effective insulation 
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during walking fell off fullj'^ as much (table 6). In these experiments the sub- 
jects walked at 3.5 miles per hour up a 6.5 per cent grade. 

With infiltration of air into the clothing ruled out as an explanation for the 
decrease in effective insulation during walking we turn to an examination of the 
clothing to determine whether it is reasonable that mixing of air vdthin the 
clothing should result in a twofold or greater variability in transfer of heat at the 
same temperature gradient. Certain unpublished data of Paul Siple and his 
co-workers of the Research and Development Branch, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, are useful here. These workers measured the actual thiclcness of the 
individual garments making up the Arctic Uniform and then determined the 
girth of wearers as successive layers of the clothing were added over the body. 
They found that the average total thickness of the fabrics was only about 0.38 
inch, but that the total thickness when they were worn on the body averaged 
about 1.12 inches. The air spaces between the layers must then have had a total 
thickness of about 0.74 inch. If we assume that these values applied for our 
subjects what insulation did the fabrics and the air spaces between them provide 


TABLE 6 


1 

CLOTSIKG ! 

SUBJECT C. S. 

SUBJECT J. S. 


No. exps. 


No. exps. 

Iclo 

Arctic Uniform; regular windbreaks. . , 
Arctic Uniform; air-impermeable 

7 

1.2 

.7 

1.3 

windbreaks 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.1 


when our subjects sat and stood quietlj’’? When thermal conductivity apparatus 
has been used with fabrics of moderate densit}’’, such as pile fabrics, it has been 
found (cf. Burton, 1943; also Speakman and Chamberlain, 1930) that the in- 
sulation provided by new, clean garments a, was essentially proportional to 
thickness, b, depended very little on the material or weave used, and c, was about 
the same as the insulation provided by dead air (about 4.7 Clos per inch). With 
fabrics of greater density insulation declined somewhat and was greater for wool 
than for cotton fibres. For this Arctic clothing it seemed fair to figure the 
fabric insulation at 4.5 Clos per inch, which gave about 1 .7 Clos for the thickness 
of 0.38 inch. 

The data of Burton (1943) are also helpful for calculation of the insulation 
available from the air between fabric layers. He found that air trapped between 
two stationar}’’, horizontal plates provided 0.31 Clo for the first 0.1 inch of thick- 
ness, 0.24 for the second, and 0.11 for the third, and that after thickness reached 
0.4 inch the insulation rose no further but totalled about 0.72 Clo. This in- 
formation was used to calculate the insulation provided by each of the spaces 
between the gaiments of our Arctic Uniform. On this basis it was predicted 
that the total insulation of these air spaces was about 1.4 Clos when the men 
were not mordng, girdng a predicted total insulation under these conditions of 
1.7 -f 1.4 = 3.1 Clos.. (This value does not include la, the insulation provided 
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by the relatively inert layer of air against the outside of the outei layei 
of clothing.) 

We can only speculate concerning the effects of forced circulation of the air 
in the clothing due to frequent and ample body movements. A clue to the effect 
on insulation of the air trapped in the layers may be gained from the 
known effects of air movement on la- la is a curvilinear function of wind velocity 
(Burton, 1945 b) falling sharply from about 0.8 Clo when air movement is equiv- 
alent to a straight wind of 35 ft. per minute to 0.1 Clo at very high wind veloc- 
ities. Since this insulation would theoretically be applicable at each side of 
each air layer reduction in insulation could be only to 0.2 Clo per space or from 
an average maximum of 1.4 Clos when a subject was quiet to a minimum of 
about 0.5 Clo during movement. This alone would result in a reduction of total 
insulation from 3.1 to 2.2 Clos. However, there is no reason to believe that 
circulation of air nothin the garments would be restricted to channels between 
the garments. The fabrics, except for those in the windbreak items, have a 
relatively high air permeabiUty, and body movements may well pump air back 
and forth through them in an amount sufficient to reduce markedly the insulation 
which they provide. 

Use of a heated cylinder to show effects of movement on insxilation. Because of 
the indirect methods used in computing these insulation values of clothing from 
data obtained on men it was decided to check the finding that movement causes 
a decrease in insulation value of Ai'ctic clothing by making direct deteiminations 
on a physical model. Accordingly a thermal conductivity apparatus was con- 
structed in the form of a heated cylinder with dimensions approximating those of 
a human arm. This cjffinder could be driven back and forth to simulate tlie 
movements of an aim during walking. • 

The cylinder was 3.5 inches in diameter and consisted of three separately heated parts, 
a central or test section 12 inches long, and two end sections 4 inches long which were used 
as thermal guard rings. A constant surface temperature (92°?.) , was maintained on the 
test section by a Thermistor Electronic Thermo regulator. (This cylinder was similar in 
many respects to a stationary cylinder designed by the Climatic Research Laboratory of 
the Office of the Quartermaster General; the thermoregulator was furnished by courtesy of 
that laboratory.) A watt-hour-meter wm used to measure the heat put into the test section 
to maintain this surface temperature. During operation no heat passed through the ends 
of the test section because both end (guard ring) sections were maintained at the interniil 
temperature of the test section by carefully adjusting the heat to each guard ring with 
Variac transformers. Four thermocouples on the partitions between the sections in- 
dicated when heat was needed in the guard rings, and the temperature of the cylinder sur- 
face was measured at five locations by other thermocouples. Movement was accomplished 
by suspending the cylinder on the side of a 5.0 inch vertical disc which could be turned at 
various frequencies. When in motion the top of the cylinder described the circumference 
of the vertical disc, while the bottom either swung freely, or else was restricted to set am- 
plitudes by the use of padded rings of various sizes. 

Sleeves were cut from garments of the Arctic Uniform, drawn over tbe cylinder 
and bound.tightly to the top guard ring. The fit of the four sleeves (from the 
underwear, shirt, pile parka and cotton windbreak parka) resembled that of the 
same clothing on a human arm in that the underwear fitted fairly snugly whereas 
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the other garments hung loosely Anth ob\dous air spaces betAveen layers. Three 
sets of experiments AA'ere conducted, the results of AA^hich are summarized in 
table 7. 

The results indicate that nearly as great reductions in insulation are obtain- 
able by moA^ing the model as Avere observed AA^hen men AA-ere AA'alking rapidly or 
running, and that this is true even Avhen infiltration of room air into the gar- 
ments is preA’-ented. 

The measurements made on this heated cylinder seem to confirm the finding 
on men that the thermal insulation proAuded by an Ai’ctic Uniform is markedly 
diminished during mpA'ement even though the absolute values obtained on the 
cyhnder do not correspond AA'ith those found AA'ith the AA'hole uniform on men. 

^Vhen the fit of garments on the cylinder AA^as tight no such decrease in in- 
sulation as a result of motion AA^as observed. , 

TABLE 7 


Insulation values obtained with sleeves of Arctic Uniform worn over movable copper cylinder 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLOTHING 


INSULATION (Clo) 


ON CYLINDER 

Cylinder 

still 

Cylinder 

moving* 

Reduction in insul- 
ation due to moving 

Sleeves of regular garments of Arctic Uni- 
form; bottom of sleeves unbound 

1.7 

0.9 

47% 

Sleeves of regular garments of Arctic Uni- 
form; bottom of Aviridbreak sleeve 
bound to bottom of cylinder 

1.9 

1.2 

37% 

Sleeves of inner regular garments of 
Arctic Uniform; outer sleeve made of 
rubber dam (air-impermeable) and 
bound to bottom of cylinder 

2.1 

1.3 

38% 


* At 62 cycles per minute, the approximate frequence of arm movement when walking 
at 3.5 miles per hour; higher Clo values AA'ere obtained with lesser amplitudes of movement. 


Prediction of conditions under which the Arctic Uniform will he adequate. When 
the insulation A^alue of clothing is knoAvn it is possible to predict AA'hat environ- 
mental temperature aa-IU be comfortable at Amrious levels of activity. The 
relation betAveen ambient temperature for comfort and thermal insulation may 
be approximately expressed as: 

rj, ^ 3.097, - {Icio + 7a)(0.75M) , (3) 

3.09 

Values for 7,, I do, la and M Avith this Arctic Uniform Avere assigned on the basis 
of the folloAving considerations. It has been our experience that the mean skin 
temperature for comfoi-t in the open does not A'-arj’’ greatly Avith activity, and may 
be as loAV as 90°F. ; accordingly 90°F. may be used for 7,. I a may reasonably vaiy 
betAveen 0.2 and 0.6 Clo in the open; Ave select the A^alue of 0.4, AA’hich is ap- 
plicable for a 1.8 to 3.5 miles per hour AAdnd and for our cold room. The aA^erage 
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energy production of tlie two subjects for each speed of level progression is ob- 
tained from table 1 , and the average hu value at each speed from figure 2. The 
expression 0.75ilf is used to approximate the heat losses by radiation and con- 
vection (Hoi); the ^assumption is that Ei + A + was 25 per cent of M] this 
is reasonable on the basis of the data on distribution of heat losses in experiments 
in which our men were comfortable; it also agrees closely with the findings for 
evaporative heat loss from resting subjects in a comfortable emdronment (Gep- 
hart and DuBois, 1916). 

On the basis of these assumptions it is now possible to predict the air temper- 
ature for comfort while engaged in various activities. Results of such pre- 
dictions are plotted in figure 3. The consensus of several subjects regarding 
comfort at various activities and environmental temperatures in about 100 



Fig. 3. Ambient temperatures for prolonged comfort in the Arctic Uniform at various 
activities. Solid line predicts conditions for prolonged comfort on the basis of our data 
on the insulation provided at various activities. (This insulation is indicated along the 
top of the figure.) Consensus of actual experience of subjects in two-liour exposures is also 
given where available. The broken line predicts the conditions for comfort if insulation 
remained 2.7 Clos regardless of activity. V/iud — 2.5 miles per hour. 

two-hour exposures in this uniform has been superimposed on this figure, and is 
found to agree well with the predictions. The range of temperatures ivithin 
which a man was comfortable for this length of time while performing one activ- 
ity was apparently somewhere between 20° and 40°F. The range of energy 
production (during level progression) over which comfort was observed was 
from 70 to 100 Cals./mVhr. at an 3 ’^ one emdronmental temperature. 

The curve predicting comfort conditions in figure 3 would be displaced to- 
ward colder ambients if sunshine were present , (cf. Blum, 1945, and Siple, 1945, 
for estimates of its effect). We would expect it to be displaced toward warmer 
arnbients if part of the energy were expended in external work such as mountain 
climbing because another avenue of energy loss would be added. On the other 
hand, when walking down a mountain we would expect it to be displaced toward 
colder ambients. 

The fact that effective insulation decreases when the intensity of activity in- 
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creases is of practical consequence. It means a, that maximum protection is 
provided when most needed, i,e., Avhen men are idle. It also means h, that the 
range of activities within whicl^ a given assembly will provide comfort is larger. 
For e.xample, in two-hour exposures men Avere actually comfortable at 40°F. 
Avhen sitting quietly or Avhen strolling at 2.3 miles per hour, activities involving 
energy production betAveen 50 and 150 Cals./mVhr., Avhile at 0°F. the men Avere 
comfortable Avhile Avalking at 2.3 miles per hour and at 3.5 miles per hour, 
actmties involving energy production betAveen 150 and 220 Cals./mVhr. If 
the insulation had been 2.7 CIos at all actmty levels the curve showing ambient 
temperature for comfort as a function of energy production Avould have been a 
straight line Avith a slope so much steeper (see the broken line in fig. 3) that the 
range of energj^ production AA'ithin Avhich comfort could be expected at any one 
ambient temperature AA^ould have been reduced to about half Avhat it actually 
AA^as, i.e., to betAA’een 35 and 50 Cals./mVhr. 

TABLE 8 

Predicted requirements for insulation from clothing under conditions of shade and a 2h-mile 
per hour wind at 3 ambient temperatures 

Actual protection provided by the Arctic Uniform is given; Avhere protection require- 
ments are within 25 per cent of actual protection provided by the Arctic Uniform they 
appear in italics. 


ACTIVITY 

1 

M . 

1 

-)-40“F. 

1 

-40”F. 

ACTUAL hlo 
OF ARCTIC 
UNIFORU 

Sitting ; 

50 ' 

3.7 

7.0 

10.3 

2.9 

Standing 

60 

3.0 

5.8 

8.5 

2.7 

Strolling 2.25 m.p.h 

145 

' 1.0 

2.2 

3.3 

1.6 

Level walking 3.5 m.p.h 

200 

0.6 

1.6 

2.3 

1 '4 

Walking 3.5 m.p.h. up 6.5% grade 

300 

0.4 

1.1 

1.7 

1.3 

Level AA'alking 4.5 m.p.h 

260 

0.4 

1.0 

1.7 

1.3 




Perhaps clothing could be developed the insulation of Avhich Avould varj" to 
such an extent that the same clothing Avould be proper at one environmental 
temperature AAdiether a man Avas seated, standing quietly or Avalking at a brisk 
pace. Table 8 shoAvs AA'hat the insulation should be to provide comfort for men 
engaged in several different activities at anj'' one of three environmental tem- 
peratures. Assumptions Avere those made in preparation of figure 2 except that 
where TF Avas applicable it Avas subtracted from 0.75 M. Assuming that it 
Avould be desirable, hoAv close could aa’^c come to proAuding a uniform Avhich Aimuld 
be reasonably adequate at 40°F. regardless of activity? The present Arctic 
Uniform Avould be satisfactorj’' Avhile sitting or standing, but AAmuld offer far too 
much protection if Avorn buttoned up during hard A\'ork. Possibly if all four 
garments covering the trunk could be opened doAA'n the front insulation proAuded 
Avould be reduced to the required 0.4 Clo, but it Avould be cumbersome to Avear 
this large bulk of clothing unless most of a man’s time aa'ss being spent quietly, 
e.g., in a’foxhole. At 0°F. the bulk required for protection during sitting and 
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standing is such that freedom of movement would be hampered. Actuall}' the 
warmest clothing that we have ever studied provided only about 5 Clos of pro- 
tection; this means that at below zero temperatures a man must be active most 
of the time to avoid becoming cold even when wearing the warmest clothing 
(at night he will be fortunate if he has a sleeping bag that provides 10 Clos of 
protection). If it were possible to fabricate a clothing assembly which would 
provide the protection necessary at various activities at one ambient temperature 
this characteristic should be partially under control of the wearer, that is, it 
should involve buttoning or some such control. Otherwise if a man found 
himself in a climate too cold for his clothing he could not warm himself up by 
exercising, but would have to resort to means of raising energy production which 
did not increase frequency or amplitude of movement, such as voluntary shiver- 
ing or isometric contraction of large muscle groups. 

Presumably the reason for specifying several separate, relatively thin, looselj’’ 
fitting items for this Arctic Uniform rather than one or two thick items was to 
furnish one set of garrnents that could be used selectively in securing necessary 
protection while soldiers were engaged in various activities over a wide range of 
environmental temperatures. These studies of physiological responses have 
served to indicate additional virtues of this uniform which were perhaps not 
wholly appreciated by the Arctic experts who helped design it. One was that 
the complete assembl}'’ gave considerably greater warmth for its weight during 
rest because of the presence of several layers of relativelj’^ inert air between the 
garments. Another was that because such a large part of the potential pro- 
tection of the assembly depended on insulation provided by inert air between 
garments the insulation was reduced markedlj'’ when body movements “pumped” 
this air back and forth during exercise. Such a decrease in effective insulation 
during exercise is considered a desirable feature of any clothing assembly be- 
cause it extends the usefulness over a broader range of activities at any one 
ambient temperature, and because it reduces the amount of sweating necessary 
to eliminate the heat produced at high levels of acthdty . 

SXJMaiART AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Two subjects have been exposed at 0°P. while dressed in an Arctic Uniform 
and while engaged in controlled activities involving a vdde range of energy pro- 
duction. Measurements were made of ox^'^gen consumption, pulmonaiy ven- 
tilation, body weight loss, moisture uptake of the clothing, and rectal and skin 
temperatures. The results were used in calculating heat production, body heat 
debt, sweating, effective heat loss by sweating, evaporative heat, loss from the 
lungs, heat loss from the lungs in warming the air, external work, heat 
loss tlirough the clothing, and insulation value of the clothing. 

2. Activities consisted of sitting, standing and walking at various speeds on 
the level and uphill. In the lower range of activities (50-70 Cals./m=/hr.) 
tire men were cold, in the upper they were hot (energj'- production 300 to 500 
Cals./mVhr.). Under these environmental conditions the principal mode of 
adjustment of energy loss at energy production levels below 200 Cals./m-/hr. 
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was by modification of convection and radiation losses through the clothing, 
whereas at higher levels of production, sweating, or sweating and external work 
were the most important. Heat expended as a result of sweating during level 
walking about equalled the sum of energy expended in external work and in 
evaporation of sweat when walking uphill (at a slower speed) Avith the same 
energy production. 

3. Energy losses exactly equalled energy production only at a metabolic level 
of about 250 Cals./myhr. At lower production levels mean body temperature 
fell and at higher ones it rose. 

4. One subject AA^ho averaged 36 per cent less volume of respiration than the 
other at the same level of activity, and had correspondingly smaller heat losses 
from the lungs, SAveated enough more than the other subject to compensate for his 
smaller heat loss in breathing. Since these tAA'o subjects had quite similar energy 
production (per unit surface area), body heat debt, skin temperature, and rectal 
temperature, it Avas concluded that the “settings” of the temperature regulating 
centers of these tAvo men AA^hen engaging in similar activities Avere quite similar. 

5. The insulation provided by the clothing Avas a curAulinear function of speed 
of level progression, Avas 2.7 Clos AA^hen the subjects AA^ere standing quietly, 1.6 
AA'hen Avalking at 2.25 miles per hour, and 1.2 when running at 6 miles per « 
hour. Convection currents set up betAveen the layers of clothing and through 
the relatively air-permeable garments lying under the AAundbreak layer Avere held 
to be responsible for this decrease in insulation. 

6. Predictions were made concerning the ambient temperatures for comfort 
in this uniform at various grades of activity and Avere shoAAm to agree with ex- 
perience of a number of subjects. Consideration Avas also given to the desir- 
ability and possibility of designing clothing which Avould maintain comfort at 
some one temperature regardless of activity. 
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Ever since the observation of Drury and Szent-Gyorgyi (1, 2) that adenosine 
compounds, free or phosphorylated, exert a marked depression on the arterial 
blood pressure, interest has been directed toward this group of compounds as pos- 
sible factors in traumatic shock, particularly that resulting from crushing 
injuries. From the work of Embden and his group (3) and of Fiske and 
Subbarow (4) it is well established that skeletal muscle is' rich in phosphorylated 
adenosine compounds. The possibility of adenylic acid or adenyl-pyrophosphate 
being responsible for traumatic shock has been suggested by many authors since 
1930 (5-8). Release of adenosine-like substances into the blood as the result 
of trauma has also been repoiiied (6, 7). 

The determination of adenosine compounds in dilute solution has so far been 
based on its pharmacological effect on smooth muscle. This technique, al- 
though sensitive, is not only tedious but also rather nonspecific. By means of 
differential ultraviolet spectroscopy carried out vdth specific deaminases (9), it 
has been possible to determine adenosine compounds in small samples of plasma 
in concentrations as low as 0.5 mgm. per cent or less. 

Using these specific anal3dical procedures, the plasma levels of several of the 
pure adenosine compounds have been correlated noth the decrease in blood 
pressure resulting from their administration. Subsequently, the plasma of 
shocked animals was tested to establish whether or not there was a sufficient 
concentration of adenosine compounds to explain the hypotension. In addition, 
since deaminated adenosine compounds (inosine and inosine phosphates) are 
pharmacologicallj'- inert (7)-, enzymes capable of deaminating the purine de- 
pressor substances were tested in vivo for their ability to overcome the depressor 
action of injected adenosine derivatives or to elevate the blood pressure of 
shocked animals. 

Methods and pkocedhre. Ai-terial or venous blood samples (2 to 4 ml.) 
were heparinized and the plasma was analyzed for adenosine compounds by 
optical methods described elsewhere (9, 10). The free and phosphorylated 
adenosine derivatives were usually measured together, since they all have de- 
pressor acthdty. 

Both rabbits and dogs were used for the shock expeiiments. For rabbits, 
spinal anesthesia proved more satisfactoiy than ether and was used in the later 

'Present address: Institute for Medical Physiologj', University of Copcniiagcn, 
Denmark. 

- Tlie hydrolysis products of adenosine (adenine and ribose) arc also inactive. 
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experiments. This was accomplished either by spinal section in the lower 
lumbar region or by intraspinal injection of novocaine in the same aiea. The 
animals thus prepared remained apparently unaffected while the trauma was 
being applied (500 to 800 blows' wth a mallet over the complete area of 1 ex- 
tremity) and for the first 4 or 5 minutes after traumatization. Soon thereafter 
the nnimnls became weak and drowsjL If, after administering the trauma, the 
systolic pressure was 85 mm. mercury or higher the traumatized extremity was 
subjected to additional mechanical damage until the arterial pressure fell below 
85 mm. The damaged extremity was then bandaged in tape to prevent undue 
swelling. 

For the shock experiments vith dogs, general ether anesthesia was used and 
both legs were usually subjected to mechanical trauma in order to cause sufficient 
decrease in the arterial blood pressure. 

Results. Action of adenylic acid on blood pressure^. Dogs were infused 
through the ear vein vnth a solution of adenylic acid (3-adenylic acid or 5-adenylic 
acid) and the arterial blood pressure ivas measured at intervals before, during, 
and after the infusion by direct femoral puncture (under local anesthesia). 
Blood samples were drawn from the jugular vein of the side opposite to that in 
which the adenylic acid solution was infused. 

Table 1 summarizes the results obtained in an experiment in which 750 mgm. 
of 3-adenylic acid** (yeast adenylic acid) in 125 ml. saline were infused at a rate of 
about 35 mgm. per minute. The data indicate that the presence of 2 to 5 mgm. 
per cent of 3'adenylic acid in the plasma of the general circulation results in a 
moderate to severe decrease in the arterial blood pressure. The steep rise and 
fall in the concentration seems of interest. The level in the plasma fell from 80 
mgm. per cent during the administration to 5 mgm. per cent, 8 minutes after the 
end of the infusion. This fall in the concentration of 3-adenylic acid in the circu- 
lating plasma can not be explained solely by diffusion into the extracellular spaces 
because of the low levels reached, but must be attributed to penetration into the 
cells arid/or destruction. 

In table 2 are summarized the results of an analogous experiment in which 250 
mgm. of 5-adenylic acid® (muscle adenylic acid) in 70 ml. saline were injected 
at a rate of 30 mgm. per minute. 

The 5-adenylic acid produced a surprisingly small increase in the plasma 
level of adenylic acid, even during the period of injection. The discrepancies be- 
tween the plasma levels produced by the 3- and 5-adenylic acids are much greater 
than the 3-fold difference in the amounts of the two acids injected. The blood 
pressure was definitely lowered during the period of injection but returned almost 
to normal within 4 minutes after the end of the infusion. Gillespie (12) reported 
that 5-adenylic acid is a more powerful depressor than 3-adenylic acid. It seems 
likely that 5-adenylic acid may pass much more readily than 3-adenyiic acid into 

® These experiments were performed iii co-operation with Drs. C. R. Houck and P. N. 
Craig of New York University, College of Medicine, to whom we express our sincere thanks 

^ B. L. Lemke Co., New York, N. Y. 

' -Armour and Co., Chicago, 111. 
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the cells. Moreover, various tissues, particularly skeletal muscle, contain enzymes 
capable of deaminating S-adenylic acid. 

Action of polyphosphorylated 5-adenylic acids on blood pressure. Adenosine 
triphosphate is generally considered to be a much more potent substance pharma- 
cologically than adenylic acid (adenosine monophosphate). Thus, Fleisch 
and Weger (13) report that for the cat and dog adenosine triphosphate is a 

TABLE 1 ■ ' ' TABLE 2 


Infusion of S-adenylic acid Infusion of B-adenylic acid 


BLOOD 

SAMPLE 

1 

1 ELAPSED 
TIME 

ARTERIAL PRESSURE* 

PLASMA 

ADENYLIC 

BLOOD SAMPLE 
NO. 

ELAPSED 

TIME 

' ARTERIAL PRESSURE* 

PLASMA 

ADENYLIC 

NO, 


ACID 


ACID 


min. ' 

mm. Eg 

mgm. % 


min. 

mm. Eg 

■mgm. % 

1 

0 


0.2 


0 

120-130 


1 

23 

140-142 


1 

1 


0.2 

2 

26 


0.3 

(venous) 





41 

Start of 



20 

126-130 




3-adenylic 


2 

22 


<0.2 



acid infusion 


(venous) 

29 

Start of 
5-adenylic 


3 

46 


80.0 




60 

47 


! 


acid infusion 



60i 

End of infusion 



33 

128 

1 

1 



(750 mgm.) 


3 

34 

34^ 

90 

0.9 


66 

58 


(venous) 


4 

68 

86 

104 

4.7 


35 

84-85 








5 

95 

1 

1 

2.0 


37 

End of infusion 


6 

1 119 

1 

1.0 



(250 mgm.) 


*Measured by Dr. C. R. Houck. 

4 

39 


0.8 





(venous) 

41 

118-122 






5 

47 


0.25 





(arterial) 








6 

87 


<0.2 





(arterial) 





* Measured by Dr. C. R. Houck. 


hundred times more effective than adenylic acid as a dilator of the peripheral 
vessels. 

Using the rabbit, we have failed to find a similar difference in effect on the 
arterial tension. Equimolar amounts of adenylic acid, adenosine diphosphate 
and adenosine triphosphate were separately injected intravenously into a rabbit. 
Administration of the equivalent of 0.2 to 0.4 mgm. of adenylic acid resulted in 
essentially the same depressor response with each of the 3 compounds (decrease 
of 15 to 30 mm.). 
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The effeet of adenosine deaminase and phosphatase on adenosine compounds 
in vivo. An anesthetized rabbit was infused through the femoral artery with a 
saline solution of 25 mgm. of adenosine triphosphate® (calculated as adenylic 
acid) at a rate of 4 mgm. per minute. About 2 minutes after the infusion was 
started 4 ml. of a mixture of adenosine deaminase, alkaline phosphatase, and 
adenyl pyrophosphatase were injected intravenously, ndthout interrupting the 
infusion of adenyl pyrophosphate. (In vitro the adenyl pyrophosphatase would 
rapidly split off the two pyrophosphate gi’oups of adenosine triphosphate, the 
alkaline phosphatase would remove the stable phosphate group, and the adenosine , 
thus liberated would be rapidly deaminated by the adenosine deaminase.) ^ 
The arterial blood pressure at the start of the infusion was 80 mm. and 2 min- 
utes later, just before the injection of the deaminase mixture, it had fallen to 
52 mm., and seemed to be falling steadily. After the injection of the deaminase 
mixture the fall was not only arrested but the pressure increased promptly to ^ 
65 or 70 mm. and then remained practically constant at this level over a 4- 
minute period. 'When the infusion of adenyl pyrophosphate ivas stopped the 

TABLE 3 


Deslruclion of adenosine triphosphate in rabbit plasma 


IKCUBATION 

MGU. % ADENOSINE TRIPHOSPHATE EEUAININO AFTER INCUBATION 

Plasma from normal rabbits 

Plasma from enzyme-injected rabbits 

min. 



0 

14.2 

13.5 

5 

15.0 

10.2 

15 

13.9 

2.8 


blood pressure returned to 80 mm. In separate experiments it was established 
that the mixture of enzymes had no influence on the blood pressure under normal 
conditions, and that the efficacy of the enzyme mixture was abolished by boiling 
at a neutral reaction for 1 minute. It seems obvious that the deaminating enyz 3 ^me 
system was effective in vitro. 

Retention of injected deaminase-phosphatase mixture in plasma. Plasma 
obtained from an animal about 1 hour after an intravenous injection of a mixture 
of deaminase-phosphatase enz 3 Tnes, was analyzed for these enzjunes as follows: 
Samples were incubated udth adenosine triphosphate (15 pg. as adenylic acid 
per ml.), deproteinized, and assayed for remaining adenosine triphosphate (table 
3). Although normal plasma is devoid of adenosine triphosphate-destrojdng 
enz 3 mes, the plasma from the animal injected udth the deaminase-phosphatase 
mixture apparently still contained effective amounts of such enz 3 mes 1 hour 
after injection. 

Adenosine compounds in the plasma of shocked animals. It appears (table 4) 
that there were, in several cases, shght but distinct increases in the concentration 
of adenosine compounds in the venous plasma coming from the traumatized 
e.xtremities of shocked animals. The highest levels of adenosine derivatives in 

' Prepared in tins laboratory. 
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the plasma from the injured limb were observed early after the traumatization. 
In some cases no increases were found although the blood pressure was greatly 
diminished. Since the concentration of adenosine derivatives in the venous 
plasma from the traumatized tissue was never very high, its contribution' to the 
level in the systemic circulation would necessarily be small. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that in no instance was an increase in the systemic venous plasma 
concentration observed. The presence of adenosine in the. arterial plasma in a 
single instance (dog C) is difficult to interpret, and may be an artifact, since in no 
other case were adenosine derivatives detected in the peripheral circulation. 

TABLE 4 

The concentration of adenosine compounds in the plasma of animals in trmimafic shock 

PI.ASMA PiASUA 

ANIMAL CONDITION SOURCE OF BLOOD ANIMAL T™' SOURCE OF BLOOD 

Ct/Al" TZON CC/4l” 

POUNDS ■ POUNDS 
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SUMMAKY" 

The presence of 2 to 5 mgm. per cent of S-adenj'-lic acid or of about 1 mgm. per 
cent of 5-aden3dic acid in the blood plasma was accompanied bj’- a distinct 
lowering of blood pressure in the dog. 5-Adenylic disappeared more rapidly 
than 3-adenylic acid from the blood stream. 

It was possible to lessen the depressor effects of adenosine compounds bj'^ the 
injection of adenosine deaminase, adenyl pju’ophosphatase and alkaline phos- 
phatase, These enzymes retained their activit}’- in the circulating plasma for at 
least 1 hour after injection. 

Although adenosine compounds could be demonstrated in the plasma coming 
from the injured limbs of shocked animals, the concentration in the plasma of the 
peripheral circulation was too low to account for the hypotension, and the in- 
jection of enzymes to inactivate possible adenosine compounds did not increase 
the blood pressure. 
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Removal of the cerebral cortex in cats is known to produce that syndrome of 
excessive activity of the autonomic system which has been termed sham rage by 
Cannon and Britton (4) and by Bard (2), Bilateral ablation of the frontal lobes 
of cats results in a similar condition of sham rage (7), probably because most of 
the cortical representation of the autonomic system lies in this part of the cerebral 
cortex. 

Since many of the sjunptoms of sham rage, i.e., rise in blood sugar, in pulse and 
respiratory rates, and in blood .pressure, can be effected by humoral agents, the 
possible interrelations of the endocrine glands with the central nervous system 
mechanism in question was obvious to the workers in Cannon’s laboratory who 
were first engaged in the study of sham rage. And, since adrenalin production is 
know to occur in rage, the adrenals and their relation to the liberation of sugar 
were of particular importance. In this connection, Cannon and Britton (4) and 
Bulatao and Cannon (3) reported that the blood sugar of cats decorticated under 
ether anesthesia rose more than 100 per cent. Control experiments on animals 
under ether but vuthout cortical ablation showed a high blood sugar level but no 
rise during the experimental interval. Such a procedure repeated in cats imme- 
diately after inactivation of the adrenals resulted in an initial rise in blood sugar, 
but this was unsustained, the sugar level falling rather rapidly at the end of the 
first hour after decortication. 

The present investigation on the blood sugar changes in normal and adrenal 
denervated cats after ablation of the frontal cortex was undertaken for various 
reasons. 

a. It was of interest to know whether frontal lobectomy produced all the 
changes which followed decortication, and to the same degree. 

b. If the same changes in blood sugar level occurred after frontal lobectomy as 
after decortication, would they appear under another anesthetic such as barbitu- 
rate which did not cause, per se, a great rise in blood sugar? 

c. Were such changes in blood sugar after frontal lobectom}'- altered by^ dener- 
vation of the adrenals? 

d. Would similar changes in blood sugar appear in monkey'-s rvhich never de- 
velop sham rage after cortical ablations? 

Method. Thu’ty-six cats and five monkey’^s (Macaca mulatta) were used for 
this investigation. Ten experiments were discarded as will be noted later, the 
remaining 26 cats and 5 monkeys providing the basis for this report. The pro- 
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cedure was to anesthetize the animals, collect blood sugars at half-hour intervals 
thereafter (3 specimens) and then to perform the cerebral operation, continuing 
to collect blood every half-hour for 3 to 4 hours. Heart and respiratory rates 
were counted and recorded every 15 minutes. Blood pressure readings from a 
caimula inserted in the femoral artery were recorded in 3 cats and 3 monkeys. 
Healthy and well nourished animals were used. Experiments were begun about 
nine o’clock in the morning, the animals having been fed the usual laboratory diet 
on the preceding day. 

Anesthesia. The barbiturates were chosen as anesthetics because of the even 
level of anesthetic they produce and because they have no effect on blood sugar. 
Dial (0.6 cc./kgm. intraperitoneally) was used in all monkeys and in 8 cats, and 
nembutal (0.5 cc./kgm. intraperitoneally) in the remaining cats. The two bar- 
biturates were originally tried because there was some evidence that dial leaves 
a more excitable cortex than nembutal. But, as no difference in effect could be 
detected in our particular experiments, nembutal was used for many cats because 
of its shorter duration wliicli was more desirable when the aiiimals must survive 
for a second experimental procedure. Ether was given in 3 cases for comparison 
both with previous experiments of others and with our barbiturate experiments. 

Careful attention was paid to the depth of anesthesia as it was essential to keep 
the levels as nearly alike as possible in all animals and to eliminate any change in 
blood sugar either from struggling on the one hand or from lack of oxygen circu- 
lation on the other. Three cat experiments were discarded because the anesthe- 
sia was so deep as to affect respiration and 5 because the level of anesthesia 
permitted movement and response to pain stimuli. Two further experiments 
were discarded because the cats were found to have respiratory infections after 
the procedure had started. 

Sugar determinations. The method of Nelson (9) was used for blood sugar de- 
terminations. Two-tenths of one cubic centimeter of blood was collected from 
the femoral artery which had previously been exposed. 

Cortical operations. Removal of portions of the cerebral cortex was made by 
suction. In the cats a burr hole was made in the bone above the desired cortical 
region and enlarged to necessary size. The dura was then excised and that por- 
tion of cerebral tissue desired was removed by gentle suction. In monkeys 
cerebral tissue was removed by blunt dissection and through a wide bilateral bone 
flap. Fifteen to 30 minutes was the usual time required for the entire procedure. 
In the cats, 15 bilateral frontal lobectomies were carried out. Five bilateral 
occipital lobectomies were made for comparison and 3 decortications.- All above 
were under barbiturates. There were 3 additional frontal lobectomies under 
ether. There w'ere 4 bilateral frontal lobectomies in the monkeys and 1 bilateral 
occipital lobectomy. In each instance all of the frontal, cortex w^as ablated. 
Occasionally there was injury to the tip of the caudate nucleus as w^ell. Occipital 
ablations were made with the object in mind of extirpating about as much tissue 
as was removed in the frontal ablations. 

Controls. In 9 cats half hourly blood sugar samples under anesthetic w^ere 
taken on one day without any operative procedure. A w^eek or more later blood 
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sugar determinations were made on the same animals before and after cortical 
operations (6 frontal and 4 occipital lobectomies). 

Denervation of the adrenals. The effect of denervation of the adrenals on blood 
sugar level after cerebral cortical ablation was tried on 6 cats. The right adrenal 
was removed and the left adrenal denervated some weeks before the rest of the 
experimental procedure. In the interval the appearance of hypoglycemic shock 
within 2 hours after the injection of 2 units of insulin per kgm. body weight was 
considered as evidence that the denervation was effective. 

Anatomical verification of cortical lesions was made after removal and harden- 
ing of the brain in foimalin. No histological sections were made. 

Experimental data. A. Cats. The three frontal ablations under ether 
anesthesia resulted in confirmation of the facts already well known, that ether, 
per se, produces very high blood sugars. These experiments further confiimed 
the observations of Cannon and Britton (4) that cortical ablation causes still 
greater rise. Blood sugars were variable, however, and no further studies were 
made in this connection. 

The effect on blood sugar of cortical ablations under barbiturate anesthesia 
can best be shown by the accompanying table and figures. In table 1 the blood 
sugar levels of all the 18 animals which had simultaneous bilateral cortical abla- 
tions have been summarized. It will be seen that these are average hourly blood 
sugars. For their compilation the average of either two, or three individual blopd 
sugar determinations has been made for each hour. The difference in number of 
determinations per hour was due to the variable time which it took to perform 
the operations. An attempt was made to withdraw blood every half hour froih 
the inception of anesthesia to the end of the expeiiment but when this schedule 
was altered by the operation, adjustments had to be made. Finally, when com- 
piling the statistics, it was found that the hour after operation in which the blood 
was withdraAvn was more significant than individual determinations (the latter 
can be seen in the figures). From the table, it will be seen that relatively very 
high sugars appeared in all but 2 instances, after the frontal operations in the 
cats, but that there was relatively little change following occipital operation. 

In order to be sure that the blood sugar rise was not the result of anesthesia 
alone half hourly blood sugar determinations were made on 9 cats under barbitu- 
rate but without cerebral operation. A week later blood sugar samples were col- 
lected from the same aninials both before and immediately after cortical ablation. 

A comparison of normal and postoperative blood sugar curves of 5 animals which 
had frontal lobectomies is shown in figure 1. AVhereas there is no significant rise 
in blood sugar during 5 hours of barbiturate anesthesia, after bilateral frontal 
lobectomy’' there is a definite rise in 4 out of 5 cases beginning within the first half 
hour after operation and continuing at least 2 to 3 hours thereafter. 

In figure 2 the effects of occipital lobectomy are shomi in 4 cases. Although 
there is some rise in blood sugar level, it does not compare in degree noth that 
Avhich follows frontal lobectomy. 

No relation between degree of blood sugar rise and size of lesion could be 
demonstrated in this series. Three total decortications (one pf these in an 
adrenal-denervated cat) produced no greater changes in blood sugar than did 
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TABLE 1 


Hourly average blood sugar levels {mgm, per cent) before and after cortical ablations in cats 

under barbiiurate anesthesia 


NO. 

1st he. 

OPERATION 

1 2SD HR. 

3rd hr. 

4th hr. 

Frontal ablations 

38 


fr. 

mm 

90 

184 


mm 


mm 

174 


39 

77 

fr. 

100 

97 

91 


127 


137 

230 

f 

275 

43 

64 

fr. 

59 

59 

58 


102 


104 

98 

90 

41 

64 

ir. 

62 

63 

.57 


117 


161 

257 

247 

62 

104 

fr. 

94 

87 

ilO 


97 • 


130 

172 . 

* 166 

45 

90 

fr. { 

■ 100 

128 

132 

69 

130 

fr. 

152 

151 

147 

70 

75 

fr. 

79 

82 

99 


Adrenal denervations 


33 

85 

fr. 

116 

115 

108, 

34 

71 

fr. 

109 

103 

120 

54 

123 

fr. 

1 

156 ' 

191 

174 

55 j 

j 

128 

fr. 

167 

181 

153 

56 

112 

fr. 

172 

167 

145 

57 

141 . 

occ. 

136 

I 132 

1 

110 


Occipital ablations 


40 ' 

61 

occ. 

59 

55 



98 


96 

, 88 


41 

64 

occ. 

62 

63 

■■ 


98 


116 

141 ! 

■■1 

61 

106 

occ. 

107 

122 

79 


1 


84 

80 


67 

124 

occ. 

145 

172 

1 195 

- 

86 j 

1 



133 

143 

148 
















I Hour* 

Fig. 1. Blood sugars of 5 cats under barbiturate anesthesia. A. During 5 hours udthout 
operation. B. After bilateral frontal ablation. Arrow signifies time of operation. More 
than one week elapsed between times of A and B. 



Fig. 2. Blood sugars of 4 cats under barbiturate anesthesia. A. Without operation. 
B. After bilateral occipital ablation. Arrow signifies time of operation. More than one 
week elapsed between A and B. 


The adrenals of 6 cats were denert'ated as described above. Figure 3 shows 
the blood sugar curv^es before and after cortical ablation in these chronically 
adrenal-deneri'ated animals. MTien compared to figure 2 it can be seen that the 
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blood sugar of the adrenal-denervated animal rises as promptly after frontal 
ablation as does the sugar of the animal with intact adrenals, but that there is, 
within 3 hours after operation, a fall in the level of blood sugar in the adrenal- 
denervated animals (fig. 3) whereas the level remains high when the adrenals are 
intact (fig. 2). 

PulsB and respiration. An increase in heart and respiratory rates, although less 
regular and less marked, generally accompanied the rise in blood sugar. In the 
unoperated control group the pulse and respiration usually settled within 15 
minutes after anesthetic had become fully effective to a level which was main- 
tained fairly constant throughout the expernnental period. In a few instances 



Fig. 3. Blood sugars of 6 cats under barbiturate anesthesia before and after frontal 
lobectomy. The adrenals of these animals had been previously denervated. 

both.pulse and respiration increased slightly totvard the end of the 5 hour period 
at tvhich time blood sugar also increased. But after either occipital or frontal 
operation an increase in pulse and respiration accompanied a rise in blood sugar 
of any degree. This was true in the adrenal-denervated cats as ^yell as in the 
normal animals. 

Blood pressure. In contrast to pulse and respiratory changes, mean blood 
pressure levels determined by direct cannulation of the femoral artery in 3 cases 
w ere unchanged throughout the duration of the experiments. 

B. Monl-eys. Figure 4 show-s the blood sugar levels of 5 monkeys (hlacaca 
mulatta) before and, after bilateral frontal ablations (4 cases) and occipital abla- 
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tion (1 case). In contrast to the changes which occurred in the cats, no significant 
rise in blood sugar appeared in any instance in the monkeys. In all cases, pulse, 
respiration and blood pressure remained equally unchanged by these cortical 
excisions. 

Discussion. The most interesting point in this investigation is that the blood 
sugar, pulse and respiration of cats all rise immediately after frontal lobectomies 
at a time when the animals are so deeply under anesthetic that they are relaxed 
and motionless. All evidence points to the fact that these changes are part of 
the mechanism which, in the unanesthetized animal, produces the full picture of 
rage for: 

1. These manifestations appear only after the operative procedure which 
causes sham rage — ^namely, bilateral frontal lobectomy. 



Fig. 4. Blood sugar of monkeys (Macaca mulatta) before and after bilateral frontal 
(4 cases) and occipital (1 case, broken line) lobectomies. 


2. It appears only in that animal in Avhich sham rage can be produced, i.e., 
the cat — not in the monkey which, although it has cortical representation of the 
autonomic system limited chiefly to the frontal lobes, never shows any trace of 
rage manifestations after severance of these regions from the subcortical areas. 

Even the fact that in 2 instances (figs. 1 and 3) no rise in blood sugar followed 
frontal ablation may be made to fit into this picture. No cause was found for 
these deviations — either physiological or anatomical, but long experience with 
acute decorticate cats has taught that there is an occasional nnimal which, on 
recoverj’^ from anesthetic and after an apparently optimal operation, shows no 
signs characteristic of sham rage. It is possible that in subsequent experiments 
wherein w’e intend to make careful fractional , cortical ablations, some focal 
cause for these. differences may be obsenmd, %vithin the central nervous system. 
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The observation that there is no accompanying rise in blood pressure when 
pulse and blood sugar levels change is of interest in relation to the finings of 
Leimdorfer, Arana and Hack (8) that intracistemal injection of adrenalin into 
cats produces a marked rise in blood sugar but no change in blood pressure. 
Intraperitoneal injection of adrenalin, on the other hand, causes a marked rise in 
both. 

Our data are of further interest in relation to the problem of sham rage. It 
has been clear that, with encephalization, the more primitive reactions of the 
autonomic systems are no longer so markedly influenced in animals with more 
complex forebrains such as monkeys as they are in the animals mth simpler fore- 
brains such as cats (7). The relation of the reaction of each animal to sjnmpa- 
thetic or to parasympathetic dominance has also been discussed. Our obsen’^a- 
tions show, as contributory to this problem, that cortical ablations which in the 
monkey result in hyperactivity and in the cat in sham rage, have different basic 
autonomic patterns. 


' SUMMARY 

A. In cats in which sham rage can be produced by bilateral frontal lobectomy: 

1. The blood sugar level under dial or nembutal anesthesia is increased vdthin 
one-half hour follo^ving frontal lobectomy, and may continue raised for at least 
4 to 5 hours thereafter. 

2. No such rise in blood sugar occurs in cats which are anesthetized ■with 
barbiturates wthout frontal lobectomy. 

3. Bilateral removal of an amount of occipital lobe approximately equal to 
that of bilateral frontal lobectomy causes no such rise in blood sugar. 

4. There is an accompanying rise of pulse and respiratory rate when blood 
sugar rises. 

5. Previous adrenal denervation causes the blood sugar rise which appears 
after frontal lobectomy to fall Avithin 3 to 4 hours. 

6. No rise in blood pressure occurs after frontal lobectomy although blood 
sugar, pulse and respiration increase. 

B. In monkeys, which do not develop sham rage after cortical ablations, there 
is no significant change in blood sugar, pulse, respiration or blood pressure after 
bilateral frontal or occipital lobe ablation. 
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Biochemical data are frequently used in the appraisal of nutritional state, 
and where Autamins are concerned, such data may be of three types: a, the 
fasting urinary excretion level; b, the load test response; c, the blood level. 
Of these, the first named is simplest to obtain, therefore it is used most. Its 
significance is questioned bj'' some, however, chiefly because the level of intake 
of a vitamin for the immediately preceding two or three days appears to be the 
factor most important in determining the level at which that vitamin is excreted 
in the urine (1,2). The investigator may be misled, therefore, in cases where a 
temporarily low level of vitamin intake is reflected in a low urinary excretion 
level, even though the actual state of nutrition may be excellent. The converse 
is met in cases of transiently high intakes. In consequence, the possibility arises 
that load tests, although more tedious, may reflect more accurate^ the con- 
centration of \dtamins in the tissues, and therefore, actual nutriture. Melnick 
and co-workers (3) have suggested the use of a test dose, given with a meal, as 
a means of indicating the adequacy of thiamine stores in body tissue, .and they 
derive an “index of thiamine nutrition”, based on the amount of the test dose 
which is excreted in the urine. Gyorgj’^ (4) states that in a large number of inves- 
tigations, the saturation test, with various but not essential modifications, has 
been found to be the reliable way to assess a possible deficiency of thiamine. 
The work of other investigators would appear to confirih such a conclusion (5, 
6, 7, 8), although it would seem likely that factors other than the nutritive state 
of the tissues could affect load test response; among these are rate of absorption 
of the test dose, the renal threshold level, and the length of the collection period. 
If the more ideal method of administering the test dose by intravenous or intra- 
muscular injection is used, the simplicity required for field.surveys is lost because 
of the added requirements of aseptic technique. 

The present report deals with laboratorj”^ experiments designed to obtain more 
infomration on the relative merits of load tests and fasting excretion levels of 
■\dtamins. The general plan of the experimental work had two aspects; 1, to 
feed to each of seA^eral groups of adult rats a level of thiamine that would result 
in the depletion of that vitamin from the tissues, and to correlate the resulting 
urinaiy and load excretions with the rate of decrease of thiamine concentration 
in liver, kidney and heart, and 2, similarly for riboflavin, using separate groups 
of animals. In general, a group of four rats was taken at each of the progressive 
stages of depletion, and after fasting e.xcretion levels were detennined, two of 
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the animals were used on the following day for the determination of load test 
response, and the remaining two were sacrificed for tissue analyses. This group 
of determinations was made weekly for 20 weeks in the case of thiamine. In 
a second shorter experiment, the determinations were done on five successive 
occasions four days apart. In the case of riboflavin, two initial experiments ^yere 
run, with the analytical determinations being carried out once weekly for periods 
of eight weeks. A third experiment Avas then carried out over a seven Aveek 
period, Avhen the analyses Avere done tAAuce a AA^eek. 

Animals. Normal male albino rats AA'^eighing approximately 250 grams AA^ere 
used. These animnls Avere maintained in groups of four and AA'ere permitted 
access to the basal ration and Avater ad libitum. Care AA^as taken to avoid mixing 
different strains. Control animals recemug an adequate diet Avere used through- 
out as a check on the results obtained. 

Diet. The diet used for both types of experiments (i.e., thiamine and ribo- 
flavin depletion) AA'as the same, being essentially free of Aotamins, and having 


the folloAving composition; 

Per cent 

Vitamin test casein (SMACO) 20 

Dextrose 68 

Corn oil , 8 

Salt mixture (Kline et al. (7)) 4 

The folloAving supplements AA'^ere added to this basal diet: 

V 

ntjm. ptr !00 gtams iliel 

Choline 400 

Nicotinic acid 10 

Pyridoxine ' 1.2 

Ca pantothenate 5.0 

Thiamine (for animals depleted in riboflavin only) 1.0 

Riboflavin (for animals depleted in thiamine only) 1.6 


In addition, each animal received AA^eekly 2 drops of com oil containing ,200 I.U. 
vitamin A, 2 I.U. vitamin D from haliver oil, and 2 mgm. alpha tocopherol. 
Levels of thiamine or riboflaAon intake AA^ere varied for the different groups of 
animals by merely changing the quantity of the thiamine or riboflavin supple- 
ment. 

Sample collection and analysis. Analyses for fasting excretions, test dose 
response, and tissue content Avere conducted in the folloAving manner; four 
animals comprising the group to be used at any one stage of depletion, were 
placed in indiAudual metabolism cages late in the afternoon, Avith access to AA'ater 
but not food, and urine Avas collected continuously for a 16-hour period. The 
urine AA'as alloAA'ed to fall directly into an oxalic acid solution (thiamine), or acetic 
acid (riboflavin), used as preservatives. At the end of that period, tAvo of the 
animals A\’ere killed and the desired tissues removed and placed immediately in 
a deep-freeze unit until prepared for analysis. Shortly thereafter, the load test 
Avas begun on the remaining tAvo animals Avhich received by tube a load test 
dose of 200 meg. thiamine, or 400 meg. riboflavin. They Avere then returned 
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to metabolism cages for another period of 16 hours, this collection period being 
considered adequate for measuring load test excretion. 

Urine was assayed for thiamine, following adjustment to pH 4.5, by the method 
of Conner and Straub (9) . Riboflavin in urine was determined b}^ a modification 
of the method of Najjar (ID). (The modification consisted of measuring the 
flourescence of riboflavin in aqueous medium, turbidity being excluded by the 
use of small samples of material. In each set of determinations, internal stand- 
ards were run separately by adding known quantities of pure riboflavin to extra 
duplicate samples of the material analyzed.) These same analytical methods 
were used for the analyses of thiamine or riboflavin in tissues after preliminary 
preparation as follows; liver, kidney and heart were prepared by grinding with 
0.1 N H2SO4 in an all-glass homogenizer, then heating at TO^C. for a period of 
1 hour. After cooling, the samples were made up to volume, and suitable ali- 
quots were combined with one-fifth volume of 6 per cent takadiastase in 2.5 M 
sodium acetate buffer, and then incubated overnight at 37°C., as described by 
Mitchell and Isbell (11). 

Results. Thiamine. When intake of thiamine was shifted from the original 
control intake of 1000 meg. (per 100 grams of moist diet) to an experimental 
intake of 1 meg., there was a prompt and immediate drop in both fasting .and 
load excretion levels by the end of ten days, and a further drop was found to 
have occurred by the end of 20 days. These changes were accompanied by simi- 
lar decreases in the amounts of thiamine found in liver, heart and kidney. These 
marked effects were deemed to be similar to those found in severe deficiency, 
where it is Imown that both load and fasting excretion levels are markedly de- 
pressed. . Since we desired to determine the effects during a slower rate of de- 
pletion, measures were then taken to increase the amounts of thiamine given to 
the remaining animals. For the next 15 days intake was. at the 5 meg. level, 
for the next 50 days at 25 meg., and for the next 15 days at 50 , meg. For the 
final 40 days of the experiment, the intake was dropped to a 15 meg. level. 

The changes in excretion levels follo^ving these increased intake levels are 
shown in figure 1. It will be observed that there was but little difference between 
load test and fasting excretion until the 50 meg. intake level was reached. At 
that point, however, there was a marked increase in load test response which 
far exceeded- that found to occur at the lower supplementation levels. It will 
be noted that the tissue content cf thiamine was also greatly increased at the 
same time. It is apparent that during this process of repletion of the tissues, 
fasting urinary excretion did net show anj'' great increase, while load test re- 
sponse, on the other hand, did increase markedly. This Avould appear to be 
good additional evidence that the fasting excretion level is dependent primarily 
upon current or immediately preceding dietaiy “excess” (this term denoting 
those amounts of a ^^tamin which are absorbed but not taken up by the tissues). 

It will be noted also from figure 1 that when the intake of thiamine was sub- 
sequently decreased to the 15 meg. level, the change in fasting excretion was 
rather slight in comparison with the definite drop in load test response and tissue 
content. This latter finding points up one advantage of load test response over 
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Fig. 1 . Thiamine load test response, fasting excretion levels and content in liver, heart 
and kidney at various intake levels. 

fasting excretion, namety, the magnitude of the former is usually sufficient to 
permit the analytical detection of decreases somewhat more easity during the 
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DAYS ON DIET 

Fig. 2. TMamine load test response, fasting excretion levels and content in liver, heart 
and kidney at intake levels of 16.6 meg, per day. 

course of depletion, and for a longer period of time, than is the case with fasting 
urinary levels. 

The foregoing experiment not only provided data showing trends at different 
levels of thiamine intake, but also gave an indication of the level of thiamine 
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intake which would be likely to cause a slow and steady depletion. In a sub- 
sequent experiment, the same techniques were used, but the level of intake was 
maintained throughout at 100 meg. per 100 grams of moist diet. The findings 
in this experiment are shovm in figure 2. It was found again that the rate of 
decrease (liver, heart, kidney) in tissue levels was more accurately reflected by 
the changes in load test response rather than by fasting urinary excretion. The 
latter dropped initially vithin four days after the beginning of the 100 meg. 
dietary regime, and thereafter remained at low static levels for the duration of 
the experiment. This precipitous change was far different from the gradual and 
continuing decrease that was found to be occurring in the tissues. The decrease 



Fig. 3. Riboflavin load test response, fasting excretion levels and content in liver, heart 
and kidney at intake levels of 265 meg. per day (controls). 

in load test response, on the other hand, was more gradual and quite similar 
to that occurring in the liver, and to a lesser extent in the heart and kidney. 

Riboflavin. Four levels of ribofla\dn supplementation were used as follows: 
1600 (controls), 240, 120 and 60 meg., respectively per 100 grams of diet. Since 
the intake of food per rat per day was appro.ximately 16.6 grams, the riboflavin 
intake for each of the four groups was 265, 40, 20 and 10 meg., respectively. 
Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6 depict the changes on all four levels. On the control level 
it was found that there was no consistent decrease in either fasting or load test 
excretion. The tissue content of riboflavin was also maintained. On the 40 
meg. level, both fasting- and load excretions dropped, but the changes in liver, 
kidney and heart were not marked. At both the 20 and 10 meg. levels, however, 
it became quite apparent that the rate of decrease in fiver content of riboflavin 
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was similar to the rate of decrease in load test response, whereas fasting excretion 
had dropped promptly following the low intake regime, was more or less fixed 
thereafter, and could be represented by a flat line on the graph. 

These results are smular to those obtained for thiamine in that they show 
clearly the relationship of load test response to the level of a vitamin present 
in the tissues, particularly the liver. It is quite obvious from figures 6 and 6 
that when there is no dietary “excess” (vide supra), fasting excretion levels are 
continuously low. Load test response, on the other hand, declines gradually 
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Fig. 4. Riboflavin load test response, fasting excretion levels and content in liver, heart 
and kidney at intake levels of 40 meg. per day. 

(rate of decline being dependent on the level of intake of the nutrient), and 
roughly in proportion to the rate of decline in the riboflaxdn content of liver, 
kidney and heart. 

It appears that the riboflavin content of liver is affected before that of kidney 
or heart. Table 1 shows the relative rates of depletion on different levels of 
intake of riboflaxdn. 

Discussion. The results of these experiments on both thiamine and ribo- 
flaxdn indicate that decreased dietary intake results in an immediate drop in 
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Fig. 6. Riboflavin load test response, fasting excretion levels and content in liver, heart, 
and kidney at intake levels of 10 meg. per daj'. 
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the fasting urinary level. That a decrease in true nutritional state is an inevi- 
table consequence does not necessarily follow, for it could be possible from the 
theoretical standpoint to so delicatety balance the intake of any nutrient against 
metabohc requirements that no excess would, appear in the urine, even though 
the nutritional state of the internal milieu were nicely maintained. In actual 
practice, however, this probably happens only rarely or momentarily, and the 

TABLE 1 


Rate of riboflavin depletion from liver kidney and heart* 
(meg. per gram tissue) 


WEEK 

TISSUE 

CONTROL 

AT INTAKE LEVEL 
OF 40 MCC, PER 
100 GRAMS DIET 

AT INTAKE LEVEL 
OF 20 MCG. PER 
100 GRAMS DIET 

AT INTAKE LEVEL 
OF 10 MCG. PER 

100 GRAMS DIET 

1 

Liver 

38.55 





Kidney 

35.72 





Heart 

23.29 . 




2 

Liver 


41.98 




Kidney 

1 

39.28 




Heart 

1 

23.18 



3 

Liver 

45.49 

44.06 

39.26 

33.90 


Kidney 

35.83 

38.89 

42.25 

35.95 


Heart ■ 

22.43 

25.18 

22.76 

23.58 

4 

Liver 


38.69 

31.39 

30.63 


1 Kidney 


36.49 

36.96 

36.51 


1 Heart 

i 

21.38 

23.26 

. 23.39 

5 

Liver 

44.27 

38.08 

28.45 

27.59 


Kidney 

38.91 

37.25 

32.66 

32.59 


Heart 

20.76 

18.74 

19.27 

19.90 

6 

Liver 


40.83 

25.65 

25.24 


Kidney 


35.94 

30.25 

34.85 


Heart 


21.84 

23.53 

24.33 

7 

Liver 

43.83 

39.57 

23.67 



Kidney 

36.41 

35.26 

33.67 



Heart 

24.12 

24.78 

22.16 



* Each figure represents average of 2 animals. 


likelihood is that continued low fasting excretion levels would be followed ulti- 
matety by a decreased tissue content, and this in turn followed by more gross 
signs of nutritional lack. On the basis of the present findings in rats, it is con- 
ceivable that in the development of a gross deficiency state in the human, the 
following sequence of events would take place: f, decreased dietary intake or 
increased metabolic requirements; 2, reflection of this change by a relatively 
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rapid decrease in the urinary excretion levels; S, a less rapid decrease in load test 
response caused by 4, a gradual but definite decrease in the, vitamin content 
of the fiver and other tissues, followed by 5, ultimate microscopic and macro- 
scopic pathology resulting in impaired physical and psychomotor performance, 
and the manifestation of clinical deficiency signs and symptoms. 

SUMMARY 

In adult rats receiving less than adequate intakes of thiamine, and in others 
receiving less than adequate intakes of riboflavin, but adequate quantities of 
other nutrients in both cases, it was found that the rate of decrease in the thia- 
mine or riboflavin content of fiver, heart and kidney was reflected correctly by 
corresponding changes in load test response, but not by changes in fasting 
urinary levels which appeared to be more closely governed by the immediately 
preceding level of thiamine or riboflavin intake. This would indicate that load 
test response is more significant than fasting urinary levels in the appraisal of 
nutritional state. Thiamine and riboflavin levels in fasting and load test 
urine samples, and the thiamine and riboflavin content of liver, heart and kidney 
are reported for different levels of intake of those vitamins in the rat. 
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One of the important questions with respect to the genesis of the electrocardio- 
gram concerns the contribution made by the depolarization and repolarization of 
■the inner or endocardial lamina of muscle fibers. • This problem has been ap- 
proached in several- ways. Lewis studied premature beats induced by stimula- 
I tion of the inner (endocardial) or outer (pericardial) surface of the right ventricle, 
'the .electrocardiographic derivations being from, the right chest wall to the left 
.chest wall. The lead poles Avere so arranged that relative negativity of the right 
chest Avail yielded an upAvard deflection, and vice versa. LeAvis found that AA^hen 
the outer surface Avas stimulated, the QRS complex Avas initiated by an .upAA^ard 
(negative) deflection, whereas, when the inner surface Avas stimulated the initial 
deflection Avas doAvnAvard (positive) (1). This experiment appeared to demon- 
strate that depolarization of the endocardial surface of the ventricle led to the 
appearance of significant potential differences between the tAvo sides of the tho- 
rax. More recently Nahum and Hoff reported a series of experiments inAA^hioh 
Lewis’ observations were repeated and extended (2) . Their interpretations differ 
from those of LeAvis. They found that both in transthoracic and in “unipolar” 
leads, Avhen the one lead pole Avas directly over the stimulated region of the heart 
wall, the form of the QRS complex of the forced beat AA^as the same, Avhether the 
inner or outer surface Avas stimulated. From these, and from further experi- 
ments, they conclude that, at least in the limb leads, activity of the endocardial 
muscle layers before the Avave of excitation has broken through to the epicardial 
surface contributes little or nothing to the deflections of the electrocardiogram. 
They also extended their conception to include the T AA'^ave. Their conclusions 
are clearly stated in the I5th edition of Hoaa’^cH’s Text-Book of 'physiology, p. 758. 

Also relevant to the question are reports on the electrocardiographic effect of 
injuring the subendocardial muscle lamina of the left Amntricle (3, 4, 5). For the 
most part the effect on the RS-T segment in the limb leads has been slight, negli- 
gible or absent, and fits into no consistent pattern of electrical change. Wolferth 
et ah, hoAA^eAmr, found that in direct leads from the epicardial surface of the heart, 
injury of the imderl 5 dng endocardial surface produced doAATiAA^ard displacement 
(negathdty) of the RS-T segment (5). In one case, a slight depression of RS-T 
Avas observed in Lead II. In this connection a recent report of Bayley is of par- 
ticular interest (6). Several electrocardiograms had been taken on a patient 
before death. These shoAved conspicuous depre.ssion of the RS-T segments, espe- 
cially in Leads I and II, and in the precordial lead. At autopsy and upon histo- 
logic study of the heart it Avas found that the major damage inA’’olved the 
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endocardial muscle layers. The displacement of the RS-T segments was in the 
direction which, in theory, should have resulted from preponderant endocardial 
injury. 

The technical difficulties and uncertainties attending expeidments designed to 
solve the problem of endocardial contribution to the electrocardiogram are 
formidable. The methods used to produce injury not only destroy the ventricu- 
lar muscle proper ,-^usuall 5 ’' in a haphazard and irregidar fashion, but they will also 
destroy subendocardial Purkinje fibers and change, in an unknown manner, the 
order of activation of the muscle superficial to the injury. The results are, con- 
sequentty, not necessarily comparable with those produced by disease, in which 
the Purkinje fibers will often be less damaged than the ventricular muscle proper. 
Another difficulty, both in the induction of injury and in electrical stimulation, 
is that the thorax must be opened, and in replacing the tissues surrounding the 
heart, the normal relationships are not necessarily restored, and air pockets may 
sometimes overlie the surface in which the larger electrical disturbances appear. 
Often, also, injury of a significantly large area of the subepicardial muscle will 
inadvertently be produced. A third difficulty in injury experiments relates to 
time. The current of injury of a cut surface, bathed bj’^ blood, may possibly fall 
off in intensity more rapidly than the injury current from an injured surface 
which is not directly washed by the blood because of the presence of the intact 
connective tissue [endocardium (5). 

Our method of changing the temperature of the subendocardial surface relative 
to the epicardial seemed to offer a way out of these difficidties. Mammalian 
Ringer’s solution at various temperatures can be introduced into the ventricular 
cavity by catheter with little or no injury of the heart and without disturbing the 
contact of the heart surface with the surrounding tissues. Furthermore, the 
electrocardiogram is recorded at the time the change in temperature is present. 

The information sought in these experiments was whether or not a change in 
the physiological response of the subendocardial muscle lamina influences the 
foim of the electrocardiogram, particularly the T wave. It is almost certain 
that if changes occur during repolarization of the muscle, the same fundamental 
principles will also apply to the electrical changes associated with depolarization, 
and also to the electrical effects of injury. 

Method. Large dogs under nembutal anesthesia were used. The left com- 
mon carotid artery (or jugular vein) and the right vagus nerve were exposed in 
the neck. Arrangement was made to faradize the vagus. A catheter was intro- 
duced into the left ventricle by waj"- of the carotid, or into the right ventricle b 3 '- 
way of the external jugular vein. In each experiment Lead I, II, or III, or the 
precordial (CF) lead, was being taken while one of the following procedures was 
followed: (a) Faradization of the right vagus, resulting in cardiac standstill 
(barring escapes in some experiments) for several seconds, (b) Faradization of 
the vagus together with the injection of 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution through the 
catheter from a syringe, the injection being completed just before cessation of 
vagus stimulation, (c) Repetition of (a) in nearly all cases. In each case a few 
control beats were recorded before and many beats were recorded after vagus 
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Fig. 1. Soft rubber catheter, three openings, within apex of left ventricle. All Lead II, 

from same dog. . . , , 

Line A- Vagal arrest during which time 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution at 1 C. were injected; 
6.0 see. omitted, with two escaped beats. Note the large increase in area, both of the 

R and T waves. , „ 

Line B; Continuous with A. For a short time following B (not shown), the T waves 

became lower than in the control. 
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stimulation. . The stimulation was necessary to pennit the injected solution to 
change the temperature of the inner ventricular wall before being forced out by 
the contractions. The temperatures of the solutions v ere noted as thej'^ eutei ed 
the syringe, but they had no doubt often risen or fallen by the time they reached 
the ventricular cavity.. In half the experiments, heparin was used to prevent 
clotting. 

At the end of each series of experiments, the dog was killed and the location 
withip the ventricle of the tip of the catheter was observed. 

Results. Cooling the Inner S^^rface of the Left Ventricular Apex. T-wave 
changes. In 24 experiments on 8 dogs, the tip of the 'catheter was definitely 
located within the left ventricle near the apex. The Ringer’s solution went into 
the syringe at temperatures ranging from 10'’ to 0'’C., but usually 1° to 3‘’C. In 
all these experiments the T wave in the CF4 precordial lead (10 expts.) and in. 
Lead II (12 expts.) was definitely, and usually conspicuously, increased in height 
and width (fig. 1). In two dogs, in Lead II, in association witli great increase in 
the area of the R wave, the T waves during cooling were diphasic, the second 
phase being upright and the Q-T was prolonged. The net QRS-T area was 
greatly increased. In Lead I (2 expts.) . the T was increased jn one, rendered 
diphasic in the other, but with very slight increase in net QRS-T area. In the 
same dog, Ti was greatly increased. The findings demonstrate, as was expected, 
that the electromotive force representing the effect of cooling is oriented nearly 
parallel to the long axis of the dog’s body, but is directed slightly to the left as 
well as caudad. This is a consequence of the vertical position of the dog’s heart. 

In two experiments on one dog, an EGG labelled 39° showed a change like that 
due to cooling, and another curve labelled 1°C. was like the controls. We have 
no doubt that there was an error in labelling in these, but they are not included in 
the number of the other experiments which revealed consistent findings. 

In 6 experiments (Lead II) Ringer’s solution at 39° or 40 °C. produced no appre- 
ciable changes in the T waves; these waves were the same as the waves following 
the period of vagus arrest of the heart. In one experiment, Ringerls at 39°C. 
seemingly produced a very inconspicuous increase in the T wave, whereas the cold 
solution in the same dog produced a very great increase. In no other trial (with 
the probable error noted in the last paragraph) did the solution near body tem- 
perature produce a measurable T-wave change. 

Line C: Record taken about a minute after B. Vagal arrest; no injection; 6.8 sec. 
omitted; no escaped beats. Note effect of slowing on T waves. Another control, a few 
minutes before A, was like C. 

Line D : Vagal arrest, with injection of 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution at ; 5.4 sec. omit- 
ted, with six escaped beats. Note inversion of T in spite of reduced QRS area of first 
beat after warming. 

Line E: Continuous with line D. Controls, with vagal arrest, both before and after 
this experiment, were like line C. 

Line F: Vagal arrest, with injection of 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution at 40°C.; 5.0 sec. omit- 
ted, with two escapes. 

Line G: Taken shortly after F. Vagal arrest, with no injection; 6.8 sec. omitted, with 
one escape. Other controls were like this one or line C. 
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For the majority of these 31 experiments (24 with cooling and 7 controls), 
another control was done, namely, vagus stimulation without injection of 
Ringer’s solution, both before and after the effect of the injection had been re- 
corded. In connection with all experiments, shortly before or after, at least one 
vagus control of this sort was recorded. The average duration of cardiac arrest 
was the same in trials with and vdthout injection, except in those dogs in which 
ectopic beats induced by the injection shortened the period of arrest. As a rule, 
the T waves following the arrest were slightly larger than before, and in one dog 
this effect was rather conspicuous. In other experiments, without change in the 
QRS complexes, the T waves became more deeply notched or slightly inverted. 
The effects of temperature change were, of course, estimated in reference to the 
effects due simply to arrest. 

Q-T interval changes. The Q-T interval was consistently lengthened by cool- 
ing. The increase mth the colder solutions ranged from about 60 per cent to over 
90 per cent. The beats after arrest alone, or after injection of Ringer’s at 39° or 
40°, usually showed an increase in Q-T of 5 to 10 per cent. 

QRS-complex changes. The QRS complexes were widened, sometimes even 
doubled, in duration. In the precordial le.ad, the changes in amplitude of the R 
and S waves were not so great as in Lead II, nor were they so consistent. In 
Lead II, the R waves were always widened; the}’’ increased in amplitude slightly 
or even by over 50 per cent, whereas the S waves, if present, were-greatly reduced 
in amplitude or practically eliminated. 

Persistence of effects. After the end of injection, as the rate returned to the 
original one, the T waves grew progressively smaller. In a few hearts, alterna- 
tion in T-wave amplitude was observed during this period. Full return to the 
control T-wave height required between 10 and 15 seconds. In some dogs, the 
T waves, low but upright in the control, ivere greatly increased by the cool solu- 
tion and then, gradually decreasing in height, became inverted 12 to 15 seconds 
after .the injection. Within a minute or two they had reverted to the control 
form (fig. 1). 

...The QRS complexes returned to the control form within 4 or 5 seconds, i.e., 
more quickly than the T waves. It may be noted that, because of the quickness 
of .movement of the galvanometer string during inscription of these deflections, 
slight changes from the control in their shape and duration could not be easily 
recognized. 

Other effects of cooling. Fairly consistently, the first beat after the arrest re- 
vealed less increase in T-wave height than the second, third, or fourth. The 
meaning of this is not clear. 

.Cooling the Inner Surface of the'Lefl Ventricular Base. In three dogs, autopsy 
revealed quite definitely that the tip of the catheter was caught behind the mitral 
valve or chordae tendineae in such a way that the injected solution must have 
entered the ventricle behind the valve leaflets at the base of the ventricle. The 
electrical changes differed strikingly from those described above. 1. The change 
in the QRS complex was slight. 2. The T waves in all 9 experiments (Lead H 
and Lead I) became inverted rather than higher (fig. 2). On the other hand, in 
two dogs out of the three, the Q-T interval was prolonged as in the other experi- . 
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Fig. 2. Catheter openings at base of left ventricle. All Lead II. 

Line A: Yagal arrest alone. Between the first and second parts of the record, 4.8 sec. 
are omittdR^. During this period no beats occurred. Shortly before the end of vagus 
inhibition, a single ventricular escape is seen; this T wave is inverted because the area of 
R is large. 

Line B: Vagal arrest; 5 sec. omitted, with no escapes; 50 cc. of Ringer's solution at 
1°C. injected during arrest, leading to slight widening of QRS and inversion of T waves. 

Lines C and D, continuous w'ith B. 

Line E; Vagal arrest; 5 sec. omitted, with one escape; 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution at 
67°C. injected. 

Line F: Control, as in line A; 5 sec. omitted, with one escape. Note that the warm 
solution prevented most of the T change due to slowing as in the controls. 

ments. In the one dog, however, the Q-T prolongation was slight; and in this 
same dog injection of Ringer’s solution at body temperature also caused inversion 
of T. For this result we have no explanation. 
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Fig. 3. Right ventricle. Firm rubber catheter between tricuspid leaflets, with opening 
pointed toward apex. 

Line A: Lead II. Vagal arrest, with no injection; 3.2 sec. omitted, with no escaped 
beats. 
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Warming the Inner Surface of the Left Ventricular Apex. T-wave changes 
(fig. 1'). In 7 experiments on 3 dogs (5 precordial and 2 in Lead II) an upright T 
wave became distinctly lower or slightly inverted ndth the injection of solutions 
which entered the'syringe at from 65° to 71°C. and in one experiment, 80°C. In 
the one experiment with Ringer’s at 47°C. a clearly visible change of the same sort 
was produced. The changes produced by warming were much less conspicuous 
than those due to cooling. Since this fact will not be discussed later, it may here 
be noted that two things help to account for it. 1. The warm solution was 
usually 25° to 30° above body temperature; the cold solution was 37 to 40° 
below. 2. For a 10° temperature change, the effects in living tissues are quanti- 
tatively greater in the low, than in the high, temperature range. 

Q-T interval changes. The Q-T interval was not changed by warming. Tins 
is explained in the discussion. 

The QRS complex. In Lead II, the R wave tended to become lower, but the 
changes here, as well as in the precordial lead, were slight. In the precordial 
lead, the R tended to become higher. The S waves were little if at all affected. 

Persistence of the effects. The changes did not last so long as those due to 
cooling. 

Cooling the Inner Surface of the Right Ventricle. In one dog, the opening of the 
catheter was actually in the right auricle; in the other dog, its open tip was in the 
ventricle between the A-V valve cusps, and the jet of solution was probably di- 
rected toward the apex. 

T-wave changes. In the 14 experiments, two dogs were used. In Leads II 
and III and in the precordial lead from near the apex of the right ventricle, there 
was an increase in T-wave amplitude, and this was just as striking as the change 
resulting from cooling vuthin the left apex (fig. 3). The effects persisted, Avith 
gradual diminution, for over 25 sec. Ringer’s solution at body temperature (5 
expts.) produced no changes. 

Comparison of To and Ts demonstrates that Ti would also have been moder- 
ately elevated, if it had been recorded. 

Q-T interval changes. In one dog the increase in the Q-T interval was less 
striking than in the left ventricular experiments; but it was equally great in the 
other. 


Line B; Lead II. Taken a few minutes after A; 2.6 sec. omitted, with no escapes; 50 cc. 
of Binger’s solution at rC. injected during arrest. The T gradually decreased to the pre- 
injection level during at least 25 sec. after the end of this strip. A second vagal control 
was like A. 

Line C: Lead III. Vagal arrest. No injection; 3.2 sec. omitted; no escapes. 

Line D: Lead III, a few minutes after C. Vagal arrest; 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution 
injected at 40°C.; 2.0 sec. omitted; no escapes. 

Line E: Lead III. Vagal slowing; 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution injected at 69°C No- 
part omitted. . ' 

Line F: Continuous with E. 

Line G: Lead III. Vagal arrest, a few minutes after F. No injection. 
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QRS-complex changes. In general, the QRS-complcx'changes were the reverse 
of those due to left ventricular cooling. In Leads II and III the R wave was 
much decreased in-amplitude, whereas the S wave became much deeper (fig. 3). 



’F 

Fig. 4 

The wdening of the QRS complex was much less conspicuous than in left cooling. 
In the precordial lead, R was slightly increased and S slightly reduced in ampli- 
tude in the one dog so tested. 

Warming the Inner Surface of the Right Ventricle. This was done in only one 
dog (fig. 3). The T waves in the 3 experiments were changed from low notched 
T waves, to diphasic T waves, the initial, downward phase being deeper than the 
final, upward phase. These effects apparently persisted for over 15 seconds. 
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The R wave became slight^ higher; the S wave less deep. 

No changes, except the usual effects of slovung, occurred in control experiments, 
with or >vithout injection of Ringer’s solution at 40°C. . 

Discussion. In order to make clear the argument involved in the discussion, 
it is necessary briefl.j’' to review certain points of the theory involved in electro- 
cardiographic interpretation. To simplify the discussion, we shall diagrammati- 
cally represent only the left ventricle and consider only the T wave. In figure 4 
A, the ventricle is shown between R and F. The galvanometer is connected to 
R (right arm) and F (left leg) in such a manner that relative negativity at R pro- 
duces an upward deflection in the electrocardiogram. It is well established that 
a cooled surface, during repolarization ivhen T is inscribed, is negative relative 
to an uncooled surface. Tliis was recently shown by Ashman, Ferguson, Gremil- 
lion and Byer (7), but, of course, it has long been known. Returning to figure 
4 A, the epicar,dial surface at the apex is cooled. The outer surface is negative 
relative to the ipner surface during inscription of the T wave. The T wave, 
therefore, is inverted, since R is positive and F is negative (11). 

In figure 4 B, the endocardial surface at the apex is cooled. The orientation of 
charges is reversed, and, as in the experiments herein reported,, the T wave is 
upright. 

In C of the figure, the inner surface at the base is cooled. During T-wave in- 
scription, R is positive, and F is negative. Hence, the T wave is inverted. This 
latter interpretation is analogous to the explanation of the S wave, as advanced 
by Bayley (8). 

Diagram B ivill probably also apply to cooling the inner surface of the right 
ventricle. 

The foregoing simple analysis is adequate to account for the changes in the T 
waves which are observed when no change appears in the QRS complex. Wilson 
et al. long ago pointed out that, ceteris paribus, any change in the net area of the 
QRS complex is associated ivith an equal but opposite change in the T wave (9, 
10). The RS-T segment is included as a part of the T wave. In our experi- 
ments, the periods of cardiac arrest were often terminated by ectopic ventricular 
beats, and also, the temperature changes, especially the cooling, produced large 
changes in the net QRS area. Under such circumstances the T deflection may be 
a thoroughly unreliable index of the magnitude of 4he net electrical effect, as pro- 
jected onto the line of the lead which is used. It is necessary to compare net 
QRS-T-complex areas. This is well illustrated by figure 4 D, which is a careful 
copy of two successive complexes obtained during cooling of the right ventricle, 
and also by figure 2 A.and E. The first QRS-T group shows a large, wide, up- 
right T wave. The net QRS-T area was, roughly, 106 microvolt seconds. The 
second QRS-T group shows the very \vide, high, R wave of a ventricular prema- 
ture beat. The T wave is diphasic, and much reduced in amplitude. Yet the 
net area of QRS-T is at least 100 microvolt-secs. It is this area we must measure, 
and not merely the T deflection, since, as Wilson, et al. have demonstrated, this 
area measures the net electrical effect of differences, in time-course of repolariza- 
tion of different portions of the heart muscle. In this heart, the net QRS-T area 
before cooling was about 18 microvolt-secs. The difference between this area 
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and the area found after cooling, i.e., over 100 microvolt-sec., is the magnitude of 
the change produced by cooling. 

In those experiments in which the tip of the catheter was within the ventricular 
cavity near the apex, the injected Ringer’s solution must mix udth the blood 
vdthin the chamber, and, in view of the volume introduced, some blood and solu- 
tion must be forced out into the aorta, where the pressure must have fallen to a 
verj'- low level during the six or eight seconds of cardiac standstill. Since the 
pressure in the aorta is low, it is unlikely that much of the fluid forced out of the 
ventricle will pass into the coronary circulation during cardiac quiescence. 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that the temperature of the endocardial ventricular 
surface will change far more than the temperature of other portions of the muscle. 
No doubt some temperature change udll occur in all layers of the wall Avhich are 
brought into contact ■with the injected solution. Possibly, since the apex of the 
ventricle is thinner-Avalled than the base, an appreciable change in the tempei’a- 
ture of the epicardial surface may have occurred. If so, the change must have 
been far less than that of the endocardial surface. The experiments of F. M. 
Smith have demonstrated that cooling the epicardial surface at the apex of the 
dog’s heart brings about inversion of the T waves in Lead II (11), and Hoff and 
Nahum found in the dog that cooling the outer surface of the left ventricle causes 
the T waves to become inverted in all limb leads (12) . The increase in the height 
of the T waves which we have found with preponderant cooling of the endocardial 
surface cannot,- therefore, be ascribed to conduction of heat from the epicardial 
surface, so that it becomes cooler than it is under physiological conditions. The 
changes in the T waves must, therefore, be due to preponderant cooling of the 
endocardial surface, especially at the apex. The effects are those which, in the- 
ory, should result from endocardial temperature change, and they demonstrate 
that changes in the electrical state of the endocardial surface of the ventricles 
may modify the fonn of the electrocardiogram, and that this modification may 
be very conspicuous when the endocardial change is great. 

The prolongation of the Q-T interval brought about bj”^ cooling gives some in- 
formation concerning the absolute change in the temperature of the endocardial 
surface. The Q-T is approximately doubled in slowly beating hearts when the 
temperature is reduced by 10°C. The observed increase in the Q-T ranged from 
GO to 90 per cent or more. This suggests a temperature fall of at least 6° to 9°C. 

It must be remembered that the injected cold solution was mixed ■\rith an un- 
knonm volume of Avarm blood. Warming the endocardial surface, on the other 
hand, had no appreciable effect upon the Q-T interval. This is to be expected, 
since not all the heart was Avarmed and those parts of the ventricles which Avere 
unchanged in temperature aauII determine the timing of the end of the T AvaAm. 

The changes in the QRS complex AA'ere hardly less striking than the changes 
in the T AA’aAm. In lead II, cooling the inner wall of the left Amntricle increased 
the height and AAudth of the R AvaAm. There is good reason to belieAm that this is 
due to the decrease in Amlocity of conduction of the excitation AA’aAm, both in the 
Purkinje fibers and in the cooled portion of the A^entricular muscle. Nahum and 
Hoff haA'e demonstrated that essentially the same effect follows cooling the epicar- 
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dial surface of the left ventricle (13). It can readily be understood in terms of 
the analysis of the QRS complex given by Gardberg and Ashman, an analysis 
which assumed that depolarization of the subendocardial muscle laminae pro- 
duces potential differences detectable in the' limb leads (14). Cooling the inside 
of the right ventricle slightly reduced the height of the R wave in Lead II and 
more markedly increased the depth of the S wave. The finding confirms our 
knowledge that when depolarization of the right ventricle is delayed, the electrical 
axes which persist after depolarization of the left ventricle have a general upward 
direction in the vertical heart, such as the dog’s (15). 

No claim is made that the results of these experiments throw any direct light 
upon the question of the genesis of the usual upright T wave of the human elec- 
trocardiogram. They are, however, consistent with the view that the upright T 
waves may be produced mainly by an endocardial-epicardial difference in rate 
of repolarization. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The temperature of the endocardial surface of the dog’s ventricle was changed 
by the introduction into the ventricle, by arterial catheterization, of Ringer’s 
solution at various temperatures. Cooling the inside of the left apex changed 
the form of, and widened, the QRS complex and also caused conspicuous increase 
in the height and width of the T waves. Waiming had opposite, but less strik- 
ing, effects on the T wave, and changed the form of the QRS complex. Ringer’s 
solution at body temperature caused no changes. In other experiments, cooling 
the inner surface of the right ventricles caused similar T wave changes, but re- 
verse effects on the foim of the QRS complex. Cooling the basal left endocardial 
surface caused inversion and usually widening of the T waves. 

These experiments have demonstrated that procedures, the preponderant 
effect of which should be to change the temperature of the endocardial ventricular 
surface, produce T-wave changes of the kind which theoretical considerations 
have led us to expect. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the electrical 
effects were, in fact, brought about by a change in rate of repolarization of the 
endocardial surface. If this conclusion be justified, it follows that changes in the 
electrical state of the subendocardial muscle surface play a part in the genesis of 
the electrocardiogram. 
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The experiments to be described here were designed primarily to determine the 
threshold of the normal human respiratory and circulatory systems to anoxemia. 
In addition, data were also obtained which related to other basic problems in 
respiration and circulation: the magnitude and variability of response of large 
numbers of normal men to inhalation of lowoxj’^gen mixtures, the existence of 
tonic activity of the chemoreceptors of the carotid and aortic bodies in man, the 
effect upon respiration and circulation of brief exposures to 100 per cent oxygen 
and the correlation between decreases in arterial oxj’^gen saturations and changes 
in respiratory minute volume, pulse rate and cardiac output. 

Attempts have been made previously to measure the shghtest decrease in in- 
spired oxygen tension which Mil produce measurable physiological changes in 
man. Lutz and Schneider (1) and Ellis (2) stated that inhalation of 18 per cent 
oxygen is stimulant to human respiration while Boothby’s data (3) suggest that 
the threshold is not reached until 16 per cent oxygen is breathed. Each of 
these studies jdelded valuable infoimation with respect to conditions that might 
obtain in airplanes but none supplied accurate data regarding thresholds of basal 
subjects breathing constant low oxj^gen concentrations. Most of their experi- 
ments were conducted with non-basal subjects sitting in a low pressure chamber. 
vSome were rebreathing experiments in which constant concentrations wei’e not 
maintained and respimtion was measured in 5 minute units. In others, respira- 
tory minute volume was not measured but Avas inferred from alveolar CO 2 
measurements. 

Since the desired data could be secured only by great attention to detail, our 
method is presented fully. 

* This work was performed under a contract approved by the Committee on hledical 
Research between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Method. Reliable respiratory data are difficult to obtain in normal man 
because breathing can be regulated voluntarily and is often disturbed by many 
factors in the environment. We avoided the use of the low pressure chamber as 
a method for producing anoxia because of the attendant noise, excitement and 
apprehension, and because of actual discomfort that may arise from the ears or 
gastrointestinal tract at reduced ambient pressures. Lutz and Schneider had 
previously noted (1): “Some men dreaded going into the low pressure chamber; 
others disliked the mouthpiece and nose clip of the rebreather . . . The subjects 
showed spme degree of anxiety or excitement. In all experiments in which an 
attempt was made to detect the earliest effects of low oxygen, the psychic factor 
had to be considered.” 

Our experiments were planned to minimize this important and often neglected 
subjective factor. Subjects were chosen who were familiar vnth laboratory 
surroundings and with the experimenters. Each rested comfortably on a bed 
or ballistocai'diograph 45 to 60 minutes before control observations were made. 
It has been demonstrated by Soley and Shock (4) that minute volume of respira- 
tion becomes stead}’^ in 20 minutes, but in our experience stabilization of pulse 
rate requires a longer period. The room in which measurements were made was 
quiet and an effort was made to afford a reassuring atmosphere by permitting 
ordinary conversation by the laboratory personnel. Pulse rates were counted 
at the radial arterj" for 30 seconds each minute. Blood pressure determinations 
were abandoned when it became apparent that the subjects’ respiratory tracings 
were disturbed by periodic inflation of the cuff. A mouthpiece and nose clip 
were not used because, though these provide for minimal dead space, they be- 
come uncomfortable after a short time. Instead a very small rubber mask, 
covering just the nose and mouth, was fixed to the face with rubber cement. In 
this way, annoying head straps and undesirable dead space were avoided. The 
mask was comfortable throughout the experimental period and no accumulation 
of CO 2 was noted. Expired air was conducted through an ‘Tl.2 rubber valve” 
and measured in a balanced compensating spirometer. Inspired gases were 
breathed through a special demand valve designed to operate with minimal in- 
spiratory resistance. The demand valve was connected to a manifold to which 
were attached 6,000 liter high pressure tanks of 100 per cent oxygen and 20.9, 
18, 16, 14.5, 12, 10 and 8 per cent oxygen in nitrogen. A shift to an}’’ desired 
oxj’-gen concentration could be made quickly and noiselessly without the sub- 
ject’s Iqiowledge. Arterial oxygen saturation was measured by an automatically 
compensating oximeter (5) placed on the subject’s ear. Stroke volume and car- 
diac output per minute were calculated from ballistocardiographic tracings by 
the area method (6). 

Thirty-three subjects breathed gas mixtures in the following order: room air 
(8 min. ), 100 per cent O 2 (8 min.), room air (8 min.), 18, 16 or 14.5 per cent O 2 
(8 min.), 100 per cent O 2 (6 min.), room air (8 min.), another of the 18, 16 or 
14.5 per cent O 2 mixtures (8 min.) and 100 per cent O 2 (8 min.). O.ximeter read- 
ings always reached a plateau within 4 minutes after shift to these low oxygen 
mixtures. The data obtained during each experimental period were checked by 
the following procedure. The increase in respiration and circulation that 
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occurred when the subject breathed a low oxygen mixture following^ room 
air was compared iiith the 'rapid decrease when the anoxemia was teiminated 
abruptly by high oxygen inhalation. Thus we were able to detect “drifts” in cir- 
culation or respiration that might have occurred in the 8 minute period of anoxia 
such as increases in these functions due to discomfort or slight decreases due to 
further attainment of the basal state. Unless otherudse stated the data obtained 
from the switchback to 100 per cent oxygen was quantitatively similar to that 
obtained during the shift from room air to the low oxygen mixtures. 

Forty-eight other subjects were studied by less accurate methods. Some of 
these subjects were not completely basal though they had been resting at least 
15 minutes prior to control readings. Seventeen subjects breathed room air, 
18, 16, 14.5, 12 and 10 per cent oxygen in succession, each for 8 minutes. Six- 
teen subjects breathed room air, 16, 14.5, 12 and 10 per cent oxygen succes- 
sively, each for 8 minutes. Two subjects breathed room air and then 10 per 
cent oxj'-gen. Two others breathed room air and then 1 6 and 10 per cent o.xygen. 
Five breathed room air, then 16 and 8 per cent ox 3 ’'gen and six breathed room air 
and 8 per cent oxygen onty. The 8 per cent oxygen was breathed for onty 4 to 
8 minute periods. Twenty-one of these individuals wore a standard full face 
army gas mask and 27 wore an aviation type half mask. The gas mask had a 
dead space of 400-500 cc. and the half mask a dead space of approximatelj’- 200 
cc. Analyses of the atmosphere within the gas mask showed a CO 2 percent 
ranging from 3.2 to 4.1 at the end of expiration and from 0.5 to 2.0 per cent at 
the end of inspiration. We have not used any of the data obtained upon these 
subjects in our detennination of threshold data. However, we felt justified 
in using the data obtained during inhalation of 12, 10 and 8 per cent oxygen to 
define the magnitude and variability of response of noimal man to anoxemia. 

Results. 1 . Immediate effect of breathing 1 00 'per cent oxygen on respiration and 
circulation. It is believed by some that the chemoreceptors of the carotid and 
aortic bodies are active at the oxygen tension (90-100 mm. Hg) prevailing in the 
arterial blood when the subject is breathing room air at sea level (7, 8, 9). Others 
feel that these end organs do not respond until a moderate degree of anoxia is 
produced (10). Surgical removal of the chemoreceptors has not been performed 
in man, but one can at least estimate the degree of activitj’’ of ox^’^gen sensitive 
chemoreceptors by a “physiological denen^ation”. The inhalation of 100 per 
cent oxygen probably accomplishes such a denervation for the follovdng reason: 
If the carotid and aortic bodies of a normal man breathing room air were acti- 
vated by the oxygen tension existing in arterial blood, this should be a factor in 
the maintenance of noimal respiration and circulation. Inhalation of 100 per 
cent oxygen, by raising arterial oxygen tension to 670 mm. Hg should abolish 
this chemoieceptor activity. Since the major function of the chemoreceptors 
is the response to lowered oxj’-gen tension, removal of this component of chemo- 
receptor activity should depress I’espiration and circulation. Ox 3 ’’gen inhalation, 
of course, does not remove whatever tonic discharge might result from receptors 
activated by the noimal acidity, carbon dioxide tension, and temperature of 
arterial blood. 

Thirtj’^-three subjects were studied during the change from room air to 100 
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TABLE 1 


Ivimediate response lo 100 per cent oxygen {1-2 min.) 


SUBJECT 

inSUIE VOLUME (nxERS/MIS) 

PULSE RATE (PEE MINUTE) 


R.A. 

100% 

R.A. 

100% 

50 

6.1 

6.6 

78 

76 

51 

7.2 

7.2 

68 

64 

52 

7.3 

7.0 

68 

64 

54 

6.8 


66 

64 

55 

5.1 

4.4 

76 

76 

56 

7.0 

6.3 

84 

84 

57 

8.8 

8.1 

76 

72 

58 

7.2 

8.9 

60 

60 

59 

8.9 


72 

72 

60 

9.0 


108 

96 

61 

6.4 


84 

88 

70 

6.4 


76 

76 

71 

6.6 


68 

64 

73 

10.8 


54 

50 

74 

6.4 

6.0 

72 

70 

75 

4.6 

4.4 

74 

70 

76 

7.0 

7.0 

64 

60 

77 

6.5 

6.5 

64 1 

64 

78 

9.2 

7.2 

60 

58 

79 

9.0 

8.5 

so 

72 

80 

7.6 

7.0 

62 

64 

81 

7.8 

7.5 

72 

72 

82 

7.5 

7.5 

64 

60 

83 

8.4 

7.8 

84 

78 

84 

6.6 

6.8 

76 

70 

85 



76 

72 

86 

8.6 

7.2 

86 

84 

87 

9.6 

9.2 

60 

60 

88 

11.0 


52 

48 

89 

10.0 


76 

76 

90 

5.8 

5.4 

78 

76 

91 

7.6 

8.5 

82 

SO 

92 

7.4 

7.1 

64 

56 

Aver 

7.6 

7.4 

72.2 

69.6 




Aver, difference R.A. to 0.- 

- 0.23 


- 2.66 

St. dev. (difference) 

0.74 


3.10 

St. error mean (difference) 

0.13 


0.54 

P . . 



0.066 


< 0.001 

) 




R.A. = Lowest reading of last two minutes during inhalation of room air. 
100% = Lowest reading of first two minutes during inhalation of 100% Oj. 


per cent oxygen. The results are indicated in table 1. Average respiratory 
minute volume was depressed 3.1 per cent and pulse rate 3.7 per cent during the 
first two minutes of 100 per cent o.xj’^gen inhalation. The probabilities of ob- 
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taining these changes by chance are 0.066 for respiration and less than 0.001 for 
pulse rate. If the data are examined individually marked variations can be 
observed from subject to subject. Four subjects showed no change in respiratory 
minute volume, 9 showed an increase (maximum, 23 per cent in subject 58) and 
19 a decrease (maximum, 22 per cent in subject 78);- in 6 of the 19, the decrease 
in minute volume amounted to 10 per cent or more. Two subjects responded 
with a rise in pulse rate; in 9, the pulse rate was unchanged while in 22, it de- 
creased. The maximal decrease in pulse rate was 12 per minute. Twenty- 
eight subjects responded vith a decrease in either pulse rate or respiratory minute 
volume, but only 13 had decreases in both functions. 

Comment. These figures indicate that an increase in oxygen tension from that 
normally present in arterial blood (90-100 mm. Hg) to approximately 670 mm. 
Hg produced a small immediate decrease in respiratory minute volume or pulse 
rate in 28 of 33’ subjects. If this change can be attributed wholly to a functional 
denervation of oxygen sensitive receptors in the carotid and aortic bodies, these 
data suggest that some chemoreceptors are tonically active at the oxygen tension 
present in the arterial blood of many normal men breathing room air at sea level. 
The small degi’ee of tliis change indicated that they are only mimmallj’’ active, 
since an increase in oxygen tension of approximately 570 mm. Hg was followed 
by only a 3.1 per cent average decrease in respiratory minute volume. It must 
be remembered that a stimulant effect of oxygen (11) which tends to increase 
respiration may be acting simultaneously to limit the extent of this immediate 
depression of minute volume. Since this stimulant action of oxygen does not 
appear to extend to pulse rate, pulse rate changes probably represent the true 
extent of tonic activity that the chemoreceptors exert upon the circulation. 

It is unlikely that the effect of oxygen inhalation vdll ever be determined in 
humans before and after surgical chemoreceptor denervation. Therefore, the 
evidence can only be presumptive in favor of tonic chemoreceptor activity as far 
as man is concerned. Watt, Dumke and Comroe (12) noted a depression of 
respiration immediately following the inhalation of ox 5 '^gen by imanesthetized, 
trained dogs; this effect was no longer present when the carotid and aortic bodies 
, were denervated. Similar effects might reasonably be ex-pected to occur in man. 
If removal of all activity of the carotid and aortic bodies (i.e., responses to 
changes in PCO 2 , pH and temperature as well as to pOo) could be accomplished 
in man, a greater degree of tonic activity might be demonstrable. 

2. Threshold of the respiratory and circulatory stjstems to low oxygen. Fourteen 
subjects were exposed to 18 per cent oxygen, 20 to 16 per cent oxygen (table 2), 
and 11 to 14.5 per cent oxygen under the conditions outlined under Methods. 

’ Watt, Dumke and Comroe (12) performed similar studies upon 11 adults and reported 
that the usual inunediate (1-2 min.) effect of breathing 100 per cent oxygen was an increase 
in respiratory minute volume. Their subjects were not in a basal state, were breathing 
through a mouthpiece (with nose clipped) from Douglas bags and into a wet test gas meter. 
The present experiments were designed to eliminate the undesirable features of their tech- 
nique; we feel that the present method is far more accurate in detecting small changes in 
respiration. 
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TABLE 2 


Threshold of respiratory and circulatory systems to reduction in oxygen concentration of 

inspired air 
A— 18% 0. 


SUBJECT 

MINUTE VOLUME EXPIRED AIR 

(uters/min.) 

PULSE RATE PER MIN. 

R.A.* 

18%* 

18%t 

100 %t 

RA.* 

18%' 

18%t 

100 %t 

59 

8.3 

7.6 

7.2 

7.3 

70 

70 

68 

72 

60 

7.7 

. 7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

96 

96 

92 

92 

61 

6.0 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

■ 88 

88 

84 

72 

70 

8.0 

7.4 

6.9 

6.6 

80 

88 

88 

84 

71 

6.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6' 

66 

' 72 ■ 

72 

60 

73 

11.2 

10.7 

10.6 

10.4 

52 

56 

54 

50 

74 

7.4 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

73 

75 

73 

68 

75 . 

4.9 

5.3 

4.8 

4.5 

70 

72 

70 

66 

76 

7.3 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

62 

68 

64 

62 

77 

9.2 

9.5 

8.8 

9.2 

67 

73 

70 

64 

78 

8.0 

8.5 

8.0 

6.8 

59 

64 

62 

56 

79 

8.3- 

7.9 

7.7 

8.0 

80 

82 

81 

70 

80 

7.9 

7.6 

7.5 

6.2 

59 

• 61 

60 

56 

81 

7,8 

8.0 

8.0 

. 7.6 

68 

70 

70 

68 

Aver 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

71 

74 

72 

67 


B— 16% O 2 



R.A. 

16% 

16% 

100% 

R.A. 

16% 

16% 

100% 

50 • 

8.1 

8.5 

8.4 

7.8 

72 

84 

84 

76 

51 

7.5 

7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

64 

66 

64 

60 

52 

7.3 

7.0 

7.2 

7.7 

64 

64 

64 

64 

54 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

6.2 

68 

72 

72 

60 

55 1 

5.6 

5.6 

5.2 

5.0 

76 

82 

80 

72 

56 1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.2 

4.6 

84 

94 

92 

SO 

57 

9.0 

9.2 

8.6 

7.0 

76 

84 

84 

68 

58 

8.6 

9.7 

9.7 , 

7.5 

56 

68 

68 

56 

59 ’! 

8.2 ' 

8.6 ' 

8.0 ' 

7.7 ' 

72 

82 ' 

80 ' 

68 

60 

7.8 

8.1 

8.3 

7.0 

88 

96 

96 

80 

61 

6.5 

7.3 

6.8 

6.7 

84 

90 

88 

72 

70 

7.2 

7.5 

7.4 

5.0 

81 

84 

86 

78 

71 

5.3 

7.4 

7.0 

5.0 

. 66 

76 

76 

62 

73 

11.0 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

53 

56 

56 

50 

74 

7.3 

7.6 

6.0 

6.5 ' 

76 

76 

74 

68 

75 

4.9 

6.1 

5.9 

4.7 

70 

75 

74 

64 

76 

7.8 

8.1 

8.1 

8.0 

64 

73 

70 

64 

77 

8.8 

9.0 

8.2 

9.0 

73 

77 

75 

64 

78 

8.0 

8.8 

8.2 

7.5 

60 

65 

64 

60 

79 

8.0 

8.5 

8.2 

7.5 

SO 

82 

82 

68 

Aver 

7.5 

8.0 

7.7 

7.0 

71 

77 

76 

67 


* Average of last three minutes of inhalation. 

i Lowest figure of last two minutes of low oxygen and first two minutes of 100%' oxygen. 
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TABLE 3 


Change in respiration and circulation produced by breathing O 2 or mixtures at 6 to 8 

minutes 


noon AIR TO 

RESPIRATION 

(uters/min.) 

RESPIRATIONS 

PER MINUTE 

PULSE PER MINUTE 

% O 2 SAXtJKATION 

(oximeter) 

100% O 2 (33 sub- 
jects) 

Aver 

Range 

<7 diff 

P 

-fO.6 

-2.3 to -1-3.1 
1.0 
<0.01 

4-0.2 

-3.3 to 4-3.3 
1.4 

0.8 

-4.5 

-12.0 to 4-4.0 
3.6 

<0.001 

4-4.0 

4-1.0 to 4-7.0 
1.5 

<0.001 

18% O 2 (14 subjects) 

Aver 

Range 

cr diff 

P 

-0.1 

-0.7 to 4-1.2 
0.6 

0.5 

0.0 

-1.0 to 4-1.0 
0.6 

1.0 

4-3.2 

0.0 to 4-8.0 
2.6 

<0.001 

-2.5 

-1.0 to -4.5 
0.9 

<0.001 

16% O 2 (20 subjects) 

Aver 

Range 

a diff 

P 

4-0.5 

-0.3 to 4-2.1 
0.5 

<0.001 

4-0.4 

-2.0 to 4-2.0 
1.0 

0.1 

4-6.0 

0.0 to 4-12.0 
3.8 

<0.001 

-5.0 

-2.0 to -7.0 
1.6 

<0.001 

14.5% Oj (11 sub- 
jects) 

Aver 

Range 

<7 diff 

P 

4-0.5 

-0.9 to 4-1.1 
0.6 

0.05 

-1.1 

-9.0 to 4-3.0 
3.5 

0.4 

4-4.0 

0.0 to 4-11.0 
3.2 

<0.001 

-8. 8 

-3.0 to -11.5 
4.1 

<0.001 

12% O 2 (32 subjects) 

Aver 

Range 

tr diff 

P 

4-0.5 

-I ..7 to 4-2.2 
1.0 
<0.01 

4-0.3 

-6.0 to 4-10.0 
0.5 

0.6 

4-11.7 

0.0 to -(-22.0 
6.9 

<0.001 

-17.0 

-10.0 to -28.0 
4.8 

<0.001 

10% O 2 (36 subjects) 

Aver 

Range 

a diff 

■ P 

4-1.3 

—0.6 to -}-6.3 
1.4 

< 0.001 

0.0 

-4.0 to 4-8.0 
2.5 

0.9 

4 - 21.0 

0.0 to 4-46.0 
10.0 
<0.001 

-24.5 

-13.0 to -44.0 
6.6 

< 0.001 

8% O 2 (11 subjects) 

Aver 

Range 

<r diff 

P 

4 - 6.0 

. 4-1.7 to 4-12. c 

3.2 

< 0.001 

4 - 2.0 

1 -2.0 to 4-9.0 
3.5 

0.1 

4-19.0 

4-4.0 to 4-32.0 
10.9 
<0.001 

-25.3 

-19.0 to -34.0 
5.7 

< 0.001 


Eleven of 14 subjects (79 per cent) showed increases in pulse rate ranging from 
2 to 8 beats per minute while they were breathing 18 per cent oxygen. At 16 
per cent oxygen, 18 of 20 subjects (90 per cent) showed a pulse increase and at 
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14.5 per cent, 10 of 11 (91 per cent) had pulse acceleration. All of these changes 
are highly significant statistically (table 3). None of the 33 subjects had a de- 
crease in pulse rate while breathing 18, 16 or 14.5 per cent oxygen. These figures 
were checked bj’^ the switchback to 100 per cent oxygen which was followed b}'’ a 
decrease in pulse rate in 42 of the 45 cases (93 per cent). The average decrease 
upon breathing 100 per cent oxj’^gen in each case was approximately equal to the 
increase in rate while breatliing the low oxygen mixtures (after an appropriate 
correction had been made for the decrease in pulse rate which normally occurs 
when 100 per cent oxygen follows inhalation of room air). 

The respii’atory responses to 18 per cent oxygen were less consistent than were 
the changes in pulse rate. The respirator}'^ minute volume of 8 subjects de- 
creased and that of 6 subjects increased when 18 per cent oxygen was bi'eathed 
following inhalation of air; the average change in minute volume of respiration 
was a decrease of 0.1 liter per minute. The switchback to 100 per cent oxygen 
indicated that the respiration of two other subjects had probably increased when 
18 per cent oxygen was inhaled. At the 16 per cent level, the minute volume of 
17 of 20 subjects (85 per cent) increased, while that of 2 decreased and one was 
unchanged; the average change was an increase of 0.5 liter per minute. At 

14.5 per cent oxygen, minute volume increased in 8 of 10 subjects, the average 
increase being 0.5 liter per minute. The respiratory changes at 16 per cent and 

14.5 per cent oxygen are statistically significant. 

There were few marked changes in cardiac output (ballistocardiograph) at 
18, 16 or 14.5 per cent oxygen. Three subjects breathing 18 per cent oxygen, 
one breathing 16 per cent oxygen, and three breathing 14.5 per cent oxj’-gen 
showed increases in cardiac output exceeding 10 per cent; only two of these in- 
creases exceeded 15 per cent, these being increases of 24 and 30 per cent in two 
subjects breathing 14.5 per cent oxygen. 

Comment. Since it appears that the chemoreceptors usually are slightly active 
at the oxygen tension in arterial blood of normal men breathing room air at sea 
level, it is incorrect to refer to a “tlweshold” of oxj^gen tension below normal at 
which the chemoreceptors first respond. We can discuss, however, the change in 
oxygen concentration of inspired air below 20.93 per cent that is required to 
produce an 3 r measurable increase in respiration and circulation. 

Increase in pulse rate occurred in 79 per cent of the subjects breathing 18 per 
cent ox 3 >-gen. Since 19 per cent and 20 per cent ox 3 ’^gen in nitrogen were not 
emplo 3 md in these experiments, we are unable to state whether circulatory stimu- 
lation would have occurred at these higher concentrations. It is emdent that 
an increase in pulse rate is a more sensitive index of anoxemia than an increase in 
respirator 3 ' minute volume. Of 14 subjects breathing 18 per cent oxygen, onty 
6 showed an increase in minute volume of respiration, the percentage increase 
being 1.3, 2.6, 3.3, 6.3, 8.2 and 20 per cent. Two additional subjects showed 
decreases of 15 and 17.3 per cent when the 3 ’^ were shifted from 18 per cent to 100 
per cent ox 3 'gen, and these ma 3 ’ be considered properb’^ to have shown repira- 
tor 3 ^ stimulation while breathing 18 per cent oxygen (which could have been 
masked b 3 ' extraneous factors). Therefore 3 of the 14 subjects showed increases 
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in minute volume exceeding 10 per cent of control values and 5 showed increases 
in excess of 5 per cent. It must be concluded that the respiratory system is 
not stimulated significantly in most normal men by a change from 20.93 to 18 
per cent oxygen, though the circulatory system is. It is unlikely that the res- 
piratory response to anoxia Avas limited by a decline in alveolar and arterial 
pCOs (8) ; in order to reduce alveolar or arterial PCO 2 in these subjects it would be 
necessary that breathing rate or depth be increased and this was not the case in 
most subjects. Furthermore in studies performed by Shock and Soley (14) the 
respiratory response that could be attributed to anoxia was not increased by 
addition of CO 2 to the low oxygen mixtures. The response of the respiratory 
center to anoxemia therefore does not appear to be reduced by decreased arterial 
PCO 2 incident to hyperventilation; such experimental data is at variance Arfth 
the theoretical observation of Gray (15). At 16 per cent oxygen, respiratory 
stimulation was more apparent. Seventeen of 20 subjects exposed to that con- 
centration responded Avith some increase in minute volume and in 5 of these the 
increase Avas 10 per cent or greater. Sixteen per cent oxygen appears to be a 
concentration Avhich just produces respiratory stimulation in the majority of 
normal men. It should be pointed out that the so-called “threshold” leA’^el is 
an average figure; some individuals shoAv no measurable increase in respiration 
even AAben breathing 10 per cent oxygen. 

Ellis (2) in 1919, using a rebreathing technique with absorption of expired CO 2 , 
stated that respiratory minute volume increased in 22 of 29 subjects when the 
oxygen concentration in the rebreather .tank AA-as 18.1 per cent. This figure 
of 18.1 per cent AA-as not actually determined but Avas obtained by measuring the 
oxygen concentration in the rebreather at the end of the experiment and plotting 
the oxygen reduction backAv-ards as a straight line, a pi’actice in common use at 
that time in the Air Service Medical Research Laboratory. His subjects AA'ere 
not basal, Avere never in a constant state of anoxia and respiration Avas measured 
only as 5 minute averages. Lutz and Schneider (1) performed a series of ex- 
periments both in the Ioaa" pressure chamber and AAuth the Dreyer nitrogen appa- 
ratus and concluded that increased breathing first occurred at about 656 mm. Hg 
atmospheric pressure, Avhich is equivalent to breathing 18 per cent oxygen at sea 
level. Close inspection of the only experiments in AA'hich they actually measured 
respiratory minute volume shoAA^s no definite increases until the barometric 
pressure Avas reduced to 560 mm. or the equivalent of breathing 15.2 per cent 
oxygen at sea level (their table 5) or until altitudes of 3,000 to 18,000 feet had 
been reached, the equivalent of 18.6 per cent to 10 per cent oxygen breathed 
at sea level (their table 6). Soley and Shock (14) measured respiratory 
minute volumes in 18 normal men each of AA’hom breathed 17 per cent oxygen on 
tAYo occasions. No information is given regarding the number of minutes of 
each, anoxic period or of the oxygen saturations reached. Seven of the 18 had 
some increase in respiration on both trials but only 3 of the 36 trials resulted in 
increases- of more than 10 per cent. The average increase in the 36 trials Avas 
0.1 per cent. Their data suggest that respiration Avas stimulated consistently in 
onlj’- one of the 18 subjects breathing 17 per cent oxj’-gen. 
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Boothby (3) has presented data on the composition of alveolar air of large 
numbers of subjects during short exposures to decreased barometric pressure. 
At 1,000 feet altitude, the control alveolar p.COz of 186 subjects was 36.7 mm. 
Hg (average). At a simulated altitude of 6,000 feet the mean alveolar pC02 
had fallen to 35.4 mm. Hg in 50 individuals. It would appear that respiratory 
stimulation began above 6,000 feet altitude which corresponds approximately 
to inhalation of 16.6 per cent oxygen at sea level. It should be emphasized that 
wide individual variation occurred in this series. 

On the basis of our data and of the only other data obtained upon basal in- 
dividuals breathing constant low oxj’-gen concentrations (14), it can be concluded 
that circulation is usually stimulated by reducing the inspired oxygen percentage 
from 20.9 to 18 but that respiration is stimulated in only a few individuals breath- 
ing 18 or 17 per cent oxygen, and is not increased in the majority until 16 per cent- 
oxygen is inhaled. These findings in man are consistent with the estimate of 
chemoreceptor activity in cats given by Von Euler et al. (16), employing carotid 
body action potentials as the indicator of response to anoxia. 

3. Response of noTTml men to 12, 10 and 8 per cent oxygen. Pulse rate increased 
in 96 per cent, 97 per cent and 100 per cent of subjects at the 12, 10 and 8 per 
cent oxygen concentrations respectively while respiratory minute volume 
increased in 59, 81 and 100 per cent of subjects at these same levels. The pulse 
rate increased not only more consistently but also to a greater extent at the 12 
and TO per cent levels than did respiration (table 3). Ballistocardiogi-aphic 
studies were not made at these levels. At the 8 per cent oxygen level, res- 
piratory .minute volume increased markedly for the first time (average 63 per 
cent). The average respiratory rate did not change until 8 per cent oxygen was 
breathed; the increase in respiration at all oxygen concentrations was achieved 
largely by an increase in depth of breathing. 

Individual variation in respiratory response was marked. Seven of the 36 
subjects showed no respiratory stimulation even at 10 per cent oxygen, although 
4 of these responded to the switchback to 100 per cent oxygen with a decrease 
of more than 10 per cent. In those individuals whose respiration increased in 
response to inhalation of 10 per cent oxygen, the percentage increase varied from 
2 to 66 per cent. Although all subjects responded to 8 per cent o.xygen vdth an 
increase in respiratory minute volume, the increases ranged from 15 to 150 per 
cent.® 

Comment. The two most characteristic features of the respiratory response 
to anoxia (the slight changes until 10 per cent or 8 per cent oxygen are inhaled 
and the vdde individual variations) are shorni in figure 1, which is a composite 

5 In three subjects, deliberately excluded from this -study, an unusual respiratory re- 
sponse was noted during and immediately after the inhalation of 10 or 8 per cent oxygen. 
This response was characterized by a marked increase in respiratory rate and depth which 
progressed to alarming proportions. A sudden shift to 100 per cent oxygen did nothing 
to alter this reaction, the hyperpnea continuing for a few minutes with marked fixity of 
purpose on the part of the semi-eonscious subject. The mechanism of this response, which 
is obviously different from the ordinary respiratory reaction to anoxia, is uncertain. 
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picture of our data upon respiratory minute volume at 100, 20.9, 18, 16, 14.5, 
12, 10 and 8 per cent oxygen, Soley and Shock’s at 17 per cent oxygen and 12 
per cent oxygen (14) and those of Horvath et al. (1/) Rt 6.0, 5.2 and 4.2 per cent 
oxygen. 

It appears that the reactivity of the human respiratory system to oxygen lack 
depends primarily upon the absolute level of oxygen tension rather than upon anj’’ 
definite number of millimeters change in tension. For example, a change of 
approximately 570 mm. Hg. oxygen tension in inspired air (from 100 per cent 
oxygen to room air) may change respiratory minute volume only about 3 per 
cent. An additional decrease of 22 mm. Hg (20.9 to 18 per cent oxygen) may 
produce no change and another of 15.2 mm. Hg (18 to 16 per cent oxygen) an 
increase of only 7 per cent in respiratory minute volume. On the other hand 
a similar change of 15.2 mm. Hg (from a level of 10 per cent to 8 per cent ox 3 ’^gen) 
produced an increase of 46 per cent in respirator}’’ minute volume. The simi- 
larity of this activity curve (see fig. 1) to the oxygen dissociation curve has been 
commented upon by Irving (18). 

The response of the circulator}’^ sj^stem to anoxia differs markedlj’’ from the 
respiratory reaction. As shown in figure 2, pulse rate increases with the smallest 
decrement in oxygen percentage of inspired air and the pulse increases progres- 
sively as the ox 3 '’gen concentration is further reduced. This circulatoiy response 
may be due to direct stimulation of the vasomotor center in addition to activa- 
tion of the chemoreceptors by anoxia. It is likelj' that the vasomotor center is 
stimulated more and/or depressed less bj’- anoxia than is the respirator j’- center. 
The relative importance of the central and reflex components in the circulatory 
response to anoxia has never been demonstrated clearly but the relativel}’’ gi’eater 
resistance of the vasomotor center as compared to the respirator}’’ center is knovm. 
For example, tlie local ischemia of increased intracranial pressure will stimulate 
the central vasomotor mechanism at a time when the respiratory center is no 
longer able to function. In addition the circulation is often relatively spared by 
narcotics which markedly depress respiration. That anoxia may act in similar 
fashion can be inferred. 

Our experiments indicate that oxygen sensitive chemoreceptors in many men 
are tonically active, as stated by ‘Bemthal (8) and by He}Tnans (9). However 
so far as respiration is concerned, they have only minimal activity under normal 
conditions at sea level and their activity increases ver}’’ little until dangerously 
low oxygen concentrations are breathed, thus partly supporting the opinion of 
Schmidt and Comroe (10) that they are primarily emergency mechanisms 
brought actively into play only during times of stress. 

4.^ Delayed effect of inhalation of 100 per cent oxygen. In addition to measuring 
the immediate effect of an increased arterial oxygen tension, we also recorded 
the alterations in respiration and circulation produced at the end of 6 to 8 min- 
utes of high o.xygen in the same 33 subjects (table 3). 

Respiratory minute volume increased (average 7.6 per cent), while pulse 
rate and cardiac output per minute decreased by 5.5 and 8 per cent respectively. 
All of these changes are highly significant statistically. The reduction in cardiac 
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bars represent one standard error on each side of the mean. The open bars represent one standard deviation on each 
side of the mean. The smoothest possible curve is drawn through the solid bars. 
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output was caused largely by a reduction in pulse rate rather than in stroke 
volume. 

Comment. The stimulant effect of inhalation of 100 per cent oxygen upon 
respiratory minute volmne has been described previously (11) (12) (29). It 
has been attributed (20), a, to increase in tissue pC 02 caused by the decreased 
availabihty of reduced hemoglobin for CO 2 transport; h, to increase in medullary 
PCO 2 brought about by cerebral vasoconstriction ; c, to a lower respiratory tract 
reflex initiated by the irritant effect of oxygen, and d, to improvement in arterial 
oxygen tension at the medullary center. It is now known that inhalation of 100 
per cent oxygen decreases cerebral blood flow in man about 10 per cent; however, 
this vasoconstriction is not associated with a significant increase in the PCO 2 of 
internal jugular blood (21). Of the four possibilities listed above, the third has 
more factual supporting evidence, for it is known that inhalation of 100 per cent 
oxygen for 4 to 20 hours leads to clinical signs of pulmonary irritation and it is 



Fig. 2. Eflfect of. inlialation of various low oxygen mixtures on pulse rate. The numbers 
in parentheses refer to the number of subjeets. 

likely that sensitive receptors in the lower respiratory tract could respond at 
once to such an irritant. 

The increased respiration, bradycardia and decreased cardiac output noted in 
this study correspond with those of Otis et al. (29) rather than ivith the larger 
changes noted by Whitehorn et al. (19). 

5. Correlation of oximeter readings loith- respiratory minide volume and pulse 
rate during inhalation of various low oxygen mixtures. Until 1945 it had been 
customar 3 '- to regard 95 per cent as the degree of saturation of hemoglobin in the 
arterial blood of normal man breatliing room air. Recent data indicate that this 
figure may be too low at least in some individuals (22, 23, 24). Our “room air 
setting” was therefore arbitrary; in early experiments it was 96 per cent and in 
later experiments it was 98 per cent. As decreasing concentrations of oxygen 
were breathed oximeter readings decreased. The average readings noted when 
the subjects had reached a relatively steady state during exposure to each of the 
low oxygen mixtures used were as follows: 18 per cent o.\ygen: 94, 16 per cent 
o.x 3 ^gen: 91, 14.5 per cent ox 3 ^gen: 89, 12 per cent oxygen: 81, 10 per cent oxygen: 
73, 8 per cent ox 3 'gen: 72 (see fig. 3). .These average figures agree xrithin 2 per 
cent saturation rrith those obtained by Millikan in a large series which included 
direct determinations of oxygen saturations on arterial blood (25). 
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These are only average figures, however, and it should be noted that there was 
a mde range of readings at each level. The extent of this spread is illustrated in 
figure 3, where it can be seen for example, that at 10 per cent oxygen, one indi- 
vidual’s oximeter had decreased by 13 per cent saturation (saturation of 85 per 
cent) from the room air setting while another’s had fallen 44 points to reach a 
saturation of 50 per cent.^ 

Comment. This vdde range in arterial oxygen saturations occurring in in- 
dividuals breathing the same gas might be explained on the following basis: 
Those mth a high oximeter reading may have had the most marked increases in 
respiratory minute volume and those Avith low oximeter readings may have had 
minimal respiratory responses to low oxygen. Under anoxic conditions hj'’per- 
ventilation is known to increase oxygen saturation (26). Examination of our 
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Fig. 3. Effect of inlialation of various low oxygen mixtures on arterial oxygen saturation 
(oximeter). The numbers in parentheses refer to- the number of subjects. 

data, hoAvever, affords little correlation between the degree of resfliratoiy response 
to anoxia and the level of oximeter readings. However, the respiratorj'- re- 
sponses in our subjects Avere rarely of great magnitude. There Avas much better 
correlation betAveen oximeter readings and pulse rates than betAveen oximeter 
readings and respiratory minute Amlume or depth of breathing (see figs. 1, 2, 3). 

Barach (27), Pruitt (28) and Houston (26) haA'e shoAATi that arterial saturation 
cannot be predicted from knoAA'ledge of the inspired oxA’-gen concentration. Our 
data confirm these findings. Clinical applications of anoxia (such as the anox- 
emia test for coronary insufficiency) should be based therefore on arterial ox 3 'gen 
saturation rather than on a inhalation of fixed percentage of inspired exj^gen. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The respiratoiy and circulatorj'^ responses of 81 normal indiA’iduals to the 
inhalation of 100 per cent O 2 and 18, 16, 14.5, 12, 10 or 8 per cent O 2 in nitrogen 
have been studied. 

1. An immediate decrease in pulse rate or respiratory minute A'olume occurred 
in 28 of 33 subjects Avhen inhalation of 100 per cent ox3’^gen folloAved room air. 

■* We did not make repeated observations of ear thickness and are therefore unable to 
state whether ear thickness values changed after the original period of vasodilatation 
due to heat. The possibility of a decrease in ear thickness as the result of vasoconstriction 
secondary to anoxia might be considered, but Millikan (5) considers such a sequence of 
events unlikely. 
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This suggests that soine chenioreceptors of the carotid and aortic bodies aie 
tonically active at the oxygen tension present in the arterial blood of many nor- 
mal men breathing room air at sea level. 

2. An increased minute volume of respiration was noted in only a few 
individuals breathing 18 per cent oxygen, the' majority showing no significant 
change until 16 per cent oxygen was inhaled. The respiratorj-- response to an- 
05 da was characterized by extreme individual variability and by the fact that 
only slight stimulation was noted until 10 or 8 per cent oxygen was inhaled. 

3. The response of the circulatory system to anoxia differed markedly from 
the respiratory response. Significant increase in pulse rate occurred when the 
concentration of oxygen in the inspired air was reduced from 20.9 to 18 per cent. 
Progressive increases in pulse rate accompanied further reduction in inspired 
oxygen concentration. 

4. Additional evidence of the respiratory stimulant action of 100 per cent oxy- 
gen was obtained. Bradycardia and a reduction of cardiac output per minute 
were noted simultaneously under these conditions. 

5. The unde range in arterial oxygen saturation described by others for in- 
dividuals breathing the same low oxygen mixture was confirmed. 
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The preliminary observations on abdominal distention reported by Booker 
and Johnson in 1944 (1) pointed out that death could be caused in animals by 
maintaining a constant distention of the abdomen either by inflating a balloon 
which had been surgically inserted into the abdomen or by injecting air into the 
abdomen (pneumoperitoneum). It was emphasized in that communication that 
the circulatory failure produced resulted from a venous stasis with consequent 
loss of plasma into the abdomen and the usual events to follow. It was recog- 
nized early in this work that it mattered not whether air was introduced into 
the stomach, intestine or peritoneal cavity. In all instances, death was produced, 
sooner or later, by maintaining an increased intra-abdominal pressure. 

It occurred to us that perhaps abdominal size might play a part in the immedi- 
ate and late blood pressure response observed upon inflation of the abdomen 
and that abdominal size might influence the time that animals could withstand 
given pressures before passing into circulatory failure and death. The work 
was, therefore, extended to determine the relationship between adbominal size 
and the ability to withstand a given intra-abdominal pressure; the amount of 
intra-abdominal presssure necessary to cause changes in blood pressure and 
respiration and the effect of increasing the intra-abdominal pressure on the 
heart (EGG). 

Procedure. Eleven dogs were used in these acute experiments. The dogs 
varied as to overall weight and builds as well as to sex and age. All of the 
animals wei’e anesthetized with Tuinal- used intravenously (approximately 
40 mgm/kgm). After anesthesia the abdomen of the animals was measured 
carefully in centimeters by means of a calibrated tape or flexible rule, as shown 
in figure 2. The carotids, vagi, and trachea were isolated and a tracheotomy 
performed followed by introduction of a cannula connected through an ether 
bottle top vdth a tambour for recording respiration. One carotid (usually the 
left) was cannulated and connected to a mercuiy manometer for constant blood 
pressure recording. Usually the femoral artery and vein on the right side were 
isolated just below Poupart’s ligament. If further anesthesia was necessary 
during the experiment, the anesthetic was introduced via the femoral vein. In 
some cases the blood pi-essure was also taken via the femoral artery by the 

1 Supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to Howard University School 
of Medicine. 

- Furnished through the kindness of the Ely Lilly Company, to whom we express thanks 
and appreciation. 
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use of a mercury monometer. The femoral vein ivas also used to measure venous 
pressure at intervals by the introduction of an 18-gauge needle connected to a 
manometer in which chloroform or oil was used. A mercury manometer con- 
nected to an 18-gauge needle inserted into the peritoneal cavity was used for 
continuous measurement of the intra-abdominal pressure. 

In several of these experiments the intra-thoracic pressure was measured by 
inserting a glass cannula into the fifth intercostal space and after suturing 
tightly, connecting it by rubber tubing to a mercury manometer. In addition 
to the intra-tracheal measurement of respiratory excursion, there was also meas- 
urement of thoracic respiratory movements by means of a pneumograph tied 
in some instances around the upper thoracic and in other instances around the 
lower thoracic Avail. The intra-abdominal pressure Avas increased by means of a 
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Fig. 1. Showing increase in venous pressure and drop in arterial pressure following the 
increase in intra-arterial pressure. Intra-abdominal pressure was raised 20 mm. mercury. 

tire pump connected through pressure tubing to an 18-gauge needle AA'liicli was 
inserted into the peritoneal caAuty. The pressure AAuthin the abdomen avos easily 
maintained or increased at aatU by this means. Prior to and after anesthesia 
hematocrits Avere done in some cases by use of Yan Allen tubes and centrifuging. 
Also blood samples A\'ere taken on occasions from arteries (femoral or carotid) 
and veins (femoral or jugular) to measure oxygen as Avell as carbon dioxide content 
by means of the Van Slyke manometric method. SeA’-eral of the dogs’ circulation 
times Avere measured by means of injection of sodium cj^anide into the femoral 
vein and accurately timing the period between injection and appearance of 
respiratory rate increase. A series of ECG’s AA^as done at I’egular interA’’a]s, 
using three leads and the chest leads. 

Observations and discussion. Figure 1 bears out the point mentioned in 
the preliminary report that increasing the intra-abdominal pressure causes an 
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increase in the a^enous pressure. The arterial pressure, however, may either 
fall immediately or rise to fall after several minutes. We have observed a 
tendenc}'' of the arterial pressure in dogs of small or medium sized abdominal 
areas (fig. 2) to fall immediately upon inflation, while the arterial pressure of 
dogs having larger abdominal areas seems first to rise, then fall (fig. 3). In one 
or two instances the arterial pressure remained increased above the normal 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of typical abdominal sizes worked with, response to increased intra- 
abdominal pressure, and length of time elapsed before circul.atory failure and death. 
Measurements are reported in centimeters. 

following tremendous increases — ^be 3 ’'ond 50-80 mm. of merciny. We are at a 
loss to explain why abdominal size seems to influence this differential arterial 
pressure response while venous pressure rises in all cases studied. We recognize 
that we have not excluded e.xperimentalb'’ the possibility that difference of 
abdominal tone in different planes of anesthesia could be a factor here. We 
made the attempt, however, to put all animals in plane 2 of surgical anesthesia 
and maintain them at that plane throughout the experiment. It is of interest 
to note that onty small amounts of intra-abdominal pressure (6-10 mm. morcuiy) 
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are necessarj'^ to cause a response (either decrease or increase) in the aiteiial 
pressure or the venous pressure. We have observed also ' that increasing the 
intra-abdominal pressure causes the same drop in the arterial pressure taken at 
the carotid and at the femoral simultaneously. We can believe, therefore, that 
at least the drop in arterial pressure, following inflation of the abdomen, is of 
common cause — a decrease in the output of the heart, since the pressure falls, 
both below the point of inflation and above it. 

Raising the intra-abdominal pressure creates a strain on the processes of 
respiration. First of all, the abdominal muscles, prominently used in the dog 
at inspiration, become less and less functional as the pressure is increased. In 
the second place, the diaphragm becomes more and more displaced toward the 
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Fig. 3. Showing the response of a dog with iarge abdominal area to increases of intra- 
abdominal pressure (see fig. 2), and the increase in thoracic activity following increases 
in intra-abdominal pressure. Note: Five pumps approximate 50 mm. mercury. 

thorax as pressure is increased, tending to decrease the intra-thoracic space 
(raising the pressure). So that now the thoracic musculature tends to work 
harder (fig. 4) for three reasons: 1. Abdominal muscles, which are active at 
inspiration in raising the intra-abdominal pressure in order to force blood to the 
heart, are no longer active since they can not overcome the tremendous positive 
pressure in the abdomen. 2. As a result of (1) the thorax, which ordinarily 
increases in negative pressure at inspiration, now no longer has the aid of the 
abdominal muscles in facilitating the sucking effect on the venous blood at 
inspiration, and there is, therefore, a tendency of the thorax to compensate for 
the absence of its abdominal collaborator. 3. The displaced diaphragm tends 
to reduce the thoracic expansion at the phrenic margin and slightly above so 
that the middle and upper thorax becomes hyperactive. These factors all sum 
to contribute to the venous stasis in the abdomen, created first by the marked 
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maintained positive- pressure. That the available oxygen to the tissues is 
markedly reduced is evident by an average drop of from 16.5 volumes per cent to 
2 volumes per cent in arterial blood by the end of the first hour of inflation. 

Our attention was called to the work of Duomarco, Rimini and Recarte (2), 
who have correlated increased abdominal pressure with pulmonary emphysema 
and congestive heart failure in patients. They foimd that in both pathological 
conditions the intra-abdominal pressure was increased; that emphysematous 
patients and chronic asthmatic patients show a marked hypertrophy of ab- 
dominal musculature ; that chronic cardiacs (especially those gi’eatly emphysema- 
tous) develop large abdominal hernias. They believe, following experimental 
work on dogs, that the increase in intra-abdominal pressure seen in patients 
mentioned above is due to inci’ease in intra-thoracic pressure which invariably 
causes a thoracic venous hypertension, displacing the diaphragm toward the 



Fig. 4. Showing clianges in intra-thoracic pressure and in intra-thoracic expansion as 
intra-abdominal pressure is increased. Pressure (intra-abdominal) was increased 6 mm. 
at each inflation. Note base line changes which caused intra-thoracic breathing and intra- 
thoracic pressure excursions to become superimposed upon each other. 

abdomen and raising the intra-abdominal pressure. Harris and Chillingu'orth 
(3) have also shown that increasing the intra-thoracic pressure creates an em- 
physema in dogs. Luckliardt (4), Holt (5), Young (6) and others have inde- 
pendently shorni that raising the intra-thoracic pressure increases the venous 
pressure. Our work, however, is just the I’everse to that of Duomarco, Rimini 
and Recarte and others mentioned above since the abdominal pressure is raised 
and the effect is seen on tlie tliorax. These pieces of work although attacked 
from opposite directions show further the close relation of the abdominal and 
thoracic pressures related to respiration and circulation and how sensitive the 
processes of respiration and circulation are to changes in pressure within the 
abdominal and thoracic cavities. 

How much the heart is affected bj'' increased intra-abdominal pressure can 
not be assayed. Certainly an extensive shift in the diaphragm causes a shift 
in the mediastinum, which may cause axis deviation. We were intei'ested, 
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however, in determining whether or not a coronary and subsequent ventricular 
conductive involvement could be seen via the vagal pathway, described by 
Booker (7) in liver traction experiments. It is significant in the electro-cardio- 
grams (fig. 5) that in leads two and three the QRS complex is reduced by half 
(and in some instances only 2 mm. high) in 15, 30 and 45 minute periods following 
inflation. After section of the vagi the QRS complex tended to recover in lead 2, 
but not in lead 3. It appears that not only left axis deviation occurs, but the 



ABC 


Fig. 5(a). Preinflation (anesthesia). 

Fig. 5(b) . After 45 minutes of inflation. 

Fig. 5(c). After sectioning vagi. Animal had been inflated 55 minutes. 

low voltage and notching of the QRS complex in lead 2 (45 min. after distention) 
seem to indicate that a disturbance in conduction over the ventricular muscle 
exists. 

Our impression is that we are dealing with the effect of distention on the coro- 
nary circulation referred to by Fenn, LeRoy and Gilbert (8), who found that not 
only distending the stomach and gall bladder decreased coronaiy blood flow, but 
air injected into the peritoneal cavity did likewise. Atropine or vagotcmj^ 
abolished this reflex. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Experiments have been described attempting to correlate abdominal size 
with the ability of animals to withstand given intra-abdominal pressures; 
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showing the effects of intra-abdominal pressure on thoracic pressure and on 
thoracic breathing, and showng the effects of increased intra-abdominal pressure 
on the heart. 

2. The evidence seems to show that animals ha^dng small abdominal areas 
are more sensitive to small increases in intra -abdominal pressure (5-10 mm. Hg), 
usually showing a definite preliminary drop and subsequent down hill course in 
the arterial pressure when the inti'a-abdominal pressure is increased; while 
animals haAung larger abdominal areas require a higher intra-abdominal pressure 
to cause a change in arterial blood pressure, which may first rise and remain 
increased for several minutes (or longer), in some cases remaining increased for 
one to two hours, onlj’- to collapse suddenly. 

3. A given pressure seems to cause an earlier circulatory failure and death in 
animals with small abdominal areas than the same pressure in animals of larger 
abdominal areas. 

4. Without exception increasing the intra-abdominal pressure causes an 
increase in thoracic respiratory activity, most likely due to the inactivity of the 
abdominal muscles. The upper thorax is more active than the lower thorax, 
which we attribute to pushing of the diaphragm into the thorax as a result of 
the increased intra-abdominal pressure, making more difficult the contraction of 
intercostal muscles in the lower thorax. 

5. We have suggestive evidence that increased intra-abdominal pressure 
causes a damage to the myocardium, which we ascribe to narrowing of the 
coronaries via the vagal pathway. The tendency of the QRS complex to return 
toward normal following sectioning of the vagi lends weight to our postulation. 

6. We reiterate the point suggested in the preliminary report, that the dis- 
tended stomach or intestine increases the total intra-abdominal pressure the 
same as free air in the peritoneal cavity. 

The authors are desirous of expressing their sincere thanks to Dr . J. B. Johnson, 
Head of the Department of hledicine, for the use of his electrocardiograph and 
Mrs. Jewel Mazique for her technical assistance in its operation. We wish also 
to express our thanks to Dr. Beverly Graves, of this Department, for his helpful- 
ness and suggestions during the last of these experiments and to Dr. Riley 
Thomas, Department of Medicine, for his aid in interpretation of the electro- 
cardiograph. 
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The high sensitivity of visceral smooth muscles to stretch is veil known and 
probably plays a role in the regulation of the normal activity of this type of 
muscle. In the present paper, the manner in which stretching can elicit re- 
sponses will be studied by recording electric potential changes. 

Method. Action potentials were recorded by a d.c. amplifier and a G. E. 
oscillograph. The ureter of the dog was used. Because of the possibility of 
movement artifacts, longitudinal stretching is impractical. Instead, the muscle 
was stretched by raising the pressure inside, distending chiefly the circular 
fibers. For this purpose the pelvic end of the isolated ureter was attached to a 
glass cannula which was connected to a pi'essure bottle and a water manometer. 
Pressure covdd be applied suddenty by turning a stopcock. Provided that the 
mouth of the cannula was wide enough and not filled with fluid, the organ was 
inflated by air practically instantly. At the low pressures generally used, only 
the region nearest the cannula was distended. One lead was attached to this 
region, the other about a centimeter away. The preparation was placed inside 
a moist chamber which was immersed in a constant temperature bath. A 
temperature of 32° to 35° was usually chosen because under these conditions 
^no spontaneous contractions occurred and because the slow potentials could be 
distinguished more readily from the conducted responses. The inflation with 
air caused only a slight and brief movement artifact or none at all. 

Results. Below a certain pressure, which varies under different conditions, 
distention produces no electric change. Above threshold, distention elicits a 
slow transient potential change, the distended region becoming more negative. 
The magnitude of this response increases with the pressure applied. That it is a 
local response is shown by the fact that it is monophasic and that it can be 
graded, whereas the conducted responses strictly follow the all-or-none relation 
regardless of whether they are elicited by stretch or electric stimulation (2). 
At a still higher pressure a conducted response arises from the local response. 
The local potential change is the steeper, and the delay in the onset of the con- 
ducted response the briefer, the higher the pressure used for stretching tlie 
muscle (fig. 1). 

In skeletal muscle, stretching produces potential changes purely physically 
(7). No evidence for such an effect could be found in the experiments de- 
scribed here. 

In some muscles, distention induced oscillatory local potentials followed by a 
burst of conducted responses. These potentials are exactly like those which 
may precede spontaneous discharges (3) and probably only occur in slightly 
damaged tissue (fig. 2). 
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If one end of the ureter is distended continuously by moderate pressure a 
long series of conducted responses is discharged at rather regidar intervals. 
At constant pressure, the frequency gradually declines within the first minute 
but becomes fairly constant later on. 


A B C 



Fig. 1. Potentials produced by distending the ureter with air. The signal shows the 
moment of application of pressure. The pressures were: in A, 3.5; in B, 4.2; in C, 5.8; in 
D, 4.7; in F, 11; and in G, 13 cm. water. In A the pressure was below threshold; in B and 
C, local responses, the distended regions becoming more negative; in D, E, F, and G, the 
local responses were followed by conducted responses. Their onset was the faster, the 
greater the pressure. The threshold for conducted responses is rather variable, as seen by 
comparing C and D, and is higher for about 30 seconds after a previous response. Temp. 
34°. Time, 1 second. Calibration, 1 mVoIt. 





Fig. 2. Oscillatory potential of the ureter produced by distention. A burst of conducted 
responses, each arising from the peak of a local potential (only 2 are shown) is induced. 
Temp. 33°. Time, 1 second. 

These experiments simulate rather closely the function of the ureter under 
normal conditions. The flow of urine probably controls the frequency of 
peristaltic movements by distending the pehdc end of the organ. Even at the 
low temperatures chosen in the experiments described here, distention by a 
pressure of less than 5 cm. water often induced responses. It is probable that 
the sensiti\dt 3 ’’ is appreciably higher under normal conditions. 

The observation that a local response is the first effect of sti'etching gives 
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additional support for the purely muscular origin of the peristaltic contractions. 
The magnitude of the local potentials (0.2 mVolt), their slow onset and mono- 
phasic character leave no doubt that they are a muscular response and not due 
to a discharge of nervous elements. It should be noted also that other experi- 
ments have shown that the local potentials are accompanied by a weak con- 
traction (3). 

The local potentials which are induced by stretching are exactly like those 
which underlie the automaticity of the muscle and which have likewise been 
shown to precede spontaneous discharges of cardiac muscle (4) and of nerve 
fibers (1). ; 

SUMMARY 

Sudden distention of a region of the ureter with pressure above threshold 
produces a slow local response like that preceding spontaneous contractions. 
This response varies with the force applied and, if sufficiently strong, induces a 
conducted all-or-none response. The greater the pressure applied, the steeper 
is the local potential change and, therefore, the shorter the delay in the onset 
of the conducted response. The observation that the latter is always preceded 
by a local muscular response is further evidence for the muscular origin of the 
activity of visceral smooth muscle. 
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The swelling which occurs when the human hand (1) or the rabblt’s foot (2) 
is exposed to low temperatures without freezing is indirect evidence that capillary 
permeabihty is increased by cold, at least in mammals. The increase inper- 
meabihty to fluid and protein described for the human hand at temperatures 
between 10° and 3°C. has been attributed to cellular injury (1, 3, 4). It is 
known, however, that poikilothermic animals (5) and even tissue cultures from 
man and other mammals (6) can survive exposure to temperatures near the 
freezing point without suffering apparent harm. It seemed desirable therefore 
to study, by methods more direct than can be used for experiments with human 
subjects, the effects of severe local cooling on the capillary endothelium of a 
poikilothermic animal. 

Fluid movement and capillary blood pressure were measured in single capil- 
laries of the frog’s mesentery by micromanipulative methods (7, 8). It was 
found that local cooling to temperatures between —2° and -f2°C. reduced the 
“filtration constant” of the capillary wall and increased the effective osmotic' 
pressure of the blood, even though the concentration of plasma proteins remained 
the same. These findings in the frog are in direct contrast to the injurious 
effects of cold in mammals and are discussed with reference to o, changes in 
capillary permeability which result from cooling, and b, possible thermosmotic 
effects. 

Material and methods. Frogs {Rana pipiens)- were pithed in the brain 
only. During dissection, bleeding was kept to a mimimum by using electro- 
cautery. The intestine and mesentery ivere delivered through a generous in- 
cision in the abdominal wall so that the mesentery could be spx’ead gently over a 
transparent stage about 1 cm. in diameter. For the experiments at room 
temperature, this was a lucite or glass disc, and when the mesentery was to be 
cooled, the stage was a similarly shaped box made of ? min. celluloid sheeting 
through which fluid could be pumped at desired rates from a reservoir containing 
ice and brine. A continuous very slow drip of Ringer's solution at room tem- 
perature kept the exposed tissue moist; the frog’s skin was covered by cotton 
moistened Mth tap water. Preparations made in this way remained normal in 

1 Research Fellow in Physiology, Commonwealth Fund. 

^ The microinjection experiments were performed at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Woods Hole between July 10 and August 24, 1945, using frogs recently shipped from 
Vermont. They were kept in a shaded place where they could moisten themselves under 
dripping water but were never immersed. 
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appearance for many hours. The maximum duration of these experiments 
was 3 hours. For illumination daylight was used after passage through col- 
loidal gold filters to diminish infra-red radiation. Room temperature ranged 
from;21|° to 25f C. 

A thermocouple was sealed nnthin the celluloid chamber, just beneath the 
surface supporting the mesentery. In calibration experiments, temperatures 
recorded by galvanometer from this position were 3° to i °C. lower than those 
measured by a junction placed immediate^ beneath the mesentery. It was 
not convenient to have such a superficial junction in place during micromanipu- 
lation. Owing to variations in the thickness of the mesentery, the overljdng 
layer of Ringer’s solution, the room temperature and the rat^ of circulation 
of brine within the cooling chamber, the gradient between chamber and mesen- 
tery Avas not entirely constant. In general the temperature of the mesentery 
was about 5° ± 2°C. higher than that of the chamber. 

Rates of filtration and absorption of fluid were estimated according to the 
technique described by Landis (7). One end of a long, unbranched capillary 
Avas gently obstructed Avith a blunt glass rod. By obserAong the rate at AA'hich 
the trapped erythrocAdes moved axA-ay from, or toAvard, the open end of the 
minute osmometer thus formed, and by measuring the dimensions of the capillary 
bj’’ ocular micrometer, it aaus possible to calculate the approximate rate at Avhich 
fluid AA'as filtered or absorbed in terms of cubic micra per square micron of 
capillary AA'all per second. Since fluid moA’^ement decreased progressiA'ely as 
equilibrium Avas approached after obstruction, the rate of movement at the in- 
stant of obstruction Avas obtained by plotting a curA^e shoAA'ing the rate of cor- 
puscular movement and constructing a tangent to it at zero time, hleasure- 
ments Avere confined to Ai-essels betAA'een 765 and 1220 micra in length. If blood 
floAA- AA'as not resumed immediatety after release of obstruction, it aaus assumed 
that injury had occurred, and the observation AA’as discarded. 

The apparatus and methods used for the direct measurement of blood pressure 
in single capillaries AA’ere also essentiallj’^ the same as those described by Landis 
(8). The A^essel AA-as blocked by the glass rod before inserting the raicropipette. 
The level of the fluid in the AA-ater manometer Avas raised or loAA’ered until fluid 
neither entered nor left the pipette, erythrocjdes again being used as indicators. 
Capillary blood pressure in the A^essel under obserA’ation could be determined 
easily to Avithin 1 or 2 mm. of AA’ater pressure. 

Errors may arise from spontaneous changes in capillary pressure occurring 
betAveen the time at Avhich the rate of fluid movement is estimated and that 
at AA’hich the pipette is inserted to measure capillary blood pressure. For this 
reason, pressure Avas ahvays determined as quickly as possible after the first 
procedure. Rates of blood Aoaa’ in the same or parallel capillaries AA’ere observed 
before and after each measurement in order to detect large vasomotor changes. 

At the conclusion of each experiment, betAA’een 1 and 2 cc. of blood Avere draAA’n 
from the aortic bulb into a heparinized syringe. An ultrafiltrate of plasma 
Avas prepared -by means of a B-D SAA’inny filter and a double layer of cellophane 
under a pressure of about 3 atmospheres; the filtrate thus obtained Avas protein- 
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free by sulfosalicylic acid test. Specific gravities of plasma and of ultrafiltrate 
were measured by Linderstrpm-Lang gradient tube (9). Approximate plasma 
protein percentages were then calculated, substituting the observed specific 
gravity of the ultrafiltrate for the value 1.0070 in the formula of Moore and 
Van Slyke (10). 

Results, a. Capillary permeability before and after freezing: qualitative 
observations. In preliminary observations, 6 mesenteries were cooled at various 
rates until frozen. Rates of blood flow and the appearance of the vessels did not 
change until temperature fell to within 1 or 2 degrees above the freezing point. 
Blood flow then became sluggish, and erythroc 3 des tended to stick to the capil- 
lary walls. Crystallization appeared suddenly but not until the temperature of 
the chamber had fallen to between —10° and — 15°C. (mesentery about —5° to 
— 10°C.), after periods of cooling totalling 4| to 58 minutes. The circulation 
of cold brine through the chamber was stopped at this point and the micro- 
scopic crystals melted wdthin 1 to 3 minutes. In one instance thawing was 
postponed for 13 minutes. Blood flow was invariably resumed briefly as soon 
as the crystals disappeared, but widespread stasis ahvaj’^s developed secondarily 
within 1 to 7 minutes. This stasis w'as often reversible; the plugs of packed 
corpuscles w^ere w'ashed out by inflowing blood and normal flow" was resumed. 
Partial to almost complete recovery occurred in every frozen mesentery "except 
the one wiiich had been kept in the solid state for 13 minutes. 

b. Effects of local cooling to between —2° and +2°C. on the relation between 
fluid movement and capillary blood pressure. To form a suitable control series, 
67 pairs of observations were made on 19 frogs (13 $ , Gcf) at room temperatures 
betw"een 22.5° and 25.5°C. The results are charted in figure 1 (left). In 
agreement with earlier observations (7), the rate and direction of fluid movement 
varied directly with capillaiy blood pressure. The correlation coefficient of 
i-0.64 and “t” value of 6.72 indicate a highly significant relationship between 
the 2 variables. Regression lines and their equations, calculated from the 
data, are showm in the figure. 

Points representing 39 similar pairs of measurements on the cooled mesen- 
teries of 7 fi’ogs (5 9 , 20^) are showm in figure 1 (right). The temperature of 
the chamber ranged from —3° to — 7°C. (mesenteries approximately —2° to 
-1-2°C.). Transient variations of temperature bejmnd these limits were recorded 
in 5 instances. The indiwdual points are more scattered than in the control 
series because the conditions under w'hich these observations were made were 
unavoidably less constant. The temperature of an individual capillarj" wall 
and its contained blood depended not only on the temperature of the chamber 
below the capillary and that of the air above, but also on the rate of blood flow'. 
Rapid or slow' entrj' of arterial blood at or near room temperature into the 
chilled capillary under observation would respectively increase or decrease the 
difference betw'een the temperature of the chamber and the temperature. of the 
capillary w'all and its contained blood up to the moment w'hen blood flow' was 
obstructed, and for at least a few' seconds thereafter. Nevertheless, the cor- 
relation coefficient of -f 0.39 and “t” value of 2.58 indicate, for this series also, a 
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significant relationship between capillaiy blood pressure and the rate of fluid 
rnovement. 

Comparison of the general distribution of points in the two charts of figure 1 
shows that local cooling a, decreased the mte of filtration even at relatively 
Ifigh capillary pressures, and b, increased the general tendency toward absorp- 
tion. Thus, filtration rates above 0.01 /iV^Vsec. were rare in the cooled mesen- 
teries, even when capillary pressure was high, although they occurred frequently 
at 22.5° to 25.5°C. At -2° to +2°C., absorption appeared as often as filtration 



Fig. 1. (left) Chart showing relation between capillary blood pressure and fluid move- 
ment through walls of single mesenteric capillaries of the frog at room temperature (22.5° 
to25.5°C.) Experimental points derived from 19 mesenteries; calculated colloid osmotic 
pressures (shown in lower part of figure) from S of these frogs. 

(right) Chart showing the effect of local cooling of mesentery to between —2° and 4-2°C. 
Experimental points from 7 mesenteries; calculated colloid osmotic pressures from 6 of these 
frogs. 

when capillaiy pressure was above 12 cm. of water, but at room temperature 
absorption never occurred at pressures above this level. 

These changes may be expressed more quantitatively by comparing the 
regression lines whose equations have been calculated from the two sets of data, 
as summarized in figure 2. For the cooled mesenterj'’ (lower left) both regression 
lines are rotated clockwise and displaced to the right with respect to the lines 
fitting the control data (upper left, fig. 2), suggesting a, that the lessened fil- 
tration at all pressures is due to a decrease in capillarj’^ permeability, and b, that 
the greater absorption is due to an increased effective osmotic pressure of the 
blood. 
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For each set of observations the regression line having an equation of the 
general form y = a hx expresses the experimental conditions most appro- 
priately. Of the two variables, x, or capillary blood pressure, can properly be 
regarded as the independent variable because it was measured with the greater 
accuracy and is generally conceded to be one of the prime factors controllyng y, 
the rate of fluid movement and the dependent variable. The slope of this line, 
h, is the “filtration constant” of the membrane because it indicates the volume of 
fluid passing through unit area of membrane in unit time per unit difference in 
capillaiy pressure. 
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Fig, 2. Comparison of the regression lines expressing fluid movement as a function of 
capillary blood pressure (y = a -J- hx) and capillary blood pressure as a function of fluid 
movement (x = c dy) in mesenteries at 22.5° to 25.5°C. and —2° to -f- 2°C. Twice the 
standard deviations of the differences are shown in middle of figure; percentile differences 
are shown in lower portion of figure. 


Under control conditions (22.5° to 25.5°C.) the filtration constant was 0.0070 
which agrees quite closely with the constants observed by Landis (7, 11) in 
several studies of the frog’s mesenteric capillaries at room temperature®. The 
filtration constant obtained during local cooling of the mesentery to between— 2 
and -b2°C. was only 0.0019. This 73 per cent decrease in the constant is statis- 
tically significant (12) as shovui under the y = a hx equation in figure 2. 

® The filtration constants originally reported (7,11) ranged from 0.0056 to O.OOSO, but these 
values were calculated from the x = c -h dy regression lines and are slightly higher than 
those calculated from the y = a -1- 6x lines fitting the same data. These constants have 
therefore been recalculated on the latter basis and found to range between 0.0048 and 0.0074. 
The differences between values obtained from the earlier data by the two equations are 
relatively small because the spread of individual points was less and the correlation coef- 
ficients were higher than in the observations reported here. 
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c. Effective osmotic pressure of capillary Mood during cooling. The forces 
ordinarily opposing capillary blood pressure are a, the effective osmotic pressure 
of the blood, and b, tissue pressure. The latter appears to be negligible in the 
exposed mesentery of the frog Hence the effective osmotic pressure of the 
blood is indicated by the intercept of the regression line ivith the x-axis, since 
this is the point of zero fluid movement. By re-arrangement of the equation 
y = a + bxio the form, y = b (x - e), values for the intercepts, c, are obtained 
which indicate that the blood had an effective osmotic pressure of 8.6 cm. water 
in the control mesenteries and 18.4 cm. water in the cooled mesenteries, an in- 
crease of 9.8 cm, water or 113 per cent. It would be unvdse, however, to attribute 
more than qualitative meaning to this figure because the constant e is derived 
in part from the constant a and the differences between values of a for the tivo 
series are not significant (see fig. 2). 

The other regression lines (dotted) having equations of the form x = c -f dy 
and therefore expressing capillary blood pressure in terms of fluid movement 
are more appropriately used for determination of pressure at the point of zero 
fluid movement. The constant, c, or intercept, indicates the effective osmotic 
pressure of the blood directly and in a form which permits a valid test of sig- 
nificance (12). In the control experiments, the effective osmotic pressure of the 
blood determined in this way was 10.5 cm. water, again in fair agreement with 
th6 range of 11.5 to 11.7 observed earlier by Landis for mesenteric capillaries 
at room temperature (7, 11). In the cooled mesenteries the effective osmotic 
pressure of the blood was 13.8 cm. water as shown by the corresponding intercept. 
The increase of 3.3 cm. water or 31 per cent associated with cooling to between 
—2° and ■4-2°C. is significant (12) as shown under equation x = c -f dy in figure 
2. Conversely the difference between the slopes, d, calculated by this equation, 
is not significant. 

d. Capillary diameter and capillary blood pressure during cooling. True capil- 
laries were used exclusively for these studies and were selected according to 
anatomic criteria, viz., by their thin walls and typical relation to arterioles and 
venules. “Direct channels” or arterio-venous communications were excluded 
because their structure and behavior differ from those of true capillaries (13, 
14). The diameters of the capillaries studied were almost identical in the two 
series. In the control mesenteries they ranged from 13 to 30 y, averaging 20 y, 
while in the cooled series they ranged from 15 to 30 y and also averaged 20 y. 
The distribution of capillary .pressures is shown in figure 3. Except for the 
slightly greater frequency of pressures below 8 cm. water in the cooled mesen- 
teries, there were no striking differences. 

e. Plasma protein concentration and colloid osmotic pressure. Table 1 shows 
the specific gravities of plasmas and of ultrafiltrates, together with the calculated 
plasma piotein concentrations of blood from 8 frogs of the control series and from 
6 whose mesenteries had been cooled. Protein concentrations were multiplied 
by a factor of 4 to convert to equivalent colloid osmotic pressures (15). These 
ranged from 8.6 to 12.9 cm. water with an average of 10.7 cm. water for the 
controls, and from 9.9 to 15.1 cm. water with an average of 11.9 cm. water for 
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the aminals with cooled mesenteries. The calculated colloid osmotic pressures 
are shown also in the lower portions of the two charts of figure 1. The averages 
in figure 1 have been weighted to allow for the number of experimental points 
represented by each specimen of plasma. 

f. Variations in concentration of plasma proteins in winter and summer frogs. 
The control observations were begun initially during December, 1944, using 
winter frogs which were kept in an ice refrigerator and partly immersed in water 
until just before use. Absorption of fluid bj’’ the mesenteric capillaries was 
never observed in these animals, even at the lowest capillary blood pressures 
obtainable. The specific gravity of plasma from 4 specimens was therefore 
measured first by an approximate method (table 2, line 1) in order to determine 
whether this unusual result was due o, to an increase in capillary permeability 



CAPILLARY PRESSURE- CMS OF WATER 


Fig. 3. The distribution of capillary blood pressures observed in 67 determinations in 
mesenteries at 22.5° to 25.5°C. and in 39 determinations in mesenteries between —2° and 
+ 2°C. 

with loAvered effective colloid osmotic pressure, caused by leakage of protein 
through the capillary wall, or b, to an absolute reduction in colloid osmotic 
pressure caused by hypoproteinemia, -vrithout any increase in capillary per- 
meability. The latter explanation appears the more likely for two reasons, 
o. In 4 frogs kept in an identical fashion partlj’’ immersed in water and in a 
refrigerator, the usual absorption of fluid at low capillary pressures was observed 
after injecting 1 or 2 cc. of 25 per cent bovine albumin solution into the lymph 
sac. As shoAvn in table 2, line 2, the average total specific gravity of plasma 
from these injected animals was 1.022. This can be compared vith an average 
of 1.017 (line 1) for plasmas of animals whose capillaries failed to absorb. The 
difference is equivalent to about 1.7 grams of protein per 100 cc. of plasma. 
b. Specific gra\dties of plasmas and of the corresponding ultrafiltrates were 
then measured more accurately in a group of 9 winter frogs, also kept partly 
immersed in water in an ice box. In these the average plasma protein cttn- 
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centration was 1.8 per cent (table 2, line 3), wbicb is considerably lower than the 
2.7. to 3.0 per cent found in summer frogs kept under dripping water at about 
22° C. (table 1). 

If the plasma protein concentrations had not been estimated it might have 
been concluded erroneously that capillaiy permeability was increased in winter^ 
frogs. This calls attention again to the necessity of determining not only capil- 

TABLE 1 


Specific gravities of plasma and ultrafiltrate of arterial blood, with the plasma protein 
concentrations and colloid osmotic pressxircs calculated from them 
(Summer frogs, July and August) 



SPEariC GRAVITY 

CAl.CtJL.4TED 
PROTEIN CONC. 

CALCULATED 
COLLOID OSMOTIC 
PRESSURE 

number op ex* 

PERIMENTAL 
POINTS PER FROG 

Plasma 

Ultrafiltrate 
of plasma 

gm./lOO cc. 

cm. water 

Mesenteries at room 

1.0140 

1.0056 

2.9 


6 

temperature 22.5° to 

1.0129 

1.0056 

2.5 


4 

25.5° C. 

1.0146 


2.9 


5 


1.0123 


2.2 


6 


1.0138 

1.0067 

2.4 


3 


1.0138 

1.0058 

2.9 


6 


■ 1.0157 

1.0063 

3.2 

mSm 

3 


1.0161 

1.0083 

2.7 

mm 

5 

Average 

1.0141 

1.0063 

2.7 

10.7 


Weighted average per 






experimental point. . 




10.8 


Mesenteries at —2° to 



3.4 

13.7 

4 

-f2°C. 



2.5 

9.9 

6 




3.8 

15.1 

5 





10.7 

7 





10.8 

5 




2.8 

11.4 

7 

Average 

1.0154 

1.0067 

3.0 

11.9 


Weighted average per 
experimental point . . 




11.7 



lary blood pressure but also the existing concentration of plasma proteins before 
attributing anomalies of fluid movement to changes in capillary permeability 
per se. 

Variability of the protein content of frog’s blood has been noted by others 
(16, 17). In studjung the movement of fluid through the walls of single capil- 
laries by the same methods which have been described here, Wind (18) encoun- 
tered difficulties wliich he ascribed to variations between animals, although 
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his technique was probably responsible in large part for the lack of uniformity 
in results. Danielli (19) found in Avinter frogs that leakage of protein from the 
capillaries in perfused legs was greater than in summer frogs. It is not clear, 
however, Avhether the observed seasonal differences in the protein content of 
'frog’s blood are due to a, enAuronmental temperature; b, nutritional hypopro- 
teinemia; c, general hjriration Avhenever frogs are almost totally immersed in 
Avater (20), or d, to true seasonal shifts in Avater balance (16). 

In order to determine AA’hether enAuronmental temperature alone might be 
responsible for such differences betAA-een summer and AA-inter frogs, Iaa-o groups 
of 50 AA-inter frogs AA-ere kept under dripping Avater in constant temperature' 
rooms at 2° to 5°C. and at 30° to 32°C. respectiA’^ely for 6 AA^eeks. Blood AA’as 
taken at Aveekly interAmls from 2 to 4 animals in each group and pooled for de- 
termination of specific gravities of plasma and ultrafiltrate. As shoAvn in table 
2, fines 4 and 5, the plasma protein concentrations remained essentially the 
same in the 2 groups, from AA'hich it appears that enAuronmental temperature 
AA^as not the only factor responsible for the Ioaa' plasma protein concentrations 
found in the series of AA'inter frogs studied initially. 

It has not so far been possible to keep the plasma protein concentrations of 
AAinter frogs uniform simply by controlling environmental temperature. Hoaa'- 
CA'^er, if they are kept on netting under a constant, sIoav drip of tap AA-ater at room 
temperature for some days before use, their condition remains far better, and 
their plasma protein concentration higher as AA-ell as more constant. 

Discussion. Actual freezing injures the capillaries of man (3) and increases 
their permeability to protein. This is true also for the mesenteric capillaries 
of the frog, as shoAAui by the transient capillary stasis and leakage AA’hich appear 
during the early moments of thaAAing. In both species freezing cccurs only 
after some degree of supercooling, the deleterious effects of Avhich appear to be 
due to mechanical disruption of the endothelium by ice crystals rather than to 
the effects of anj’- specific temperature per se (4, 6). 

At temperatures betAveen 0° and 15°C. differences appear betAA-een the capil- 
laries of man, a homoiothermic animal, and the frog, a poikilothermic animal 
AA'hich surAUves long exposure to Ioav temperatures. In man increased per- 
meability to fluid and protein can be detected at about 15°C. and becomes more 
pronounced as 0°C. is approached (1, 3, 4). This change has been attributed 
to certain histamine-like substances AA’hich arise from cellular injury (1, 3). 
In the frog, hoAA-eve, rcoolingthe mesentery to betAA-een —2° and -1-2°C. decreased 
capillary permeability and increased the effectiA'e osmotic pressure of the blood. 
These effects are opposite to those produced by injury, e.g., by chemicals, Avhich 
in preAuous studies (7) increased capillarj- permeability conspicuously and re- 
duced, by leakage of protein, the effectiA'e colloid osmotic pressure of the blood. 
As might be expected from the frog’s ability to surAUA'c during the AA’inter, the 
capillaries of the frog are better adapted than those of man to AA'ithstand pro- 
longed exposure to Ioaa' temperatures, proAuding actual freezing is avoided. 

In the frog’s mesentery cooled to betAA’een — 2° and -i-2°C. the filtration con- 
stant (fig. 2) AA'as reduced by 73 per cent. For a giA-en increment of capillarj 
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pressure, fluid moved across the cooled capillary wall at a rate only one fourth 
that observed when the capillaries were at room temperature. This is not 
surprising, because the permeability constants of other natural membranes are 
changed in the same direction by change of temperature. In the frog, uptake 

TABLE 2 

Specific gravities of plasma and ultrafiltrate of arterial blood and plasma protein concentrations 

calculated from them 

(Winter frogs, kept under various environmental conditions) 


■ 

1. 

2. 

DATES 

NO. OF 
ANIHALS 

CONDITIONS 

S?ECinC GILAVITV 

CALCULATED 
PROTEIN 
CONC. GUS. 
PER 100 CC. 

Plasma 

ultrafiltrate 

E 

C 

H 

lT 

S 

fS 

E 

C 

£ 

U 

> 

CJ 

£ 

C 

E 

u 

> 

rt 

Dec. 

18-21 

4 

partly im- 
mersed, ice 
box 

1.020* 

1.013* 

1.017* 







Dec. 

27-29 

4 

partly im- 
mersed, ice 
box. li-20 
hrs. after 
albumin 

1.023* 

! 

j 

1.021* 

1.022* 







3. 

Feb. 28 to 
Apr. 22 

9 

partly im- 
mersed, ice 
box 



1.0119 




3.l| 

1.2 

1-8 

4. 

Jan. 19 to 
Mar. 5 

9 

pools of 2-4 
animals 
each 

2-5°C. con- 
stant tem- 
perature 
room, drip- 
ping water 

1.0169 


1.0136 



1.0059 

4.1 

1 

1.5 

2.6 

5. 

Jan. 19 to 
Mar. 5 

8 

pools of 2-4 
animals 
each 

30-32°C. con- 
! stant tem- 
perature 
room, drip- 
ping water 

1.0156 

1.0092 

1.0127 

1.0082 

1.0059 

1.0071 

4.2 

o.s 

2.1 


* Total specific gravity of plasma determined by copper sulfate method. Differences 
probably reliable, but this method was abandoned because absolute values were not 
reliable, and specific gravity of ultrafiltrate could not be measured. 


of water through the skin increases four to fivefold when temperature rises 30°C. 
(20). In marine ova (21) and erjdhrocytes (22) the penneability constants of 
the surface membranes are related exponentially to temperature. The tempera- 
ture coefficients of permeability may varj' not only ivith species and the metabolic 
state of the cells (23) but also with the nature of the diffusing substance (24). 
Bfliile changes in the chemical, electrical or porous nature of a membrane may 
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be responsible for the effects of temperature on its permeability, it has also been 
found that ternperature modifies the permeability constants of certain artifical 
membranes without changing their structures (25, 26). Therefore it is still 
precarious to assume that the observed decrease in the filtration constant of the 
chilled capillary wall in the frog is due to any simple change in the structure 
of the capillary endothelium per se. 

The increase of at least 31 per cent in efTecti\'e osmotic pressure of the blood 
when the mesenteric capillaries were cooled to between —2° and +2°C. is more 
unique and more diflicult to explain. At least four possibilities must be con- 
sidered. 1. The absolute colloid osmotic pressure of the whole circulating plasma 
might have been increased by local cooling of the mesentery. 2. If the capillar^’’ 
wall had been originally somewhat permeable to protein, it might conceivably 
have become less permeable to protein when cooled, and then the effective colloid 
osmotic pressure of the blood within the capUhries would have risen. 3. 
The capillarj’’ wall, ordinarily impermeable to protein but highly permeable 
to electroljdes, glucose, urea, amino acids and other non-protein constituents 
of plasma at room temperature, might have become relatively less permeable to 
these substances when cooled; the increase then would concern the non-protein 
effective osmotic pressure. 4. Blood entered the cooled capillaries at a tempera- 
ture higher than that of the tissue fluid surrounding the vessels. The re- 
sulting temperature gradient from capillaiy blood to tissue fluid might have 
produced a difference between the total osmotic pressure of these two fluids 
and thereby influenced fluid movement. This ihermosmotic increase in total 
effective osmotic pressure might modify the action of the well known forces in- 
cluded in the Starling hypothesis. 

The fii’st possibilit}’’ can be discarded at once because the protein content 
of the circulating plasma was practically the same in the control animals and 
in those whose mesenteries had been cooled. The second possibilit 3 : can also 
be discarded. It requires the assumption that the capillaiy wall is normally 
somewhat permeable to protein molecules at room temperature. Although the 
cutaneous capillaries of the frog are known to be highfy permeable to protein 
(17, 27) this is apparentlj'' not true of the frog’s mesenteric capillaries according 
to pre\’ious (7) and present studies. In figure 1, the band of experimental 
points crosses the abscissa, or the line of zero fluid movement, at capillary pres- 
sures which correspond almost exactly to the colloid osmotic pressures calculated 
from the specific gravities of plasma and ultrafiltrate. Therefore it is unlikely 
that the capillary filtrate at 22.5° to 25.5°C. contained significant amounts of 
protein. It follows that the increase of 31 per cent in the net force opposing 
filtration at —2° to -1-2°C. could not have been due to' an increase in effective 
colloid osmotic pressure. 

' Third, the possibility still e.xists that the capillary membrane, made less 
permeable b 3 ’' the "cold, might therebj’’ impede the movement of smaller molecules 
which pass freeb’’ through the warmer capillary wall. If the average size of the 
endothelial pores were decreased sufficiently to restrict filtration of amino acids, 
glucose, urea and electrolytes more than the filtration of water, then non-protein 
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osmotic pressure within the capillary would rise slightly and temporarilj' . Hence 
the rate of movement of water would be temporarily less for any given difference 
between capillary pressure and colloid osmotic pressure. It has been estimated 
that the apparent size of the pores in the capillary wall vanes between about 
7A. and 38A., ivith the majority between lOA. and 15A. (28, 29). Since 
the equatorial diameters of glucose, urea, amino acids and even some electrolytes 
■with their enveloping water mantles (30) measure 7 A. or more, it is possible 
that a significant reduction in the average pore size of the membrane might 
interfere with the filtration of these molecules. Such an explanation ‘must 
remain entirely hypothetical at present, because estimates of pore size are based 
on indirect evidence only and even the existence of pre-formed pores has not 
been proved. 

Fourth, movement of fluid by thermosmosis might well occur when relatively 
warm blood flows continuously through capillaries surrounded by cooler tissue 
fluid. If blood were separated from tissue fluid by a membrane permeable only 
to water and the temperature difference between them were only 1°C., a tem- 
porary osmotic pressure difference of 200 cm. water might develop between 
these two fluids. Rapid diffusion toward equilibrium would, of course, greatly 
diminish any such difference in osmotic pressure because the capillary wall, 
even when cooled, is permeable to electrolytes. The increase of 3.3 cm. water 
in effective osmotic pressure uithin the capillaries of the cooled mesenteries 
might thus be explained as the result of a thermosmotic difference in total os- 
motic pressure which was simultaneously being reduced by rapid diffusion. 
Somewhat analogous results have been reported for iti vitro experiments (31) 
in which suitable animal membranes were used. The flow of fluid was from 
the cool to the warm chamber, but the maximum difference in osmotic pressure 
caused by a large temperature difference (80°C.) was onl 3 ^ 3.83 cm, water. These 
studies have shoum that the rate of thermal diffusion and even its direction 
are affected by the nature of the membrane separating the phases. Predictions 
based on purely theoretical grounds are precarious because .there is some e'vidence 
(32) that differences in vapor pressure may cause thermal diffusion to develop 
an osmotic pressure opposite to that predicted on the basis of the kinetic theory. 
Unfortunately the models used for in vitro studies of thermosmosis have not 
simulated conditions in the firing animal where warm capillary blood is being 
renewed continually. The results which have been reported are diflScult to 
interpret because equilibrium conditions were not approached and temperature 
differences were not held constant (32, 33). 

Thus, in view of the available evidence, this increase of effective osmotic 
pressure cannot be ascribed to changes in concentration of the plasma protein 
in circulating blood or to changes in effective colloid osmotic pressure. It 
is not possible at present to choose between the two remaining factors, — a, 
decreased permeability to non-colloidal constituents of blood, and b, thermos- 
mosis. In either case an addition to the Starling hypothesis seems necessary 
to ex-plain fully the effect of cold on the movement of fluid through the capillarj' 
wall of the frog. Ex-periments more appropriate to the special problem are in 
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progress because tbermosmosis ma 3 ’' conceivabty aid in explaining certain anom- 
alies of fluid movement through the capillarj’- wall which have been difficult 
to understand on the basis of known forces. 

SUMMARY 

1. Duxing local cooling of the frog’s mesentery, no signs of capillary injury 
or of leakage of protein from the capillaries appeared until after the tissue had 
been frozen. Capillary stasis invariabty developed as soon as blood flow w£S 
resumed after thawing but this stasis was often reversible, particularly after 
very brief periods of freezing. 

2. Micromanipulative studies of single capillaries in the frog's mesentery 
indicated that local reduction of tissue temperature to between —2° and -f2°C. 
(slightl}’^ above the freezing point) decreased the filtration constant of the capil- 
lary wall b}' 73 per cent. Under similar circumstances, the effective osmotic 
pressure of the blood within the capillaries increased bj’" at least 31 per cent. 

3. Possible reasons for this increase in effective osmotic pressure have been 
discussed. The change cannot be attributed to an increase in colloid osmotic 
pressure, either absolute or effective. On theoretical grounds it might be ex- 
plained by a, decreased permeability of the capillary wall to certain ncn-protein 
constituents of the plasma, or &, bj’’ thermosmosis. It is impcssible at the 
present time to state which of these tivo factors is the more important. 
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In attempting to analyze changes in the rate of pulse transmission that have 
been observed at various stages of hemorrhagic hypotension and circulatory 
shock the question ai'ose as to whether these rates might be influenced by the 
hemodilution and subsequent hemoconcentration known to occur under these 
conditions (5). The answer to this question is not to be found in previous 
formulations of the factors determining the rate of pulse transmission (1,3), for 
they consider blood as a simple homogeneous fluid which influences transmission 
rate only by virtue of its density; its apparent wscosity — ^a factor primarily 
determined by the relative concentration of blood cells to plasma — ^is not taken 
into consideration. A series of experiments was therefore designed to test this 
relationship. When experiments on three dogs proved uniformly negative the 
study was discontinued. However, since the experiments were carried out 
under well controlled conditions the results appear to Avarrant a brief report. 

To assure adequate transmission distances, large dogs were used and simul- 
taneous pressure pulses Avere recorded from the origin of the carotid artery and 
from the dorsalis pedis artery. The arterial cannulae Avere connected to optical 
manometers having natural frequencies of at least 100/sec., with a sensitivity of 
1 mm. deflection for every 2 mm. change in pressure. The pulses Avere recorded 
on photographic paper traveling at a speed of 120 mm. per second. Since 
comparable transmission rates can only be expected AA’ith equivalent diastolic 
pressures (1), it Avas necessary to stabilize the arterial pressure at some arbitrary 
leA’-el that could be kept relatively uniform for all recordings. As an experi- 
mental expedient the leA'^el selected aa^es a mean pressure about 30 mm. beloAV 
the initial blood pressure and this pressure Avas obtained before each recording 
by bleeding the animal until the pressure became stabilized at this level. The 
presence of some respiratory variation in the pressure values of successive pulses 
made it possible to select pulses from each of the recordings that had approxi- 
mately the same diastolic pressure. 

The dogs Avere anesthetized AAuth barbital sodium (280 mgm./kg.IV.) and 
heparinized. During the preliminary operatRe procedures the animals Avere 
subjected to a series of bleedings until about 600 cc. of blood had been AA’ith- 
draAAm, care being taken to avoid loAA'ering the blood pressure to critical IcA^els. 
This blood Avas centrifuged, the plasma set aside, and the cells reinjected so as to 
produce an initial hemoconcentration. After obtaining an initial recording of 
the pressure pulses and a blood sample for hematocrit determination of the 
animal in this hemoconcentrated condition, progressiAm hemodilution Avas ac- 

1 This investigation sponsored by a grant from the CommonAvealth Fund. 
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complislied by 100 cc. infusions of the dog’s o^nti plasma recovered from the in- 
itial bleedings and from the subsequent stabilization bleedings. Towards the 
latter part of the experiments it was necessary to dilute this plasma with 20 to 
30 cc. of saline in order to make up the 100 cc. volume. Simultaneous pressure 
pulse recordings and hematocrit determinations were made at least five minutes 
after each plasma infusion to allow time for adequate mixing. 

At the conclusion of an experiment transmission distances were determined 
by measuring the length of a flexible wire that had been passed through the 
lumina of the appropriate blood vessels. It was then possible to convert the 
data obtained from the optical recordings to transmission rates of the pulse'from 
the arch of the aorta to the point of cannulation of the dorsalis pedis artery. 


TABLE 1 


HEMATOCRII | 

TRANS. RATE | 

HEART RATE 

CENTRAL SYSTOLIC P. 

CENTRAL DIASTOLIC P, 

PER CENT 

ilETERS/SEC, 

beats/min» 




Dog 1 — 21 Kgm. male; transmission distance: 69.0 cm. 


64 

7.6 

236 

124 

103 

56 

7.6 

227 

123 

104 

47 

7.7 

207 

123 

104 

42 

7.7 

200 

126 

106 

35 

7.6 

208 

125 

104 

30 

7.7 

220 

123 

104 


Dog 2 — 15 Kgm. male; transmission distance: 63.9 cm. 


61 

6.8 

112 

117 

90 

50 

6.8 

110 

118 

90 

42 

6.9 

133 

118 

1 91 

37 

6.8 

130 

118 

90 

' 31 

6.9 

115 

120 

90 

27 

7,0 

180 

116 

90 

22 

7.8 

204 

118 

89 


Two of the experiments are summarized in table 1. These data have been 
condensed by tabulating the values for every alternate record so that successive 
values represent the hemodiluting effect of 200 cc. of plasma. Heart rates and 
pressure values of the central pulse are also given to indicate the degree of 
constancy of circulatory conditions. It will be observed that in the case of the 
first animal there was no significant change in transmission rate of the pulse over 
the entire range of hematocrit values studied. This animal always exhibited 
a marked taclycardia when the blood pressure was lowered to the recording 
level of 115 mm. mean pressure, suggesting a fairly regular excitation of cardio- 
vascular compensatory mechanisms in each instance. In the second animal 
it was possible to stabilize the blood pressure at the recording level of 100 mm. 
mean arterial pressure without eliciting any significant tachycardia or other 
signs of cardiovascular compensation as long as hematocrit values rvere above 
30 per cent. Under these conditions there was also an essentially constant 
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transmission rate. However, when the hematocrit of this animal Avas dropped 
beloAV 30 per cent and the pressure loAA-ered to 100 mm. evidence of compensatory 
activity appeared in the marked acceleration of heart rate and accompanjdng 
this Avas a significant increase in transmission rate. It Avould appear that this 
acceleration in transmission rate indicated in the last tAvo Aniues of table 1 Avas 
not a direct consequence of the hemodilution but rather a result of the com- 
pensatory vasoconstriction that may be assumed to have been occurring under 
these conditions. 

The rate of pulse transmission Amries inAmrsely Avith the square root of the 
density of the blood (1). On the basis of a specific graAuty for AA'hole blood of 
1.057 and for plasma of 1.025 (2), aa’C maj’- estimate the maximum change in 
blood density produced here as being something less than 3 per cent, AA'hich 
should produce a change in pulse transmission rate of the order of 1.5 per cent. 
A change of this order of magnitude is obviously Avithin the experimental error 
of the measurement of transmission rate. JMore significant, hoAA'CA’-er, is the 
effect of hematocrit v'^alues on blood Auscosity AAiiich on the basis of the data of 
t^ffiittaker and Winton (4) may be estimated as a change in the apparent aos- 
cosity in auvo of about 50 per cent over the range of hematocrits studied here. 
The data demonstrate, therefore, that a change in apparent blood viscosity of 
the order of 50 per cent has no significant effect on the rate of transmission of the 
arterial pulse. 


SOTEUARA' 

When the cell concentration of the blood of dogs is reduced from hematocrit 
values of 60 per cent to values of 30 per cent there is no significant change in the 
rate of transmission of the arterial pulse from the arch of the aorta to the dorsalis 
pedis artery. This is interpreted as indicating that the factor of blood viscosity 
may be neglected in formulations of pulse kinetics. 
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jMucli experimental work beginning with the observations of Kreitmaier 
and Moll (1) has demonstrated that excessive amounts of vitamin D produce 
toxic effects. Some of the questions which have been incompletely answered 
concern the relative toxicity of the various forms of the vitamin, the protective 
value of other nutrients, particularly other vitamins, and the reversibility of 
the tissue changes produced by the hj-pervitaminosis. In rdew of the recent 
introduction of massive dose therapy for the prevention and cure of rickets 
further light on these problems appears desirable and necessary. 

This study was undertaken to obtain new information on these questions 
and in the hope of unravelling further the normal mode of action of ^^tamin D 
through observation of its effects when administered in excess of the usual dosage 
and along with a diet of the calcium content characteristic of infant diets. 

The study is reported in some detail because it included control of several 
factors not previously controlled in similar experiments. The dogs used were 
purebred cocker spaniels of uniform origin and produced under exact control 
of diet and care of their mothers during pregnancy and lactation. They were 
kept on the same purified diet throughout the e.xperiment which extended over 
ten months. Since they were kept in separate metabolism cages and never left 
the laboratory except for occasional exercise on an adjacent concrete runway, 
they were not exposed to infections or parasites. 

The conditions which affect the kind and severity of h 3 ’’pervitaminotic symp- 
toms have been well reviewed bj”- Reed, Struck and Stock (2). The importance 
of these seems to be in the folloMng order; (a) the amount of excess and the period 
of administration, (b) the character of the diet, particularly its Ca and P content, 
(c> the age and size of the subject, (d) the efficiency of the renal apparatus, 
(e) the species. In addition, some evidence has also been found, (f) that the 
vitamin A status of the subject may affect the toxicity (3, 4), and (g) that the 
form of vitamin D used (5) maj-- control the speed of appearance and disap- 
pearance of the toxic changes. These latter 2 factors were the chief variables 
examined in the studj' here reported. 

Experiment.al procedure. Purebred cocker spaniels, bom and reared 
in the laboratoiy colony, were used as subjects. When five to eight weeks of 
age, these dogs were placed on the experimental diet made up of casein 45.8, 
sucrose 20.9, cornstarch 19.4, hydrogenated cottonseed oil 10.0, salts no. 5- 2.4, 

> Tliis study was supported in part by a grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 

- Salt Mix no. 5 had the following composition: 


KH=PO, 

20.3 

Fe citrate 

2.2 

Ca(H:PO0i 

56.3 

K I 

n nGJ: 

MgSOj 

4.9 

Na F 


NaCl 

22.4 

MnSO 


Ca lactate 

98.7 

K A1 (SOOj 

0.006 
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CaCOa 1.5. As source of the B vitamins, 1 gram dry brewery j^east and 1 gram 
wheat germ per kgm. per day were given separately. Three litters, 13 dogs in 
all, were placed on this diet at weaning. Previous experience vdth this diet 
supplemented vdth vitamins A and D, had shovm that on it young dogs grew 
well and that reproduction was successful. The diet contained 0.9 to 1.0 per 
cent calcium and 0.7 to 0.8 per cent phosphorus and this composition was main- 
tained consistently throughout the experiment. The dogs Avere kept in separate 
metabolism cages. In the first three or four months the dogs consumed about 
50 grams per kgm. per day of the basal diet, but this amount later decreased to 
about 20, as the weight curves reached a plateau. The calcium and phosphorus 
intakes per kilogram per day were therefore approximately 0.48 and 0.37 gram 
at first, decreasing to 0.19 and 0.15. 

This concentration of calcium and phosphorus was chosen since it represented 
a fair approsmation to that of milk solids, the usual diet of the infants treated 
by single or repeated massive doses of Autamin D. 

The vitamin D sources were irradiated ergosterol,® hahbut liver oik, tuna liver 
oiP, and delsterol®, and the Autamin A sources, the same fish liver oils, shark 
hAmr oiP, and crystalline carotene®. Since the halibut liA'^er oil had a high A:D 
ratio, 13 to 1 or 11 to 1, and the tuna liver oil a low ratio, 0.8 to 1, the former 
Avas used cliiefly as source of Autamin A and the latter only for the group giA-'en 
excessive amounts of both Autamins. The arrangement of the experimental 
groups is shoAATi in table 1. 

The Autamin doses AA'ere made up of the calculated amounts of liver oils, ir- 
radiated ergosterol in oil, delsterol or carotene, diluted AAuth cottonseed oil to 
an appropriate Amlume and fed to the dogs by capsule daily. For example, 
the dose for one group AA^as made up of 1.1 gram halibut liver oil (202 1. TJ. vitamin 
A and 61 I.U. Autamin D per mgm.) diluted to 300 grams AAith cottonseed oil 
and fed daily in the amount of 1 gram per kgm. to dogs 1 and 5, to proAude 800 
I.U, vitamin A and 72 I.U. Aotamin D. Each of the liver oils, the. irradiated 
ergosterol solution and the delsterol AA’ere examined by biological assay for vita- 
min D and the liAmr oils by both biological and the Carr-Price chemical method 
for vitamin A. 

For convenience, the Autamin D of irradiated ergosterol is designated as vita- 

^ The irradiated ergosterol in oil Avas supplied by Mead, Johnson and Company of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. It contained 800,000 I.U. AutaminD per gram, notoxisterols, but presumably 
some tachysterol. 

■> The halibut liver oil Avas supplied by E.R. Squibb and Sons of New York and consisted 
of tAVo lots, one with 202,000 I.U. Autamin A and 1,430 I.U. vitamin D per gram and the other 
Avith 160,000 I.U. vitamin A and 1,360 I.U. vitamin D per gram. 

^ The tuna liver oil, supplied by hlead, Johnson and Companj’ had 47,000 I.U. vitamin A 
and 61,000 I.U. vitamin D per gram. 

6 The delsterol Avhich contained 300,000 I.U. vitamin D per gram Avas supplied by Dr. 
James Waddell of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company, NeAV BrunsAA-ick, N. J. 

• The shark liver oil, supplied by Mr. T. Sanford of F. E. Booth Company, Berkeley , 
California, contained 130,000 I.U. vitamin A and 85 I.U. vitamin D per gram. 

® Crystalline carotene, 90 per cent beta and 10 per cent alpha, supplied by General Bio- 
chemicals, Inc., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
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min D2 and that of fish liver oils and irradiated animal sterols (delsterol) as 
vitamin D3. There is no certainty, however, that all the vitamin D present in 
tuna liver oil and halibut liver oil is identical ’^tith irradiated 7-dehydrocholes- 
terol, designated ^dtamin D3, and presumably tlie potent substance of delsterol. 

TABLE 1 


Amounts and sources of vitamins D and A fed young dogs 


CROUP 

DOG 

VITAMIN D PER ECU. 
PER DAY 

VITAMIN A PER KG. 

PEE DAY 

TOTAL 

PERIOD 

ON 

DIET 

NUMBER 

OF EXCESS 
DAILY DOSES 
GIVEN 

TOTAL 

VITAMIN 

D GIVEN 

1 . Optimum vita- 
min D and vi- 
tamin A 

Id' 

5d 

/. u. 

72, tuna liver 
oil 

I. u. 

800, tuna liver oil 
and halibut liver 
oil 

days 

302 

296 


i.u.xiooo 

161 

153 

99 

72, irradiated 
ergosterol 

800, halibut liver 
oil 

296 


119 

2. Optimum vita- 
min D and ex- 
cess vitamin 
A 

2cj’ 

ecf 

72, halibut 
liver oil 

10 , 000 , halibut 
liver oil 


^■1 

m 

89 

72, irradiated 
ergosterol 

10,000, carotene 
in oil 

296 I 


i 119 

3. Excess vitamin 
D and excess 
vitamin A 


10,000, tuna 
liver oil 

10,000, tuna liver 
oil and halibut 
liver oil 

296 

236 

15,500 

39 

7d 

10,000, irradi- 
ated ergo- 
sterol 

10,000, halibut 
liver oil 



m 

13cf* 

10, 000, irradi- 
ated ergo- 
sterol 

10,000, shark liver 
oil 

360 

147 in 

188 days 

12,000 

12d'* 

10,000, del- 
sterol 



127 in 

188 daj's 

9,500 

4. Excess vitamin 
D and opti- 
mum vitamin 
A 

49 

10 9 

10,000, irradi- 
ated ergo- 
sterol 

800, halibut liver 
oil 

312 

296 

236 

236 

15,530 

12,080 


* These dogs were relieved of medication and allowed a recovery period of 146 days. 


Serum calcium Avas determined at intervals, but blood inorganic phosphate 
was determined only once, just before the animals were sacrificed. The calcium 
method of Larson and Greenberg (6) and the phosphorus method of Fiske and 
Subbarow (7) were used. 

At the end of the experiment all seA-en of the hyperAutaminotic and two of the 
control dogs A\ere killed and the soft tissues examined chemically and histo- 
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logically. The femurs, jaws and teeth were examined by roentgenograph and 
histologically. Vitamin A was determined chemically in the livers and kidneys 
and ascorbic acid in the adrenals. 

Litter A, consisting of four dogs, nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, was placed, on the diet 
earlier than the others, at 39 days of age. From the 52nd to the 60th day of 
age dogs 3 and 4 were given daily 20,000 I. U. per kgm. Aatamin Dz (as irradiated 
ergosterol) and either 10,000 or 800 I.U. \dtamin A per kgm. These animals 
immediately became ill, refused to eat, had diarrhea, vomited and lost weight. 
Tins dosage was ob\nously dangerously excessive, and since a chronic, rather 
than an acute hypervitaminosis was sought, the vitamin D was -withdrawn. 
According to Steck, Deutsch, Reed and Struck (8) this level of vitamin D medica- 
tion is safe for both adult dogs and human subjects, but on this diet and for 
these young dogs it was dangerously excessive. After 20 days of recovery 
during which the dogs inproved rapidly, the dosing was resumed but at the level 
of 10,000 I.U. ^dtamin Do per kgm. per day. 

One of the females of this litter, no. 3, was ewdently a premature, since she 
Avas considerably smaller than the other members of the litter at birth, gained 
only 1.1 kgm. during the suckling period as compared Avith the litter average 
of 1.3 and lost 0.2 kgm. during the first tAA'o AA eeks on the diet. The other female, 
no. 4, subjected to the same treatment AA’as able to maintain her AA'eight during 
this period. The symptoms induced by the first doses of \dtamin D Avere more 
seA’’ere in no. 3 than in any of the other animals and her recover}'- during rest 
periods AA'as delayed and incomplete. 

At tills time litter B, consisting of seAmn dogs, nos. 5 to 11, which had been 
placed on the diet at 38 days of age, AA'as 65 days old. Thi’ee of these animals, 
nos. 7, 10 and 11, AA’ere giA'en 10,000 I.U. vitamin D per kgm. per day along AA'ith 
the two dogs from litter A. After six days of the dosing again there AA-ere serious 
signs of toxicity and after eight days the medication AA'as discontinued. After 
41 da 3 's’ interval the A'itamin D was again giA'en at the 10,000 I.U. per kgm. per 
day leA'el and was continued for 220 days. VOien tliis last peiiod AA’as begun the 
dogs AA'ere nearly four months old, and the normal males AA’eighed 9 to 11 kgm., 
the females 8.0 kgm. The diarrhea disappeared in the experimental dogs, 
constipation appeared, the appetites AA'ere irregular, A'omiting occurred occasion- 
ally, groAA'th ceased, and in some cases stiff and painful gait developed. 

Litter C consisted of tAA’o male dogs, nos. 12 and 13, AA’eaned to the diet at 35 
days of age. Administration of 10,000 I.U. A'itamin Ds per kgm. per day as 
delsterol to no. 12 and of A'itamin Dj as iri-adiated ergosterol to no. 13, AA’as begun 
AA'hen they AA’ere 60 days old. Both dogs receh'ed 10,000 I.U. A'itamin A per kgm. 
per day in shark Iri'er oil. It AA’as at once apparent that dog 12 AA’as the more 
severelj' affected. After 18 days the medication AA’as AA'ithdraAA’n and after 24 
days in the case of no. 13 also. Thereafter in 164 to 170 days, dog 12 receiA’ed 
the excess dosage on 109 days and dog 13 on 123 days. For 146 days, from the 
8th to the 13th month of their age, they AA’ere free of the medication. The dog 
AA’hich had receiA'ed delsterol made a more rapid functional recovery than did 
the dog AA’hich had receiA’ed irradiated ergosterol. Gain in appetite, AA'eight, 
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height and activity, and improvement in coat quality were all more striking 
in dog 12 than in dog 13. 

Growth. The hj-pervitaminotic animals were stunted in both height and 
weight. Weight curves of littei-s A and B are sho\vn in figure 1. In both lit- 
ters the noi-mal animals which received the excess ^dta^un A were larger at 
nearly all ages than those which received the smaller amount of vitamin A. 
This latter allowance, 800 I.U. per kgm. per day, is in excess of the amount 
usually considered adequate (9). The growth rate of the hyper\dtaminotic 
dog 11 given tuna liver oil, was also greater than that of the comparable animal 
10 which was given the same amount of vitamin D but the lower amount of 
vitamin A, but dog 3, similarly comparable as to diet with dog 4, remained some- 
what smaller throughout the latter part of the experiment than no. 4. 



Fig. 1. Growth of young dogs as affected by excess vitamin D and optimum or e.xcess 
vitamin A intakes. Dogs 1, 2, 5, 6, S and 9 were normal, 4 and 10 had excess vitamin D and 
optimum vitamin A, 3, 7 and 11 excess vitamin D and excess vitamin A. 

Serum calcium. As was expected, the semm calcium level was raised in 
all the dogs given excess \dtamin D (fig. 2). The highest levels were reached 
during periods of temporarily increased food intake and these periods were 
usually followed by abrupt loss of appetite, fall in body weight and reduced 
serum calcium. This occurred notably in the case of no. 7, but also in three 
other hypervitaminotic dogs of litters A and B when after the 24th week (litter 
B) or the 19th week (litter A) 4 grams per kgm. per day additional wheat germ 
or yeast was given them. This was done in the hope of improxdng the appetites 
which were poor in all the hjpervitaminotic dogs. I^Tieat germ was given to 
nos. 7 and 4, yeast to nos. 3 and 10. There was an immediate increase in food 
intake and body weight in all four dogs. This continued for several weeks 
after which an abrupt fail in appetite and weight occurred with continued fluc- 
tuation in these factors thereafter. Since the calcium and phosphorus intake, 
except for the small amounts present in the wheat germ and yeast, was dependent 
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on the amount of food eaten, the rise in semm calcium foUomng increased intake 
might be taken to be in response to the increased calcium ingested. But the 
liigh serum level thus stimulated in turn may have depressed other normal 
functions with resulting loss of weight, decreased intake and falling serum cal- 
cium level. 

Under similar circumstances the dogs, nos. 3 and 7, given the excess vitamin 
Dj as irradiated ergosterol maintained higher serum calcium levels than did no. 
11 given vitamin D3 in tuna liver oil. 

Inorganic phosphorus, determined just before the dogs were sacrificed, was 
found to vary but little. There was no apparent relation between the P and 



Weeks on Diet 

Fig. 2. Serum calcium of young dogs as affected by excess vitamin D and optimum or 
excess vitamin A intakes. Dogs 4 and 10 had optimum, the others excess, vitamin A in- 
takes. 

Ca serum levels. Control dog 6 had 8.7 mgm. per cent Ca and 4.5 mgm. per 
cent inorganic P, no. 11 had 11.5 and 6.0, no. 3, 15.5 and 5.2, no. 7, 13.9 and 4.1, 
no. 4, 15.4 and 4.7, no. 10, 13.8 and 4.4. 

Condition of tissues. The two dogs given optimum amoimts of xntamin D, 
nos. 1 and 6, at autopsy were found to be normal in all respects. The four 
controls which were not sacrificed were also in excellent condition and three were 
maintained in the colony as breeding stock for several years. The other male 
control, no. 5, winch had been given the lower amount of tntamin A developed 
an infection after a few months and was sacrificed. 

All of the hjTierritaminotic animals presented abnormally calcified soft tissues 
in greater or less degrees. 

The three dogs most affected by the treatment, nos. 3, 4 and 10, had extensive 
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calcium phospliate deposits in the heart, muscles, stomach wall, lungs and kid- 
neys. Hard white stones were seen on the surface of the cardiac papillary 
muscles, the chordae tendinae were thick and hard, and bicuspid valves thickened 
and inelastic. Even the smaller blood vessels exhibited calcification. No 
stones were found in the kidneys but the renal tissue was tough and gritty, 
the cortico-medullary junction indefinite, streaked and mottled, the cortex 
reduced in width. 



Heart Stomach 


Fig. 3. Calcium and phosphorus content of soft tissues of young dogs as affected by excess 
vitamin D and optimum or excess vitamin A intakes. Dogs 1 and 6 were normal, 4 and 10 
had optimum vitamin A and excess vitamin D, the others excess vitamin A and excess vita- 
min D. 

Granular salt deposits were found adjacent to the bone extending along the 
tendons, in the muscle sheaths and connective tissue and laid down beside the 
ribs and between the vertebrae. These deposits looked as though a solution 
had seeped from the joints and deposited crystals in the adjoining tissues. Yet 
these bones were over-mineralized and the ash content of the femurs was some- 
what greater, 62 per cent of drj^ exiracted bone, than that of the normal dogs, 58 
per cent. The long bones were extremely hard vith irregular reduced marrow 
space, and greatty enlarged width of the shafts. 

In dogs 7 and 11 calcareous deposits in the soft tissues were rare and the long 
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bones were more normal than in dogs 3, 4 and 10. Dog 11 which received tuna 
liver oil was most nearly normal of all. 

J awsiand teeth. The normal control dogs 1 and 6 had large well-formed teeth, 
but the experimental dogs had small, poorly placed teeth with deformities of the 
roots in some cases, pulp stones and some degree of malocclusion. These faults 
Avere most striking in 3, 4 and 10, less obvious in 7 and least in 11. The jaw bones 
were sclerotic and the cementum pathologically calcified. A full description of 
the dental conditions has been published (10). 

Dogs 12 and 13 in spite of nearly five months’ recovery period, had enamel 
hypoplasia, pulp stones, root deformities, severe osteoporosis, atrophy of alveolar 
crests, lieaA^ tartar formation and typical paradentosis. The changes pro- 
duced in jaws and teeth appeared to be irreversible (11). 

Kidney junction in recovery. Blood urea was determined in dogs 12 and 13 as 
an index of renal damage. The values Avere 13.0 and 10.5 mgm. per cent blood 
before the vitamin D was given and gradually increased during the dosing period 
to 56 and 34 at the time the vitamin administration was discontinued. At this 
time no. 12 exhibited severe albuminuria. After a month of recovery no. 12 had 
lower blood urea than no. 13 and at the end of the five months’ recovery the 
value for the former Avas 14 and for the latter 15 mgm. per cent. The kidney of 
no. 12 exhibited degenerate and calcified glomeruli; necrotic debris in both prox- 
imal and distal tubules and some cloudy swelling. There Avere no calcium de- 
posits in the glomemli in the case of no. 13, but some degenerated glomeruli and 
casts and debris in some of the tubules. Thus, renal function appeared to be 
more rapidly regained b3’’ no. 12 but anatomical repair Avas less complete than in 
no. 13. 

Analysis oj tissues. Calcium and phosphorus were determined in the soft 
tissues of all the dogs sacrificed, as showm in figure 3.® Tlie calcium content of 
Iddne}’’, lung, heart, stomach and femoral muscle of dogs 3, 4 and 10 was ex- 
cessiA’^e. IQdnej^ lung and stomach of no. 12 and lung and stomach of no. 13 
were likeAAuse highly calcified. The latter tAvo animals AA'hich had been alloAA'ed 
to recoA’-er from the medication for 146 days had nearly normal heart and muscle 
calcium. In these cases apparenth’’ the decalcification Avhich may have oc- 
curred proceeded most rapidly in the muscle tissue and persisted longest in the 
lungs. Dogs 7 and 11 had decided^’’ less serious lesions than any of the other 
hjTiervitaminotic animals except in the stomachs AA'hich AA’ere nearly as much 
calcified as AA'ere those of 3, 4 and 10. 

The proportion of excess phosphorus to excess calcium A\'as in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 to 1 in the kidneys, hearts and femoral muscles of the three severely 
affected am’mals but AA'as about 0.5 to 1 in the lungs and stomachs. The phos- 
phorus of the tissues Avas not determined in the cases of dogs 12 and 13, in AA'hich 
calcium deposited in lungs and stomachs apparentlj' persisted through the re- 
coverj' period. 

If the theory of Hofmeister (12) be accepted, that calcification occurs in al- 
kaline tissues, then most serious and persistent deposits might be expected in 

® Our thanks are due Nobuko Shimotori for many of these analyses. 
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gastric mucosa, bronclii and renal tubules since acid is secreted or excreted in 
these areas, leaving the cells relatively alkaline. The proportion of CaCOs 
to CasCPoJs deposited in lungs and stomach mucosa of these dogs must have 
been greater than in the other tissues, as indicated by Ca:P ratios of these de- 
posits. The deposits in skeletal muscle and heart had ratios close to that of 
tertiary caldum phosphate, indicating a possibly different mechanism of precip- 
itation. 

In the partially recovered animals, nos. 12 and 13, the Ca content of the lung 
was greater than in any of the acute cases, but that of hearts and muscles was 
normal, stomachs and kidneys intermediate. The removal of the accretions 
from areas of lower to liigher alkalinity may be indicated. 

The changes in calcium and phosphorus of the hvers were not significant and 
were not included in figure 3. The normal dogs had 0.010 and 0.006 Ca per 100 
gram liver solids, the recovered animals 0.004 and 0.007, and the 6 hypervita- 
minotic 0.010 to 0.027. ' The phosphorus was 0.90 and 0.74 per 100 grams lii'er 
solids in the 2 normal dogs and 0.61 to 0.76 in the 5 hyper\dtamotic animals. 
Thus, slight increases in calcium and larger decreases in phosphorus were noted 
in the hvers of the affected animals. There were no decreases in phosphorus of 
any of the other tissues of the severelj’- hypervitaminotic animals as compared 
with the values found in the normal dogs. 

The variable and slight calcification of tissues'found by Reed,Dillman,Thacker 
and IQein (13) in hypervitaminotic dogs is not comparable with the data here 
presented since they used adult animals of varied origins, varied doses of ^^osterol 
and short periods of observation. Since their normal controls were hkeudse 
adults of varied history the variability of composition of their tissues was much 
greater than in the present study. Although the calcmm and phosphorus con- 
tent of the diet used by these investigators was not stated the calcium was noted 
in one chart as about 50 mgm. per kgm. per day (14). This is well below the 
appro.ximate 300 mgm. Ca per kgm. received daily by the young dogs in the 
present study. 

Vitamin A deposition. Tire \’itamin A content of the livers and kidnej'^s' of 7 
of the dogs was determined by the method of Davies (15). As shown in table 2 
the dogs which received 800 I.U. rdtamin A per kgm. per day had about one- 
tenth as much of the rdtamin in the kidneys and only one-hundredth as much in 
the livers as did the 4 dogs which had received 10,000 I.U. vitamin A per kgm. 
per day. The 5 dogs which had received excessive amounts of vitamin D ap- 
parently stored about the same amounts of rdtamin A as did the 2 nonnal con- 
trol animals. The retentions in the 2 groups were in fact strikingly consistent. 
The dogs wliich received the smaller daily dose of \dtamin A stored 3 to 8 per cent 
of the total intake and those which received the larger intake stored 36 to 44 
per cent. Tliis might be taken to indicate that the lower or “optimum” daily 
dose of 800 I.U. per kgm. was very little in excess of the actual needs of these 
young dogs. 

Adrenal ascorbic acid. The three dogs which received the larger amount of 
■\ itamin A had smaller adrenal glands containing more ascorbic acid than did 
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three which received the smaller dose of vitamin A, regardless of ^dtamin D in- 
take. Dogs 1, 10 and 4, of the latter group, had adrenals weighing 0.41, 0.55 and 
0.64 gram and containing 0.16, 0.27 and 0.30 mgm. ascorbic acid. Dogs 7, 
3 and 11, of the former group, had adrenals wliich weighed 0.30, 0.35 and 0.28 
gram and containing 0.48, 0.53 and 0.45 mgm. ascorbic acid. The concentra- 
tion of ascorbic acid in the glands of the latter group was about four times that 
of the former. The ^dtamin A of the adrenals was not determined. The pos- 
sible antagonism of excess vitamin A or a toxic substance accompanying vitamin 
A in fish liver oils by ascorbic acid was suggested bj’- Vedder and Rosenberg (16). 
The amount of excess used b 3 ’' these authors noth rats was 200 times greater than 
was used in the present study of dogs, and the relationship which they suggested 
is not whollj’’ consistent noth the findings on these dogs. Thej’’ found that excess 
■sdtamin D tended to decrease the toxicity produced by feeding jewfish liver oil 
in sufficient amount to provide 100,000 I.U. vitamin A per 50 gram rat per da 3 ^ 

TABLE 2 


Liver and kidney stores of vitamin A of dogs as affected by intake and by vitamin D medication 


DOG ! 

VITAIOK D 
STATUS 

WEIGHT 

or 

KlENEV 

VITAMIN 
A PEE 
Gil. 

KIDNEY 

TOTAL 

KIDNEY 

\TTAinN 

WEIGHT 

OP 

LIVEK 

VITAIITN A 
PEE GM. 
UVEE 

TOTAL 
VITAMIN 
A UVEE 

TOTAL 
VITAMIN A 

TOTAL 
VITAMIN A 

Intake 

Stored 

stored 


1 



I.lf.X 



I.V.X 

l.U.X 

l.U.X 

ter cent 


1 


LU^ 

1 

mo 



mo 

1000 

1000 

oj intake 

1 

Normal 

57 

550 

31 

286 

400 

114 

1,770 

145 

1 8.2 

10 

Excess 

33 

275 

9 

143 

150 

21 

965 

30 

3.1 

4 

Excess 

46 

225 

10 

1 194 

225 

43 

1242 

53 

4.2 

6 

Normal 

57 

2,950 

168 

233 

31,000 

7,223 

20,000 

7,391 

36.8 

3 

Excess 

49 

3,000 

147 

210 

29,500 

6,195 

14,000 

6,342 

44.0 

7 

1 Excess 

55 

5,900 

324 

197 

37,500 

7,387 

18,900 

7,711 

40.8 

11 

Excess 

35 

2,800 

154 

135 

41,000 

5,535 

15,500 

5,689 

36.7 


This is similar to the finding, discussed later in this report, of some protective 
effect of -^dtamin A e.xcess against ^dtamin D overdosage effects. 

Hemoglobin, "i^ffien the animals were sacrificed, hemoglobin determinations 
were made b 3 '’ the Newcomer method (17). Dogs 1, 10 and 4, the low vitamin 
A group, had 16.9, 16.7 and 16.9 gram hemoglobin per 100 grams blood. Dogs 
6, 3, 7 and 11, the high •^dtamin A group, had 15.8, 15.8, 14.0 and 15.6 grams per 
100 grams blood. This difference, about 1 gram, in favor of the foimer ma 3 ^ not 
be significant. It was not due to dehydration however since the hematocrits 
were comparable. 

The cause of the calcemia. The degree of calcemia did not alone govern the 
calcification of tissues, the gross s 3 rmptoms nor the growth of these dogs. Dog 
7 which maintained the liighest semm calcium in his group throughout the latter 
half of the experiment had less tissue calcification than nos. 3, 4, and 10 which 
bad lower serum calcium. Wlien no. 7 was induced to increase his food intake 
b 3 ’’ addition of 30 grams of wheat germ daily to the diet, both his weight and 
serum calcium increased markedly (fig. 1 and 2). lATien his appetite decreased. 
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both rate of growth and serum calcium declined. This was taken to mean that 
the increased food intake was the cause of the rise in seium calcium and that 
perhaps partly as a result of this rise, eventually the toxic symptoms recurred. 
Similar but less striking changes were seen in no. 4, also given wheat germ, and 
in nos. 3 and 10 given similar amounts of yeast. This is in accord with the ex- 
perience of many investigators, who have seen the effects of excessive vitamin D 
exaggerated by increases in calcium and phosphoms intake. Thus, the source 
of the extra serum and tissue calcium in these dogs may well have been the food 
rather than the skeleton, as has been suggested by the work of Morgan et al. 
(18) with vitamin D and parathyroid extract. Taylor and Weld (19) on the 
contrary believed the extra calcium to be withdrawn from the skeleton when 
excess vitamin D was given. But the amounts of dietary calcium used b3'’ the 
latter investigators were small, varying from 1 to 144 mgm. per dog per day. 
There was evidence in the present study of overmineralization of the long bones, 
rather than of decalcification and the calcium intake was 190 to 480 mgm. per 
kgm. per day. 

Toxicity of the various forms of vitamin D. The moderate degree of toxicity 
produced bj’- the excess tuna liver oil in dog 11 illustrates the difficulty involved 
in comparing pharmacological effects of \ntamin D in terms of antirachitic 
units. At low levels, tested on rats, the tuna liver oil had effects which were 
comparable nfith those of the irradiated ergosterol, the other fish liver oils and 
the irradiated animal sterols (delsterol), but at the excess levels were much less 
pronounced than those of either the delsterol or the irradiated ergosterol. 

The delsterol, presumably containing largely irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol, 
had a far more rapid and severely tojdc effect on dog 12 than did the equal dosage 
of ^ntamin D, partly at least Ds, administered in tuna liver oil to no. 11. The 
same difference was noted by Morgan, Sliimotori and Hendricks, (17), in rats 
and was ascribed by them to the more rapid and complete absorption and utili- 
zation of the potent principle of delsterol. Dogs 7 and 13 which received ir- 
radiated ergosterol were less severe^ affected than no. 12 but more severel}'' than 
dog 11. Earlier work vfith rats (4) had indicated similarlj’’ exaggerated effects 
of the same unitage, in terms of antirachitic acti\dtj'-, of irradiated ergosterol as 
compared with tuna liver oil. Harris, Ross and Bunker (20) reported similar 
observations. Jung (21), using crj'stalline ^dtamins Ds and Do and carefully 
irradiated ergosterol, found no difference in their toxicity for rats but greater 
toxicity was obtained from similar doses of irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol. 
Essentially the same conclusions as to the effects of ritamins D2 and D3 were 
reached by McChesnej' and Messer (22) as to hypercalcemia in dogs, and McChes- 
nej’" (23) as to toxicity for rats. 

Our experience with these three forms of xntamin D would indicate that for 
young dogs excess dosage of the intamin of tuna liver oil was least toxic, irradi- 
ated ergosterol intermediate and delsterol (irradiated animal sterols) was most 
toxic. 

The effects of excess vitamin A. There were no adverse effects due to the 
continuous feeding of 10,000 I.U. vitamin A per kgm. per day in anj’^ dog. In 
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all of the three pairs of normal litter mates, nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 6, 8 and 9, the 
animal which received the excess vitamin A grew to a larger adult size (fig. 1). 
Of the seven dogs given excess vitamin D, the five which received equal amounts 
of vitamin Dz may be compared. Three of these, nos. 3, 7 and 13 received the 
excess dose of vitamin A, 10,000 I.TJ. per kgm. per day, and two, nos. 4 and 10 
received the lower dose of 'v'itamin A, 800 I.U. per kgm. per day. The two 
males, nos. 7 and 13, were quite comparable as to growth, appetite, and calci- 
fication of tissues, and in all these respects were more nearly normal than the 
females 4 and 10. Tire female 3 proved an exception in that her condition was 
possibly the "worst of all, even though she had received the larger amount of 
vitamin A. As noted pre^'iously, this animal was a premature and reacted to the 
treatment most unfavorably at all times. 

The two remaining dogs, nos. 11 and 12, were assigned to receive the same 
treatment, that is, 10,000 units rotamin D3 and 10,000 units vitamin A per kgm. 
per day. It is obwous, however, that their reactions were quite different, dog 
11 on tuna fiver oil showing little disturbance in grow'th, blood and tissue com- 
position, and dog 12 on delsterol and shark fiver oil, serious symptoms of anorexia, 
nausea, diarrhea and collapse. Even after 146 daj’^s’ recovery in the case of the 
latter, extensive calcification of kidney, lungs and stomach remained. His 
fittermate, no. 13, treated similarly but given vitamin Dz, exhibited far smaller 
calcified residues in kidneys and lungs but a larger amount in the stomach. 

These differences in the to.xicity of the forms of vitamin D make it difficult to 
assess the effects of the excess -^ntamin A fed these dogs. The comparison must 
be confined therefore to no. 3 vs. no. 4 and no. 7 vs. no. 10. Dog 13 confirmed 
the findings in no. 7 but cannot be included in this group because of the recovery 
period allowed Ifim. Again, since no. 3 "was a premature, and apparently un- 
usually susceptible to the ^ntamin D ti-eatment, her response was unfavorable. 
Her condition "was no better than that of no. 4. Dog 7 was in much better con- 
dition at all times than was no. 10. There can be onlj^ a tentati^’e conclusion 
that the excess vitamin A may have had some protective effect against the excess 
vitamin D. 

Comparison with single massive dose treatment of richets. The total excess 
dosage given five of these dogs over 296 days was 2,360,000 I.U. ^■^tamin D per 
kgm. or about four times the amount usually recommended (24) for the single 
dose treatment or for prophylaxis of infantile rickets. Two of the dogs were 
given 1,270,000 and 1,470,000 I.U. per kgm. over 360 days, yet the condition of 
their tissues was not much better than that of the former group. The dosage 
advocated for infants, 600,000 I.U. or 15 mgm., represents usually 100,000 to 
200,000 I.U. per kgm. body weight but is given in one dose, as compared with 
the 6 to 24 times this amount given these young dogs over 296 days. The 
cumulative effect of the repeated moderately excessive dosage was on the whole 
not as severe as was the effect of one massive dose, 500,000 I.U. given another 
group of similar dogs (25) nor was recovery any more complete after 241 days in 
the 3 animals of the latter group than in the two allowed 146 days’ recoveiy' in the 
former group. 

Some question as to the unusual susceptibility of premature infants to hy- 
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pervitaminosis D as well as to rickets may be raised. Zelson (26) treated 46 
premature infants ndtli single doses Gf 600,000 .units of various i4tamin D prep- 
arations orally and parenterally and reported tbat protection from rickets re- 
sulted. However only 17 infants were followed at all and only one for more than 
62 days, most of them for only 30 days. Rickets or symptoms of late toxicity 
might have occurred in some of these cases. Certainly the animal judged to be 
premature in this series was very adversely affected by the treatment-. 

The apparently greater toxicity of the moderately excessive amount of vitamin 
D used in this exT)eriment as compared with that described in earlier reports may 
probably be ascribed to the greater calcium content of the diet, the youth of the 
animals used and the longer period of medication. 

SUMMARY 

Thirteen purebred cocker spaniels reared in the laboratoiy colony were placed 
at weaning on a purified diet containing 1.0 per cent calcium and 0.73 per cent 
phosphorus. Seven were ^ven 10,000 I.U. vitamin D per kgm. per day as ir- 
radiated ergosterol, delsterol or tuna liver oil and six were given 72 I.U. Some 
of each group had 800 and some had 10,000 I.U. vitamin A per kgm. per day. 

The treatment was continued for 8 to 10 months w’-hen the animals were sacri- 
ficed and tissues examined. Two of these dogs after three or four months were 
allowed to recover for 146 days without further medication. 

All dogs which received the excess dosage exhibited some sjTnptoms of toxicity 
but the one which received the tuna liver oil had less, and the one w'hich received 
delsterol had more, than the others which received irradiated ergosterol. Of the 
latter group, two of which were given the larger amount of vitamin A had less 
calcified soft tissues, better growth and less deformity of jaws and teeth than the 
two which received the smaller amount of vitamin A, but the fifth animal, ap- 
parently a premature, which received the larger dosage of \dtamin A, showed the 
most abnormality of all. 

The storage of ■\dtamin A in kidneys and livers corresponded vuth the intakes, 
but was not affected by the excess \dtamin D treatment. The ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the adrenal glands but not the weight of those glands was greater in the 
dogs given the excess rutamin A than in those on the lower vitamin A intake, 
regardless of excess vitamin D intake. 

The two dogs which were relieved of the medication exhibited good functional 
recovery as to appetite and growth but no repair of damage to teeth and jaws was 
noted. The animals showed no evidence of gross calcification of the hearts and 
muscles when sacrificed, but stomachs, lungs, and Iddnej^s retained excessive 
amounts of calcium. 

The growth of the dogs given excess ^’itamin D was inferior, nearly all the soft 
tissues were ob\nously calcified, the long bones were excessively mineralized and 
the shafts increased in tliickness. The teeth were small, the roots deformed, 
pulp stones were common and the gum tissue inflamed. 

Tile serum calcium level was raised in all the hypervitaminotic animals, but 
was variable and appeared to be governed by the calcium intake. 

It was evident that under these conditions the 'vdtamin D of tuna liver oil had 
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less toxic effect than that of irradiated ergosterol, but delsterol (irradiated animal 
sterols) had greater toxicity than either of the other two forms. Some evidence 
of alleviation of the hyper^^taminosis D by intake of excess vitamin A was found. 
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Increasing interest in th.e use of single large doses of tutamin D for the pre- 
vention of rickets in infants brings with it the need for more knowledge of possible 
undesirable sequelae of such treatment. Questions which need to be answered 
concern the immediate and later effects on serum, bones, teeth and soft tissues, 
the rate of removal of any excess calcification, the relative sensitivity of males 
and females and the differences in specific symptoms caused by the various 
forms of the vitamin. In particular, the relationship between serum calcium 
level and the other results of vitamin D shock treatment is of interest since such 
treatment is usually controlled in the clinic bj’^ serum calcium determinations. 

Many studies, often reviewed (1, 2), have indicated the conditions which 
affect the manifestations of excess dosage of vitamin D. The short time clinical 
observations available appear to justify the use of large single or even repeated 
large doses of the vitamin particularly for the prevention or cure of rickets (3). 
A limited amount of attention has been given to the possible variation in toxicity 
of the different forms of ritamin D (4, 5) and to the protective effect of ■vdtamin 
A (5, 6). Dependence upon rise in semm calcium as an index of hj’per^dta- 
minosis D has developed even though there are indications that such changes 
may not always parallel the tissue changes. (1). The present study is reported 
because it indicates a new direction which the effects of such hj-pervitaminosis 
may take, namely, in alforma tion of the teeth and jaws. The incidence of this 
malformation and its severity appeared to be related to the magnitude and 
duration of the hypercalcemia. 

The remote rather than the immediate effects of the medication were studied 
in this experiment since few long time studies of the effects of smgle massive 
doses of the vitamin have been recorded. The diet used was of relatively high 
calcium content but normal Ca:P ratio. The amount of ritamin D 2 . given was 
close to the minimum stated by'- Goormaghtigh and Handovsky (7) and by^ 
Dale, i\'Iarble and Marks (8) to be lethal for dogs, 12 mgm. (480,000 units) 
\itamin D 2 per kgm. body weight. 

An earlier experiment (5, 9) in which chronic moderate overdosage of similarly 
handled young dogs had resulted in underdeveloped and maloccluded jaws, 
formation of pulp stones, calcification of peridental membrane and gum tissue, 
suggested the desirability' of a study^ of the effects of one massive dose of the 
^dtamin. Tire total amount of ritamin D given the animals in the earlier ex- 
periment was equal to about 60 mgm. calciferol per kilogram body weight in a 
period of 10 months. The pathological changes were less severe in the dogs 

> Tliis study was supported by a grant from the Nutrition Foundation Inc., New York. 
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wWch received, in addition to the excess ^^tarDin D, 10,000 I.U. vitamin A 
per kgm. than in those which received only 800 I.U. vitamin A per kgm. 

Methods. Eight purebred cocker spaniels from two litters bom in the labora- 
tory colony were weaned at the age of 3 to 4 weeks, and fed the stock diet made 
up as follows: casein 46.8, cornstarch 20.3, hydrogenated cottonseed oil 10.0, 
wheat germ 10.0, brewers’ yeast 10.0, salts no. 5 (5) 2.4, calcium carbonate 1.5. 
This diet contained 1.23 per cent calcium and 0.78 per cent phosphorus. The 
dogs were also given 1 gram per day cod liver oil reinforced vdth carotene, pro- 
viding 100 I.U. vitamin D and 2250 I.U. vitamin A. The calciuni and phos- 
phorus contents of this diet were higher than those usually used in such 
experiments (4, 10) but were chosen since the Ca:P ratio, 1.5:1, was nearly 
that of cow’s milk, and the actual amount of these elements per gram of dry 
food was also close to that of milk. 


TABLE 1 


Survival of young dogs given one dose, 450,000 I.U. vitamin Da as irradiated ergosterol 


DOG 

NUiTBER 

SEX 

LITTER 

AGE WHEN 
DOSE WAS 
GIVEN 

■WEIGHT 
WHEN DOSE 
WAS GIVEN 

VITAMIN 

D* GIVEN 

SURVIVAL PERIOD 

After 

medication 

Age at 
death 

Age^when 

sacrificed 




days 

tpn. 

l.V. ter kim. 

days 

days 

days 

14 

Male 

D 

34 

1.43 

314,000 

241 


275 

15 

Female 

D 

34 


346,000 

37 

71 


16 

Female 

E 

29 


556,000 

2 

31 


17 

Female 

E 

29 


530,000 

2 

31 


18 

Male 

E 

29 


429,000 

14 

43 


19 

Male 

E 

29 


410,000 

88 


117 

20 

Male 

E 

29 


473,000 

241 


270 

21 

Male 

E 

29 


410,000 

241 


270 


The irradiated ergosterol- contained 800,000 I.U. vitaim’n Da per gram, but 
presumably contained also some tachysterol which although not antirachitic 
in therapeutic doses may contribute to calcemia and toxicity in massive doses. 
No toxisterols were present. 

Although 100 I.U. vitamin D as cod liver oil had been given the dogs daily 
since they were 10 days of age, knobby ankles and flat feet developed in some 
of them and it was assumed that some degree of rickets was present. They 
were each given, ndien 29 or 34 days old, one dose of the irradiated ergosterol 
containing 450,000 I.U. vitamin D. Since the weights varied the dose per kgm. 
varied as shovm in table 1. Grayfish oil, containing practically no vitamin D 
was given thereafter instead of the cod liver oil in an amount providing 2,000 
I.U. vitamin A per kgm. per day. 

The hearts, lungs and kidne 3 ’^s at autopsj’- were weighed, dried, ashed and Ca 
and P determined. Calcium was determined in the serum and ashes, of organs 
and excreta by the method of Larson -and Greenberg (11), inorganic phosphate 

- The irradiated ergosterol in oil was supplied by Mead Johnson and Co. of Evansville, 
Indiana. 
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by that of Fiske and Subbarow (12). Samples of soft tissues, the entire tibia 
and the head were saved for roentgenological and histological study. 

Immediately follovdng the administration of the ^dtamin preparation there 
occurred in all cases bloody diarrhea, loss of appetite, and excessive thirst. In 
two days the two smallesTtemales, nos. 16 and 17, had died."AfThis time 
1,000,000 I.U. vitamin A? was given by mouth to each of the remaining six dogs 
to nunimize if possible the effects of the excess vitamin Da. Including this dose 
the surviving dogs in all received 2700 I.XJ. Autamin A per kgm. per day. 

Two weeks later a male, no. 18, also died. Probably no. 15 would have suc- 
cumbed at this. time also had she not been given special care in feeding for the 
following three weeks after which interval she also died. The four remaining 
dogs were maintained on stock diet noth adequate amounts of vitamin as de- 
scribed, but one, no. 19, was killed at four months of age, 88 days after the dose 
of vitamin Do was given, to determine the extent of calcification of the soft 
tissues and to preserve the jaw vith the_deciduous teeth. This animal was 
selected for sacrifice because its condition was intermediate between those of 
14 and 20, which were representative of the survi^’^ng group. The other three 
males were kept for 241 days until the permanent teeth were empted and the 
jaws were completely developed. 

Effect on jaws arid teeth. Severe malocclusion bringing about a prognath ous 
formation occurred in the jaws of ^11 the young dogs. The deciduous teeth 
were abnormally placed in the jaw, and imperfectly enipted. The permanent 
teeth of the surviving dogs were smaller than normal, pitted, irregular in spacing 
in the jaws and covered by calculus. Of the 3 surviving dogs, no. 14 had most 
nearly normal teeth, no. 20 and no. 21 about equally maloccluded. Dogs 15 
and 16 which were autopsied 37 and 88 days after medication had the most ex- 
tensive evidence of malformation of jaws and teeth. These observations confiim 
those previously noted (9) . A full report of the roentgenograpluc and histologic 
study of jaws and teeth of the dogs used in this experiment has been published 
separately (13). Osteoporgsia^sf the mandibles, pulp^tones and deformities 
of the roots were observed in all cases, but the most striking changes were seen 
in the dogs which sur^dved for the shorter periods. 

On autopsy, metastatic calcification of the heart, kidney, lung and brain, 
hemorrhage in the ey^ and brain, and cataract uTone eye were foundlh dog 15. 
In dog 19, killed 88 days after dosing, there Avas less calcification visible on gross 
examination of the organs, but chemical analysis revealed abnormally high 
calcium content of the Img, heart, and kidney. The liver appeared to be unaf- 
fected in any case. 

Dog 14 was most nearly in normal condition. The malocclusion of the jaivs 
was least pronounced, metastatic calcification of the soft tissues was not present, 
the Ca:P ratio of these tissues Avas nearly normal. Dogs 20 and 21 Avere in- 
termediate betAveen 14 and 19 as to calcification of organs and condition of jaws 
and teeth. 

= Distilled vitamin A concentrate, supplied by Distillation Products, Inc., Rochester' 
New York. 
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Sermn calcium. Seram calcium Avas determined'* on only one of the 4 dogs 
which died, no. 15, a female Avliich succumbed after 37 days and only once on a 
fifth dog, no. 19, wliich Avas sacrificed after 88 daj’^s. 

Between the 105th and 190th days after the medication the calcemia of the 
surAUAung animals Avas constant, but by the 240th day the serum calcium leA’^el 
of no. 20 had returned to normal and that of the other 2 had dropped to nearly 
normal (fig. 1). The general condition as eAudenced by anorexia, diarrhea, 
tliirst, poly^a and muscularjA'eakness A\-as most severe in no. 21, intermediate 
in no. 20 an3~least seA'^ere in no. 14. Calcemia was also more marked in no. 21 
than in either of the others. These symptoms persisted in all of the dogs 
throughout the surAUA^al period although thej’" were least eAudent in no. 14. Dog 
21 AA^as extremely sensitive to lack of water and became nauseated and con- 
stipated if the AA^ater intake was restricted. 



Fig. 1. Serum calcium of dogs as affected by one dose of vitamin Ds as irradiated ergos- 
terol. 

The persistence of the calcemia for at least 190 days confii’ms the experience 
of Morgan and Shimotori (14) aa'Iio noted in a similar young dog given one mod- 
erate dose of irradiated ergosterol 20,000 I.U. per kgm., serum calcium leA^els 
aboA'^e 12 mgm. per cent for 90 days but for much shorter periods in dogs giA^en , 
the same amount of Autamin D in delsterol (irradiated animal sterols) or in 
tuna hA’^er oil. 

Calcium and phosphorus retention. Calcium and phosphoras balance studies 
Avere made 189 and 238 days after the medication on the 3 surAUAdng dogs. The 
urinary Ca and P (fig. 2) appeared to increase AA'hen the retention AA^as low as 
in the second balance on dog 20. This animal apparently Avas still retaining 
Ca and P in large amount during the first collection period, but 2 months later 
the retention Avas decreased. Dogs 14 and 21 maintained good retentions in 
both periods but during the second, dog 21 Avas failing in appetite and activity. 
Tliis may mean that in these 2 animals the decalcification process, or at least 
a halt in the excessiA^e retention, was imder AA'ay before the first balance AA'as made. 

It is interesting to note that the serum calcium of all 3 dogs aars lower during the 

* The serum and tissue analyses Avere performed by Olga Nave and Nobuko Shimotori. 
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second period (fig. 1) wfien the intake had dropped than diu'ing the first balance 
period. Tins would seem to confirm the findings in the earlier study (5) that 
rate of consumption of this dietj rich in Ca and Tj affected the calcemia. 

Calcification of soft tissms. The limgs of all the dogs were found to be more 
severely calcified than the kidneys and hearts (fig. 3). This is in accord vdth the 



Bolonce 139 Days 258 Days 189 Days 238 Days 

after 


Fig. 2. Ca and P intake and excretion after administration of one large dose of vitamin 
D 2 . The numbers of the dogs are placed above the columns representing their balances. 
The urine of dog 14 was lost in the 2nd balance. This invalidated the P but not the Ca bal- 
ance. 


earlier finding (5) in two dogs allowed to recover for 146 days from chronic 
moderate overdosage trith ^^tamin D. 

The tissues of dogs 15 and 19 which lived 37 and 88 days after the medication 
contained more Ca and P than those of the 3 dogs which survived 241 days. 
The tissues of dog 21, which maintained the highest serum Ca level of these three, 
were on the whole not much more calcified than those of dogs 14 and 20 (13). 

Influence of sex. Of the 4 dogs which died of the overdosage, 3 were females. 
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Two of these were soDiewhat smaller (table 1) than the males but one was larger 
than all but one of the males at the time of the medication. According to Mc- 
Lean (2) "the effectiveness of the caicemic principle, common to vitamin D 
and dihydrotachysterol, is affected by the degree of parathyroid insufficiency, 
b5'' the intake of calcium and phosphorus, by the female hormone, and perhaps 
by other physiologic variables. . . . The caicemic principle is identical m'th the 
factor responsible for the toxic manifestations of overdosage.” Whether the 
estrogenic hormones were present in sufficient amount in these young dogs 
to increase the severity of the condition is open to question. Sos, Lichner 



Lung Kidney Heart 

Fig. 3. The Ca and P content of lungs, kidneys and hearts of young dogs given one large 
dose of vitamin Di. The numbers of the dogs are placed in or over the columns representing 
their tissue calcium. Dogs 1 and 6 were normal animals of the same age and strain as the 
others and were fed the same diet (5) . 

and Ats (15) reported- that oestrone reduced the mineral content of bones of 
rachitic rats tvhen no vitamin D was given but that dihydro-oestrone benzoate 
and stilbestrol had no such effect. Jung (16) found female rats more sensitive 
than males to cumulative tdtamin D overdosage but Morgan, Kimmel and Haw- 
kins (17) concluded that in rats there was no difference between the sexes in 
this respect. 

It is evident that the single dose given these young dogs was larger than that 
usually recommended for the vitamin H-Stosse prevention of rickets in infants. 
The latter is 600,000 I.U. vitamin D given to infants weighing 3 to 6 kgm. (3), 
or 100,000 to 200,000 units per kgm. The dogs were given 300,000 to 500,000 
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units per kgm. The margin of difference is not so large however as to warrant 
complete confidence in the safety of the vitamin D-Stosse procedure; 

StTMMARY 

Of 8 young dogs, 4 to 5 weeks old, given a single dose of vitamin D as irradiated 
ergosterol, 314,000 to 530,000 I.U. per kgm. 3 were dead nithin 2 weeks and a 
fourth was moribund in 5 weeks. AB exhibited the usual symptoms of over- 
dosage, anorexia, polyuria, bloody diarrhea, excessive thirst and prostration. 

The serum calcium remained elevated for 6 months in the 3 animals which 
were observed during a period of 241 days. Calcium and phosphorus excretion 
after 189 and 238 days indicated continued retention of these elements. 

Extensive calcification was formd in the lungs and moderate calcification in 
hearts and kidneys of all animals, but the excess calcium deposition was more 
striking in the 2 animals which succumbed or were sacrificed soon after the 
medication. Evidently decalcification of the soft tissues took place gradually 
during the recovery. 

hlalocclusion, pitting, irregular placing and poor development of the teeth 
were seen in all the dogs and these conditions were not appreciably improved 
during the recuperative period. 
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The membranes of “resting^” human red blood cells appear to be imper- 
meable to cations other than hydrogen and ammonium. Wakeman, Eisenman 
and Peters (1) found that, if the bicarbonate or chloride of either potassium or 
sodium was added to blood in the resting state, chloride and bicarbonate dis- 
tributed themselves between the two media in a characteristic manner, but the 
quantities of total base and sodium in the cells did not change. In a subse- 
sequent study Danowski (2) shoAved that potassium was transferred'between 
cells and plasma during metabolic activities of the cells, the direction of its 
moA'^ement depending upon the nature of these metabolic activities. Eisenman, 
Ott, Smith and Winkler (3) AAith the aid of radioactiA'-e isotopes of sodium and 
potassium demonstrated that in resting blood equilibrium AA-as not established 
betAveen potassium in the cells and potassium added to blood. Results AAith 
sodium Avere someAA-hat equiAmcal. This element did not seem to be as com- 
pleteb’’ excluded from the cells as potassium Avas; but it Avas impossible, for 
technical reasons, to determine Avhether equilibrium AA'as established betAA^een 
the sodixun of cells and plasma. 

The present stud}'’ AA'as undertaken to explore Avith better analytical procedures 
and under more rigorous conditions the forces that restrain the passage of base 
across the membranes of the red blood cells. 

ExpekimentaIi. The experiments folloAV the general procedure used by 
Wakeman, Eisenman and Peters (1). Blood AA'as defibrinated in an open vessel 
by means of a glass rod. It AA’as then equilibrated AA'ith an atmosphere of 40 
mm. of CO 2 in air at 37°C. before and after the addition of known amounts of 
sodium cliloride, sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulfate, potassium chloride, potas- 
sium bicarbonate Avater or 9 per cent sucrose solution. The techniques em- 
ploj'ed in the preparation of the blood have been described in a previous paper 
(4). Cell volume Avas measured in all experiments. Water of serum and blood 
AA'as either measured graA’imetrically or calculated from the nitrogen of blood 
and serum or from hemoglobin and serum protein. Hemoglobin was estimated 
either from oxygen capacity or from cell nitrogen. Methods of calculation have 
been described (4). 

1 The term “resting” is applied to the state in which the metabolic processes within the 
cells are reduced to a minimum, either by keeping the blood at refrigerator temperature or 
by completing a procedure so rapidly that the metabolic activity during the interval is 
negligible. 
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In 8 experiments which are presented in detail in tables 1 and 2, both blood 
and serum were analyzed for sodium and potassium by the method of Hald (5) . 

TABLE 1 


Analyses of blood and serum before and after the addition of salts* 


NO. 

TREATMENT OR BLOOD 

CELL 

VOLUME 

PER 

1 CENT 

WATER 

1 SODIUM 

POTASSIUM 





Blood mM. 
per 1. 

SenimmM. 
per 1. 

1. 

Original 

38.5 

93.2 

71.6 

1 90.2 

133.5 

42.0 

3.9 


After NaCl 

30.5 

93.9 

64.0 

160.2 

215.9 

42.0 

3.3 

2. 

Original 

45.0 

93.5 

72.6 

81.5 

! 136.0 

47.2 

4.3 

1 

1 

After KCl 

35.6 

94.4 

65.3 

81.5 

121.5 

117.2 

107.6 

3. 

Original 

42.3 

93.3 

73.2 

83.3 

1 134.5 

42.7 

4.2 


After Na-COj 

35.6 

94.0 

68.2 

141.1 

195.5 

42.7 

3.7 

4. 

Original 

28.2 

93.1 

75.1 

101.5 

146.3 

1 35.0 

4.9 


After NaCl 

22.2 

93.6 

68.4 

175.7 

221.0 

35.0 

5.1 

5. 

Original 

40.6 

93.2 

70.4 1 

88.0 

139.1 

40.1 

4.3 


After NaCl 

31.7 

94.2 

62.0 

158.1 

222.5 

40.1 

3.5 

6. 

Original 

39.9 

93.2 1 

72.1 ’ 

79.5 

124.5 

41.2 

3.9 


After Na-COj 

31.0 

94.2 

64.2 

148.4 

199.1 

41.2 

5.1 • 

7. 

Original 

45.0 

92.9 

70.4 

87.5 

136.3 

40.3 

4.0 


After NaCl 

34.9 

93.5 

61.3 

158.6 

235.0 

40.3 

3.7 


* All specimens, both before and after additions of salt, were equilibrated with 40 mm- 
of COj in air at 37°. 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of sodium and potassium behoeen the water of blood cells and serum, calculated 

from data of table 1 


NO 

TREATMENT OF 
BLOOD 

INal 

IK) 

INa + K) 

+ 

rt 

P 

AMT. IN CELLS 

CHANGE 

Serum 

per 1. 

Cells. 
mM. 
per I. 

Scrum 
mM. 
per I. 

Cells 
mM. 
per I. 

Serum 
mM. 
per I. 

Cells 
mM. 
per 1. 

Na 

mil. 

ntM. 

Na 

mM. 

K 

mM. 

1. 

Original 

143.3 

29.4 

4.2 

143.7 

147.5 

173.1 

1.17 

8.1 

39.6 




After NaCl 

229.9 

52.3 

3.5 

203.2 

233.4 

255.5 

IHju 


39.7 

+2.1 


2. 

Original 

145.5 

mm 

4.6 

137.4 

150.1 

157.9 

IRS 

6.2 

44.8 




After KCl 

128.8 

wm 

114.0 

206.1 

242.8 

233.7 

0.96 

3.3 

47.9 

-2.9 


3. 

Original 

144.2 

18.4 

4.5 

130.0 

148.7 

148.4 


5.7 

40.3 




After Na^COj 

208.0 


3.9 

166.1 

211.9 

229.1 

IE: 

15.3 

40.4 

+9.6 


4. 

Original 

157.2 

-12.4 

5.3 

148.5 

162.5 

148.5 

0.91 

-3.5 

31.5 




After NaCl 

236.0 

24.4 

5.5 

204.2 

241.5 

228.6 

0.95 

3.7 

31.0 

+7.2 


5. 

Original 

149.4 

19.3 

4.6 

131.6 

154.0 


0.97 

5.5 

37.6 


• 


After NaCl 

236.1 


3.8 

191.9 

239.9 

222.9 

0.93 

6.1 

37.7 


+0.1 

6. 

Original 

133.5 

16.4 

4.2 

135.0 

137.7 

151.4 

1.10 

4.7 

38.9 




After Na-COa 

206.5 

55.8 

5.4 

189.2 

211.9 


1.16 

11.1 

37.7 

+6.4 

-1.2 

7. 

Original 

146.8 


4.3 

119.3 

151.1 

159.4 


12.7 

37.9 




After NaCl 

251.6 

25.5 

4.0 

172.7 

255.6 

198.1 

m 

5.6 

37.9 

-7.1 



In 21 additional experiments serum alone was analyzed for total base or sodium 
or both by the methods of Hald (6). 
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Sodium and potassium of cells and whole blood of a large number of normal 
and diabetic subjects were also determined. The blood in every instance was 
treated with anaerobic precautions. With the exception of initial studies of 
patients with diabetic acidosis blood was drawn when subjects were in the postab- 
sorptive state. The results of these anatyses may be found in a paper by Hald 
(5) and in a subsequent paper of this series (7). 

Including the experiments in table 1 there were altogether: 9 in which sodium 
chloride was added, 7 with sodium bicarbonate, 4 with potassium chloride, 2 
with potassium bicarbonate, 1 with sodium sulfate, 3 with water (some water 
was also added in one of the sodium chloride experiments) and 3 with sucrose. 
The supplements of salt varied from about 10 to 75 mEq. of base per liter of 
whole blood. The experiments with the largest increments are shown in tables 
1 and 2. The additions of water amounted to about 20 per cent of the volume of 
the whole blood; the additions of 9 per cent sucrose to about 50 per cent of whole 
blood. 

Results. In table 2 may be found data derived by calculation from the 
anatyses in table 1. These experiments were chosen for presentation in detail 
because in them the largest amounts of salts were added to blood, because both 
potassium and sodium were measured and because both whole blood and cells 
were analyzed. In the first 4 columns are the concentrations of sodium and 
potassium in the water of cells and seram; in the next 3 are the combined con- 
centrations of sodium and potassium in the two media, followed by the dis- 
tribution coefficient — ^i.e., the ratio, [Na -f- K]c:[Na -f- K],. In columns 8 and 
9 are the amounts of Na and K in the cells of a liter of blood, obtained by mul- 
tiplying the concentrations of these substances in the cells by the cell volume. 
The last 2 columns give the calculated changes in the amounts of sodium and 
potassium in the cells as a result of the e.xperimental procedure. 

In all of the 22 experiments in wliich salt alone was added to blood the cells 
contracted, demonstrating the general permeability of the membranes to water 
and their resistance to the passage of some components of the salts. The quanti- 
tative relation of the transfer of water to the osmotic effect of various added sub- 
stances was tested in the following manner. It was assumed that the osmotic 
pressure of cells and serum is identical. The osmolar concentration in cells can 
not be evaluated from knowledge of their chemical composition. In serum, 
however, this approximates closely the sum of the concentrations of Na and K 
per unit of water, assuming that these ions are monovalent, completely ionized 
and osmotically active. Therefore, ' 

[Na -f K]“ -f W^^c) should equal (Na 4- K)l 

in which [Na -}- K] indicates concentrations per unit of water, W = water, 
V = volume, the subscripts b, s, and c represent blood, serum and cells, respec- 
tively, the superscripts “ and ^ indicate untreated and treated bloods, and (Na -}- K) 
represents the total quantity of osmotically active material in the water of whole 
blood or serum. In the same way 

[Na -1- K]J (W^^ should equal (Na -f K). 
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Furthermore, (Na + K)l + I — (Na + K)^ 
and (Na + K)» + I = (Na + K)i 

when I = the increment of base added to the blood. If the increment is com- 
pletely dissociated into active ions, if neither sodium nor potassium cross the 
cell membrane (or if equal amounts of the two are reciprocally transferred), Avhile 
water traverses it freely. 


should equal 

(Na + K)l 
“calculated” 


-f WlYl 
“found” ^ 


The 8 experiments of table 1 have been subjected to this treatment; in the 
other 15 experiments in which salt was added, total base was substituted for 
Na K in the equations. The ratio, “found”: “calculated” water of serum in 
the 19 experiments in which it could be calculated vaiied from 0.939 to 1.037, 
with a mean of 0.985. The 3 experiments in which water was added, when sub- 
jected to similar treatment, yielded ratios of 101.4, 103.6 and 99.8. Although 
some of the discrepancies in these experiments may be significant, their small 
size attests to the essential integritj'- of the assumptions. Potassium and sodium 
salts are probably not the only osmotically active components in serum, their 
salts are not entirely univalent and the inorganic cations and anions may not be 
alwa 3 ’'s 100 per cent active. Furthermore, shifts of chloride and bicarbonate 
between cells and serum after the addition of salts may alter the concentrations 
of osmotically active anions in the cells. All these features, added to analytical 
errors, may be responsible for small divergences of the ratio from unitjL There 
is no evidence in these experiments that the effects of potassium and sodium 
salts differ. Furthermore, the effects of sodium chloride and sodium bicarbonate 
on the redisposition of water are not clearly distinguishable in spite of the dif- 
ferent effects of these salts on pH. 

The e.xperiments in the tables merit more particular examination because in 
these additions of salt were large and both Na and K were measured. In these 
the ratios, “found”: “calculated” water in the two bicarbonate experiments 
were 0.939 and 0.966, while in the 5 chloride experiments thej'’ ranged from 
0.964 to 1.035. A rise of pH from 7,4 to 7.9, which was produced in the bicar- 
bonate e.xperiments, if induced bj’’ lowering CO 2 tension, should cause a demon- 
strable contraction of the cells. In the present experiments the larger osmotic 
effect of the increment of base tends to obscure the effect of the change of pH. 
Calculations indicate, moreover, that there may have been an appreciable trans- 
fer of base from serum to cells after addition of bicarbonate, which would neu- 
tralize to some extent the effect of the change of pH. Whether this transfer of 
base is real or not, its effect on the estimation of “calculated” water would be the 
same. Finall_v it will be pointed out in a subsequent paper that bicarbonate 
causes an appreciable change in the state of cellular phosphate, while chloride 
does not. 

The quantities of base in the two phases of the blood changed little, if at all, 
in anj experiment. Calculations of the amounts of sodium in the cells before 
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and after additions of salts, water or sucrose solution in 20 experiments reveal 
changes of cellular sodium content varying from -7.1 to +9.6 mM., with an 
average of +1.7 mlNI. There is reason to doubt the validity of 3 of the largest 
deviations. Two of these will be discussed below. The third belongs to the 
experiment in which the addition of both sodium chloride and water greatly 
complicated calculations. If these three are omitted the average transfer of 
sodium becomes +1.3 mM. From total base in 19 experiments the average 
transfer is +1.6 mM. with extremes of — 3.1 to +9.1. No consistent distinc- 
tions can be discovered in the whole group of experiments between the effects 
of different salts or water or sucrose solution. Tlie tendency to a slight positive 
de\'iation is e^ddent in all series. It probabty arises, therefore, from some S3’^s- 
tematic error in calculation or analj'sis, since additions of Avater and sucrose re- 
■ duce the concentrations of sodium and potassium in serum, while additions of 
salts increase them. 

In the 7 experiments of tables 1 and 2, despite the drastic treatment to ivhich 
the blood was exposed, no appreciable quantities of potassium crossed the cell 
membrane. About the experiment in wliich potassium chloride was added there 
may be some question, which vdll be discussed below. It is impossible tP assert 
Avith equal assurance that sodium Avas excluded from the cells after addition of 
sodium salts. In experiments 3, 4 and 6 quantities of sodium that appear signif- 
icantty large seem to have entered the cells, Avhile in experiment 7 an equally 
large amount seems to have moved in the opposite direction. This inconsistency , 
casts some doubt upon the A'^alidity of these transfers. It is inherent in the 
nature of the procedures that the greatest burden of error falls upon the esti- 
mation of sodium shifts because this requires the mathematical treatment of the 
difference betiA^een tAvo large A^alues by processes that inAmlve other A’^ariables 
(cell Amlume, cell AA'ater and serum AA^ater) that are themselves subject to error. 
Experiment 4 contains an obAdous error, since the figure* for cellular sodium in the 
original blood is negatwe . If the A^alue for sodium in the original serum is changed 
to a more plausible figure, based on the anah'^sis of the final serum and the knoAA’n 
amount of sodium chloride added to the blood, the quantity of sodium in the 
original cells becomes 9.3 mM. and the amount transferred is reduced from 
7.0 to 3.0 mM., a quantity not outside of the error of the method. This leaATS 
the bicarbonate experiments as the only tAA’O in AA+ich sodium appears to have 
entered the cells. The movement of sodium in the opposite direction in ex- 
periment 7 is at Amriance AA'ith all the other chloride experiments. It is suspect 
also because the sodium moA'-es paradoxicallj’- against a large concentration 
gradient. Even if the data are accepted at their face value these small transfers 
can not be used as an argument for the simple diffusion of sodium across the 
membrane. The transfer of potassium in experiment 2 may be significant and 
connected Avith the fact that this is the only experiment of this series in Avhich the 
concentration of potassium in blood AA-as increased. It follows, hoAvei'er, that in 
tliis e.xperiment alone, the error in estimating cellular potassium assumed the 
proportions encountered in the estimation of cellular sodium in other experiments. 

In the study by Wakeman, Eisenman and Peters (1) and in the other series of 
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present experiments total base concentrations in serum were affected identically 
by equivalent additions of sodium and potassium salts. This could be true only 
if no base crossed the membranes or if equivalent amounts of sodium and potas- 
sium were exchanged between cells and serum. No eiddence of such a reciprocal 
exchange is seen in the experiments in tables 1 and 2, although the amounts of 
salt added were greater than those added in the other series. Unless or until 
analytical techniques can be further refined, therefore, it can not be denied that 
under the strain of great concentration gradients the impermeability of the 
resting red blood cell to sodium and potassium can be broken down, but it does 
seem clear that there is no simple diffusion equilibrium between extracellular and 
intracellular sodium or potassium. Furthermore, in resting blood potassium is 
excluded at least as efficiently as sodium from the cells, despite the fact that these 
cells exhibit a predilection for potassium. 

The experiment with sodium sulfate and the 3 sucrose experiments introduce 
new variables. Sulfate is quite as effectively excluded from the cells as is the 
sodium with which it is combined (8). Furthermore, since sulfate is a strong 
bivalent acid, the osmotic effect of sodium sulfate, per equivalent of base is only 
three-quarters as great as that of chloride or bicarbonate containing the same 
amount of base. The movement of rvater which it provoked proved to be 
proportionally smaller than that induced by monovalent salts. When either 
salts or water are added to blood, by transfers of water between cells and serum, 
the proportions of Na -f- K in the two media are readjusted in such a wa}'’ that 
the distribution of base is partially equalized. Wdien isotonic sucrose is intro- 
duced no such shift of water occurs. The distribution coefficient of Na -f- K 
becomes gi'ossly distorted without any change in the proportions of various 
electrolytic components in either cells or serum. All become equally diluted in the 
serum. At the same time the semm eiectroljdes become no longer a measure of 
osmolar concentration. Large and altogether abnormal concentration gradients 
are also set up without provoking any corrective reactions on the part of the 
electrolytes. 

In the normal individual at rest in the postabsorptive state the ratio, [Na -f 
Iv]c:[Na -4- K]j is greater than 1.0 and peculiarly constant. In a series of 8 
normal subjects in the postabsorptive state this ratio remained within the narrow 
limits, 1.055 to 1.068 (5). The entire electroljde patterns of such subjects vary 
within narrow limits. [Na -f- Kj, in the same series varied only from 148.2 to 
154.9 mM. per liter. Nevertheless, no direct correlation can be found between 
the distribution coefficient and the concentration of monovalent base in serum. 
Although [Na -f- K] is normally greater in cells than in serum, the proportions of 
these bases in the two media in random bloods can vary greatly, their ratios even 
becoming inverted at times, without corresponding shifts of water (7). Neither 
in the normal subjects nor in patients to be presented subsequently (7) can any 
correlation be established between and the concentration of hemoglobin 

in the cells. In resting cells Dxa+K does appear to respond consistently to 
specific influences. In the present study, for e.xample, this ratio fell in 5 of 6 
experiments after additions of chloride, but rose in the two bicarbonate exper- 
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iments. It has already been pointed out that the one chloride experiment in 
which it rose is subject to correction. 

Discussion. These experiments confirm the genera;! opinion that the mem- 
branes of the red blood cells permit the free passage of water, that the chief osmot- 
ically active components of the sei-um are monovalent salts of sodium and potas- 
sium (mainly chlorides and bi carbonates), that these salts are completely ionized, 
and that these ions are altogether or almost altogether osmotically active. Other 
things being equal, the volume and the water content of the cells will, therefore, 
vary inversely as the concentration of Na + K in the serum. It follows that 
the osmotic pressure — and, hence, the osmolar concentration of solutes — ^in the 
cells must equal that in the plasma. Nevertheless, the osmolar concentration 
within the cells is not so precisely proportional to the concentration of Na -f K 
as it is in serum. Ordinarily this concentration is greater per unit of water in 
cells than in serum by a constant proportion. 

In the eight normal samples of blood reported by Hald (5) [Na K]* is 
directly correlated with [Na K]c. In other words Dua+K is more constant 
than is the concentration of Na -fi K in the water of either serum or cells. Fur- 
thermore, [Na]e and [K]<. are inversely related; the concentration of Na -b K in 
cells is more constant than that of either of its components. It may be inferred 
that among normal persons in the postabsorptive state the osmotic acitivites of 
sodium and potassium and the anions by which they are balanced are relatively 
constant and that the activities of sodium and potassium do not differ gi’eatly. 
There is no evident reason, under these circumstances, why the cells should 
elect to carry a larger load of sodium in one person (or at one time, because 
personal idios 3 ’-ncracies have not been investigated) than in another. Never- 
theless, they do. 

In the classical study of electrolyte equilibria in blood by Van Slyke, Wu and 
McLean (9) the distinctive patterns of bases in the two media of blood were 
neglected; the basic ions were treated as if all'belonged to a single species. It 
was assumed that the base did not cross the cell membranes, which were also 
permeable to protein. It was also assumed that the osmotic pressure was the 
same in both phases of blood. This, as Wu (10) emphasized in a subsequent 
paper, was possible if the restraint upon the protein anion was balanced by a 
similar restraint upon the basic cations. The inequalitj' in the distribution of 
base between the two media is not, therefore, like that between sera and transu- 
dates, directly dependent upon the Gibbs-Donnan equilibrium. The total 
osmolar concentration of a solution is the sum of the concentrations of three 
components: 1, active cations; 2, active anions; 3, nonelectrolytes. Osmotic 
equality is compatible with unequal concentrations of base, therefore, if a 
fraction of base is inactive, if the concentrations of cations and anions are not 
the same, or if there is a greater concentration of nonelectrolytes in one medium 
than in the other. Of the actiAuty of sodium and potassium vuthin the red blood 
cells nothing is known. Some part of either or both maj’' be inactive, but it is 
not necessarj’’ to postulate inactriuty of these elements to explain their disparate 
distribution in blood. Analj’ses indicate that there are larger quantities of 
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certain nonelectrolytes in cells than in serum. In serum there is no eindence of 
important quantities of inactive sodium or potassium and these' cations are 
balanced cliiefly by monovalent anions. In the cells, on the other hand, the 
anions are composed for the most part of proteins and organic phosphates. 
The former are undoubtedly, some of the latter are probablj’", multhmlent. 
Under these circumstances, even if cations and anions in the cells ivere all os- 
motically active, osmotic equality between cells and serum could be maintained 
only if the cells contained either a gi*eater concentration of base or a greater 
concentration of nonelectrolytes or both. 

These principles are well illustrated in the experiments with sodium sulfate 
and ivith sucrose. The former, having a bivalent anion, placed less obligation 
upon water than did a chloride or a bicarbonate containing an equivalent amount 
of base. It therefore lowered the distribution coefficient of Na + K and re- 
duced or reversed the usual disparity between cells and serum. The addition 
of isotonic sucrose solution increased this disparity enormouslj’’ without dis- 
turbing osmotic relations or the distribution of water between cells and serum. 

Under limited controlled conditions like those of the present experiments, in 
which osmotic relations are specifically strained, water moves in predictable 
proportion to [Na + Kl,. (Na + KJc changes accordingly, but Dno+k may 
vary greatly, even becoming inverted at times, without corresponding disturb- 
ances of the distribution of water between cells and serum. This will be 
illustrated in a subsequent paper (7). Again this lack of correlation could be 
attributed to changes in the activity of cellular base. In large part, however, 
it may be referable to changes in the nonelectrolytes which do not traverse the 
cell membranes and in the nature or combining powers of the anions. To 
such changes of nature and combining powers proteins and phosphates are 
peculiarly susceptible. 

Conway (10) has proposed that the distribution and movements of water and 
electrolytes between muscle cells and their environment can be explained on 
principles of simple membrane equilibrium if it be assumed only that the mem- 
brane of the muscle cell is imperrdous to protein, sodium and organic phosphates. 
His experiments with isolated frog muscle are well contrived, his arguments 
are ingenious-, but his assumptions are open to question and he has oversim- 
plified his problem. His theor}' surely can not be applied to the red blood cell. 
In the first place this cell contains variable and far from negligible quantities of 
sodium. In some species, such as the dog, it contains almost as much sodium as 
potassium. Nevertheless, in the resting state these cells contract when either 
sodium or potassium salts are added to them. Despite its predilection for potass- 
ium the human cell, at rest, is no more receptive to this ion than to the sodium ion. 
It blocks its entry or exit against extreme concentration gi’adients. It will 
repel sodium against equally large gradients. It behaves in a similar manner 
towards inorganic phosphate, to which the membrane of the resting blood cell 
is equally impervious (/ , 11). On the other hand, all these substances traverse 
the membrane of the active cell. If the ability of the cell is destroj-ed the 
selective characteristics of its membrane die with it. 
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Conway has dismissed the red blood cell from consideration as an elfete 
member of the biological system. Nonetheless, it possesses the general charac- 
teristics of other cells. In some respects it has more universal properties than 
the highly specialized muscle cell that Conway pictures. It is not unique in 
containing a modicum of sodium and considerable chloride. It is unique 
among mammalian cells in certain other respects: it can be isolated for direct 
analysis, it is \aable outside the body, and its metabolism can be reduced to 
minimal proportions and studied under controlled conditions. 

So long as the blood cells are maintained in a resting state exchanges of water 
and electrolyte between them and the serum follow in a reasonably satisfactoiy 
manner the behaidor of a system vdth the following characteristics: a membrane 
permeable to water, CO 2 , Cl, HCOr and hydrogen ions, but impenetrable to 
most other anions, particularly protein, and to bases, separating two compart- 
ments, one of which contains far more protein than the other. If, on the other 
hand, metabolic acthdties are proceeding in the cells, materials wliich ordinarily 
are restrained by the cellular membrane move across it freely. This would have 
to be if cells are to have origin and life. It has alread 3 '^ proved possible with 
respect to the red blood cell to gain some insight into these movements. In- 
dividual components of the blood can be made to move in a predictable direction 
across the cell membrane by varying the metabolic actiidties of the cells. 

ICrogh (12) has recently attacked Conwa 5 '’s theory on similar grounds. Like 
the authors he recognizes that transfers of potassium and other materials be- 
tween cells and their environment are linked with chemical reactions of metab- 
olism that produce energy. If energy is introduced into a system such as 
cells and their environment the production of concentration gradients across 
membranes presents no insurmountable difficulties. There seems no good 
reason to exclude energy from consideration in s^^stems in which it abounds. 
Nothing but a conventional attitude towards membranes prohibits the inference 
that, if transfers of certain solutes are associated with metabolic reactions, 
they may be implemented by the energj’’ derived from these reactions. It 
seems to chemists an alien thought that a distinction should be drawn between 
simple inorganic elements, such as sodium or potassium, bj'’ a membrane or a 
protein. Nevertheless, such distinctions are regularly drawn by enz 3 ’-me sys- 
tems which have now been removed from the field of metaphysics. A study 
of the association of exchanges of electrobdes and other materials between 
biological media and chemical reactions within those media should be a profitable 
pursuit. 


CONCLUSIONS 

By the addition to blood of sodium and potassium chloride and bicarbonate, 
sodium sulfate, water, and 9 per cent sucrose solution, it has been shown that 
when metabolic actmties of the red blood cells are in abe 3 "ance their membranes 
are almost, if not absolutely, impervious to both sodium and pota.ssium even 
when concentration gradients of considerable magnitude are produced. The 
bearing of this fact on osmotic phenomena and on the distribution and exchanges 
of water and electrobdes has been discussed. 
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The purpose of this communication is to describe a sensitive method for the 
detection of insulin in blood. Hemmingsen, Nielsen and Nielsen (1938) have 
shown that adrenalectomized mice develop hypoglycemic convulsions on doses 
of 0.0001 to 0.0002 unit of insulin per 10 grams of body weight. Gellhorn, Feld- 
man and Allen (1941) have found the convulsant dose .in hypophysectomized 
adrenodemedullated rats to be 0.001 unit per 100 grams body weight, and have 
suggested that the blood sugar response in this test animal be used as a method 
for measuring insulin in blood. Using adrenodemedullated diabetic hypophy- 
sectomized (ADH) rats, weighing approximately 200 grams, we have found that 
0.00012 unit of insulin administered intravenously causes a significant lowering 
of the blood sugar. This method has been used by Anderson and Long (1947a, 
b, c) to detect insulin in the blood in connection with studies on the hormonal 
factors which influence insulin secretion. Since the ADH rat is so sensitive to 
exceedingly small amounts of insulin it has been found convenient to use the 
term milli-unit for 0.001 unit insulin. 

Methods. Preparation of test animals. The ADH rat, wlrich was used as 
the test animal, was prepared as follows: The demedullation w’as done just 
after the rats had been weaned; at this age the operation takes less time because 
exposure of the adrenal is easier, and fewer stitches are required to close the 
wound. The operation consisted of nicldng the adrenal capsule and squeezing 
its contents out through the opening. It has been shown by Evans (1936) 
that in 10 to 18 days after such a procedure the glands have regenerated, with 
their structure consisting of newly formed cortical cells in columnar arrangement; 
no chromaffin tissue was present. 

When such rats had reached a weight of 225 to 250 grams they were made 
diabetic by the administration of alloxan. The alloxan was given intraperi- 
toneally in doses of 12 mgm. per 100 grams body weight per day for 2 or 3 suc- 
cessive days. On the third day, before the last dose of alloxan was to be given, 
a blood sugar determination was made. If the blood sugar was 350 mgm. per 
cent or more the third dose of alloxan was omitted. At least 10 per cent of the 
animals were rendered diabetic after the second injection of alloxan. Of the 
group which were given the third dose of alloxan, about 10 per cent became se- 

1 Aided by grants from the James Foundation and the Scheririg Research Fund which 
were administered by the Medical Research Committee of the University of California 
Aledical School. 

= Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for 1946-47. 
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verely diabetic. The average blood sugar was approximately 500 mgm. per cent ; 
however, an elevation of the blood sugar up to 900 mgm. per cent often was found. 

The mortality from alloxan administration was greatly reduced by the forcing 
of fluids during the 3 days of alloxan injection, each rat being given 15 cc. of 
1,0 per cent NaCl solution intraperitoneally twice a day, and in place of the 
regular food and water, a 10 per cent solution of sucrose to drink. Altogether 
each rat had at least 50 cc. of water per 24 hours. 

The animals were started on protamine zinc insulin (PZI) as soon as the 
diagnosis of a severe diabetes was made, usually 24 hours after the last dose of 
alloxan. The dose of PZI was 2 to 3 units a day; failure to gain weight was 
an indication for increasing the dose. 

Hj'pophysectomy was perfonned when the rats had regained their weight 
to the prediabetic level. This required at least 10 days of insulin therapy, 
A striking increase in insulin sensitivitj'' of the animal occurs within an hour 
after hypophysectomy. Because of this no PZI was given in the 24-hour 
period preceding operation. Follovung hypophysectomy the animals appeared 
to be in a satisfactory state of health unthout insulin therapy. One or two weeks 
after the operation they were ready for use as test animals. Each animal 
was used once or twice a week. On most of the animals 4 assaj”^ tests could be 
run, and occasionally an animal could be used as often as 10 times. 

Procedure of assay test. The method consisted of the giving of a glucose meal 
followed by an intravenous injection of the material to be assayed, A measure- 
ment of the insulin effect was based on a change in the blood sugar level over 
a 30-minute period. An outline of the procedure is as follows: 

1 ;00 p.m. 5 cc, of 20 per cent glucose solution, warmed to body temperature, was given 

by stomach tube. Nembutal, 0.32 mgm. (0.05 cc. of 6.5 per cent solution), 
was then given subcutaneously, after which the animal was placed in a 
warm chamber at 100°P. 

1 :25 The animal, under light anesthesia, was placed on an operating board; the 

area over the jugular vein was shaved, an incision made, and the jugular 
dissected out. 

1:29 1.5 cc. of plasma or 3 cc. of heparinized blood, which was to be tested for 

insulin, was injected into the jugular vein. 

1:30 0.05 cc. of blood was taken from the tail for glucose determination (sample 

A). The animal was returned to the warm chamber. 

1 .45 0.05 cc. of blood was removed for glucose determination (sample B) . 

2:00 0.05 cc. of blood was removed for glucose determination (sample C). 

For the blood glucose determination the micromethod of Haslewood and 
Strookman (1939) was employed. The difference between blood glucose values 
in samples A and C was taken as the measurement of insulin effect. The glucose 
value of sample B was not used in computing insulin effect, but having this read- 
ing fall in an intermediate position between A and C gave supportive information. 

Experimental data. Glucose tolerance in the ADH rat. The blood sugar 
response to the feeding of glucose is shown in figure 1. The glucose tolerance 
test was carried out as described in the outline of procedure. Group I includes 
15 ADH rats which were subjected to the test u-ithout an anesthetic. Group 
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II represents 17 similar animals which had been anesthetized with nembutal. 
The animals of group II were more severely diabetic than those of group I. 
This was due to the fact that as our technique improved, more of the severely 
diabetic rats survived during the period of alloxan administration. In spite 
of this increase in severit}'’ of the diabetes, the rats of group II, under nembutal, 
showed less rise in blood sugar over the 30-minute period in which they were 
studied than did the rats of group I ivhich had no anesthetic for the same period. 
It is presumed that the rise in blood sugar in the unanesthetized animals was 
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Fig. 1. Glucose tolerance curves in ADH rats. Curve I represents 15 animals which were 
not anesthetized during the test, and curve II, 17 animals which were anesthetized with 
nembutal. 

The response of the ADH rat to known amounts of insulin. Two standard 
solutions of insulin in plasma were used, one containing 1.0 milli-unit per cc., 
and the other 0.5 milli-unit per cc. The response of the ADH rat to intravenous 
administration of graded doses of insulin is shown in table 1. The dose of 
insulin is expressed in milli-units per animal rather than per body weight of the 
animal. The rats were all approximately the same age and at the time of hy- 
pophysectomy weighed between 225 and 250 grams. Following hypophysectomy 
their weights decreased to about 200 grams. 

The data on two gi’oups of controls are shown in table 1. TlTien no intra- 
venous injection was given, the rise in blood sugar was -|-48 mgm. per cent. 
^Tien plasma from rats fasted for 17 hours was given intravenously the rise in 
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Klnnd suenr ivas essentially the same, namely -1-54 mgm. per cent. We have 
concluded, therefore, if there is any insulin in the blood of fasted anima s, i 

TABLE 1 


KO. ANIMALS 


17 

10 

13 

16 

17 

17 

S 

9 


INTRAVENOUS ADMINISTRATION 

CHANCE IN BLOOD GLUCOSE IN 
30-iaNUTE PERIOD 

Insulin milli-units 

Plasma 


cc. 

nzm. % 

0 

0 

+48 ± 13* 

0 

1-2 

+54 ± 28.3 

0.125 

0.25 

-11 ± 4.8 

0.25 ■ 

0.50 

-21 ± 9.6 

0.50 

1.00 

-43 ± 11.0 

1.00 

1.00 

— 50 + 24.8 

2.00 

2.00 

-52 ± 11.4 

5.00 

1.00 

-40 + 21.0 


* Standard deviation. 



Log. Milli-Units Insulin 

Fig. 2. The logarithm dose — arithmetic response relationship of the assay of insulin. 

is not in a sufficient amount to be detected by this method. It null be noted 
that a dose of insulin of 0.125 milli-unit induces a significant fall in blood sugar. 
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If this value were to be expressed in milli-units of insulin per 100 grams of body 
weight (the ADH rat weighing about 200 grams), it would be approximately 

0.062. The dose-response curve in figure 2 indicates a linear relationship between 
the arithmetic value for the change in blood sugar and the logarithm of the 
dose. 

Discussion. The rationale of using an adrenodemedullated hypophysec- 
tomized rat as a test animal for the assay of insulin is quite evident. Cannon, 
Mclver and Bliss (1924) first showed that adrenalin is mobilized in response to 
insulin hypoglycemia; Houssay and Magenta (1925) were the first to demon- 
strate the h 3 ’’persensitivity of the h 3 ’^pophj’’sectomized animal to insulin. 

There may be some question as to the reasons for rendering the animal diabetic 
bj’^ the administration of alloxan or of the giving a glucose meal. In order to 
avoid any discrepancies due to the secretion of endogenous insulin it was con- 
sidered necessaiy to eliminate all insulin-secreting tissue. The question whether 
the absence of the beta cells of the islets makes the ADH rat more sensitive to 
insulin cannot be answered at the present time. The giving of a glucose meal 
was made a part of the assaj"^ procedure in order to have a blood sugar level 
which was rising rather than falling at the outset of the test. This eliminated 
the uncertainty of a fatal lypogtycemia which maj" occur in a fasted ADH 
rat whether it has been given insulin or not. In the practical working out of 
the test we found that a rise in blood sugar level over the 30-minute period which 
was studied, always occurred when no insulin was administered, and in all the 
cases where known amounts of insulin were given there was a fall in blood sugar 
in this same period. 


SUaiMARY 

1. A method for the detection of minute amounts of insulin in blood is de- 
scribed. 

2. The test animal used was an adrenodemedullated diabetic hypoph 3 ’’secto- 
mized (ADH) rat. 

3. The glucose tolerance curve of the ADH rat showed less of a rise in blood 
sugar when the animals were tested under nembutal anesthesia. 

4. A dose of insulin as low as 0.125 milli-unit (milli-unit = 0.001 unit) causes 
a significant fall in the blood sugar of an ADH rat weighing about 200 grams. 

5. The dose-response cuiwe shows a linear relationship between the arithmetic 
value of the change in blood sugar and the logarithm of the dose of insulin. 
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It has been established that the renal elimination of penicillin is by both 
glomerular filtnation and tubular excretion. These combine to account for the 
most seriously limiting pharmacodynamic property of penicillin: its very rapid 
renal elimination. 

A number of measures have been evolved to prolong the retention of penicillin 
in the body. This has been accomplished either by delajdng its absorption 
from an intramuscular depot or b 3 ' inhibiting its excretion. The first method 
sacrifices intensity of effect for prolongation of a demonstrable blood level, 
since such a measure does not influence directly the excretion of penicillin. 

The clearance of penicillin in both man and dog approximates renal plasma 
flow at all plasma concentrations that have been studied (1). Since in man 
the fraction of renal plasma flow that is filtered at the glomerulus is about 20 
per cent, this means that some 80 per cent of the renal elimination of penicillin 
maj’’ be by tubular excretion. With the aid of high plasma concentrations of 
Diodrast^ or PAH (p-aminohippurate) it has been possible to suppress the 
tubular excretion of penicillin on a “mass action” basis, since these adjuvants 
are excreted by the same tubular transport mechanism as is penicillin (2). 
Tins “mass action” principle has been applicable in therapy (3), but the large 
dosage of drug that must be administered intravenously to produce this effect 
limits its clinical usefulness from a practical standpoint. 

Recently Beyer introduced an hypothesis for the competitive inhibition of the 
tubular transport mechanism that excretes penicillin, PAH, diodrast, etc., 
wherein the blocking agent was refractory to tubular excretion (4). It ap- 
peared that the renal elimination of the compound studied was essentiallj^ bj’’ 
glomerular filtration and that it did not alter other renal transport systems (5) 
or impair the vitality of the cells or tissues as a whole (6). The hypothesis was 
set forth in the article referred to above (4). The differentiation of this mode of 
inhibition from others has been discussed in more detail in the publication by 
Beyer, Russo, Patch, and Tillson (5). 

The compound, 4'-caTboxyphenylmethanesulfonanilide, was described by 

» Presented at the Conference on Antibiotic Research held at Washington, D. C. on 
January 31-February 1, 1947, under the auspices of the Antibiotic Study Section of the 
National Institute of Health. 

= “Diodrast” is the trademark of the Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. for Diiodopj’ri- 
done acetic acid diethanolamine. 
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Sprague, Ziegler, Miller and Cragoe (7) and has been referred to herein as 
caronamide. 

The purpose of this research has been to evaluate the inhibitory effect of 
caronamide on the renal elimination of penicillin. 

Slnictural relatioTiship of caronamide to penicillin G. It was proposed that 
to be effective a compound should have an affinity for the particular enz 3 ’'me 
system that characterizes the selectivity of the overall tubular mechanism for 
penicillin excretion. Moreover it should be sufficiently different to be essentially 
refractoiy to excretion by the tubules. 

Superficially there is a siniilarity of the stractural formula of caronamide and 
penicillin G; however the evaluation of other compounds for this purpose has 
shown that these pharmacologic properties of the chemical agent could not have 
been predicted. In a subsequent section of this report it will be shown that 
caronamide inhibits the renal elimination of other types of penicillin such as K, 
F and X to as great an extent as of penicillin G. Also, it can be shown to inhibit 
the tubular excretion of PAH and other compounds totally unrelated struc- 
turally to caronamide (5). 

The effect of caronamide on the bacteriostatic activity of sidfaihiazole was evalu- 
ated since in clinical practice penicillin and sulfonamide therapy occasionally 
are combined. A dilute suspension of Escherichia coli was used as seed in tubes 
containing a synthetic medium to which were added a constant amount of 
caronamide and varjdng amounts of sulfathiazole. After incubation, growth 
was recorded in teims of turbidimetric density estimations. Although results 
of these experiments showed that caronamide had a slight antagonistic effect 
on the bacteriostatic activity of sulfathiazole, calculations demonstrated that it 
would be necessary to use 1000 mgm. of caronamide to antagonize the effect 
of 1 mgm. of sulfathiazole. This same amount of sulfathiazole (1 mgm.) was 
antagonized by only 0.3 mgm. of p-aminobenzoate under these same conditions. 
The inhibition of sulfonamide activity that appears to be caused by caronamide 
therefore is believed to be of little practical significance. 

Bacteriostatic tests of caronamide against laboratoiy strains of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus, Escherichia coli, Pseudomonas aeruginosa, Clostridium welchii, 
Leuconostoc mesenteroides and Brucella abortus were performed. With the 
exception of C. welchii, all the organisms Avere able to groAV at a concentration 
of 150 mgm. of caronamide/100 cc. of culture medium. C. welchii greAV well 
at a concentration of 75 mgm. of drug/100 cc. but Avas inhibited at 150 mgm./ 
100 cc. 

The effect of caroiiamtdc upon the estimation of penicillin in assays Avas de- 
termined since tins Avas a- potential source of error in the Avork. Florey cup- 
plate assays, using Staphylococcus aureus 209 P, of plasma, urine, and buffered 
penicillin solutions AAuth and Avithout caronamide Avere performed. At concen- 
trations of 30 mgm./lOO cc. of plasma and 150 mgm. in 100 cc. of urine or buffer, 
the drug had no demonstrable effect upon the penicillin A'^alues that Avere ob- 
tained. 
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The renal clearance of amorphous penicillin as influenced by caronaimdc. 
Throughout these experiments amorphous penicillin obtained in the open 
market was used except where specifically indicated in the test. Assays were 
performed by the Florey cup-plate method in the case of solutions of penicillinj 
urine, and citrated plasma. Reasonably aseptic precautions were observed in 
the collection of blood and urine. The clearances were performed on carefully 
trained dogs taught to lie loosely resti’ained on a comfortably padded table. 
Sedation of the animals was not required or employed in these experiments. 
A detailed protocol is included in the first of the experiments in table 1 . 

Essentially, these experiments were composed of a control phase that included 
duplicate penicillin clearances and a second phase wherein the effect of the drug 
on penicilhn clearance, plasma concentration, etc. was determined. The design 
of the expeiiments included a number of desirable cross-checks. These are 
illustrated in the interpretation of table 1 which summarizes three such deter- 
minations. 

In the first experiment, table 1, it may be seen that caronamide, at a main- 
tenance infusion of 30 mgm./kgm./hr., suppressed the renal clearance of penicil- 
lin to the point that it approximated glomerular filtration rate (creatinine 
clearance). This may be taken to mean that the excretion of penicillin by the 
tubules was completely inliibited and gloraeralar filtration remained its only 
mode of renal elimination; therefore, the ratio of the penicillin clearance to 
creatinine clearance (clearance ratio) decreased to or below 1.0. The main- 
tenance of a unifoiTO urine flow and a reasonably constant creatinine clearance 
attest to the lack of acute toxicity of the drug and the satisfactory’ character of 
the test. 

The selection of a priming and maintenance dosage of caronamide of 25 
mgm./kgm. and 30 mgm./kgm./hr., respectively, had been made in earlier 
research on a series of compounds as one most uniformly giidng a plasma con- 
centration of 10 mgm./lOO cc. Under the conditions of this experiment PAH 
had little or no effect on penicillin clearance, numerically or as represented in the 
clearance ratio. In the evaluation of new compounds clearance ratio data are 
more reliable frequently than either the penicillin clearance or increase in plasma 
concentration of the antibiotic agent. As the elimination of penicillin by the 
tubules is suppressed its clearance decreases to approach that for creatinine 
(glomerular filtration rate) as a theoretical limit if there is no plasma binding or 
reabsorption of the antibiotic agent. It will be found in some of these data 
that the clearance ratio for penicillin becomes less than 1.0 which may be taken 
to substantiate the claim that some penicillin is bound on plasma proteins (8), 
though a shght back diffusion of the agent through the tubules is not ruled out. 
Usually, the initial penicillin and creatinine clearances are higher than the 
second control value. These differences are of a technical nature and may 
reflect excessive hydration since the clearance ratio remains reasonably constant 
or is decreased slightly under these conditions. 

The second and third experiments in table 1 are repetitions of the first except 



TABLE 1 


The design of the experiments demonstrating the effect of caronamide on the renal clearance,, 
plasma concentration, and clearance ratio of penicillin. Each experiment was 
performed at half the dosage of caronamide used in the preceding trial 



1 PENICILLIN ; 




PERIOD 



CREATININE . 

clearance ratio 

URINE PLOW 

Plasma cone. 

Clearance | 

CLEARANCE 





Dog A, wl. 17.7 kgm. 


hr.:min. 

a/cc. j cc.lmin. | cc.lmin. j j cc.lmin. 


700 cc. HoO p.o. 


400 cc. HsO p.o. 

10:45 

Began i.v. infusion of 156 units pemcillin/min. in 5% glucose soln. at 

3 cc./min. 


Penicillin priming dose, 15,200 units, i.v. 


3.0 grams creatinine, s.c. 


Control phase, penicillin alone 


lEWi 



75.2 

3.70 

3.1 

BEHI 



63.6 

3.33 

3.3 


11:37 Infusion changed to 30 mgm./kgm./hr. Caronamide plus 137 units 
penicillin/min. in 5% glucose soln. at 3 cc./min. 

11:40 Caronamide priming dose, 25 mgm./kgm., i.v. 


Drug phase, penicillin plus caronamide 


■sai 

■CB 


60.3 


3.5 



iilEBII 

59.5 

■■1 

3.6 


Dog B, wl. 16.4 kgm. 



Penicillin: Priming dose 15,200 units, i.v. 

Maintenance dose 156 u./min. at 3 cc./min., i.v. 

Control 1 


315.4 

70.1 

4.55 

MM 

Control 2 


227.7 1 

58.6 j 

3.85 



Penicillin: Maintenance dose 130.5 u./cc., at 3 cc./min., i.v. 

Drug: Priming dose 12.5 mgm./kgm., i.v. 

Maintenance dose 15 mgm./kgm./hr. 

Drug 1 

MAH 

83.0 

62.6 



Drug 2 


68.3 

55.6 

—1 

1.10 


Dog C, wt. 34-0 kgm. 



Penicillin: Priming dose 17,000 units, i.v. 

Maintenance dose 145.5 u./min. 

at 3 cc./min.. 

i.v. 

Control 1 

1 

j 0.50 

I 364.0 

77.6 

4.76 

5.6 

Control 2 

0.50 

' 282.2 

1 

76.0 

3.70 

5.5 


Penicillin: Maintenance dose 136.5 units/min. at 3 cc./min., i.v. 

Drug: Priming dose 6.25 mgm./kgm., i.v. 

Maintenance dose 7.5 mgm./kgm./hr. 

Drug 1 

MllM 

122.4 

66.4 

1.85 

3.5 

Drug 2 


122.5 j 

71.5 

1.72 

3 . 5 
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that the dosage of cavonamide in each instance is successively | that in the 
preceding test. From these data it is apparent that by any or all criteria the 
compound effectively inhibits the renal tubular excretion of penicillin. This 
effect is related to dosage or plasma concentration of the drug. Repeated 
trials wherein the determinable plasma 'concentration of other more or less 
related compounds have been obtained under these conditions indicate that the 
priming and maintenance dose of 12.5 mgm./kgm. and 15 mgm./kgm./hi’. may 
be expected to give a plasma level of about 6 mgm./lOO cc. The priming 
dosage of 6.25 mgm./kgm. and maintenance dose of 7.5 mgm./kgm./hr. should 
yield a plasma concentration of about 2 to 3 mgm./lOO cc. Preliminarj’- ana- 
Ijdical data on the plasma concentrations of caronamide, though unreliable as 
3 ’et, bear out the above figures. 

These data indicate that caronamide very effectively suppresses the renal 
clearance of penicillin. Depending on the dosage of the drug, excretion of 
penicillin by the tubules can be completely or partial^ blocked. 

The effect of caronamide on the renal clearance of various types or fractions of 
penicillin. These experiments seemed indicated for tNS'O reasons. It has been 
thought that a considerable difference exists between the excretion of the various 
penicillin fractions, although to our knowledge no data defining their clearances 
have been published. 

Various crystalline penicillins were obtained through the courtesj' of other 
investigators. The renal clearances of these agents together vdth the effect 
of caronamide thereon were studied by the same method as was outlined in the 
previous section, but using triplicate clearances. The results of these studies 
are represented by experiments on the various types of penicillin in tables 
2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The clearance values for the various types of penicilUn are of considerable 
interest themselves. Although they behave quite differently in some respects, 
penicillin G, K, F and X have essentially similar renal clearances at the plasma 
levels used in these experiments. We were able to use the same experimental 
set up for penicillins F, G, and X, but two trials had to be sacrificed before a 
priming and maintenance dosage of penicillin K was obtained. It was necessary’- 
to use approximately a 3-fold increase in priming dose and a 6 to 8-fold increase 
in the maintenance dose of penicillin Iv in order to offset its rapid inactivation 
and at the same time give suitable plasma and urine values for cur experiments. 
At the standard priming and maintenance dose no penicillin K was found in 
any of the blood samples and a determinable amount was found in only the 
first urine sample. These findings substantiate what is known regarding its 
rapid inactivation (9). 

In these experiments caronamide appears to inhibit the renal elimination of 
all four penicillins to the same full extent of their tubular excretion. It is 
important to know this even though penicillin G predominates in the present 
commercial products. 

From our limited information on crystalline penicillins in comparison irith 
our greater use of the amorphous products two points seem worth mentioning. 
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Except for penicillin K the variation in the control crystaUine penicillin clear- 
ances was less than we were accustomed to observe when the amorphous mate- 
rial was used, and as yet none of these clearances has been greater than 
300 cc./min., as frequently happens for amorphous material. Also, we have not 
observed as frequently penicillin clearance ratios below 0.77 following admin- 
istration of caronamide with amorphous penicillin as occur in these data. 


TABLE 2 

The effect of caronamide on the renal clearance of crystalline sodium •penicillin F 
Dog A, wt. 18.0 kgm. 


10 MINUTE CLEAR- 
ANCE PERIODS 


PENICILLIN F* 


Plasma cone. 


Clearance 


CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 


CLEARANCE RATIO 




u/cc. I cc./min. j cc./min. | | cc./min. 

Penicillin: Priming dose 23,800 units, i.v. 

Maintenance infusion 121 units/min. in 5% glucose soln. at 
3 cc./min., i.v. 


Control 1 
Control 2 
Control 3 



.72 

223.4 

48.5 

4.56 

0.70 

.53 

229.6 

74.5 

3.13 

1.60 

.63 

215.4 

79.2 

2.70 

2.35 


Penicillin: Maintenance infusion 108 units/min. as above. 
Caronamide: Priming dose25mgm./kgm., i.v. 

Maintenance infusion 30 mgm./kgm./br. 



* The properties of sample NIH-F 1156 were reported to us as follows: 

Properties Sample 

Analj'sis for CHN and double bond Satisfactory for Ci 4 Hi 904 NSlSra. 

Biological assays (based on penicillin G 
standard) 

S. aureus 1625 units/mgm. 

B. subtilis 1075 units/mgm. 

Craig Distribution Curve “free of X and K types, possibly a few 

percent G” 


The effect of orally administered caronamide on the blood level and renal clearance 
of 'penicillin administered continuously by venoclysis. These experiments were 
designed to evaluate the efficacj’' and duration of effect of caronamide admin- 
istered oralty. It was necessary to do this indirect^ since a direct assay for the 
compound was not available. However, the efficacy and duration of drug action 
could be measured b}'^ its effect on penicillin clearance and clearance ratio when 
the antibiotic agent was administered continuously at a constant rate. The 
design of the experiments is given in the protocol of table 6. 

In the initial experiments the drug was compared to other agents at an oral 
dosage of 150 mgm./kgm. While this dosage was well tolerated in all respects 
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by the animals, it proved excessive since the excretion of penicillin by the tubules 
Avas suppressed completely, the clearance ratio being equal to or below 1.0. An 
oral dosage of 25 mgm./kgm. behaved similarly but was less effective in de- 
creasing the clearance of penicilUn. 

• At a dosage of 50 mgm./kgm. the duration of a determinable effect of caron- 
amide Avas at least four hours as judged by the penicillin/ creatinine clearance 
ratio, penicillin clearance, and plasma concentration, table 5. The effect of the 


TABLE 3 

The effect of caronamide on the renal clearance of crystalline sodium 'penicillin G 
Dog B, wt. 18.0 kgm. 


10 MINXJTE CLEAR- 
ANCE PERIODS 

PENICII 

Plasma cone. 

LIN G* 

Cleatance 

CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 

CLEARANCE RATIO 

URINE PLOW 


nice. 

cc.fmin* 

ccjtnin. 


cc.Jmin. 


Penicillin: Priming dose 10,900 units, i.v. 




Maintenance infusion lOS units/min. in 5% glucose soln, at 


3 cc./min., i.v. 




Control 1 

MEM 


94.3 

3.13 

I^bI 

Control 2 



90.1 

2.86 


Control 3 



82. S 

2.78 

1.80 


Penicillin: 

Maintenance infusion 70 units/min., i.v. as above. 


Caronamide; Priming dose 25 mgm.Agm., i.v. 




Maintenance infusion 30 mgm./kgm./hr., i.v. 

Drug 1 

0.59 

59.7 

84.6 

0.70 

1.25 

Drug 2 

0.70 

53. S 

89.4 

0.60 

1.45 

Drug 3 

0.76 

47.3 

84.8 

0.56 

1.80 


* The properties of sample NIH-G 1156 compared to the National Master Standard for 
penicillin G are; 

Properly Sample Standard 

Specific Rotation (a)D“ -h305.6 -f304.7 

S. aureus assay, units/mgm 1707 1667 

Crystallographic Refractive Indices: 


a. 

r- 


Purity by chromatographic analysis. 


1.550 

1.609 

1.620 

99.5 


1.550 

1.609 

1.620 

100 


compound on the excretion of penicillin by the tubules was completely gone 
at the time of the duplicate clearances six hours following its oral administration. 

From these experiments certain tentative impressions that were of value in the 
design of work to be described in later sections of this report Avere draAvn. The 
dosage of 50 mgm./kgm. seemed to be quite feasible; its demonstrable effects 
persisted for at least four hours; and the drug effect AA'as completely reversible. 

Experiments wherein penicillin and varying amounts of caronamide were ad- 
ministered hy venoclysis for 36 hours. The purpose of these experiments Avas 














TABLE 4 


The effect of caronamide on the renal clearance of crystalline sodium penicillin K 
Dog E, wt. 16.7 kgm. 


lOluiNUTE** CIXAR- 
ANCE PERIODS 

PENICILLIN K* 

CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 

CLEARANCE RATIO 

URINE PLOW 

Plasma cone. 

Clearance 


ufcc. 

ec./min. 

cc.(min. 


cc./min. 


Penicillin: Priming dose 51,300 units, i.v. 




Maintenance infusion 912 units/min. in 5% glucose soln. at 


3 cc./min., i.v. 




Control 1 

mSM 

202.4 

67.1 

3.03 

5.8 

Control 2 


160.6 

68.7 

2.33 

5.4 

Control 3 

0.55 

233.9 

75.6 

3.13 

5.8 


Penicillin: 

Maintenance infusion 816 units/min., i.v. as above. 


Caronamide : 

Priming dose 25 mgm./kgm., i 

.V, 




Maintenance infusion 25 mgm./kgm. /hr., i.v. 


Drug 1 

0.69 


65.6 


1.0 

Drug 2 

O.Sl 

49.5 

65.6 

0.75 

2.3 

Drug 3 

0.83 

38.1 

51.4 

0.74 

2.9 


* The properties of sample NIH-K 1156 were reported to us as follows: 

Properties Sample 

CNH Analyses • Satisfactorj' for CicH:s 04 NiSN’a 

Optical rotation (a)D“ +279° 

Biological assays (based on penicillin G 
standard) 

E. coli turbidimetric assay . 210 u./mgm. 

S. aureus turbidimetric assay 2620 u./mgm. 

S. aureus Oxford plate assay 2100 u./mgm. 


TABLE 5 

The effect of caronamide on the renal clearance of crystalline sodium penicillin X 
Dog D, wt. 24.3 kgm. 


10 MINUTE CLEAR- 
ANCE PERIODS 

PENICI 

Plasma cone. 

LLIN X* 

Clearance 

CREATININE 

CLEARANCE 

CLEARANCE RATIO 

URINE FLOW 


u/cc. 

cc./min* 

cc./min. 


cc./min. 


Penicillin; Priming dose 19,400 units, i.v. 




Maintenance infusion 136.5 units/rain, in 5% glucose soln. 


at 3 cc./min. 




Control 1 

0.59 

warn 


1.64 

7.7 

Control 2 

0.55 



1.96 

6.3 

Control 3 

0.44 



2.17 

6.3 


Penicillin: 

Maintenance infusion 128.2 units/min. i.v., as above. 


Caronamide : 

Priming dose 

25 mgm./kgm., i.v. 




Maintenance infusion 30 mgm./kgm ./hr., i.v. 


Drug 1 

0.67 

65.0 

89.7 

0.72 

5.0 

Drug 2 

0.80 

60.4 

89.4 

0.68 

4.6 

Drug 3 

0.81 

61.9 

83.3 

0.74 

3.6 


* The properties of sample NIH-X 1156 were reported to us as follows: 

Properties Sample 

Potency assay (based on penicillin G standard).... u./mgm. 

Penicillin X content by ultra vdolet absorption data at 2800 A . . . 96.5% 
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to determine tlie effect of different dosages of caronamide on the blood level, 
renal clearance and clearance ratio of penicillin administered at a constant rate 
b}’’ venoclj'sis. 


TABLE 6 


The effect of 50 mgm. caronamide per kgm. administered orally on the renal clearance and 
blood level of penicillin infused by venoclysis 


PERIOD 

PENICIIXIN 

CREATIN1N*E 
CLEARANCE ' 

CLEARANCE RATIO 

URINE FLOW 

1 

i Plasma cone. Clearance 




Dog D, wt. 2J^.l kgm. 




u/cc. j cc.Imin. 

700 cc. H;0 p.o. 

400 cc. HjO p.o. 

j cc./min. 

1 1 

j cc./min. 

-1:00 

-0:58 

-0:56 

Began i.v. infusion of 125 units penicillin/min. in 5% glucose soln. at 

3 cc./min. 

Penicillin priming dose, 10,000 units, i.v. 

3.0 grams creatinine s.c. 


Triplicate control penicillin clearance 


-0:30 

0.68 

292.1 

112.4 

2.63 

9.5 


0.54 

315.9 

109.6 

2.86 

8.2 


0.50 

341.0 

104.8 

3.23 

5.5 


Caronamide 50 mgm./kgm. in 50 cc. aqueous soln., p.o. 



200 cc. HjO p 

.0. 




1:30 

Penicillin priming dose 7,500 units, i.v. Maintenance dose 125 units/min. 


in 5% glucose soln. at 3 cc./min. 



1:35 

1.5 grams creatinine, s.c. 




2:00 



102.6 

1.30 

1.8 

2:10 



101.0 

1.41 

3.9 

3:00 

400 cc. H;0 p.o. 




3:30 

Penicillin priming dose 7,500 units, i.v. Maintenance dose 125 units/min. 


in 5% glucose soln. at 3 cc./min. 



3:35 

1.5 grams creatinine, s.c. 




4:00 


240.3 

100.2 

2.38 

7.2 

4:10 

■H 

240.3 

100.1 

2.38 

6.4 

5:00 

400 cc. HiO p.o. 




5:30 

Penicillin priming dose 7,500 units, i .v. Maintenance dose 125 units/min. 


in 5% glucose soln, at 3 cc./min. 



. 5:35 

1.3 grams creatinine, s.c. 




6:00 

0.50 

346.6 

104.0 

3.33 

8.1 

6:10 

0.43 

292.6 

96.6 

3.13 

7.4 


Female dogs were weighed, given water by stomach tube, and anesthetized 
with sodium pentobarbital. The bladder was catheterized, and the catheter 
was secured aseptically through a suprapubic approach and ligation of urethra 
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and tube. A vein on the foreleg was exposed for the taking of blood samples. 
Penicillin alone or with caronamide was infused at a constant rate of 2 cc./min. 
with the aid of an electrically driven constant speed infusion pump. In addition 
to penicillin and caronamide the solution contained 0.8 per cent NaCl and 0.5 
per cent glucose. All solutions were sterilized and aseptic precautions were 
observed throughout the experiments. These included the collection of urine 
with the aid of an instrument previously described in order to minimize bacterial 
contamination (la). Precautions to avoid deterioration of the penicillin in 
the infusion solution, blood, and urine were taken. Creatinine was administered 
subcutaneously at intervals throughout the experiments so that simultaneous 
creatinine and penicillin clearances could be determined. Additional barbit- 
urate solution was administered as required. 

At the beginning of an experiment an initial intravenous injection of 7,500 
units of sodium penicillin was made and the constant venoclysis of approximately 
125 units of penicillin per minute was begun. This infusion was continued as 
a control phase for 8 to 12 hours. At .2-hour intervals throughout the last portion 
of the control phase three 15-minute clearances were performed. 

At the end of the control phase a single intravenous dose cf caronamide that 
was equivalent to the dose in mgm./kgm./hr. administered continuous!}’- during 
the first 8 hour drug phase was injected. In the example given in figure 1 the 
priming dose was 30 mgm./kgm. and the maintenance infusion was 30 mgm./ 
kgm./hr. Here again, three 15-minute penicillin and creatinine clearances 
were determined at 2-hour intervals during the last 6 hours of this phase. 

In the second drag phase the priming and maintenance dosages were doubled. 
The duration of this phase was 8 hours and the triplicate clearance determina- 
tions were performed at 2-hour intervals throughout the last 6 hours of the period. 

Immediately after the last clearance of the second drug phase the infusion 
of caronamide rvas discontinued, the rate of penicillin infusion remaining essen- 
tially the same. After the first four hours of this second control phase, clearance 
determinations were made at 2-hour intervals for the remainder of this 10-hour 
period. At the termination of the experiment the dogs were reweighed and 
autopsied, and sections were taken for histologic examination. 

Several different dosages were used in the various experiments and in still 
other tests the protocol was duplicated except for the omission of caronamide. 
These latter experiments served as controls on the overall design of this phase 
of the problem. 

The experiment summarized in figure 1 serves to illustrate most of the con- 
clusions that may be derived from this part of the work. In the iiritial control 
phase it may be seen that the plasma concerrtration of penicillin was stabilized 
at about 0.5 u./cc. There was some variation in the renal clearance of the 
antibiotic agent; however the creatinine clearance, although normal, varied 
sufficiently so that-the clearance ratio was fairty stable at about 3.6 to 2.7, despite 
the alteration in penicillin clearance. Frequently, in these experiments, creat- 
inine clearances were higher than is seen in unanesthetized dogs of the same 
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weight. Also, in the control experiments wherein no caronamide was adminis- 
tered, tremendous simultaneous variations in both penicillin and creatinine 
clearances occasionally were observed. 

From the rising plasma concentration of penicillin in the first drug phase 
it would appear that the effect of caronamide on penicillin blood level had not 



Fig. 1. Results of an experiment wherein penicillin and caronamide were administered 
by venoclysis. The initial injection of penicillin was 7,500 units followed by an infusion of 
129 units/minute throughout the 34 hours. From the eighth to the sixteenth hour carona- 
mide also was infused at a rate of 30 mgm./kgm./hr. From the sixteenth to the twenty- 
fourth hour the caronamide dosage was 60 mgm./kgm./hr. In the upper graph penicillin 
and creatinine clearance are plotted, and in the lower graph penicillin plasma concentration 
and clearance ratio are given. The time ordinate is the same for both graphs. 

yet become stabilized even though tubular excretion of the drug was practically 
or completely abolished at all three clearances, as evidenced by a penicillin/ 
creatinine clearance ratio of about 1.0. 

^ At the end of the fourth hour of the second drug phase the plasma concentra- 
tion of penicillin had reached its peak and was stabilized. 

This was at a value about 3 times the initial control plasma level of penicillin. 


Penicillin/Creatinine 
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This three-fold increase in penicillin drug level was all that could be expected 
in this experiment. In the initial phase the penicillin/creatinine clearance 
ratio was 3.6 to 2.7. Thus if tubular excretion was completely suppressed 
so that filtration represented the total excretion of penicillin (clearance ratio — 
1.0) its reduction in excretion would not amount to more than three-fold. Since 
the renal clearance of the antibiotic agent was suppressed to approximately 
creatinine clearance in the first drug phase it appears that the dosage of 60 
mgm./kgm./hr. was excessive and was without greater effect than would have 
been obtained if the first drug period had been extended until the penicillin 
plasma concentration had equilibrated. The doubling of the creatinine clearance 
at the end of the second drug phase probably was responsible for the fact that 
the highest penicillin blood level was not entirelj’' sustained.' This was not an 
effect of caronamide on creatinine clearance, for we have seen as great fluctua- 
tions in glomerular filtration rate in similar experiments wherein none of the 
drug was administered. 

Follovdng the tennuiation of the second drug phase several hours were re- 
quired for the urinary elimination of the excessive amount of drug before the 
plasma concentration of penicillin began to fall. The fall in penicillin blood 
level almost to normal at the end of the experiment together with the return 
of penicillin clearance to witlun the limits of the variation seen in the initial 
control phase are indicative of the reversibility of the effect of caronamide on 
penicillin excretion. From these experiments it appears that the least amount 
of caronamide sufficient to maintain a penicillin/creatinine clearance ratio 
of -l.O or less should be adequate to bring about the maximal penicillin blood 
level response. The amount of caronamide needed to maintain a penicillin/ 
creatinine clearance ratio of 1.0 is dependent on glomerular filtration rate; that 
is, the greater the creatinine clearance the greater the dosage of caronamide 
needed to produce a maximal effect. In all our experiments cessation of carona- 
mide infusion has been followed bj”^ a return of penicillin blood levels and renal 
clearance to, or approximately to, control values. 

The rapidit}'' of this recovery seems to be dependent on the rate of elimination 
of caronamide from the body. 

Concerning the blood level response to the repetitive oral administration of penicil- 
lin alone, and ivith the coadministration of caronamide. These experiments 
were rim in duplicate, the dogs usually being litter mates or of the same species 
and of uniform weight and age. They were given extra rations of meat and 
milk the night before the experiment. The next morning they were fed 5 per 
cent glucose in 200 cc. of milk about 3 hours before the experiments were begun. 
Thereafter they were placed in metabolism cages, allowed water ad libitum 
but food was withheld. 

At the beginning of the experiment each dog was given 150,000 units of penicil- 
lin in 50 cc. of tap water by stomach tube. Thereafter at 4-hour intervals for 
the remainder of the test the 5 '' were given 100,000 units in water by stomach 
tube. Citrated blood samples were taken at 2 and 4 or 1, 2, 3 and 4 hour in- 
tervals following each oral dose of penicillin, or caronamide and penicillin. ■ At 
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intei’vals of 6 to 10 hours during the experiments the dogs were given a 5 per 
cent solution of glucose in 250 cc. of milk. This was administered immediately 
following withdrawal of a blood sample so that the feeding would be at least 
one hour following a dose of penicillin and drug, and an hour before the next 
blood sample was taken. 

After a 16-hour control phase wherein penicillin was administered alone, 
each dog was given 60 mgm. of caronamide/kgm. of body weight in solution 
with the customary 100,000 units of penicillin by stomach tube. At 4-hour 



Fig. 2. The blood level response to the repetitive oral administration of penicillin alone, 
and with the coadministration of caronamide. Except for the initial 150,000 unit dose, 
100,000 units of penicillin were administered every four hours throughout the e.xperiment. 
ytfter a sixteen hour control period each dog was administered 60 mgm. of caronamide/kgm. 
Thereafter one dog received 60 mgm./kgm. and the other was given 30 mgm./kgm. every 
four hours with penicillin. 


intervals for the rest of the experiment one dog received a dose of 60 mgm./kgm., 
and the other was given 30 mgm. of caronamide/kgm. together with penicillin. 
The experiments usually were terminated after a duration of ^32 hours. 

The remits of these experiments may be illustrated by the curves in figure 
2. Here it may be seen that except for the one-(and usually two-) hour readings 
the values for penicillin blood level in the control phase were less than 0.24 
u./cc., the lower limit of our Florey cup-plate assay method. 

Following the coadniinistration of penicillin and caronamide the peak anti- 
liiotic blood levels were increased 2^ to 3-fold and there were only three 4-hour 
blood levels that were below the limits of the assay. 
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^^Qiile the larger dosage of caronamide uniformly produced the greater penicil- 
lin blood level response, the greatest difference between the two dosages was 
in the duration of effect. It is important to point out that there has been no 
cumulative effect of the drug at either dosage in these and similar experiments. 

It is outside the province of this paper to discuss the relationship of these 
results to therapeutic intensity. However, Verwey and hliller have studied 
the relative therapeutic effect of penicillin alone and with caronamide on pneu- 
mococcic and typhoid infections in mice (10) . Their results have been expressed 
in terms of the dose of penicilUn alone and with caronamide that would protect 
50 per cent of the mice. These doses have been correlated vith the height and 
duration of the plasma concentrations of the antibiotic agent. As might be 
expected, their experiments indicated that a considerable therapeutic advantage 
was obtained when caronamide was used as an adjunct to penicillin therapy. 


SUMMARY 

Caronamide decreased the tubular excretion and increased the plasma con- 
centration of penicillin G, K, F and X. Its mode of action is to halt the tubular 
transport mechanism for penicillin excretion. This effect was- reversible and 
the function of the system returned to normal after administration of the com- 
pound was stopped. It was effective when administered orally or parenterally 
and when penicillin was administered by the same or a different route. 

The essential points in this report have been substantiated clinically (11). 
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Gravity shock may be produced in the rabbit by suspending the animal in 
a vertical position (1) . It has been shown (2) that the composition of the blood 
of animals so treated undergoes a number of changes. In arterial blood the 
concentrations of lactate, pyruvate, and inorganic phosphate increase, while a 
decrease occurs in pH and in the concentrations of bicarbonate and glucose. 
The arterio-venous Oa difference is also increased. 

It has been suggested that the vertical suspension of the animal brings about 
a reduction of venous return and cardiac output, and that this circulatory de- 
ficiency leads to tissue hypoxia. Under these conditions the aerobic phase of 
tissue metabolism is depressed, and as a result, accumulation of lactate, pjTuvate, 
and inorganic phosphate occurs in the tissues and the blood. 

The evidence seemed to indicate that certain phases of carbohydrate and 
phosphorus metabolism are disturbed in gravity shock. In order to obtain more 
direct data on the nature and extent of these disturbances, a number of tissues 
were analyzed for appropriate phosphorus fractions, lactate, and glycogen. The 
results obtained, and their implication in the problem of shock are treated in 
this paper. 

Methods. A general description of the experimental procedure has already 
been given (2). The animals used in this study received only water for the 
18-24 hours proceeding the experiment. During the production of shock, care 
was taken to minimize muscular exertion. In the final series of experiments, 
intensification of shock was achieved by first maintaining the animal at an angle 
of 45-60° until hyperpnea, tachycardia, and loss of exteroception were evident. 
This treatment was followed bj'’ a second stage in which the animal was lowered 
to an angle of about 20° and kept in that position until the desired state of shock 
was reached. The average time of suspension was 1 hour. 

The followmg detei’minations were carried out. 

Dclerminalions Samples 

Hematocrit, pH, inorganic phosphate, acid soluble organic phos- Whole blood 

phate, and total phosphate 

Inorganic phosphate , and acid soluble organic phosphate Plasma 

^ The data of this paper are taken from a thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Physiology and 
Biochemistry, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

= Now at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Determinations 

Inorganic phosphate (IP), creatine phosphate (CP), adenosine 
pyrophosphate (APP), residual phosphate (RP), total acid solu- 
ble organic phosphate, and total phosphate 
Lactate, and water 

Glycogen 


Samples 

Gastrocnemius mus- 
cle, liver, kidney, 
duodenum 

Gastrocnemius mus- 
cle 

Gastrocnemius mus- 
cle, liver 


The sampling of blood and determinations of hematocrit were carried out in 
the manner previously described (2). 

Analyses of acid soluble phosphates of whole blood and plasma were performed 
according to the method of Fiske and Subbarow as modified by Guest 
and Rapoport (3), with the further substitution of amidol as the reducing agent 
(4). Tlliole blood total phosphate was determined as inorganic phosphate in 
a sample which had been wet ashed and neutralized. Acid insoluble phosphate 
represents the difference between acid soluble phosphate and total phosphate. 

Samples of gastrocnemius muscle, duodenum, liver, and kidney, in that order, 
were obtained immediately after injection of a lethal dose of pentothal sodium 
(65 mgm./kgm.) into the heart. Effort was made to secure representative sam- 
ples, to standardize the procedui’e, and to minimize handling. A portion (4 
grams) of each tissue was dropped into a mixture of ether-COo snow, and a second 
portion (1 gram) was placed in a corked tared flask. Each frozen tissue was then 
pulverized in a chilled mortar and portions of the powdered residue were trans- 
ferred to tared flasks or centrifuge tubes kept in CO 2 snow. The samples were 
quickly weighed, taking care to remove external ice or moisture before final 
balancing, and again returned to the CO: snow. From this point, the deteimi- 
nations of lactic acid in muscle, and glycogen in muscle and liver were carried out 
as recommended by Blatherwick et al. (5). 

Anatyses of inorganic phosphate, creatine phosphate, adenosine pjn-ophos- 
phate, and residual phosphate in tissue were performed, except for slight modi- 
fications, according to the method of Furchgott and Shorr (6). In the modified 
procedure, the stiychnine phosphomolybdate precipitates were dissolved in , 
1 per cent NaOH, transferred to 30 ml. Kjeldahl flasks, and slowl}'' digested 
according to the method of Guest and Rapoport (3). The phosphorus analyses 
of all properly treated fractions were carried out as described b}^ Guest 
and Rapoport for acid soluble phosphates of blood. As a check, the total acid 
soluble organic phosphate was determined and compared vith the sum of the 
separately determined fractions. 

Total phosphorus determinations of tissues were conducted by the wet ashmg 
of suitable samples. Aliquots of the neutralized diluted residues were analyzed 
for inorganic phosphate by the method used in the case of blood filtrates. 

The water content of muscle was obtained by heating 1-2 grams of crushed 

frozen tissue to constant weight at lOfi^C. j v i j 

Results. The results of blood phosphorus analyses of control and showed 
rabbits are recorded in table 1. They are in agreement with the data of Cole 
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et al. (2) except that the changes are more marked, a result of the use of a more 
•drastic shock-producing treatment than that previously employed. 

In tables 2-A and 2-B, the concentrations of various phosphorus fractions of 
the tissues of normal and shocked rabbits are compared. All values are expressed 
as milligrams of phosphorus per gram v-et tissue with no correction for possible 
change in water content. The most striking changes are seen to occur in gas- 
trocnemius muscle and duodenum, the latter undergoing reduction in total 
phosphorus content by loss of acid insoluble organic phosphorus. Gastroc- 

TABLE 1 

Phosphorus content, hematocrit and pH of the blood of control and shocked rabbits 
Concentrations of phosphorus in the plasma and blood are expressed as mgm. %; con- 
centrations of phosphorus in the cells as mgm. P/100 ml. cells; n = number of animals 
studied. 


DETERMINATION | 

1 

n 

CONTROL 

n 

SBOCSED 

DIFIEItEKCE OF MEAKSi 
DITT. 

Plasma Inorganic P 


6.92 

ziz 

0.23* 

11 

20.0 

db 

1.7 

8.07 

Plasma Acid Sol. Org. P 


1.20 

db 

0.16 

5 

2.35 

' d= 

0.30 

3.38 

Cell Inorganic P 


2.35 

dz 

0.18 

3 

7.70 

dz 

1.26 

5.15 

Cell Acid Sol. Org. P 


79.1 


0.27 

3 

86.9 


7.1 

1.03 

Whole Blood Acid Insol. P 

6 

20.2 


1.3 

3 

15.0 


2.0 

2.15 

Hematocrit (% cells) 

28 

43.0 

=b 

0.51 


41.4 

zh. 

1.8 

0.91 

pH 

11 

7.34t 



6.83 

1 

=b 

0.03 



* Standard Error of the mean (S.E.m) computed as ~J=~- o is the standard deviation 

V n 

of n readings computed as i where (x—m) is the deviation of each measurement 

T (n-1) 

from the mean. 

t The Standard E rror of the difference in means (S.E. diff.) is computed as 
Vs.E. S.E. mj’ The ratio of the difference of two means to the S.E. diff. is used to 
determine whether the two means are significantly diSerent. When the ratio is less than 2, 
the difference may be adjudged statistically not significant; when it is more than 2.5 sta- 
tistically significant. When the ratio falls between 2 and 2.5, the significance is somewhat 
doubtful. Actual probabilities may be obtained by referring the ratio to tables of the 
areas of the t curve. 

t Value of Cole et al. (2). 

nemius muscle shows reduction in creatine phosphate, total phosphate, total 
acid soluble organic phosphate, and total acid insoluble organic phosphate, while 
inorganic phosphate is increased. 

The concentrations of the phosphorus constituents of gastrocnemius muscle 
of a group of control and shocked rabbits are hsted in table 3. It should be 
pointed out that the data of table 3 differ from those of table 2 in two important 
respects. In previously comparing the concentrations of the phosphorus frac- 
tions (table 2), the values were expressed as milligrams of phosphorus per gram 
wet tissue. However, these values may undergo apparent change if the water 
content of the tissues of the control animal differs from that of the shocked 
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animal. To avoid such complication, the concentrations listed in table 3 
are expressed as milligrams of phosphorus per gram dry matter. The second 
difference betAveen the data of tables 2 and 3 lies in the fact that in the latter 
series, the values Avere obtained on animals shocked more severely, that is by 
use of the technique Avhich involves prolonged suspension at Ioaa' angles. 

TABLE 2-A 

Concentrations of inorganic and organic phosphorus in 1^ tissues of control and shocked rabbits 


Concentrations expressed as mgm. P/gm. vet tissue; n = 4. 



TOTAL P 

TOTAL ACID SOL. ORC. P 

TOTAL ACID INSOL. 
ORG. P 

Control 

Shocked 

Control 

Shocked 

Control 

Shocked 

Gastrocnemius muscle 

2.46 

2.34 

1.55 

1.24 

0.63 

0.53 

Limits 

2.30-2.51 

2.25-2.45 

1.39-1.67 

1.19-1.29 

0.59-0.72 

0.39-0.68 

i 

Duodenum 

3.16 

2.86 

0.50 

0.49 

2.25 

2.02 

Limits 

3.07-3.2S 

2.69-3.05 

0.52-0.59 

0.42-0.59 

2.11-2.47 

1.94-2.15 

! 

LiA'cr 

3.41 

3.38 

1.15 

0.94 

2.00 

2.09 

Limits 

3.00-3.81 

3.01-3.83 

1.04-1.32 

0.79-1.17 

1 

1.78-2.33 

1.84-2.53 

Kdney 

2.07 

2.65 

0.64 

0.65 

1,75 

1.69 

Limits 1 

2.04-2.98 

2.15-2.87 

0.47-0.73 

0.59-0.71 

1.. 39-2. 00 

1.16-1.97 


TABLE 2-B 


Concentrations of inorganic and organic phosphorus in 4 tissues of control and shocked rabbits 
Concentrations expressed as mgm. P/gm. wet tissue; adenosine PiTO. P represents readily lij’drolyzable groups; 
residual P includes adenylic acid; n = 4. 



INORGANIC P 

CREATINE P 

ADENOSINE PWO P 

residual P 


Control 

Shocked 

Control 

Shocked 

Control 

Shocked 

. Control 

Shocked 

Gastrocnemius muscle 
Limits 

0.2S 

0.10-0.3S 

O.SS 

0.4S-O.G9 

0.40 

0.28-0.05 

O.lO 

0.01-0.10 

0.31 

0.10-0.49 

0.29 

0.05-0.38 

0.72 

0.53-0.89 

0.76 

0.01-0.98 

Duodenum 

Limits 

0.36 

0.27-0.40 

0.35 

0.2S-0.43 



0.04 

0.04-O.OS 

0.04 

0.04-0.04 

0.55 

' 0.53-0.59 

0.49 

0.42-0.64 

Liver 

Limits 

0.20 

0.18-0.35 

0.30 

0.27-0.51 



O.OS 

O.OS-0.11 

0.04 

0.03-0.05 

1.04 

O.SS-1.27 

0.94 

0.77-1.24 

Kidney 

Limits 

0.29 

0.18-0.35 

0.32 

0.29-0.35 



0.04 

0.01-0. OS 

0.04 

0.03-0.05 

0.05 

0.42-0.79 

0.07 

0.50-0.81 


From table 3 it can be seen that in the gastrocnemius muscle of the shocked 
animal, significant reductions occur in the concentrations of acid soluble organic 
phosphate and creatine phosphate, At^ile the values of inorganic phosphate 
are increased. The increase in adenosine pyrophosphate is of doubtful signifi- 
cance Avhile the remaining constituents are not significantly altered. 

men the Avater, lactate and glycogen content of gastrocnemius muscle, and 
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the glycogen content of liver of control and shocked rabbits are compared 
(table 4), it is found that in the shocked animal muscle lactate increases. In 
the case of both muscle and liver, the glycogen stores are signifieantly reduced. 
The increase in water content of the muscle of the shocked animal is of doubtful 
significance. 


TABLES 

Concentrations of the phosphorus constituc7iis of the gastroc7ic?nius 77iuscle of coritrol and 

shocked rdbhits 


Concentrations are expressed as mgm. P/gm. dry weight; n = number of animals studied. 


DETEIIMIKATION 

n 

CONTROL 

n 

SHOCKED 

DWTEHENCE or MEAKst 
sx^Dirr. 

TnorpAnifi P 

12 

1.50 ± 0.06* 

11 

2.66 ± 0.16 

7.12 

nrAA.t.inp. P 

11 

2.02 ± 0.11 
1.34 ± 0.06 

11 

1.00 ± 0.18 

5.25 


11 

10 

1.56 ± 0.09 

2.37 

PpsiHiifll P 

11 

2.90 ± 0.16 

m 


1.25 


12 

6.19 ± 0.14 

11 

5.22 -fc 0.17 

4.53 

AptH Tnsnl. Org. P 

12 

2.S4 ± 0.13 

11 


1.14 

Total P r. 

12 

10.53 rfc O.OS 

11 


0.2 



* and t see table 1. 


TABLE 4 

Comparison of the water, lactic acid and glycogen concentrations in gastrocnemius 77iusclc, and 
glycogen concentrations in liver of control and shocked rahhits 


Concentrations of water expressed as per cent of wet weight; concentrations of lactic 
acid and glycogen as mgm./lOO gm. wet tissue; n = number of animals studied. 


DETERMINATION j 

i ^ j 

CONTROL j 

n j 

SHOCKED 

OIFEERENCE OF MEANSt 
sx. DIEF. 

Muscle water 

11 

76.7 ± O.IS* 

7 

77.7 ± 0.45 

2.12 

Muscle lactic acid 

11 

89 ± 11 


211 ± 24 


Muscle glycogen 

10 

534 db 40 


285 db 45 

4.45 

Liver glycogen 

10 

1228 d= 280 


12 ± 4.6 

[ 4.57 


* and t see table 1 . 


Discussion. In the introduction it was pointed out that the alterations 
in the composition of the blood of suspended rabbits were thought to be brought 
about by tissue hypoxia acting to depress the aerobic phase of tissue metabolism. 
For example, in the shocked animal, the increase in the lactate concentration 
of the blood might lead one to suppose that a considerable amount of carbohy- 
drate had been metabolized anaerobically. The demonstrated reduction of 
glycogen in gastrocnemius muscle and liver, and the increase of lactate in the 
muscle of the shocked animal, support this view. Increased peripheral utiliza- 
tion of carboh 3 ^drate has also been found to occur in the hemorrhagically shocked 
rat (7, 8, 9). 
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In shock, the curtailment of the aerobic phase of carbohydrate breakdown 
would act to reduce the rate of synthesis of energy-rich phosphate bonds, since 
•with regard to such synthesis, this phase is five times as effective as the anaerobic 
phase (10). The shocked animal may then be in a condition where formation 
of ATP and CP is insufficient to keep pace with their utilization. Under these 
circumstances, one might expect a reduction of the energy-rich phosphate bond 
store and an increase in inorganic phosphate in muscle and blood. The data 
of table 3 show that in the muscle of the shocked rabbit the store of energy -rich 
phosphate bonds is reduced but by no means exhausted. Apparently the deg- 
radation of carbohydrate is sufficient to maintain the phosphate bond store 
for a time, but it may be that over a longer period these mechanisms are insuffi- 
cient to provide for the needs of the animal. 

Since the inorganic phosphate concentration of the gastrocnemius muscle 
of the shocked rabbit is markedly increased, it would seem likely that muscle 
would act as a phosphate donator to produce the observed increase in inorganic 
phosphate of the plasma. From the data herein reported this would seem not 
to be the case since the average total phosphorus content of the muscles of 
control and shocked animals is not significantly different.' However if one 
assumes that in shock, all the muscles of the bodj' contribute equally to increase 
the phosphorus content of the blood, it may be shown that the e.xpected change 
in total phosphorus content of muscle is Avithin the standard error of the obtained 
values. Therefore the question of whether or not inorganic phosphate of muscle 
acts to raise the level of inorganic phosphate of blood cannot be conclusivelj’- ' 
answered from these data. 

SUMMAKY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Gravity shock is accompanied by extensive reduction of liver and muscle 
glycogen along with an increase of lactate in muscle. These changes are thought 
to result from depression of the aerobic 'phase of carbohydrate metabolism. 

2. In gastrocnemius muscle, during gravity shock, the concentration of crea- 
tine phosphate decreases. 

3. In gravity shock, the increase of muscle inorganic phosphate results mainly 
from dephosphorylation of creatine phosphate. 

4. The data suggest that tissue hypoxia produced by suspension of the rabbit 
results in loss of energy-rich phosphate bonds of muscle, and in impairment of 
the mechanism Avhich generates these bonds. Under these conditions, produc- 
tion of energy from carbohydrate metabolism may fall to levels insufficient 
to sustain the animal. 
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In the course of studies on differences in cliick requirement for the anti-anemic 
factor in heat and cold (to be reported later), we found it necessar}’’ to determine 
first the requirements for the other B-vitamin fractions needed to support optimal 
chick growth and to prevent deficiency S 3 Tnptoms. Little quantitative work 
along this line has been reported, — none on possible differences in chick dietary 
needs for tropical and temperate environmental conditions. 

Considerable controvers 3 ^ has developed over our claim that a higher dietar 3 '’ 
thiamine content (in milligrams per kilogram of food) is required to support opti- 
mal rat growth in tropical warmth than is needed in temperate coolness (1), 
Most of the confusion has arisen over failure to differentiate between absolute 
thiamine requirement in gamma/rat/da 3 ’' and dietaiy requirement as expressed 
in milligrams per kilogram of diet consumed. In the one case vitamin intake 
is independent of food consumption, while in the other it is direetty affected by 
an 3 '' factor, — such as tropical heat, advancing age or ill health, — ^^vhich lowers the 
food intake. Since vitamins are normal^ ingested with the food and their intake 
is thus affected b 3 ’' all factors which influence the amount of food eaten, we have 
consistently adhered to an analogous approach in all our nutritional work and 
have thus studied the effects of vaiying vitamin concentrations in the diets con- 
sumed. One review journal has added to the confusion in this field by its re- 
peated failure to consider these two phases of the vitamin requirement problem 
in its reviews of our various articles on the subject (2), 

Since the publication of our first paper on heightened thiamine requirement 
{in milligrams per kilogram of diet) for animals adapted to tropical heat (1), 
several articles have been written in attempts to disprove our findings. In sev- 
eral instances (3) these studies were carried out on men or animals subjected to 
only brief exposure to tropical heat (less than 2 wks.), and hence the results could 
not reasonably be applied to tropical populations (4). Kline, Friedman and NN- 
son (5) claimed to have refuted our findings when the 3 '’ showed the polyneuihis- 
curative dose to be smaller for rats kept at 90°F. than for those kept at 75 F., 
but their rats were given inadequate time (7-15 da 3 ’'s) to make metabolic adjust- 
ment to the heat before being tested. In their growth and food consuinption 
studies, they also failed to allow for the needed adaptive period before beginning 

the observations. . 

In the most recent report along this line, Edison et al. (6) allowed ample time 
for adaptation but failed to incorporate into their hot room diets a sufficient 
amount of choline, and hence their optimal growth in the heat was always below 
that in the temperate environment. The 3 '- used only 0. gram o^ c o me per 
kgm. of food, while we have found that 5.0 grams/ gm. is require or es 
results in the heat (7). In their studies on polyneuritis m acute thiamine defi- 
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ciency, they used rats thoroughly adapted to the different temperatures but 
failed to tahe into account marked differences in w'eight. The rapidity of weight 
loss and onset of pol 5 Tieuritis reported in their paper was in inverse relationship 
to body weight at the time all animals were placed on 2 gamma of thiamine per 
rat per day. Many years ago Cowgill (8) show’ed that thiamine requirement 
bore an essentially straight line relationship to body weight, a findmg which we 
have recently verified with the advancing size and age of a group of rats through- 
out their whole life span (9). It was therefore not surprising that Edison et ah 
obtained earlier death and more rapid rveight loss in their larger cold room rats 
than in the smaller ones kept in the tropical heat, when all were put on the same 
low tliiamine intake of 2 gamma per rat per da 5 ^ 

Confirmation of our original findings was afforded by the studies of Sarett and 
Perlzweig (10), for they found that rats adapted to a 91 °F. environment grew 
poorly and had a low-tissue thiamine content while feeding ad lihilum on a sjm- 
thetic diet entirely adequate for optimal growth response in rats kept at 75°F . 

In view of all this controversy, it is of interest that our chick findings here 
reported also indicate a definitely higher dietary thiamine requirement (in milli- 
grams per kilogram of diet) for the support of optimal groNvth and the prevention 
of polyneuritis in tropical wannth. For the other members of the B-complex so 
far studied, no significant differences in optimal’dietary concentration have been 
found for chicks kept in tropical and temperate environments. 

Experimental. In all these cliick studies, day-old white Leghorn cockerels 
were placed on the indicated diets in an air-conditioned room maintained at 
90-91°F. and 60-70 per cent relative humidity. At the end of one week, the 
dietary groups intended for temperate coolness were removed to a room kept at 
75°F. and three da 3 ^s later placed in a room kept at about 70°F. Original group- 
ing of the chicks was done on a weight basis, allowing not over 0.5-gram varia- 
tions in average group weights. Ad libitum feeding was allowed and an effort 
made to arrive at a fairly close approximation of food consumption for certain 
of the groups (as indicated in the tables). Weekty weighings of the chicks were 
made and a close watch kept for signs or sjunptoms of deficiency. The following 
general dietary formula was adopted after several preliminary chick series had 


indicated the approximate requirements in heat and cold: 



Grams per 

JOO grams 




of diet 

B-vitamins 

msm./ksm. 

Dextrine, white commercial. . . 

.... 55 

Thiamine: in cold 

3 

Casein, vitamin-free 

.... 18 

in heat 

5 

Salt mixture 

.... 6 

Riboflavin 

4 

Sov bean oil . 

.... 5 

Pyridoxine 

4 

Gelatin 

.... 10 

Calcium pantothenate 

15 

Extracted liver residue* 

.... 4 

Nicotinamide 

60 

Solubilized liver extract* 

.... 2 

Inositol 

srom/kgm, 
1 

Cystine 

.... 0.3 

P-amino-benzoic acid 

0.3 

Hepicoleum (Lilly) 

.... 1.2 

Choline chloride 

2 



Vitamin K 

mgm./kgm. 




* Kindly supplied by Wilson Laboratories, Chicago. 
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This diet formula was altered for the studies on each specific vitamin only by 
variation in the amount of that vitamin added for the different chick groups, such 
variation in the vitamin imder study being indicated in the table of results in 
each case. All diets were kept in a cold room (at about 40°F.) until placed in the 
feeding pans. When sjmthetic folic acid became available during the course of 
this work, it was no longer necessary to use the liver fractions of unknown consti- 
tutions. The nicotinic acid studies here reported, and a partial repetition of the 
thiamine series, were carried out with diets from which the liver fractions were 


TABLE 1 

Chick growth and polyneuritis at varying levels of dietary thiamine 



AT 70”F. 

AT 90-91° 


Mean body weight at 
weeks of age 

No. developing 
polyneuritis 

Mean body weight at 

41 weeks of age 

vigm./kgm. 

grami 


grams 

0.5 


9/10 


1.0 

315. S3 ± 5.56* 

2/27 

275.45 ±10.44 

2.0 

2S7.50 ±10.25 

0/14 

328.33 ±12.36 

3.0 



338.60 ± 5.59 

4.0 

305.00 ± 7.30 . 

0/14 


6.0 

321.43 ±11.77 

0/14 

337.86 ±10.76 

9.0 



337.00 ± 9.81 

10.0 

292.86 ± S.78 

0/15 


12.0 



358.67 ± 8.22 

15.0 



329.61 ±13.72 ' 

20.0 



325.00 ±11.39 

30.0 



335.00 ± 8.67 


poliTieuritis 



* Probable error of mean. 


omitted, the dextrine raised from 65 to 61 per cent, and in which the following 
additional vitamins were incorporated at the levels indicated: 

mgm./kgm» 
of diet 


Folic acidb . . 

Biotin 

A-tocopherol 


1 

0.05 

3 


Thiamine requirement. Using the diets still containing the liver fractions, 
one series of chicks were tested at thiamine concentrations ranging from 0.5 mgm. 
to 10 mgm. per kgm. of food in the cold and 0.5 mgm. to 30 mgm. per kgm. in the 
heat (see table 1). 

From the data presented in table 1 it is seen that poljmeuritis in the cold did 
not persist at thiamine levels above 1 mgm./kgm., while in the heat there Avas 
still one case at 3 mgm./kgm. The only suggestion of growth retardatiori at low 
thiamine levels Avas encountered at 1 mgm./kgm. in the heat. Poljmeuritis aa as 
diagnosed by loss of equilibrium, backward tAAisting of the head, loss of muscle 


Kindly supplied by Lederle Laboratories. 
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co-ordination, and recovery after thiamine injection. Chicks developing poly- 
neuritis were at once removed from the series. 

Since the liver fractions contained a small amount of thiamine, we repeated 
this series in its lower ranges with completely synthetic diets when folic acid 
became available. Table 2 sets forth the results obtained. Again, it was found 
that pol 3 meuritis did not persist at thiamine levels above 1 mgm./kgm. in the 
cold, while in the heat almost half the chicks at 2 mgm./kgm. were affected. 
Growth of those unaffected bj’’ poljmeuritis was optimal at all thiamine levels in 
the cold but was significantly reduced at 1 mgm./kgm. in the heat. 

This second thiamine series, as here set up, is not constituted to show whether 
the absolute daily thiamine requirements of chicks is different after adaptation 

TABLE 2 


Chich growth and polyneuritis at varying thiamine concentrations in all-synthetic diets 




AT 7 

O-F. 


AT 90-91°F. AKO 60-70% REI,. HUM. 

Thiamine in 
diet (mgin./ 
kgm.)* 

0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

i 

I 

3.0 

] 

0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

5.0 

Wt. gain, last 21 
wks. (grams)*. . 

187.5 ill. 0 

1S4.0 ±4.5 

1 

1S5.0±4.1 

172.5 ±8.6 


91.0 ±14.4 

! 

16S.3 ±12.6 

172.5 ±3.9 

Final wt. at 4} 
wks. of age 
(grams) 

247.5 ill.O 

243.5 ±5.1 

253.7 ±5.5 

] 

240.0 ±10.5 


157.0 ±16.7 

1 

23S.3 ±U.O 

245.0 ±5.5 

Food eaten, 

aver. G./wk./ 
chick 

144 

133 

136 

126 


96 

98 

111 

Thiamine in- 
take, aver, 
gamma/day/ 
chick 

10 

19 

39 

1 54 


14 

1 

1 2S 

79 

No. developing 
poljmeuritis... 

3/12 

2/11 

0/11 

0/9 

6/12 

5/12 

5/12 

0/10 

Deaths without 
polyneuritis.. . 

6/12 

4/11 

1/11 

1/9 

5/12 

2/12 

0/12 

1/10 


• Food intake, weight gain and final weight calculations were made only on those survi\'ing and remaining free of 
potjueuritis. This also holds for table 1. 


to tropical heat and temperate coolness. However, there can be no question that 
dietary thiamine concentrations capable of giving optimal growth and protection 
against pol 3 meuritis in the cold become definitely’’ deficient in both respects in 
tropical Avarmth. 

Nicotinic acid requirement. Using the all-synthetic diet described above, the 
nicotinic acid content ivas varied from 0 to 100 mgm. per kgm. of diet as indicated 
in table 3. From the data set forth in this table, it is eAudent that growth rate 
and survival rate are not significantly different in heat and cold at analogous 
nicotinic acid levels in the diet. There is seen definite growth retardation and 
reduced food consumption at 0 and 5 mgm./kgm. and a faint suggestion of 
deficiency at 15 mgm./kgm. Tavo separate groups Avere rim at 1 5 mgm./kgm. in 
heat and cold,^ to be certain no difference existed at this apparent deficiency 
threshold, but in neither case Avas any significant difference found. 
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Pyridoxine requirement. With pyridoxine concentrations of 0.5 mgm./kgm. 
to 4.0 mgm./kgm. in the diet, there was no noticeable difference in gro^rth in 
analogous hot and cold room groups. Significant growth retardation took place 
in both cases only at 0.5 mgm./kgm. with one chick out of 11 dying in the cold 


TABLE 3 


Chick growth at varying dietary concentrations of nicotinic acid 



NICOTINIC ACID IN 

DIET (mGU./ECU.) 

0 

5 15 

30 

60 


At 70°F. 


100 


Wt. gain in last 3J wks. 

75.0 -1-12.7 

140.0 ±10.2 

208.7 ±14.0 

87 

167.0 ±8.4 

235.0 ±9.1 

135 

289 

3/18 

188.7 ±8.9 

252.5 ±9.1 

112 

480 

0/S ' 

172.5 ±8.6 

240.0 ±10.5 

126 

1080 

1/9 


Final wt. at 4| wks. of ago 

136.0 ±12.7 

SO 

0 

4/8 


Food eaten, average (g./ 


Nicotinic acid intake, aver. 

(gamma/day /chick) 

Deaths after first week 

62 

1/9 


At 90-91 °F. and 60-70% relative humidity 

Wt. gain in last 3J wks. 

S7.1±5.4 

143.3 ±6.3 

122.5 d=5.9 

161.0 d:6.3 

370.0 -4-13.0 

172.5 d=3.9 

170.0 ±5.9 

Final ^\*t. at wks, of ago 

185.0 ±6.6 

227.0 ±6.7 

243.8 ±13.4 

245.0 ±5.5 

235.7 ±8.1 

Food eaten, average (g,/ 

4G 

54 

117 

113 

111 

109 

Nicotinic acid intake, 
average (gamma/daj-/ 

0 

39 

251 

484 

951 

1557 

Deaths after first week 

1/8 

1/9 

3/18 

1/9 

1/10 

1/10 


and 3 in the heat at this p 3 Tidoxine level. Following are the final mean body 
weights in grams at 5 weeks of age: 


PiTlIDOXINE IN DIETS 

(UCM./KGU.) 

0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

At 70 °F. 

258.33 

±13.02 

314.00 

±11.10 

352.27 

±11.58 

325.91 

±9.11 

At 90-91 °F. 

236.25 

±12.87 

318.64 

±7.96 

330.00 

±10.12 

312.27 

±8.80 


Choline requirement. Growth retardation in the choline series (see below) 
occurred only in the groups receiving 0.2 gram/kgm. From 0.4 gram/kgm. 
upwards, growth was optimal. The smaller bodj'^ size of all groups in this series 
may have been due to the fact that they were summer-hatched. Only a very low 
incidence of slipped- tendon was encountered, none at dietary choline concen- 
trations above 0.4 gram/kgm. in the cold and 0.8 gram/kgm. in the heat as 
indicated in the following data : 
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CnOLIKE IN DIETS 

(MGJI./KGM.) 

0.2 1 

0.4 

O.R 

1.6 

2.4 

At 70 °F. 

Body wt. at 41 wks. of age 

Xo. with perosis 

210.00 
db/ .03 
1/9 

1 

252.10 

±7.29 

1/31 

j 

263.89 

±6.63 

0/27 

257.07 

±5.21 

0/29 

260.00 

±11.88 

0/12 

At 90-91 °F. 

Body wt. at 41 wks. of age 

Xo. ’noth perosis 

220.00 

±4.98 

i 1/10 

246.31 

±6.87 

2/23 

247.86 
. /O 
1/21 

257.27 

± t . 18 
0/22 

240.91 

±4.87 

0/22 


Folic acid requirement. These same all-synthetic diets ivere used in testing 
for differences in folic acid requirement in tropical heat and temperate coolness. 


TABLE 4 

Chick growth and hemoglobin formation at different levels of dietary folic acid 



roue ACID IN DIET (UGU./KCU.) 

0.0 

i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.S 

1.0 


At 72'P. 


Weight gain (grams) 

1 1 






in last 4 v*’e«ks.., . . . 

129.88 ±9.53 

187.00 ±10.01 

172.42 ±11.29 

210.56 ±8.57 

194.93 ±12.54 

222.57 ±10.24 

Hemoglobin (grams/ 







100 cc.) 

5.41 ±0.40 

6.04 ±0.41 

7.30 ±0.26 

7.74 ±0.16 

8.69 ±0.23 

8.94 ±0.24 

Number surviving.... 

12/25 

13/24 

n/13 

1 21/24 

18/25 

20/23 


At 90“2l®F. and 60-70% relative humidity 


\Yeight gain (in 







grams) in last 4 
weeks 

116.67 ±8.55 

137.45 ±17.99 

181.75 ±10.94 

197.14 ±10.78 

187.00 ±10.19 

183.60 ±11.58 

Hemoglobin (grams/ 








6.40 ±0.18 

6.17 ±0.33 

6.60 ±0.27 

7.68 ±0.20 

8.22 ±0.28 

8.69 ±0.29 


Number surviving.. . 

20/24 

13/23 

10/12 

21/25 

20/25 

14/23 


The results set forth in table 4 fail to show any clear-cut difference. The more 
favorable growth at 0.1 mgm./kgm. and the higher hemoglobin level at 0.2 mgm./ 
kgm. in the cold hint at a slightly lower requirement in temperate coolness, but 
they are by no means convincing ndthout more definite confirmation. 

Discussion of results. The chick studies here reported give definite con- 
firmation of our earlier findings on rats showing a heightened dietary thiamine 
requirement (in milligrams /kilogram of diet) in tropical heat. Eats adapted to 
tropical warmth required a 2-fold increase in dietaiy thiamine concentration to 
give optimal growth, and with cliicks roughly the same increase is needed. As 
M ith the rats, chick food consumption is almost 30 per cent lower in the heat. 

In view of our studies showing a marked rise in rat thiamine requirements 
(per gram of food) with the reduced food intake of advancing age (9), it should 
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be borne in mind that the present findings apply only to the rapid growth of 
chicks during the first month of life. Investigations should be made to see 
whether fowls display a similar tendency with regard to thiamine requirement as 
they grow older, but our laboratory facilities are not adequate for handling the 
required numbers of larger fowls. 


SUMMARY 

The polyneuritis threshold for chicks was found at 1 mgm./kgm. of diet in 
temperate coolness and 3 mgm./kgm. in tropical heat. Optimal growth was ob- 
tained at 1 mgm./kgm. in the cold and 2 mgm./kgm. in the heat. 

No significant differences were foimd in chick dietary needs for folic acid, nico- 
tinic acid, pyridoxine or choline in temperate coolness and tropical heat. 

Note: This work was supported in part by a grant from the Eli Lilly Company. 
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The physiological effects of thjToid hormone administration have been dif- 
ficult to evaluate in the past due to a general lack of knowledge of the normal 
thyroid hormone secretion rate in the various species studied and the relation 
of the dosage administered to the normal secretion rate. It is now clear that 
the administration of exogenous thyroid hormone in amounts less than the 
normal secretion rate merely causes a depression of endogenous hormone secretion 
of like amount (6, 11). IVlien exogenous hormone equals endogenous hormone, 
the secretion of hormone by the gland ceases. Only when exogenous thyroid 
hormone administration exceeds the normal rate of secretion is a state of hy- 
perthyroidism induced. 

Since the hoimone of the thyroid gland appears to play rather important 
rdles in the process of growth, reproduction, egg laying and milk production, 
it is of great importance to determine whether the induction of mild hyperthy- 
roidism will increase these productive processes, and, if so, the limits of favorable 
physiological effect. This is especially true since the development of methods 
of producing synthetic thyroprotein of high thyroxine content permits the 
economical induction of mild hyperthyroidism in domestic as well as experi- 
mental animals (7, 8, 9). 

In 1942 a study was initiated with a group of two-year-old VTiite Leghorn 
chickens to determine the seasonal and long time effect upon egg production 
of mild hyperth 3 ’Toidism induced by the feeding of thyroprotein in the battery 
mash. Progress reports of our observations have been made (12, 13, 14). The 
feeding of thyroprotein at the rate of 10 grams/100 lbs. feed has been repeatedly 
observed to maintain egg production at a higher level during the spring and 
summer months, resulting in the production of more eggs during the year than 
were laid by the control chickens. During the past years the mortality rate 
of the two groups has been about the same. 

Recently, the sundving hens in this experiment completed their fifth laying 
j^ear. They have thus reached an age comparable vuth the 5 to 8 year old 
fowls reported by Crew (3) to have undergone rejuvenation through the in- 
fluence of thyroid medication. However, in the present experiment all of the 
hens fed thyroprotein have been on continuously for two to four years, so that 
the effect of long time feeding should begin to appear. These data are believed 

> Contribution from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Journal Series no 
1029. 
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to contribute to the question raised by Brody (1) Avhether the speeding up of 
the productive processes of farm animals b}’’ mild hyperth3’Toidism would not 
also accelerate senescence and b}’’ overstimulating the vital organs thereby 
shorten the animal’s life. 

Experimental methods. The hens were housed in a standard individual 
laying batter5^ The composition of the ration for the past three years has 
remained unchanged. The sample of thyroprotein- used during the entire 4 
year period of the experiment was the same. It contained 2.7 per cent 1-thy- 
roxine as determined bj^ the chemical method of Reineke et al. (10). At the 
level of 10 grams/100 lbs. (0.022 per cent of the feed) the birds were receiving 
from two to four times the amount of thyroxine secreted bj’" two-year-old T^Tiite 
Leghorn hens (Turner, unpublished). 



Fig. 1. A comparison of the weeklj’' egg production of White Leghorn hens in their fifth 
lajdng year. Lot II fed 10 grams tlp'roprotein per 100 lbs. feed show sustained spring and 
summer weekly egg production in comparison with the control hens. For the entire year 
the thyroprotein-fed hens had a 54.5 per cent higher average weekly egg production. 

The experimental j-'ears began about the middle of October. The eggs were 
numbered as taken from the batteiy, tveighed and recorded. The hens were 
weighed each 28 daj’^s at the same time in the afternoon. For further details 
of the experimental procedure see the previous papers cited (12, 13, 14). 

Experimental results. With advancing age, it has been observed that 
the control hens start egg production later and later in the fall, reach about the 
same peak of weekl}’' egg production, then begin to decline in egg production 
earlier in the spring. The hens fed thjwoprotein were quite comparable in egg 
production to the controls in the fall and winter but were able to maintain their 
egg production during the spring and summer at a considerably higher level 

(fig- !)■ 

For the entire year, the average weekly egg production of the control group 
was 15.59 per cent, whereas those fed thiuoprotein averaged 23.82 per cent. 
On this basis of comparison, the thyroprotein-fed chickens had a 52.5 per cent 

- The thyroprotein used in this experiment was kindly supplied by Dr. W. R. Graham, 
Jr., Cerophyl Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. under the trade name of protamone. 
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higher average weekly egg production during the year than did the controls. 
It is interesting to compare these figures with comparable data for the two 
preceding years. During the third laj'ing year the group fed thyroprotein laid 
11.2 per cent and during the fourth year 25.7 per cent more eggs than the con- 
trols. This shows that with advancing age, the hens fed thjwoprotein declined 
less rapidly in weekl}’- egg production than did the control hens. 

Complete data on the yearly egg production of the control and thyroprotein- 
fed hens is presented in table 1. In examining these data it should be noted 
that thyroprotein was not fed to either group during their first laying year. 
After the second laying year, the hens fed thyroprotein and controls were evenly 
divided between the two groups and a considerable number of additional hens 
were added. Beginning the third lajdng year there have been no further shifts 
so that the hens in the thyroprotein-fed group have been fed continuously for 
three years (except for five replacements starred) and six hens have been fed 
continuously for four 3'ears. 

Using the tliird j'-ear’s egg production as a base, it will be seen that the per- 
centage of the previous year’s total egg production with advancing age is con- 
siderably higher in the thju'oprotein-fed group than in the controls. 

Comparing the production of the individual hens fed thj’-roprotein during 
their 4th and 5th j'^ears, it will be noted that thej’- declined an average of only 
6.4 eggs. Of the 18 hens, nine actually laid as many or more eggs during the 
fifth year than thej’’ did during the fourth j'ear. The control hens, on the other 
hand, declined an average of 23.5 eggs each. Of the 14 hens included only 
two showed an increased production during the fifth j^ear. 

Seven of the thju’oprotein-fed hens laid more than 100 eggs during the current 
year while not one control hen laid as man3’’ as 90 eggs. The average of 58.9 
eggs per bird laid b3^ the hens fed the control feed was onl3’’ 57.4 per cent of the 
93.8 eggs laid by the thyroprotein-fed chickens. 

In previous years the average monthty bod3’' weight of the two groups has 
followed the same pattern throughout the 3'-ear. This 3^ear the control hens 
average 5.2 lbs. compared to 4.8 lbs. last 5’'ear and the thyroprotein-fed hens 
averaged 4.9 lbs. as compared to 4.7 lbs. last 3’ear. Beginning in March, the 
th5"roprotein-fed hens declined slightly more rapidty in average bod3" weight 
than did the controls. It was at this time that the control hens began to de- 
cline in egg production. The increase in the average body weight of the control 
hens this year as compared to last 3^ear would appear to be due to fat deposition 
instead of egg production. 

Discussion. Much of the research work of the past concerning the effects 
of h3T3erthyroidism upon the glands and organs of the bod3’- and upon ph3’-sio- 
logical processes such as growth and senescence, reproduction, lactation and egg 
production require re-evaluation in the light of .recent advances in th3Toid gland 
pltysiology. Past experiments in this field lacked a specific base in terms of the 
normal thyiuid hoimone secretion rate upon which to estimate degrees of hy- 
perthyroidism. By means of the technique suggested by Dempsey and A^twood 
(4) and developed in a series of papers from this laboratory (5, 11, 6), it is now 
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TABLE 1 

Effect of thyroprolein on egg production 


Single comb white leghorns. Year October 17, 1945-October 16, 1946 



2nd year 

EGG PEOD.t 

3rd year 

4Tn YEAR 

Sth year egg peodoction 

EGG PEOD.t 

EGG 

PROD.t 

EGG 

PROD.§ 

Death 

Eggs at 
death 

Total 

eggs 

Weight 
per doz. 
ave. 

Body 

weight 

ave. 


Lot I. Control feed 


8948 

145 


m 

21 



6 

26.0 

5.1 

1484 

152 

126 

■■ 

87 



49 

26.8 

6.6 

1342 

194 

136 

107 

72 

Sept. 27 

60 

(60) 

26.9 

6.5 

1490 

206 

186 

129* 

47 



61 

25.9 

5.0 

1134 

145 

147 

100 

77 



66 

26.8 

6.9 

1102 

201 

158 

118 

66 



68 

25.9 

5.7 

1179 

172 

117 

158 

98 



75 

26.0 

5.7 

1163 

188 

155 

116 

96 



50 

25.4 

5.3 

1153 

209 

183 

135 , 

137 

June 8 

54 


30.0 

4.6 

1172 

165 

186 

170* 

56 

April 25 

31 



5.4 

2443 

— 

143 (Dll 

127 

108 

Aug. 11 

72 

(72) 

26.3 

4.3 

2442 

— 

106 (I) 

101 

37 

June 16 

4 


26.0 

5.0 

2453 

— 

175 (II) 

148 

143 



38 

26.1 

3.8 

2448 

— 

154 (II) 

158 

106 



88 

26.6 

5.2 

2459 

— 

182 (III) 

116 

63 

April 22 

33 


25.3 

5.2 

2469 

— 

103 (IV) 

109 

69 



61 

25.6 

4.8 

2474 

— 

144 (IV) 


83 



78 

26.6 

3.8 

2478 

— 

141 (IV) 


100 



53 

22.9 

4.3 

2477 

— 

141 (HO 


100 

April 18 

13 


26.6 

3.8 

Ave. of 

177.7 









survivors 

148.3 

136.2 

82.4 



58.9 

26.2 

5.2 

% of previous 









prod. . 


83.5 

91.8 

60.5 



71.5 




Lot II. 10 grams thyroprotein/lOO lbs. fed 


8956 

112 

109 

87* 

118 



99 

26.0 

1312 

218 

119 

84* 

93 



119 

25.3 

1477 

192 

132 

mm 

99 



76 

26.3 

1103 

151 

85 

■I 

103 



118 

25.5 

8943 

152 

112 

. 23 

5 

April 29 

1 



1362 

193 

157 

73 

39 



39 . 

26.3 

1369 

206 

128 

177 

163 



155 

24.8 

1302 

152 

135 

59* 

111 

June 27 

24 


25.6 

8908 

145 

129 

182 

95 

June 29 

7 


25.6 

1106 

214 

160 

139 

127 

Aug. 17 

86 

(86) 

25.8 

8959 

168 

150 

158 

99 



115 

23.9- 

1101 

225 

144 

156 

117 



110 

26.1 

1422 

216 

36 

83* 

71 



76 

22.7 

2446 



92 (II) II 

88 

61 



75 

26.5 

2435 



87 (I) 

46 

65 



76 

26.0 

2432 

— 

132 (I) 

118 

76 



96 

25.6 


5.1 

4.1 

4.1 
4.9 

5.2 

5.3 

4.5 
4.8 

5.7 

4.7 

4.8 

5.1 

5.1 

5.5 

5.5 
4.0 
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TABLE l~Concluded 



1 


1 



Sth year ego PSODOCnOS 






4th yeas 

EGG 

PROB.I 






NO. or 
HEN 

1 

] 

IST VEAE 
EGG PBOn.t 

1 

2in> XEAE 
EGG PEOD.t 

i 

EGG 

PiOO.t 

Death 

Eggs at 
death 

Total 

eggs 

Weight 
per doz. 1 
ave. 

Body 

weight 

ave. 


Lot II. 10 grams thyroprotein/lOO lbs. fed — Concluded 


2456 

2460 

2470 

2468 

2465 

1 

, 91 (III) 
152 (III) 

1 130 (IV) ' 
184 (IV) 
155 (III) 

1 

1 

1 232 

125 
176 
167 

1 65 

205 
127 
148 
116 

Oct. 12 

102 

69 

142 

(102) 

47 

89 

26.7 
25.5 

23.0 

29.0 

25.8 

[ 5.9 
! 3.7 
5.3 
5.2 
4.1 

Ave. of 180.3 
survivors 

124.7 

119.2! 

100.1 


1 

1 

93. S‘ 

25.6 

4.9 

% of previous ^ 
prod 

1 

69.2 

1 

95.6 

83.9 

1 

i 

93.7 




t Trap-nest records made at Poultry Farm. 

t Records made in battery on present experiment except replacements which are starred 
(*) which were made at Poultry Farm. 

Records made in battery in individual cages. Records of nos. HOC and 2470 are in- 
cluded in the average yearly production. 

H Records made in battery fed as follows: (I) Control; (11) 5 grams thyroprotein/lOO 
lbs. feed; (III) 10 grams thyroprotein/lOO lbs. feed; (IV) 20 grams thyroprotein/lOO lbs. 
feed. 

possible to establish the normal d,l-thyroxiDe®-equivalent secretion rate of the 
CKperimental animals to be used and to then indicate precisely the degree of 
hyperthyroidism involved in the experiments to be undertaken. By such 
standards it has been observed in fowls that up to ten times the noiTUal secretion 
rate may be tolerated without serious effect on the growdh rate and about four 
times the normal rate for laying hens. 

In connection with the experimental work conducted in this laboratoiy, 
it has become clear that exogenous thyroid hormone depresses the thyrotrophic 
hormone and thus reduces the endogenous secretion of the thyroid in proportion 
to the amount administered. Thus, the exogenous thyroid hormone must exceed 
the normal thyroid hormone secretion rate before hyperthyroidism is induced. 

In the present experiment, thyroprotein was mixed with the feed to equal 
about four times the two-year-old hen’s thyroid secretion rate. It is presumed 
that the normal thyroid secretion rate would decline wdth advancing age, but 
the extent and degree of this decline is not known. On the other hand, the 
actual consumption of thyroprotein may have declined somewhat in proportion 
to declining feed' consumption wdth age. 

These data on the change in yearly egg production are believed to indicate 
that a mild degree of hyperthyroidism in the hen of advancmg age is not harmful 

= If desiccated thyroid or thyroprotein is to be fed, the amounts of these substances in 
the feed administered with about 0.1 per cent tluouracil required to maintain normal thy- 
roid weights is taken to indicate the oral equivalent dosage. 
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to the normal reproductive process, but actual^ decreases the rate of senescence, 
to the extent that yearl}" egg production is a measure of senescence (Brody 

(2) , p. 701). Since the mortality rate of the tvo gi-oups of hens lias been es- 
sentially the same from j’^ear to year, it would appear that the greater produc- 
tivit}’’ each year, up to this time, has not been attained by over-stimulating 
the vital organs or by shortening the hen’s life span. 

It suggests, further, that the noiTnal seasonal decline in thjToid hormone 
secretion rate associated with increasing summer temperature which is believed 
to be responsible, in part, for the seasonal decline in egg production can be pre- 
vented to a considerable extent by the maintenance of a uniform mild h 3 ’’per- 
thjToidism during this period. No evidence of greater difficulty of heat 
dissipation was observed in the hens fed thj’^roprotein during the periods of 
highest environmental temperature. It Avould seem reasonable to expect that 
if heat dissipation became a ph 3 ’’siologic problem it would be reflected in reduced 
egg production. 

COXCLUSIOXS 

A group of White Leghorn hens in their fifth lajdng year, fed 10 grams of 
thj’-roprotem per 100 lbs. complete feed, were observed to laj' an average of 
93.8 eggs each during the j'^ear. Similar control hens laid an average of 58.9 
eggs each. 

The hens fed thjToprotein were able to maintain egg production at a higher 
level during the spring and summer than the control hens. This suggests that 
the seasonal decline in egg production is due to reduced thju’oid secretion with 
higher environmental temperature. 

During a three j’^ear period in which thyroprotein has been fed continuously, 
those birds stimulated to a mild hj^jertliju-oid state produced 11.2 per cent 
more eggs during the third j’^ear, 25.7 per cent more during the fourth year and 
52.5 per cent more eggs during the fifth j’-ear. 

It is concluded that a mild degree of hj^serthyroidism continuous!}'’ induced 
in fowls with advancing age tends to inhibit the rate of senescence (as measured 
by egg production) vdthout affecting the mortality rate. 
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The schema here described was devised primarily for teachuig purposes. 
However, it demonstrates many physical factors which apply to the circulation 
and yet are apt to be forgotten. In particular it shows the importance of va- 
riations in venous resistance in regulating capillary pressure. Though the cir- 
culation in an animal must be much more complex than that of the schema, the 
physical factors demonstrable in the latter should pla}" a physiological role. 

The schema. The schema is a modification of one recently described by 
Bayliss (1940). It owes much to a method of measuring stroke volume which 
was devised by Krogh in 1912. In some aspects it follows principles used in an 
earlier schema (Bazett, 1924). It is shonm semi-diagramatically in figure 1. 
The pump consists of a simple rubber balloon housed in a glass vessel. Water 
entering the vessel compresses the balloon driving fluid into the valved circuit. 
The entrance of the driving water is controlled by a solenoid valve, which opens 
to connect the glass vessel with a reservoir slung at a height. This solenoid valve 
is then closed and another is opened. The latter allows water to escape from 
the glass vessel, and the balloon to refill from the schema. Thus the stroke 
volume of the driving system equals that of the balloon except for minor errors 
introduced by any distensibility in the driving system. An electric clock rotates 
cams which operate the solenoid valves, so that unifonn pulse rates are obtained. 
These rates, as well as the ratio of systole to diastole, vary with the cams used. 
Thus in the records shown in figure 2 and table 1, experiment 1, cams 1, 2, and 3 
all give a pulse rate of 20 with ratios of systole to the cycle of 1 to 4, 1 to 3, and 
1 to 2 respectively, while cam 4 gives a ratio of 1 to 3 at a pulse rate of 40, and 
cam 5 one of 1 to 2 at a pulse rate of 80. Thus the effects of changes in ratio of 
systole to the cycle and of frequency may be demonstrated separately. The 
ratios used are approximately those obtaining in man at pulse rates of 30, 60 and 
120. The actual frequencies emplojmd are lower, since they can more readil 3 ’’ be 
recorded adequately. 

The curves shovui in figure 2, experiment 1, indicate how closely a normal pulse 
curve is approached. The corresponding pressures are given in table 1. To 
obtain relatively normal curves of this type it is advisable to insert an air trap 
in the inlet system of the pump as indicated in figure 1 . This not onty traps air 
bubbles but, acting as an air cushion, damps confusing vibrations which may 
originate in the driving column. The arterial system is made up of metal, glass 
and rubber parts. The pump delivers to a tube nith valves at either end. These 
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Fig. 1. A semi -diagrammatic representation of the schema is shown drawn approximately 
to scale. Kubber parts are shaded. Clamps 1 and 2 represent venule resistances; clamp 3 
represents the resistance of the liver to portal flow; clamps 4 and 5 close tubes capable of 
side-tracking the two valves; clamps 6 and 7 close connections to the tissue fluid reservoirs; 
clamp 8 controls the vent to the air cushion. 
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Fig. 2. Records are shown of the arterial pressures recorded in experiment 1 to 5 of 
table 1. The bracketed numbers of the table correspond to the smaller figures of the re- 
cords marking the points at which the records were read. In experiments 2 and 3 the re- 
cords from both manometers are shown. In the other e.xperiments only records obtained by 
the centrallj’’ connected manometer are reproduced. Experiment 6 represents acute failure 
of the pump action induced by emptying of the reservoir. 
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valves must have low resistance and be free from leaks. They consist of brass 
knife edge rings, on which are seated light brass plates. The valves are ar- 
ranged vertically so that the plates are seated by gravity; they are shown in 

TABLE 1 


Pressures observed in schema 


RECORD 

NO. 

BASIC 

PRESS. 

ARTERIOLAR 

RESISTANCE 

PULSE 

RATE 

STROKE 

VOL. 

MIN- 

UTE 

VOL. 

PRESSURES (MM. Hg) 

Portal 

Sys- 

temic 

Effect. 

vise. 

Arterial 

Capillary 

Venous 

Pulse 

Mean 

Port. 

Sys- 

temic 

Port, 

Sys- 

temic 

1 (1) 

14.8 

105 

35 

1.11 

20 

8.4 

168 

135/65 

94 

14.8 

14.8 

14.6 

13.6 

(2) 

14,8 

105 

35 

1.11 

20 

9.5 

190 

148/78 

108 

14.8 

14.8 

14.3 

13.2 

(3) 

14.8 

105 

35 

1.11 

20 

9.6 

192 

148/91 

(112) 

14.8 

14.8 

14.0 

13.2 

(4) 

14.8 

105 

35 

1.11 

40 

5.0 

200 

140/95 

109 

14.3 

14.8 

14.0 

12.8 

(5) 

14.8 

105 

35 

1.11 

SO 

3.0 

240 

153/122 

130 

13.6 

14.8 

13.6 

12.0 

2 (1) 

13.6 

35 

105 

0.96 

40 

5.0 

200 

125/89 

101 

16.2 

12.3 

10.5 

8.7 

(2) 

13.6 

35 

105 

0.96 

40 

5.0 

200 

125/87 

101 

14.3 

12.7 

9.5 

7.9 

(3) 

13.6 

105 

35 

0.96 

40 

5.1 

204 

129/92 

106 

8.9 

23.2 

8.6 

7.8 

(4) 

13.6 

105 

35 

0.96 

40 

4.9 

196 

127/89 

102 

10.0 

17.3 

7.9 

7.0 

(5) 

13.6 

105 

35 

0.96 

40 

4.7 

188 

122/84 

98 

7.0 

20.0 

6.8 

6.3 

3 (1) 

15.0 

105 

26.3 

1.04 

SO 

3.25 

260 

137/101 

111 

12.9 

17.0 

-1.9 

-4.4 

(2) 

15.0 

105 

26.3 

1.04 

SO 

— 

— 

74/56 

68 

12.1 

17.3 

-1.1 

-1.8 

.(3) 

15.0 

105 

35 

1.04 

SO 

Varia 

ble 

As recc 

)rded 





4 (1) 

14.0 

105 

26.3 

1.0 

80 

2.3 

184 

97/55 

76 

13.8 

14.3 

11.0 

9.7 

(2) 

14.0 

105 

26.3 

1.0 

80 

2.4 

192 

90/70 

S3 

13.3 

14.3 

10.3 

S.S 

(3) 

14.0 

105 

26.3 

1.0 

SO 

1.4 

(112) 

78/25 

53 

13.1 

14.3 

11.7 

10.7 







(+4.0) 








(4) 

14.0 

105 

26.3 

1.0 

80 

1,0 

(80) 

51/38 

43 

13.3 

14.3 

11.2 

9.9 






- 

(+3.4) 








5 (1) 

14.8 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

3.3 

264 

144/116 

126 

12.9 

14.8 

11.0 

10.5 

(2) 

<14.8 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

3.3 

264 

142/111 

122 

10.5 

12.5 

1.6 

1.4 

(3) 

? 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

3.1 

248 

133/107 

117 

1.5 

3.0 

-0.7 

-0.8 

(4) 

2.0 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

— 

— 

130/115 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(5) 

2.0 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

2.6 

208 

96/83 

90 

12.5 

15.0 

— 

-1.5 

(6) 

>2.0 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

— 

— 

90/75 

81 





(7) 


105 

35 

1.0 

80 



— 

105/89 

94 





(S) 

14.5 

105 

35 

1.0 

80 

— 

— 

144/118 

126 

Approximate! j”- 

as 

' 











in 5 (1) 



figui'e 1 as though they were horizontal. Apart from the valve chamber, the 
whole schema is horizontal. Distensibility is- contributed to the arterial system 
b}’- a variable air cushion of about 150 m.l. maximal capacity. A single rubber 
tube represents the arteries. Owing to the difference in the distribution of size 
and distensibility, etc., in the- schema from that in an animal, ph 3 ^siological 
contrasts between centrally and distally recorded arterial nulses are not pre-- 
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served. However, the arterial side could readily be modified so as to present 
such features if desired (Bazett, 1924). 

The arteriolar resistances are designed to give a quantitatively variable re- 
sistance. They are formed by eight outlets from the “ai-tery” controlled by 
taps, each ending in a hjqjodennic needle inches long (25 mm.) of 19 gauge. 
Such needles were selected because they allow a flow of approximately 1 ml./se- 
cond of water at 20°C. at a pressure differential of 100 mm. Hg. If a single unit 
of resistance be one which allows a flow of 1 ml. per second at a pressure dif- 
ferential of 1 mm. Hg, then each needle may be said to have a resistance of 100 
units. The resistance to flow is determined b}’- two factors: (a) the dimensions 
of the tubes, and (b) the viscosity or similar properties of the fluid. The %ds- 
cosity of water varies by about 2.2 per cent per 1°C. change of temperature at 
temperatxu'es of about 20°C., so that even in the schema viscosity is an im- 
portant variable. Obviously the complexities introduced by the variable ap- 
parent viscosity of the blood in the circulation are absent. In the circulation 
additional factors are present over and above those demonstrable in the schema. 

The arteriolar resistances, as estimated for a viscosity of 1 centipoise, em- 
ployed in experiments illustrated in figure 2 are given in table 1, as are the 
pressures observed, and the estimated viscosity in centipoises as determined by 
the temperature. Two capillary beds are utilized, each supplied by 4 needles 
and consisting simply of broad distensible tubes of light rubber. 

The venous system consists of two “veins”, one draining the “portal” and the 
other the “systemic” capillary bed. Venous resistances in the form of screw 
clamps are provided at the central ends of each vein (fig. 1, clamps 1 and 2). 
These represent resistances offered by venules. On the portal vein there is a 
second clamp (clamp 3) placed distally to represent the resistance offered by the 
liver. 

Pressure measurements are made b}’’ two membrane manometers which record 
blood pressure in the arterial system; one connected centrally is utilized to record 
pressure waves and the other connected distallj;; to record mean pressure. The 
records of both manometers are shown in figure 2 for experiments 2 and 3, but 
onty one is reproduced in the other experiments. Four water manometers are 
also employed to measure capillary and venous pressures as indicated in figure 1. 
Attempts are also made to indicate the effects of fluid- balance. In an animal 
capillaiy pressure cannot change without inducing alterations in fluid balance 
according to the interaction of hydrostatic and osmotic forces. To represent 
this balance the water manometers recording pressure in the portal and systemic 
capillaries are connected with reservoirs of fluid. The pressures in the capillary 
and the reservoir can equalize, so that any reduction in capillary pressure allows 
fluid to leave the reservoir and vice versa, until a balance is again attained. The 
connections of the capillary with the reservoir are closed whenever a simpler 
system is desirable. The reservoirs consist of flasks some 6 cm. in diameter and 
23 cm. in length. Thus a change of pressure within them of 1 cm. implies an 
alteration in the contained volume of some 25 to 30 ml. or some 5 per cent of the 
“vascular” contents. 
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Theoeexicae consideeations. The following changes may be demonstrated 
in this schema. 

Resting conditions. When the pump is not functioning the whole system 
comes to rest at a single pressure which' is in equilibrium ^^dth the pressure in 
the fluid reservoirs. This basic pressure is that which would be developed by 
a balance of osmotic and hydrostatic pressures in a circulatory system at rest, 
if the capillary walls remained normal. The resting pressure in the schema 
should be therefore some 15 to 20 mm. Hg, if it is to represent the filling of a 
relaxed but intact vascular bed. 

The effect of the pump action. WTien the pmnp is started it takes fluid from the 
venous side and forces it into the arterial sj>-stem. It thus lowers the pressure 
in the veins below that existing in the capillaries and raises that in the arterial 
system. The transfer of fluid occurs graduall}’’ and several beats must occur 
before the pressures reach a steady state. The rate of flow may be varied by 
altering the force of the beat (by raising or lowering the driving reservoir), by 
altering the pulse rate, by altering the ratios of systole and diastole (by changing 
the driving cams), or by altering the flow resistance. 

Quantitative effects of flow resistance. The arteriolar and venous resistances in 
each subcircuit are in series. Thej’’ may be added together to give the total 
resistance of the subcircuit. The two subcircuits are in parallel. These re- 
sistances (Rp for the portal and Rs for the sj'’stemic) together make the total 
resistance of the whole circuit (R). Tliis may be calculated as would be the 
resistance of parallel electrical circuits. 


The pump sets up a pressure gradient, which is steeper the faster the flow, and 
the greater the resistance offered to this flow; it may be considered as the sum 
of the arterial and venous gradients. Let Pa, Pop, Pcs, Pvp and P^s represent 
the mean pressures in the artery, capillaries, portal vein and the systemic vein. 
Let Ra be the arteriolar, Rv the total venous resistance in a subcircuit, and let 
Vt be the rate of flow per second. Then in either subcircuit 



These relationships imply that if the arteriolar resistance is kno-wn and the 
venous is adjustable, the value of the latter may be calculated from the relation 
of the venous pressure drop to that on the arteriolar side. Thej'' also imply that 
if capillary presure is to be maintained at a constant level during flow the ratio 
of arteriolar to venous resistance must be regulated. Such relationships have 
not received adequate attention in physiological literature. 

Expeeimental data. The basic pressure of the whole system at rest is set 
by the height of the fluid in the tissue fluid reservoirs. The level used in experi- 
ments quoted is indicated in table 1. 

Pump action lowering venous pressure. The fact that the pump raises arterial 
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pressure by emptying the veins is readily demonstrated. If the tissue fluid 
reservoirs be separated from the system (closure of clamps 6 and 7 of .fig, 1) and 
all the arteriolar taps be closed, the pump raises the pressure on the arterial side 
until equilibrium is attained. There is then no flow. At the same time the 
pressures in the veins and capillaries are all reduced. The degree to which 
venous and capillaiy pressures are lowered is dependent on the relative capa- 
cities and distensibilities of the arterial and capillary venous sections of the 
system. If the distensibility of the arterial side is lowered (by decreasing the 
air cushion) the change in venous pressure is less for the same change in arterial 
pressure. If the capacity of the venous system is reduced (by shortening the 
tubes representing the veins), then the reduction of venous pressure is increased. 
I\dien the pump is stopped the pressure changes are maintained. If the experi- 
ment is repeated after release of clamps 6 and 7 so that tissue fluid reservoirs are 
connected with the schema, the filling of the arterial S 3 '^stem proceeds as before 
at the expense of venous contents. Yet no significant change occurs in venous 
pressure since an}’- fiuid lost from the veins is replaced b}’- “tissue fluid”. Stasis 
occurs with a full dilatation of the heart and veins. The condition then gene- 
rated resembles the state of an animal, if heart action is suddenly prevented by 
clamping the aorta, though in this case the* coronaries provide a leak. 

The effect of an active circulation in loAvering venous pressure maj’- also be 
readity seen. In experiment 1 (though designed primarilj’^ to show wave form) 
a moderate variation in “cardiac” output occurred. The pressures observed are 
shown in table 1. With greater output not onty was arterial pressure raised to a 
greater height, but also lowering of venous pressure was exaggerated. If the 
pump fails, as it may do spontaneousty if the driving reservoir runs out of fluid, 
blood pressure rapidty falls as may be seen in experiment 6 of figure 2. The fall 
in arterial pressure ,is accompanied by an equallj’’ precipitous rise in venous 
pressure. 

The effects of vciioits resistance on capillary pressure may be readily demonstrated 
b}’^ altering the distribution of arteriolar resistance without readjusting venous 
resistance. Thus in experiment 2 of table 1, the initial setting for (1) was 3 
needles open in the portal circuit, and one in the s 3 ’-stemic. The venous re- 
sistances were adjusted experimentalty to give the pressures indicated in the 
table. The connections to the tissue fluid reservoirs were closed. In record 2 
these connections to the reservoirs were reopened. Pressure in the portal ca- 
pillar}’^ was not as high, and in the S3'-stemic not as low, as fluid exchange occurred 
between the capillaries and reservoirs. Pressures in both systemic and portal 
veins were lowered, since more fluid was being discharged into the portal reser- 
voir than was being absorbed in 'the systemic, decreasing the distention of the 
whole vascular bed. 

In record 3 the arteriolar resistances were reversed without making an}'- other 
change except that the connections to the tissue fluid reservoirs were again 
closed. Three systemic paths were then open and only one portal;- Such a 
reversal, unaccompanied by alteration of the venous resistances, effected a 
slight increase in total resistance, as may be readily calculated. At the same 
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time capillary pressure was greatly raised in the systemic and lowered in the portal 
circuit. In record 4 the tissue fluid reservoir connections were again released. 
This minimized the changes in capillary pressure. Fluid was rapidly transported 
from the portal to the systemic reservoir until one was empty and the other full. 
Thus a new condition was set up wliich approached a steady state at the time 
record 5 was obtained. The actual fluid transferred to the systemic was greater 
than that taken from the portal reseiwoir (indicated by a rise in pressure in the 
systemic reservoir of 7.3 mm. of Hg and a fall in the portal of only 6.7 mm. of Hg, 
implying a loss of fluid from the vascular system to the reservoirs of some 25 ml.). 
This fluid transfer accounted for the fall in venous pressure demonstrated at 
stage 5. The arterial pressure recorded at this stage is shoum in figure 2, experi- 
ment 2 (5). Records obtained in the earlier stages were throughout in- 
distinguishable from this record. In tliis expeiiment capillary pressures were 
later readily returned to basic levels by lowering the venous resistance in the 
systemic and raising that in the portal system. 

It is possible to calculate and predict the effects produced, and the observed 
data agree with such calculations. However, venous resistances imposed by 
clamps generate turbulent flow, so that such resistances are somewhat increased 
when the flow is faster. 


Quantitative estimates of resistance and their effects on capillary pressure. The general re- 
lations are best indicated by utilizing the experiment just quoted as an example. The 
resistance values of each needle together with its connecting tube and tap was 105 units. 
Consequently in stage 1 the estimated resistances (after allowing for the temperature) 
were 33.7 for the portal and 101 units for the systemic subcircuit. The inflow into each 


capillary bed should have been 


101-16.2 . 101-12.3 . , 

' 33 y - and - — - respectively. 


These give theoretical 


flows of 2.51 and 0.8S ml/sec, or a total flow per minute of 203 as compared with an observed 
flow of 200 ml. There was a fall of pressure between portal capillaries and portal vein of 

5.7 mm, between portal and systemic vein of 1,8 mm, and between systemic capillaries and 
vein of 3.7 mm. The value of the respective venous resistances calculated from the esti- 
mated rate of flow and these pressures were 2.3, 0.7 and 4.1 respectively. The total venous 
resistance was in the portal 3.0 units, and in the systemic 4.1 units. 

In stage 2 (see table 1) conditions were little changed, except that venous pressures were 
lowered by loss of vascular contents into tissue fluid reservoirs, and equilibrium had not 
been fully attained. 

In stage 3 with reversal of arteriolar resistances and no change in venous resistance the 
value of the total resistance was changed from 27.1 units to 27.7 units. Since the pressure 

98 2 

gradient from artery to systemic vein was 98.2 mm., the flow should have been — ^ for the 

104 

98.2 

portal and for the systemic subcircuit or 0.94 and 2.6 ml/second respectively, giving a 

total flow of 212 ml. per minute (observed 206) . (The slight increase over previous values at 
a higher resistance depended on a refilling of the driving reservoir.) The pressure drop 
between the systemic capillaries and vein is then calculable as 2.6 X 4.1 mm., so that the 
systemic capillary pressure should have been 7.8 + 10.7 or 18.5 mm. The observed value 
was much greater, as might be anticipated, since the venous resistance would have been 
exaggerated by turbulence with the faster flow. On similar reasoning the pressure in the 
portal vein is by calculation 8.5 mm. (observed 8.6) and the pressure in the portal capillaries 

10.7 (observed 8.7). The resistance between the portal capillaries and portal vein should 
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be less than that calculated as the result of reduced turbulence. The agreement between 
theory and observation was therefore good. It is clear that failure to match changes in 
arteriolar resistance with parallel changes in venous resistance caused marked alterations 
in capillary pressure. 

The fluid e.xchanges complicating the picture when clamps 6 and 7 were released have 
already been considered on a qualitative basis. They need not be reiterated. 


Simulation of hemorrhage. The effect of venous resistance in modifying both 
capillary pressure and the circulation as a whole may be seen in experiments on 
“hemorrhage” with the connections to tissue fluid reservoirs closed, as shown in 
experiment 5 of figure 2 and table 1. The initial stage of 5 (1) was modified by 
“bleeding” 40 ml. The final result was a slight reduction in arterial pressure, a 
considerable reduction in capillary pressure and a great reduction in venous pres- 
sure. A marked emptying of the vein Avas very noticeable. This effect depended 
mainlj'^ on a loAA'ering of the Avhole basal pressure. The change in A’^enous pressure 
Avas not only proportionatety, but also absolutely, greater than in other parts of 
the system. In the record reproduced the temporary effect of loAA'ered peripheral 
resistance qn arterial pressure as fluid was AvithdraAA'n is indicated between points 
1 and 2, AA'hich alone are anatyzed in the table. At stage 3 an additional 33 ml. 
AA’^as being AA'ithdraAATi gradually and had proceeded about f to completion. The 
effect on arterial pressure was still small, though the veins had become A'-ery empty. 
(The exit tube from the pump throughout was set some 10 cm. beloAV the level 
of the balloon, so that diastolic pressure within the “pericardium” AA^as of the 
order of -7.5 mm. Hg.) It Avill be noted that capillar}’- pressures were ver}”- Ioav 
and venous pressures subatmospheric, yet the pump functioned Avell. Under 
normal coditions the pump action is but little affected by gravity, if the schema 
be tilted up or- down; under conditions such as those of stage 3 it becomes ex- 
tremely sensittye. Tilting the pump end up through an angle of 30° may cause 
the AA'hole action to cease, Avhile tilting in the opposite direction greatly aids it. 
These effects Avere not demonstrated in this particular experiment. The pump 
action Avas stopped. The basic pressure level regained after the second AA-ith- 
draAA’^al of fluid AV'as less than 2 mm. Hg. 

The resistances in the venous channels Avere then increased so as to raise capil- 
lary pressure during floAv. The record of stage 4 indicates the changes AA'hen the 
pump AA'as restarted after tliis readjustment. Initially the balloon aa'hs aa-cII 
filled, and arterial pressure AA’as raised to a good height in some 10 beats before 
the graphic record Avas started. Thereafter the circulation began to fail. Fluid 
Avas displaced into the capillary beds, as aa^cU as into the artery, thus depleting 
the veins beyond an effectiA'-e leA'-el. A vicious circle was dcA’-eloped and at stage 
5 conditions were as indicated in table 1 .(though the stroke A’^olume AA’as being 
reduced and the actual A^olume at this moment was uncertain). At this stage the 


clamps preventing entrance of tissue fluid AA’-ere released. In spite of this, A^enous 
pressure continued to fall and the arterial systolic pressure reached a leA'-el of 
74 mm., though capillary pressure appeared to be rising. A little later there Avas 
definite but slow recovery in all pressures as may be seen at stages 6 and / . At 
stage 7 the venous resistances were again lowered to about their previous level, 
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allowing the capillaiy filling to spread rapidly to other areas. The rapid re- 
covery to stage 8 occurred. The possible physiological significance of such re- 
actions is discussed later. The data make it abundantly clear that variations in 
venous resistance may have profound effects on a S 3 ’’stem such as that of the 
schema. 

Duplication of other physiological conditions. Before discussing the significance of the 
results, attention may be drawn to a few other records indicating the teaching value of 
the schema. 

Record 3 in stages 1 and 2 illustrate the effect of raising pressure in the “pericardium" 
by manipulating the level of the exit tube of the driving system. At stage 1 this level was 
10 cm. below that of the balloon inducing a diastolic negative pressure within the 
pericardium of some-7.5 mm. Hg. The venous resistances utilized were relatively high, 
so that the central veins were at low pressure and relatively empty. Raising pericardial 
pressure to the atmospheric level induced marked reduction of the output as indicated by 
the arterial pressure record shown in figure 2, experiment 3 (2). The record of experiment 
3 (3) was obtained on another occasion under somewhat similar conditions. It shows how 
changes in arterial pressure produced by variations in intrapericardial pressure may simu- 
late some types of respiratory variations of arterial pressure. It should be emphasized 
that such changes are not seen with moderate changes in intrapericardial pressure, when 
the veins are well filled and venous return is fully adequate , Only when the veins are badly 
filled are such effects readily produced. 

The records of experiment 4, stages 1 and 2, indicate the effect of arterial distensibility 
on the sytem. The records of stage 1 were obtained with an abnormally indistensible ar- 
terial system. For stage 2 the distensibility had been returned to its normal level. As 
arterial distensibility was increased the lowering of venous pressure by the pump was 
exaggerated. 

The record of experiment 4, stage 3, was obtained by merely releasing clamp 4 completely, 
thus allowing a marked "aortic regurgitation". The apparent stroke volume was 5.4 ml. 
The volume actually circulating may be estimated approximately from the known resistance 
and the pressure gradient; the difference represents pendulum fluid and it is given in brackets 
in table 1. A few pulses were recorded on a moderately fast drum to demonstrate that the 
distortion of the pressure changes was a diastolic phenomenon. The record of stage 4 of 
this same experiment shows the effect of a similar complete release of clamp 5 to give "mi- 
tral regurgitation". The other clamp had been closed. The values observed are given in 
table 1. 

An additional factor may be demonstrated though it is not illustrated in the figures. If 
the schema be warmed the viscosit j- of water is lowered, and the whole resistance is reduced, 
while the needles remain unaltered. The effect is mainly seen in increased pulse pressure 
and flow. 

Discussion. The importance of venous resistance in this regulation of capil- 
lary pressure has received little attention in the literature except from ICrogh 
(1929). He conceived of an automatic regulation through increase in venous 
resistance when flow is reduced and the veins partially collapse. "ViTiile this factor 
is undoubtedly important, it is difficult to believe it the sole mode of control. 
It is not reproduced in the schema. The schema also suffers from a failure to 
behave according to Starling’s law. The whole circulation is modified by the 
basic pressure to which it is filled, as was the schema described by Starr and 
Rawson (1936), but this does not reproduce the effect of filling on pump action. 

The effects of A’-enous resistance might be suspected of being exaggerated in the 
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schema; on the contrary they are probably minimized. Accepting as a standard 
Landis’ (1930) figures for resting pressure gradients in the rat, the normal pres- 
sure gradient from large arteries to the venous end of a capillar}'- is some 82 mm. 
The total resistance along the -vv'hole venous channel on such data would represent 
some 15 per cent of the total resistance of the circulation. In experiment 2 (1) 
the maximal venous resistance was 8.2 per cent of the total. In experiment 3 
(1) it was liigher, reaching, in the systemic subcircuit, 18.5 per cent of the total. 

Another effect of venous resistance is worth consideration. The initial effects 
of hemorrhage in the schema when capillary and venous pressures were allowed 
to fall as in experiment 5, stages 2 and 3, were less serious as far as “cardiac out- 
put” was concerned, than were those after venous resistance had been increased. 
If initially the arteriolar resistance had been lowered and arterial pressure had 
been allowed to fall, the fluid saA'ed from the arterial and capillaiy systems, and so 
made available to the veins, would have been even greater. Increasing the 
distention of the capillaries by increased venous resistance made the emptying 
of the veins critical. The sequence of events in this schema experiment cannot 
but be regarded as possibh^ illustrating in reverse the physiological changes 
demonstrated by Barcroft et al. (1944) in their analysis of the fainting reaction to 
hemorrhage. In their subjects a maintained blood pressure associated vith 
pronounced general vasoconstriction changed to local dilatation with a marked 
fall in pressure. Yet cardiac output increased. It seems possible that their 
later condition resembled that of experiment 5 (3) with the addition of local 
ai'teriolar dilatation. Such a state, while depriving the subject of resistance to 
gra\dty effects, might considerably lighten the task of the heart. 

The schema is also able to show the displacement of fluid from the portal 
system to the systemic veins which may be induced by simple increase in arteri- 
olar resistance in the portal system. It was for this purpose that Krogh devised 
his schema in 1912. 

The factors causing variations in central venous pressure in the circulation are 
difficult to analyze, while in the schema they may be more readily separated and 
identified. Failure of the pump invai-iably reduces the arterial-venous pressure 
gradient if the resistance is not changed, but the effect may be neutralized or 
reversed by an increase in resistance. The pressure level at which this gradient 
is set up is affected by the basic pressure to which the system is filled when at 
rest. The degree to which central venous pressure is lowered depends on the 
fluid displaced -from it to the arteries and is less the greater the capacity and dis- 
tensibility of the venous system. The level, at which capillary pressure is found 
on the pressure gradient between artery and vein, is determined by the ratio of 
the resistances central and distal to the capillary. The fluid balance at the capil- 
lary pressure level determines the intake or output of fluid and the summated 
effects of these exchanges in the two capillary systems determines the basic pres- 
sure level in the working state and so modifies the other pressures (as may be seen, 
for instance, in expt. 2 (5)). 

Emphasis need not be placed here on the evidence readily obtained in the 
schema of conditions in which pulse pressure changes give good indications of 
those in cardiac output, nor of other conditions, when the shape of the pulse 
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curve is altered, where such agreement is absent. vSuffice it to state that such a 
schema is able to teach a critical attitude towards mathematical deductions, pro- 
vided that the additional complexities introduced by viscous or plastic properties 
of blood be remembered. In conclusion the use of the schema as a method of 
\ralysis may be justified on the basis of its possibilities as a promoter of quanti- 
tative thought. Such analysis in the schema is beyond criticism, but in the cir- 
culation itself it can onty develop slowly. However, attempts at quantitative 
analysis, even if tentative and inaccurate, are worth more than hazy generalities 
that make no such attempt. 


SUMMARY 

, 1 . A schema is described in which the pump output is readity measured. Com- 
parison of this output with the overall pressure gradient allows calculation of the 
resistance to flow. This resistance consists of “arteriolar” and “venous” ele- 
ments; the former can be regulated and set at a desired level; the latter can be 
estimated quantitatively from the relative pressure gradients in the two parts 
of the system. The schematic capillary can exchange fluid with a fluid reservoir 
connected to it to allow investigation of the hydrodjmamic effects of such ex- 
change of fluid across a capillary wall. 

2. The schema demonstrates that changes in arteriolar resistance must be 
matched with equivalent changes in the venous resistance, if flow is to be directed 
into different channels without disturbance of the capillary pressure levels. 

3. The existence of fluid exchange between fluid reservoirs and the vascular 
system modifies but does not nullify such conclusions. 

4. A shift in the distribution of blood flow in the bodj’' is likely to be associ- 
ated with minor changes in capillary pressure and alterations in tissue fluid dis- 
tribution, but such changes are major, and not minor, unless venous resistance is 
regulated. 

5. The automatic control of venous I’esistance as the result of variations in 
frictional forces in the veins according to their degree of filling, a theorj’’ advanced 
by Krogh, is discussed briefly. The schema is not adapted for testing this 
hypothesis. 

6. Other physiological factors which may be demonstrated by the schema for 
teaching puiposes are mentioned. 

i . A plea is made for more quantitative analysis of the circulation, even when 
conditions make deductions relatively inaccurate, provided that conclusions be 
not drawn beyond the accuracy attainable. 
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A curious effect of heavy vitamin A administration is that it depresses basal 
metabolism (1). The mechanism thereof is not known but it seems to be associ- 
ated vdth the endocrine sj’^stem. This paper presents quantitative data on the 
effect of hea\^ vitamin A administration, alone and in combination mth thyrox- 
ine or thiouracil, on some metabolic and anatomic responses of white rats, 
together vuth attempts to interpret the interrelations. 

Methods. Metabolic and anatomic obser\’^ations were made on the following 
groups of white rats: controls; fed percomorph oil containing about 30,000 I.TJ. 
\dtamin A per day; injected 1 mgm. thyroxine per kgm. body Aveight at the be- 
ginning of each Aveekty e.xperiment; injected thyroxine and fed percomorph oil 
in the above dosages; fed thiouracil (feed contained 0.1 per cent thiouracil); 
thiouracil plus vitamin A; dinitrophenol 2.5 mgm. per kgm. body weight; dinitro- 
phenol plus vitamin A; partly and completely oxidized vitamin A. 

Results. The effect of Autamin A, of thyroxine, and of combinations of the 
tAvo on basal metabohsm are graphed in figure 1 and the effects on th3’'roid size 
are listed in table 1. 

Figure 1 shows that Autamin A in large doses depresses the rate of ox5''gen 
consumption of normallj'-fed rats bj'’ about 10 per cent ; and it depresses the metab- 
ohsm of the thyroxine-injected rats b}’’ about 20 per cent. These results haA^e 
been confirmed bj” repeating the experiments several times. 

Feeding potassium iodide lowered slightly the metabolism in the normal but 
not in the thj^roxine-treated rats. 

Table 1 shoAvs that the rats that received the excess A'itamin A supplement 
had smaller thju’oids than those that did not get the vitamin A supplement. 
The males AA'ere affected someAvhat less by the vitamin A than the females or the 
castrated males. The sex difference, hoAA'ever, Avas not great. 

“Completelj^ oxidized” vitamin A (air bubbled through the hot oil for 6 hrs.) 
had no effect; but “partly oxidized” vitamin A (air bubbled 1 to 2 hrs.) exerted 
the thyroid-reducing effect. 

Discussion. Table 1 and figure 1 demonstrate in a quantitative manner that 
excess vitamin A depresses the metabolic rate and reduces the thyroid size of 
normal, thiouracil-treated and thyroxine-treated rats. VTiat are the mech- 
anisms of these effects? 

Belasco and Murlin (2) suggested that since Adtamin A has a double bond, it 
may become iodinated and reheve certain hyperthyroid conditions, such as 
increased metabolic rate, as do some other iodine compounds. This suggestion 

I India Government Scholar. 
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was tested by feeding potassium iodide to the thyroxine-treated rats. The 
potassium iodide depressed slightly the metabolic rate of the controls but not 
of those treated with thyroxine. 

We should like to suggest that when vitamin A is fed in excess, its double bond 
takes up the iodine from the thyroxine, thus rendering the thyroxine ineffective 
and thereby reducing the metabolic rate. The iodinated vitamin A so formed 
may, however, depress the secretion of the anterior pituitary thyrotrophic hor- 
mone as thyroxine does, and thus diminish thyroid size. This seems to explain 
quite simply how excess vitamin A reduces thyroid size (table 1) by depressing 

TABLE 1 


The influence of vitamin A, thyroxine, thiouracil, and dinitrophenol on thyroid weight 


SUBJECT 

NQ. 1 
OF 1 
RATS 1 

AVERAGE 

BODY 

WEIGHT 

1 

TBYKOIV WEIoar JIGM. PER 100 
grams body MT. 

DE- 
CREASE , 
IN 1 
THY- 
ROID i 
WEIGHT 

STATIST. 

SIGNIF. 

Aver. 

Stand. 

dev. 

Range 



Sram 



1 



Control, female 

10 

148.5 

10.05 

1.329 

7.34-11.98 



Vitamin A, female 

10 1 

1 

147.3 

6.57 ' 

1.030 

4.87- 8.61 

35 

38* 

Thiouracil, female 

10 

138.7 

34.23 

4.654 

28.27-40.49 



Thiouracil plus vitamin A, 








female 

10 

170.4 

1 

27.48 

4.125 

23.11-37.19 

20 

11* 

Control, male 

i 

i 8 

208.5 

8.18 

0.248 

7.21- 9.31 



Vitamin A, male 

s 

228.0 

5.72 

0.102 

5.33- 6.27 

30 

61* 

Dinitrophenol, male 

8 

179.1 

5.22 

0.171 

4.45- 6.20 



Dinitrophenol plus vitamin 



1 



i 


A, male 

6 

183.3 

4.81 

0.122 

4.38- 5.62 

i 7 

2(N.S.) 

Control, castrated 

1 

1 10 

158.4 

1 7.42 

0.079 

6.96- 7.80 



Vitamin A, castrated 

7 

206.6 

4.86 

0.117 

4.43- 5.50 

36 

256* 


* There is less than one chance in one hundred trials that the differences between thy- 
roid weights could have arisen by chance. The tests for significance were made by means 
of Snedecor’s Tables (see Snedecor, G. W., Statistical methods, p. 174, 1937). 

N.S. = not significant, 

the production of thyrotrophic hormone; and hoiv it depresses the metabolic 
rate (fig. 1) by inactivating the thyroxine. 

Other simple explanations may be suggested which, however, may be criticised. 
For instance, the recent dramatic developments in the field of anti-vitamins, 
as illustrated by the effectiveness of the sulfonamides and related substances 
in displacing essential vitamins, suggests that excess vitamin A may act analo- 
gously as an anti-thyroid. Vitamin A in excess may displace thyroxine from 
metabolically essential systems and thus reduce the metabolic rate. The 
thyroxine thus set free will depress the production of thjwotrophic hormone and 
therefore reduce thyroid size. The objection to this theory is that excess vitamin 
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A also decreases the thyroid size of thiouracil-fed rats (table 1), that is, when the 
thj'roxine stores were presumably exhausted. This objection does not hold in 
the preceding theory in which it is assumed that the iodinated vitamin A, not 
the thyroxine, depresses the secretion of thjwotrophic hormone and therefore 
reduces the thyroid size. We are attempting to determine the effects of iodi- 
nated vitamin A on thyrotrophic hormone secretion, that is, on thyroid size. 



Fig. 1. Influence of vitamin A, thyro.xine and thyroxine plus vitamin A administration 
on oxygen’ consumption. The thyroxine was injected once, at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, at the rate of 1 nigm. per kgm. body weight. The vitamin A was fed daily, in the form 
of percomorph oil, at the rate of 30,000 I.U. per rat per day. 

Other, more far-fetched, e.xplanations come to mind. For instance, since vita- 
min A has an unsaturated linkage, it may act as a redox perhaps as a part of 
an electron-transfer system and compete with some oxidative enzyme. The 
vitamin A may thus depress tissue oxidation indirectly and reduce the metabohc 
rate, just as if the thyroid function were depressed. This hypothesis, was tested, 
rather crudely, by partly oxidizing the vitamin A as previously explained, when 
it continued to depress the thyroid size; but if the vitamin A was completely 
oxidized, the thyroid-depressing effect was lost. 

Having established the fact that vitamin A depresses the metabolism-stimu- 
lating effect of thyroxine one wonders whether vitamin A might not similarly 
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depress the metabolism-stimulating effect of dinitrophenol. This idea was 
subjected to experimental test but could not be demonstrated perhaps because, 
imlike thyroxine, dinitrophenol acts veiy rapidty. Moreover (3), dinitrophenol 
is toxic, it blocks normal glycogen synthesis and upsets the normal course of the 
metabolic sequence. 


STOIMAKY 

1. Hea^y vitamin A medication, while allowing normal growth of the rats, 
depressed their basal metabolism and reduced the weight of their thyroids. The 
excess vitamin A also depressed the tlyroid size of thiouracil-treated rats. 

2. Heavy vitamin A medication tends to neutralize the increased metabolic 
effect of thyroxine injection. 

3. \^Tiile potassium iodide decreased somewhat the metabohc rate of control 
rats, it did not decrease the metabolism of the thyroxine-treated rats. 

4. Partly oxidized — ^but not fully oxidized — ^\utamm A reduced the thyroid 
size. 

5. Several theories are suggested for the observed effects of excess vitamin A 
ingestion in depressing the metabolic rate and thyroid size; the simplest is that 
the thyroxine iodine is taken up by the double bond of the vitamin A. This 
reaction removes the metaboUsm-stimulating effects of thyroxine and the re- 
sulting iodinated vitamin A, Uke thyroxine, depresses pituitary thyrotrophic 
hormone secretion, thereby reducing the thyroid size. 
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Influences of the adrenal cortex on renal management of water and electrolytes 
and of the neurohjT>ophysis on water exchange have been studied for a con- 
siderable period of 3 ’’ears; onl}’’ recently have appeared sj’^stematic studies of vari- 
ous endocrine influences on glomerular filtration ratesS on tubular excretion and 
reabsorption of certain organic solutes, on renal circulation- and on daily lirine 
output. 

We have reported (1) (8) (9) that vdthin a few days after total or simple hypo- 
phj’-sectomy® both Diodrast (D) and inulin plasma clearances drop to 50-60 per 

* Recipients of a grant-in-aid from the Commonwealth Fund. 

- In the dog, the term “glomerular filtration rate” refers to creatinine, inulin or mannitol 
plasma clearance. We have proposed (1) that diodrast (D) plasma clearance X 1.2 is a 
better measure of renal plasma flow than is D plasma clearance. This was based on the pre- 
mise that 

inulin plasma clearance D whole blood clearance ,x Vn 

inulin plasma e.xtraction D whole blood extraction 

is a true mesure of renal plasma flow; the renal plasma flow so obtained averaged 1.19 times 
as great as D plasma clearance. This premise is valid provided (a) the renal vein blood 
collections are technically perfect and representative of the mean values throughout the 
clearance periods, and (b) the observed plasma hematocrit fraction, Vp, is representative 
of that of all the blood passing through the kidney during the clearance period. We also 
reported (2) that the D plasma renal extraction ratio at low plasma levels averaged 0.74; 
it is our present belief that our higher values, 0.85, are more nearly correct than is our 
average of 0.74, where values as low as 0.61 were included. This belief is based on the facts 
(a) that any conceivable error, either in renal vein blood collection and handling or inherent 
in the preparation, could work only toward creating an erroneously low observed extraction 
ratio, and (b) that several of our lower values were obtained at plasma I levels between 6 
and 13 mgm. per 100 cc., and on subsequent findings (3) of 0.S4 for D and (4) of 0.S7 for para- 
amino hippurate (PAH) on similar preparations. This belief is further supported by the 
findings (5) that directlj^ observed renal blood flow in the dog averages onlj^ 10 per cent 
higher than that calculated from PAH clearances and hematocrit readings and (6) that 
PAH plasma extraction ratios in man averaged 0.88; the identity of D and PAH plasma 
clearances indicates identity of their renal extraction ratios. The question of whether D 
and PAH plasma clearances by normal kidneys should be multiplied by 1.19-1.20 (1), by 
1.15 (3) (4), or by 1.10 (5) is, of course, of minor importance as compared with that of 
possibly large and varying corrections for abnormal kidnej^s; in this paper we are therefore 
simply presenting the data on D plasma clearances, with the belief that they are about 90 
per cent of renal plasma flows. 

’ Total hypophysectomy is complete removal or destruction of all divisions of the hy- 
pophysis, including median eminence and stalk; simple hypophysectomy is cutting of the 
stalk with removal of the dependent gland, leaving pars tuberalis, median eminence and 
proximal stump of stalk. Denervation of neurohypophysis is eventually functionally 
equivalent to removal of all the neurohypophysis, including median eminence and stalk. 
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cent of normal and remain there permanently; filtration fraction remains normal. 
The drop in D clearance is not due to a drop in renal extraction of D, which 
remains normal. Maximum tubular excretion of diodrast, D Tm, drops within a 
few days to 50 per cent of normal, with a further decline to 20-30 per cent of 
normal nuthin a few weeks, where it remains pennanently. There is no signifi- 
cant change in plasma or blood volumes when calculated on the basis of ' pre- 
operative weights, although there is a fall on the basis of weights at the time of 
observation. There is no increase and frequently a decrease of 10-15 mm. Hg 
in systolic and diastolic pressures by the auscultatorj’- method. 

With denervation of neurohypophysis® (7) (9) (puncture) there is an immediate 
slight (10-15 per cent) rise above nonnal in D and in inulin or creatinine plasma 
clearances, followed by a slight (20-25 per cent) fall below normal at 4 to 6 weeks, 
followed by a return reaching to or almost to nonnal by 6 months. Urea plasma 
clearances follow creatinine but with somewhat larger percentile changes; by 6 
months urea clearance has returned to or almost to normal. Plasma urea rises 
to 50-100 per cent above normal during the first few weeks but has returned to 
or almost to normal by 6 months. Within a few days following puncture, D Tm 
may fall slightly (20-30 per cent) but returns to normal within a few weeks and 
remains there permanently. These transitory falls in renal plasma flow, in glo- 
merular filtration rate and in D Tm, with recovery within a few weeks, are as- 
cribed to slight operative reversible damage to the pars distalis. There is no 
change in plasma or blood volume. 

Anterior lobe extracts (11) increase D and inulin clearances and D Tm in nor- 
mal, in simple hj’pophysectomy and in total hypophysectomy dogs and in punc- 
ture dogs, with greater increases in the hjTpophysectomy dogs, where these func- 
tions were depressed, than in normals or punctures; there was no significant 
difference in responses of dogs mth simple as compared ■v\dth total hjqiophysec- 
tomy. Thyroid, 0.1 gram/kilo/ daj’- orally, brings on a slight rise in D and inulin 
, clearances in nonnal and puncture dogs, and greater rises (up to 60 per cent 
increase in inulin and 100 per cent in D) in both tj’pes of hjqiophysectomized 
animals. It increases D Tm in normal and puncture dogs by 25-50 per cent, 
with much greater increases (up to several lumdred per cent) in both types of 
hypophysectomized dogs. The finding of normal functions in pimcture dogs, 
vdth a regression of thyroid due to loss of basophils (12), is consistent -with the 
view that the normally exhibited influence of the thyroid on these renal functions 
is not great. Adrenal cortical extract produced little or no change in D and 
inulin clearances in all dogs except punctures, where there was a slight increase; 
D Tm was unchanged or slightly decreased in all types. 

Phlorluzin, 0.2 gram per kilo subcutaneously, which raises glucose clearance to 
about 85 per cent that of inulm clearance in unanesthetized dogs, has no effect 
on renal plasma flow as deteimined by renal extractions of inulin or D, lowers D 
plasma clearance even at low plasma levels, lowers D Tm to about 60 per cent of 
normal and slightly lowers inulin clearance; the tubular transport of D at both 
high and low plasma levels is about 60 per cent of normal. All phlorhizin obser- 
vations were on normal unanesthetized dogs (10). 

There is no significant effect on creatinine or D clearances in normal female 
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dogs on daily administration of 100 mgm. or more of testosterone propionate; D 
Tm showed a large and prompt rise, the effect outlasting the period of adminis- 
tration by a greatly variable period. Daily outputs of both sodium and potas- 
sium were decreased; blood pressure was unchanged (13). 

In man, either with normal or with impaired kidney function, testosterone or 
testosterone propionate did not affect mannitol or PAH clearances, or glucose or 
PAH Tm (14). Pregnenalone (Schering) had no effect on the above functions in 
man, nor did orchiectomy in 4 men. Daily administration of 4 to 6 mgm. of a 
estradiol benzoate to 4 women did not affect mannitol or PAH clearances or glu- 
cose or PAH Tm, but ascorbic acid Tm was diminished (15). Wlien a estradiol 
benzoate is given to female dogs the renal load of ascorbic acid necessary to 
achieve Tm is increased, but with sufficiently increased load normal ascorbic acid 
Tm values are still obtained; creatinine clearance is slightly increased. Tubular 
reabsorption of ascorbic acid at low and moderate plasma levels is decreased, 
increasing clearance (IG). Large doses of thyroid by mouth, or thyroxin 20-40 
mgm. daily to nomial female dogs, increase creatinine clearance and glucose and 
D Tm (17). ThjToid administration (5 grams dailj^ increases creatinine clearance 
in normal, latent pohniric and pol 5 ’-uric dogs to about the same degree, although 
the inci'ease in daily urine output is much greater in the two latter groups; it 
raises glucose Tm and diminishes the anti-diuretic effect of pituitrin (18). 

The present paper reports observations on D and inulin plasma clearances and 
on D Tm in female dogs as affected by thju’oidectomy, by ovariectomy and by 
adrenal insufficienc}'’; the effects of various endocrine administrations on some of 
these animals were also followed. Some observations of the effect of simplehypo- 
physectomy on cardiac output are also given. The procedures for carrying out 
the clearances and Tm and the chemical methods used have'been noted (9); 
serum sodium was determined according to Butler and Tuthill (19), chlorides 
according to Sendroy (20), cholesterol by a modification of Bloor’s method (21) 
and nonprotein nitrogen b}'' a micro Kjeldahl Avith direct Nesslerization. 

Thyroidectomy. Observations AA’ere made on 2 dogs before operation and at 
interA^als thereafter, up to 13 months, including periods of thyroid (Parke, Davis 
and Co.) feeding and of anterior lobe extract* administration. The results are 
given in table 1. 

There is seen to be a small but probably significant fall in D plasma clearance, 
the values about 8 months after thyroidectomy being 86 and 75 per cent of normal 
in the 2 cases and remaining there for the several additional months of obser- 
vation. Inulin plasma clearance is not significantly changed, although K34 may 
show’ some decrease. Diodrast Tm falls significantly but later rises so that a 
year after operation it is only slightl}’’ beloAV the preoperative value; the effect 
is far less than that produced bj^ h 3 '■pophysectom 3 ^ Thyroid administration (0.1 
gram/kilo/daj’^ orally) to these thyroidectomized dogs restored D plasma clear- 
ance to normal, had but little effect on inulin clearance and significantly raised 
D Tm. The effect on D clearance is greater than it is in normal dogs and less 

’ This extract, Preloban, and the diodrast were given us by the Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany. 
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than in hypophysectomized dogs; the effect on inulin clearance compares with 
that in normal dogs and is less than in hypophysectomized dogs; and the effect 
on D Tm is about the same as in noimals but less than in hypophysectomized 
dogs (11). It ivill be noted that the dose of thyroid used here and in (11) is about 
I to i of that found by other workers (17) (18) to produce larger increases in 
creatinine clearance and in glucose and D Tm. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of thyroidectomy on some renal functions 


DOG K30 

DOG K34 

Date 

D clearance 

Inulin 

clearance 

D Tm 

Date 

1 D clearance 

1 

Inulin 

clearance 

D Tm 

12/31/43 

normal 

' cc,lmin./M^ 

376 

111.0 

! 

mgm. 

I/minJM- 

22.07 

t 

12/15/43 

1 normal 

1 

1 cc,fmin./M^ 
270.0 

cc,/min.f2I* 

69.5 

1 mgm. 

1 7/min./Af* 

22.14 

1/ 7/44 
normal j 

397 

121.3 ' 

25.54 • 

12/23/43 

normal 

305.9 

95.3 

23.13 

1/11/44 — Total thjToidectomy 

1/11/44 — Total thyroidectomy 

4/ 4/44 

317.5 

98.2 ' 

14.6 

3/21/44 

275.7 

56.8 

19.45 

9/20/44 

331.4 

114.2 

21.4 

6/ 6/44 

224.0 

1 

78.3 

14.52 

10/ 3/44 through 10/11/44 — 0.1 gram 

9/13/44 

216.4 

84.4 

17.61 

10/12/44 

392.0 1 

/ivUU/UUJ 

100.8 

30.7 1 

] 

1 

1 9/19/44 through 9/27/44 — 0.1 gram de- 

12/ 8/44 

331.1 

101.8 

21.6 

j 

9/28/44 

285.5 

90.6 

22.81 

12/13/44 through 12/21/44—225 units 

1/17/45 

217.5 

63.0 

18.08 

12/22/44 j 366.1 

j 102.1 1 25.9 

1/21/45 through 2/1/45 225 units Prelo- 

U /J..,. 

12/27/44 1 
ban/da; 
1/ 5/45 ' 

hroughl/4, 

V 

332/4 

/45 — 225 uni 

89.7 

ts Prelo- 

25.96 

UilU/ UH,) 

2/ 2/45 

320.5 

96.1 

19.84 


Anterior lobe administration had no significant effect on D or inulin clearance 
in K30 ; there was a possibly significant rise in D Tm. In K34 it produced signifi- 
cant rises in D and inulin plasma clearances, with no significant effect on D Tm. 
These inconsistent effects of anterior lobe administration to thyroidectomized 
dogs may be compared with the consistently large increases in D and inulin clear- 
ances and in D Tm produced by anterior, lobe administration to normal and to 
hypophysectomized dogs (11), indicating that a considerable part of the response 
of normal and of hypophysectomized dogs to anterior lobe administration may 
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l)G duG to its tli3'^rotropic fiction, or that the presence of thyroid hormone may 
hbet the action of a postulated “renotropic” hormone. 

Ovariectomy. Observations were made on 2 dogs before bilateral ovariectomy, 
and at intervals after operation up to about a j^ear. The operation was without 
effect on D or inulin clearances or on D Tm. The results are given in table 2. 

Adrenal insufficiency. In 5 female dogs an attempt was made to produce 
chronic and progressive adrenal insufficiency by wrapping the left adrenal in silk 
and subsequently removing the right adrenal; in only 1 case, K70, was the desired 
end accomplished. The findings on this dog and on 1 dog, K31, in which the 
original plan failed to produce adrenal insufficiency and in which removal of the 

TABLE 2 


Effect of bilateral ovariectomy on some renal fimclions 


DOG K2S 

DOC K28 

Date 

D clearance 

Inulin 

clearance 

DTm 

Date 

D clearance 

Inulin 

clearance 

DTm 

11/26/43 

normal 

225.8 

cc./min./iti 

82.3 

tngm. 

I/min./M* 

11.91 ! 

1 

1 

i 

4/ 8/43 
normal 

cc./min./lt- 

221.1 

cc./min./il' 

73.1 

mgm. 

Ilmin.lM- 

22.41 

12/ 8/43 — bilateral ovariectomy 

11/12/43 

normal 

250.1 

1 

66.9 * 

! 

26.38 

4/ 9/44 

218.7 

70.4 

14.80 

12/ 8/43 — bilateral ovariectomy 

10/ 5/44 

202.4 

70.2 

12.65 

2/ 5/44 

225.9 

63.3 

24.41 

10/19/44 

199.0 

78.2 

1 

5/31/44 

280.5 

78.3 

22.40 

11/ 9/44 

212.2 

83.9 

— 

10/25/44 

235.6 

75.6 

27.32 


second adrenal was finally carried out, are shown in table 3. Evidence for devel- 
opment of adrenal insufficiency was obtained bj’’ observing food intake and 
general condition and b 3 '' following plasma nonprotein nitrogen. No preoper- 
ative observations were obtained on K70. 

On 4/5/44 K 70 showed definite signs of adrenal insufficienc 3 ’’; the D and inulin 
clearances and D Tm were far below average normal values. 

Administration of adrenal cortical extract (Upjohn) (ACE) raised inulin 
clearance but was without effect on D clearance and D Tm. Continued adminis- 
tration of cortical extract plus desox 3 ’'corticosterone acetate in oil (Doca) (Roche 
Organon, Inc.) raised D clearance and still further raised inulin clearance but 
D Tm remained unchanged. Since the beginning of replacement. therapy on 
4/5/44, after the first set of observations, the dog had appeared to be in good 
condition, had good food intake and normal non-protein nitrogen and was quite 
active; there is no knowledge of the dog’s general condition and food intake after 
the experiment of 4/26/44; she was found dead on the morning of 4/27/44. 













































TABLE 3 

Effects of adrenal insufficiency on some renal functions 




INUUN 1 




PLASMA 

USMAUKS 

mi 

CLEARAKCE| 

1 

DTm 

FLASIJA 

NPN 

PLASMA 

Cl 

CHOLES- 

TEROL 


Dog K70 


10/20/43 Left adrenal wrapped in silk 
1/ 3/44 Bight adrenalectomy 

4/ 5/44 Dog not eating well, weak 

cc./ 

I mtn./M' 

ISS 

cej 

42.5 ■ 

mgm. 1/ 

1 min./ll' 

5.69 

1 mgm./ 
100 cc. 

61 

' mEqJL. 

\ 

117 

1 

mgm./ 
100 cc. 

98 

4/ 5/44 Through 4/17/44 5 cc. ACE 
twice daily 

4/13/44 

■ 

63. S 

5.41 

29 


139 

4/18/44 Through 4/26/44 1 mgm. 

Doca in mornings; 2 cc. 
ACE in afternoons. 
Daily food intake good 

4/26/44 

1 

244 ' 

72. S 

5.79 I 

! 

24 

123 

100 

4/27/44 Dog found dead in cage in 
morning 

i 







Dog K31 


2/ 3/44 Normal 

2/ 9/44 Normal 

m 

89.5 

73.2 

21.4 

23.3 


PLASMA 

Na 

151 

2/11/44 Left adrenal wrapped in silk 
3/ 1/44 Right adrenalectomy 

5/ 5/44 

7/13/44 1 

9/ 7/44 

325 

315 

373 

1 

15.5 

14.1 

20.1 

24 

41 

28 

146 

233 

104 

5/18/45 Plasma volume 44.5 cc./ ■ 
kilo; blood volume 91.2 
cc./kilo 1 

5/23/45 

296 

76.1 

19.6 

30 

146 

153 

6/ 5/45 Left adrenalectomy 

6/ 4/45 Through 6/17/45 6 mgm. 

Doca and 150 units Pre- 
loban in mornings; 4 cc. 
ACE in afternoons ' 

6/ S/45 

6/12/45 1 

1 

1 

2S6 

1 

91.5 

1 

20.1 

29 

22 



6/18/45 Through morning of 6/22/45 
150 units Preloban in 
mornings ; Doca and ACE 
discontinued 

6/19/45 

6/20/45 

6/21/45 

6/22/45 Plasma volume 43.8 cc./ 
kilo; blood volume 86 
cc./kilo; 

197 

94 

7.3 

22 

31 

42 

52 

i 

134 
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TABLE 3— Concluded 


REMAllKS 

D * 

CLEARANCE 

INULIN 
; CLEARANCE 

. DTm 

PLASMA 

NPN 

PLASMA 

Cl 

PLASMA 

CHOLES- 

TEROL 

S cc. ACE and G mgm. Doca 
after experiment 

G/23/45 Through G/30/45 G mgm. 

Doca and 150 units Pre- 
loban in mornings; 4 cc. 
ACE in afternoons 

G/28/45 

cc./ 

min./M' 

182 

cc./ 

min./il'- 

79 

mgm. 7/ 
min./U'- 

5.15 

mgm./ 
100 cc. 

30 

mEq./L. 

mgm.f 
100 cc. 

7/ 1/45 Through 7/9/45 G mgm. 

Doca and 4 cc. ACE 
daily; Preloban discon- 
tinued 

7/ G/45 

221 

70.4 

8.63 

31 



7/10/45 Through 7/14/45 12.5 mgm. 

Doca and 8 cc. ACE daily 

7/14/45 

179 

1 

71.7 

4.31 

37 

. 147 

108 

7/15/45 Through 7/20/45 12.5 mgm. 

Doca and 8 cc. ACE in 
mornings; 150 units Pre- 
loban in afternoons 

7/20/45 

197 

62.7 

8.12 

50 



7/21/45 Through 7/25/45 0 mgm. 

Doca and 4 cc. ACE dail}' 
7/25/45 4 pellets of desoxycortico- 
sterone acetate (125 mgm. 
/pellet) implanted sub- 
cutaneouslj' 

7/2G/45 Through 7/28/45 2 mgm. 

Doca and 2 cc. ACE daily 

8/ 4/45 

9/28/45 

263 

74 

13.8 

29 

34 


,63 

10/ 8/45 Through 10/2G/45 225 units 
Preloban daily 

lO/lG/45 Dog went into collapse 
during D Tm, blood sugar 
25 mgm./lOO cc. 

308 

111 


22 

147 

55 

10/26/45 450 cc. 5% glucose orally 
at beginning of e.xperi- 
ment. Dog went into 
collapse during attempted 
D Tm 

1/ 6/46 165 days after implanting 
pellets dog died; no trace 
of pellets found at autopsy 
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Dog K31 failed to develop any evidence of adrenal insufficiency after wrapping 
of left adrenal and removal of right; she was followed for 15 months and con- 
tinued to appear normal and to show normal blood chemistry. During this 
period D and inulin clearances and D Tm remained normal, except for a tempo- 
rary fall in D Tm. On 6/5/45 the second adrenal was removed and the dog 
maintained as shown in table 3. On 6/12/45, while the dog was being main- 
tained on Doca and ACE, with Preloban also given, the values remained normal. 
On 6/18/45 adrenal replacement therapy was discontinued, with Preloban admin- 
istration continuing. On 6/22/45, after 5 days without replacement therapy, 
there was definite evidence of adrenal insufficiency, and D clearance was some- 
what reduced, with a marked reduction in D Tm, while inulin clearance remained 
noimal. This shows, as would be expected, that anterior lobe administration 
does not check the development of adrenal insufficiency in the adrenalectomized 
dog. It shows further that in adrenal insufficiency anterior lobe extract cannot 
elevate D clearance and D Tm, as it does in the noimal and in the hypophysec- 
tomized dog (11). On 6/22/45, after the clearance experiment, adrenal replace- 
ment therapy was again begun, with Preloban continued, continuing through 
6/30/45; values remained depressed on 6/28/45. From 7/1/45 through 7/14/45 
adrenal therapy was continued, without Preloban administration; values re- 
mained depressed on 7/6/45 and 7/14/45. From 7/15/45 through 7/20/45 Pre- 
loban was again added to the adrenal replacement therapy; values remained 
depressed on 7 /20 /45. It appears that the adrenal replacement therapy afforded 
by the daily administrations indicated in the table is not adequate to restore the 
depressed values to normal nor to peimit the animal to respond in. the normal 
fashion to anterior lobe administration, although the same or less replacement 
therapy had sufficed to keep the dog from going into insufficiency. 

On 7/25/45 4 pellets of desoxycorticosterone acetate® of 125 mgm. each were 
implanted subcutaneously. On 9/28/45 D clearance and D Tm were definitely 
raised above the values shown on the daily replacement therapy. From 10/8/45 
through 10/26/45 Preloban was added; on 10/16/45 D and inulin clearances were 
restored to noimal; attempts to measure D Tm on this date and on 10/26/45 
were unsuccessful. We believe that D Tm values on 10/16/45 and on 10/26/45 
would have been as high as or higher than on 9/28/45. These findings show that 
subcutaneously implanted desoxycorticosterone acetate pellets afford adequate 
replacement therapy for the adrenalectomized dog, whereas dailj’- subcutaneous 
administration of Doca and of ACE, with or without Preloban added, did not, so 
far as D and inulin clearances and D Tm values are concerned. As the pellets 
were depleted the dog developed adrenal insufficienc 3 ’' and died unexpectedly on 
1/6/46, no further observations being made during this second and final period 
of insufficiency. 

These observations show that a sufficient degree of adrenal insufficiency lowers 
D and inulin clearances and D Tm as much as does hypophysectomy; indeed, 
there is no reason to doubt that observations during the terminal phases of insuffi- 
ciency would show even greater depression than is seen in hypophysectomized 
animals. 

' These pellets were given us by Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
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Anterior lobe administration did not raise the renal functions under discussion 
during adrenal insufficiency (table 3, K31, 6/22/45) nor during the replacement 
therapy afforded by daily administration of Doca and ACE (table 3, 6/28/45 and 
7/20/45), but did during more adequate replacement therapy by. pellets (table 
3, 10/16/45). Daily administration of ACE did not raise these functions in 
hypophysectomized dogs (11). This raises the question as to ivhether adequate 
adrenal replacement therapy, by pellets, would restore these functions in the 
hypoph 5 ’’sectomized dog; this experiment has not yet been done. 

Effect of simple hypophysectomy on cardiac output.^ The effect of simple h 3 qjo- 
physectomj’- on cardiac output has been determined in a series of 5 dogs. Cardiac 
output measurements were made by the Fick method on dogs under sodium 
pentobarbital. Mixed venous blood was obtained by right ventricular puncture 
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Fig. 1. Effect of hypophysectomj" on cardiac output. 


tlirough the chest wall, arterial blood by puncture of the femoral artery. Blood 
samples were drawn under oil with syringes and ox 3 'gen content determined in 
duplicate with the Van Sl 3 ’’ke manometric apparatus. Rate of ox 3 ’’gen consump- 
tion was determined b 3 '^ a modified small Roth-Benedict apparatus, using a face 
mask. In all cases determinations were made before operation and at intervals 
after simple hypoph 3 '^sectomy. The results are seen in figure 1. 

Within a few days after simple hypophysectomy, cardiac output falls to 50-80 
per cent of normal, with usuall 3 ’' a further fall so that in about 3 weeks it is 50-60 
per cent of normal. There is no further fall, at least up to 4 months. 

Discussion. It is recognized that, due to the time-consuming nature of these 
experiments, the number of observations is not as great as seems desirable. ^ On 
some points the results are sufficiently clear cut to permit definite conclusions, 
on others they are merely suggestive. Table 4 gives a resum6 of the directional 
changes found. 

There is no doubt that (a) hypophysectomy, simple or total, consistently pro- 

' Dr. H. W. Fischer of the Department of Surgery aided us in some of these experiments. 
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duces large falls in D and inulin clearances and in D Tm, the last showing the 
greatest percentage fall; (b) the fall in D clearance means fall in renal plasma 
flow, since renal extraction of D is not changed; (c) the falls come on within a few 
days after hypophysectomy and are permanent. The findings of figure 1 of the 
present paper show that cardiac output also falls, and to about the same degree as 

TABLE 4 


A resume of the effects of certain endocrine influences on D and inulin clearances and on 

D Tm in the dog 


1 

2 

1 

3 

NONE 

ANTERIOR 1 
LOBE 

i 

5 

TSYROID 

6 

ACE 

7 

ACE ■ 
PLUS DOCA 

8 

DESOXYCORTI- 

COSTERONE 

ACETATE 

PELLETS 

Normal 

1 D clearance 
Inulin clearance 

D Tm 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Increase 1 
Increase i 

1 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

No effect 

No effect or 
increase 
No effect 

1 


Hypophy- 
sectomy, 
simple or 
total 

D clearance I 

Inulin clearance ' 
D Tm 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase ■ 
Increase 
Increase ' 

j 

1 

Increase 
Increase 
Increase j 

No effect 
No effect 
No effect 

1 


Puncture 

D clearance 

Inulin clearance 
DTm 

Normal or 
increase 
Normal 
Normal or 
increase 

Increase 

j 

Increase j 
Increase ! 

Increase j 

Increase 
Increase j 

1 

No effect or 
increase 
No effect 
No effect 

1 


Thyroid- 

ectomy 

D clearance 
Inulin clearance 
DTm 

Decrease 
Normal or 
decrease 
Decrease 

No effect or 
slight 
increase 

Increase 

No effect or 
increase 
Increase 




Ovariectomy 

D clearance 
Inulin clearance 
DTm 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

1 


1 



Adrenal in- 
sufficiency 

D clearance 
Inulin clearance 
DTm 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

No effect 
No effect 

No effect 


No effect 
Increase 

No effect 

Prevents 

further 

decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


The effects on D and inulin clearances and on D Tm of various operations on the endocrine sj’stem, and of the 
endocrine administrations of the top horizontal line to the different types of dogs in column 1 are shown; the effects 
designated in columns 4 to 8 are wdth respect to the conditions in column 3. This table cannot present all the facts, 
as variations with time and the different magnitudes of response to various procedures. In general, it shoe's the 
directional changes of the late effects. 


renal blood flow. Fall in rate of oxygen consumption approximately equalled 
fall in cardiac output. 

The renal functions studied here have been taken both because of inherent 
interest in endocrine influences on the kidney and because they afford a means for 
quantitative measurements of the degree of various endocrine deficiencies and 
replacements and their interreiationships. Some questions are answered and 
others are raised by the findings in hypophysectomized animals. The fact that 
the findings are essentially the same after simple as after total h 3 rpophysectomy 
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shows that loss of neurohj^pophysis is not of primary importance. We may also 
be sure that loss of thyrotropic hormone is not the principal reason for the fall in 
these values in the hjTophysectomized dog, since the falls resulting from total 
th3U’oidectomy are much less than those seen with hypophysectomy. On the 
other hand, the presence of thyroid honnone does play a part; this is further 
shown by the findings that anterior lobe administration, capable of causing large 
increases in these values in the noi-mal and in the hj^pophysectomized dog, has 
little or no effect on the thyroidectomized dog, and that thyroid administration 
raises the values in normal, in hj^pophysectomized and in thjToidectomized dogs. 
We can say further that the falls in these values seen after hypophysectomy are 
not due to loss of gonadotropic honnone, since the values are unchanged by 
ovariectomj’-. 

The possibilities remain that the falls in these renal functions seen on h3T5o- 
physectomy are due (a) mainl3’- to loss of adrenotropic hormone; (b) that they are 
due to loss of a hormone which itself acts on the kidne3’^ (“renotropic”), or (c) 
that they are due to the overall changes in the organism’s metabolism. The last 
suggestion does not conve3'- much meaning and, in an3’- event, it is desirable to 
attempt to consider the various component processes in the overall metabolic 
changes. The falls in renal functions seen after h3Trophysectomy cannot be due 
merely to the depression of oxygen consumption, since the3’’ are much greater 
than after th3''roidectom3% although depression of ox3'gen consumption after thy- 
roidectomy is essentiall3’’ as great as after h3fpoph3’^sectom3L 

The data do not permit a decision between loss of adrenotropic hormone and of 
a “renotropic” hormone, the latter temi being used in the sense of a substance 
fonned in the pars distalis, essential to the nonnal maintenance of renal blood 
flow, glomerular filtration rate and tubular capacit3’^ to transport D, without 
commitment as to the mechanisms involved, Avhich does not act through the 
mediation of other endocrine glands, but Avhich ma3' require the presence of some 
adrenal cortical honnone in order to be effective. In mild to moderate adrenal 
insufficiency the aboA'e renal functions fall as much as they do with ly^pophy- 
sectomy. If it could be shown that the adrenals of the h3'^poph3'-sectomized ani- 
mals are not sufficiently depressed to account for our renal findings, the idea of a 
“renotropic” hormone would be supported. We know that h3q3oph3"sectomized 
dogs are not in a severe adrenal msufficienc3'’, since the3’^ will live for years without 
therapy and continue to shoAV nonnal plasma sodium and potassium levels and 
only slight to moderate elevation in plasma nonprotein nitrogen (table 5 ) . Never- 
theless, it is certain that their adrenal cortical function is not normal. The 
findings on K 31 , table 3 , 6 / 28 , 7/6 and 7 / 14 / 45 , during daih'^ adrenal replace- 
ment therapy and while blood volume and plasma nonprotein nitrogen and 
sodium are normal, show that a ver3'- mild degree of as3Tnptomatic adrenal 
insufficiency ma3'’ be sufficient to depress D and inulin clearances and D Tm; 
these animals are presumably comparable with as3miptomatic intercritical Addi- 
son’s patients ( 22 ) and probabty show no more adrenal deficiency than do h3'po- 
ph3rsectomized dogs. The question may legitimately be raised, however, as to 
whether depression of adrenal cortical function within the first few days after 
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hjTJophysectomy can be great enough to account for the depressions in clearances 
and Tm observed at that time, even though it be granted that only a slight degree 
of insufficiencj’^ may suffice to depress such clearances and Tm. If it is concluded 

TABLE 5 


Plasma NPN, sodium and poiassium findings in iiormal and operated dogs 


REUARKS 

PLASMA 

NPN 

PLASMA 

Na 

PLASiLA 

K 

Normal dogs 

mgm./ 
m cc. 

24 

29 

33 

24 

28 

vlEq./L. 

146 

147 

146 

144 

145 

vtEq./L. 

4.86 

4.83 

K16 (total hypophysectomy) 137 days post. op. 

205 da 3 's post. op. 

54 

1 

i 

143 

5.78 

K17 (total hypophj’sectomy) 161 days post. op. 

219 days post. op. 

1 

51 

1 

i 

143 

1 

1 

5.45 

AI (total hypophysectomy) 211 da 3 ’s post. op. 

290 da 3 's post. op. 

1 

1 

m 


K21 (simple hypophysectomy) 91 days post. op. 

159 days post. op. 

63 

1 

140 

4.91 

K22 (simple hypophysectomy) 51 days post. op. 

119 da 3 ’s post. op. 

55 

141 

5.55 

No. 3 (simple h 3 'pophysectomy) 226 da 3 's post. op. 

43 



No. 2 (simple hypoph 3 'sectomy + thyroidectom 3 ') 225 days 
after h 3 "poph 3 'sectomy; 72 da 3 's after thyroidectonw 

52 



No. 4 (simple lu'pophysectomy + th 3 'roidectomy) 225 da 3 -s 
after hypophysectom 3 "; 72 da 3 ’s after th 3 ’^roidectom 3 " 

47 



K20 (puncture) 119 da 3 "s post. op. 

187 days post. op. 

53 

143 

5.32 

KlS (puncture) 70 da 3 's post. op. 

148 da 3 "s post. op. 

5 yrs., 10 mos. post. op. 

45 

30 

145 

5.40 

No. 8 (thyroidectomy) 59 days post. op. 

32 




that the observed depressions, early as well as late, of renal functions vith hj^io- 
physectomy are due primarily to depression of adrenal cortical function, it follows 
that a relativel5>- slight depression of adrenal function suffices for maximum ob- 
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served depression of tlie renal functions under discussion, since these functions 
have fallen to their pennanentlj’- low values within 3 or 4 weeks after hypophy- 
sectomy, while adrenal cortical regression continues much longer. It seems prob- 
able that our observed depressions in D and inulin clearances and in D Tm in 
hjTiophysectomized dogs maj-- be ascribed to loss of adrenotropic hormone with 
resultant adrenal insufficiency, although the concept of a “renotropic” hormone 
or of a sjmergism between such postulated hoimone and an adrenal cortical hor- 
mone cannot be e.xcluded. 


SUMM.A.RY 

Thyroidectomy in dogs produces some fall in D clearance and D Tm, with 
little or no effect on inulin clearance; the effects are far less than those of hypo- 
physectomy. Thyroid administration to thyroidectomized dogs raises D clear- 
ances and D Tm. Anterior lobe administration which gives large increases in 
these clearances and in D Tm in the normal or the hypophysectomized dog pro- 
duces small and inconsistent rises in the thjToidectomized dog. 

Bilateral ovariectomy does not affect D or inulin clearances or D Tm. 

Very mild adrenal insufficiency, as 3 mptomatic and with normal blood volume 
and nonprotein nitrogen, sodium and potassiiun plasma levels, may cause large 
falls in D clearance and D Tm, with smaller fall in inulin clearance. Values v'ere 
restored to noimal bj'’ implantation of pellets of deso.vjTorticosterone acetate, 
which were more effecti'i’’e than was dailj'' subcutaneous administration of Doca 
and ACE. The asymptomatic adrenal deficient dog does not respond to anterior 
lobe administration with increases in clearances and D Tm, as does the normal or 
the hypophysectomized dog. 

The falls in clearance and Tm A'alues seen in hj’-pophysectomy are not due to 
loss of thyrotropic or of gonadotropic hormone, nor to the reduction in oxygen 
consumption per se. The question of whether the effects can be ascribed mainly 
to loss of adrenotropic hormone or whether some other deficiences are operative 
is left unanswered. 

The cardiac output is greath’- and permanently reduced after hypoph 5 "sectomy, 
and to about the same degree as are oxygen consumption and renal blood flow. 
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Information on the behavior of alkaline phosphatase following partial hepatec- 
tomy is very meager. Freeman, Chen and Ivj’^ (1) noted a small and transient 
increase in the plasma phosphatase of two dogs following removal of 30 per cent 
of the liver. Greenstein (2) found no change in alkaline phosphatase of the liver 
of the rat follov’ing removal of 70 per cent of that organ. During the restoration 
of liver following partial hepatectomy in the rat there is an increased turnover of 
such phosphate compounds as the phospholipids (3) and nucleic acids (4) in the 
liver. This increase might be associated vuth the activity of some t 3 rpe of phos- 
phatase. If some relation of phosphatase to restoration of liver following partial 
hepatectom}’’ (5) could be demonstrated it might throw some light on the origin 
and importance of alkaline phosphatase. Mann (6) has pointed out that no 
changes in function have been noted in the regenerating liver. 

Methods. Male rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain, weighing approximatelj’’ 
200 to 300 grams, were used. IWrile the animals were imder ether anesthesia, 
the large median lobe and the right lateral lobe, which make up appro.ximately 
70 per cent of the liver, were separately tied near the hilus of the liver and 
removed. 

The rats were returned to their cages and given free access to a commercial 
diet (Friskies) and water. Since the level of alkaline phosphatase is influenced 
b}'- amount and composition of food intake (7-9) and the rate (10) and degree (11) 
of restoration of hepatic tissue is affected by diet, the fort 3 ''-eight hourl}’’ post- 
operative food intake of the rats was recorded. 

At intervals of one, two, three, four, seven, nine and fifteen dai'^s thereafter 
blood was obtained bj’’ cardiac puncture with the rats under light ether anesthesia 
and analysis for alkaline phosphatase activity was performed. Minimal amounts 
of heparin were used to prevent coagulation. After blood samples had been 
drawn, some rats Avere killed to obtain residual hepatic Aveights AA'hile others Avere 
alloAved to recover to be used for further determinations of alkaline phosphatase. 

Plasma phosphatase AA-as estimated according to the method of Bodanskj’- (12). 
Inorganic phosphate AA^as determined according to the method of Fiske and Sub- 
baroAV (13). Careful notatioU of the presence or absence of bile pigments in the 
plasma AAms made. 

VTien the livers Avere anab’^zed also, the rats Avere anesthetized Avith pentobar- 
bital sodium and the IKers were remoAmd and extracted in ph3’’siologic saline 
solution in a Waring Blendor. After centrifugation an aliquot was incubated at 
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37° for one hour with the sodium veronal buffer containing glycerophosphate, 
and another aliquot with this buffer only, for inorganic phosphate content. At 
the end of this interval the proteins were precipitated with trichloracetic acid and 
the phosphatase was determined as for plasma. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of fasting 07i alkaline phosphatase 


TIME OF FASTING 

RATS 

BODY MTIGHT 

LU'ER M'EICHT 

PLASMA 

PHOSPHATASE 

LIVER 

PHOSPHATASE 

hours 


1 

grams i 

per cetit^ of | 

body seiigjtt ' 

Bodansky units per^ 
100 ml. ! 

Bodansky units per 
100 grams'Lvetweight 

0 

15 

278 ±7* 

3.22 ±0.08 

34.6 ±2.1 

32.0 ±1.6 

24 

6 

205 ±7 

3.38 ±0.14 

17.1 ±2.2 

18.8 ±4.0 

48 

6 

202 ±10 

3.33 ±0.14 

10.8 ±1.3 

6.5 ±1.7 


* The values following the ± sign represent the standard error of the mean. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of partial hepatectomy on alkaline phosphatase 


TIME AFTER PARTIAL 
HEPATECTOMY 

RATS 

1 

BODY WEIGHT 

LI\XR M*E1GHT 

! 

PLASMA 1 

PHOSPHATASE 

L1\XR 

PHOSPHATASE 

days 


grams 

per cent of 
body U'cigh 

Bodansky unils 
per 100 ml. 

Bodansky units per 
100 grams wetsvetght 

1 

16 

212 ±9* 

1.82 ±0.05 

56.5 ±3.9 

93.8 ±12.7 

2 

6 

200 ±5 

2.06 ±0.43 

78.9 ±4.1 

106.8 ±11.6 

3 

6 

199 ±6 

2.59 ±0.07 

74.0 ±2.4 

73.9 ± 4.0 

4 

6 

217 ±5 

3.20 ±0.15 

54.2 ±6.4 

61.8 ±11.1 

7-9 

9 

200 ±3 

3.53 ±0.16 

46.3 ±5.1/ 
36.7 ±2.^' 

39.2 ± 2.4 

15 

6 

316 ±10 

3.04 drO.O/ 1 

35.7 ± 1.7 


* The values following the ± sign represent the standard error of the mean. 


TABLE 3 


Effect of laparotomy on alkaline phosphatase 


TIME AFTER 
LAPAROTOMY 

RATS 

BODY WEIGHT 

IIVERWF.IGHT 

PLASMA ! 

PHOSPHATASE 

p H\XR 
R^^PHATASE 

days 


grams 

per cent of 
body u'tighl 

Bodansky units 
per 100 ml. 

Bodansky^nils per 
100 grams wet v^ght 

1 

6 

199 ±2* 

3.72 ±0.11 

21.4 ±2 

32.6 ±2 

2 

2 

240, 260 

3.04, 3.76 

38.6 ±6. 2t 

24.8.27.1 

4 

8 

223 zb t 

3.37 ±0.09 

24.9 ±2.8 

22.8 ±1.4 

9 1 

2 

188, 204 

3.93, 5.60 

23.5,28.8 

24.5, 43.8 


* The values following the ± sign represent the standard error of the mean, 
t This mean is based on observations on four rats. 


In several cases of each group laparotomy was performed but no hepatic tissue 
was removed. These served as controls for the operative effect. A sufficient num- 
ber of normal ratsonwliichoperationwasnotperformed were also included to esta- 
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blisli the control values for phosphatase in this group. The effect of fastmg was 
studied in the normal rats since the food intake of the rats that underwent oper- 
ation was variable for a day or two after the operation. 

Results. A progressive decrease of the level of alkaline phosphatase in both 
plasma and liver was noted following a fast of one or two days (table 1). An 
increase of the mean value for the plasma phospliatase was found as early as 
twent 3 '’-four hours after partial hepatectomy and this increase was quite inde- 
pendent of the amount of food eaten during this interval (table 2). The peak of 
elevation of the level of phosphatase came on the second and third daj’'s. There 
was a gradual decrease after the fourth daj”^, with normal values present in most 
rats in two weeks. In four rats weighing about 350 grams in which only the 
plasma phosphatase was determined a mean value of 69.7 ± 4.6 Bodansky units 
per 100 ml. was found at two weeks. Noimal values were found in rats following 
laparotomj’’ (table 3). 

The presence of icteric plasma was in no waj’' correlated with elevation of 
plasma phosphatase. Tliis Avas true whether different rats AA’ere compared or the 
same animal was studied at different inteiwals. 

The highest values for alkaline phosphatase of the liver were found at one and 
two da 3 ’’S after partial hepatectom 3 ’- Avith a gradual decrease to normal values in 
nine days. Liver and plasma phosphatase did not differ b 3 ’’ more than 7 or 8 
units except on the first tA\'o days after partial hepatectomy when the difference 
AA-as as much as 37.3 units, the A’-alue for liver being higher than that for plasma 
(table 2). 

Comment. It has been shoAAm that after removal of 70 per cent of the hepatic 
substance, there is an increase in size of cells during the first day, Avith the maxi- 
mal rate of restoration of hepatic parenchyma occurring from forty-eight to sev- 
enty-two hours (5,- 10). This is also the period of greatest mitotic actmt 3 '’ (5, 
14). The rise of both plasma and IRer phosphatase during this interA'^al ma 3 ’’ 
mean that rapidly groAAung hepatic cells produce larger amounts of phosphatase 
than normal hepatic cells. Higher leA’^els than these haA^e been found in fetal 
liA^er and much higher levels in hepatomas (2, 15). Plasma A’^alues lag behind 
Ih’-er during the first tAvo days but catch up and remain A'’er3’' close thereafter 
(table 2). 

Considering the great difference in normal values for plasma phosphatase in the 
dog and rat, the elevation found in our rats might be considered roughly com- 
parable to that found by Freeman, Chen and Ia'^ 3 ’^ (1) in dogs after removal of 
about 33 per cent of the liver. The higher percentage of Iwer remoA'^ed in our 
case probably accounts for the longer persistence of the elcA^ated plasma phos- 
phatase after 70 per cent partial hepatectomy in rats. 

No eleA’’ation of alkaline phosphatase in regenerating IRer AA^as found, howeA^er, 
b 3 ’' Greenstein (2), aaLo removed 70 per cent of the liver from rats and studied the 
remaining portion of the liver at tAvo and three days after hepatectom 3 ^ His 
measurements of hepatic phosphatase were made after an eighteen hour period 
of autob’^sis, wliile ours AA'^ere made as, soon as possible after the tissue extracts 
were prepared. 
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Our findings agree with those of others in that the elevated plasma phosphatase 
need not correlate with bile pigment (1, 16). Likewise our rats showed the usual 
response to fasting in then plasma phosphatase. Hepatic phosphatase decreased 
in a similar manner with fasting. 

Higgins and Anderson (5) have pointed out that the liver is fully restored ten 
to fom'teen days after 70 per cent partial hepatectomy in rats. This agrees well 
with the time at Avhich our liver and plasma levels of alkaline phosphatase have 
returned to normal. ' This fact, in conjunction with the finding that the period 
of maximal rate of restoration and appearance of mitotic figures corresponds to 
that of the highest levels of alkaline phosphatase in the plasma and the liver, tends 
to support the hepatic origin of tins enzAune- under the conditions of these experi- 
ments. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Alkaline phosphatase is elevated in the plasma and the liver after 70 per 
cent partial hepatectomy in rats. 

2. Elevations of alkahne phosphatase in the liA'^er are greater than those fovmd 
in plasma on the first two days after 70 per cent partial hepatectomy. From the 
third day on, levels in the plasma and in the liver agree closely. 

3. Evidence is presented in support of the hepatic origin of alkaline phos- 
phatase after partial hepatectomy in rats. 
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Recent studies made in tliis laboratoiy have shown that the decrease in the 
blood volume of the dog following muscle trauma or hemorrhage (1) is associated 
with a slowed blood flow (2) Avhich produces certain changes in the blood electro- 
lytes (3). Among the latter is an increase in the plasma inorganic phosphate 
concentration. The present investigation has been undertaken to examine in 
detail the rise in phosphonis which follows muscle trauma and to compare this 
with the increase which occurs after hemorrhage. In addition, we have studied 
the relation of the plasma phosphatemia to the phosphorus and chloride contents 
of the red blood cells. 

jMethods. The experiments were done on mongrel dogs. The animals were 
not fed after noon of the day preceding the experiment, but were permitted to 
drink water freelj'. 

Trauma. The thigh muscles were contused according to the method of Greger- 
sen and Root (1). After producing the desired injuiy Avhich took some 15 to 20 
minutes, the administration of ether was discontinued. 

Hemorrhage. Hemorrhage was carried out in the manner described by Wal- 
cott (4). The method involves bleeding the animal through a cannula inserted 
in the femoral arteiy under local anesthesia (2 per cent novocain). When the 
bleeding is virtuall}’’ complete, some fraction of the volume of blood obtained is 
immediately returned to the circulation. According to the tenninology used in 
tliis method, a 75’ per cent hemorrhage means that 25 per cent of the blood re- 
moved has been returned to the circulation immediately after bleeding was 
complete. 

Blood volume was calculated from the plasma volume as determined with the 
blue dye, T-1824, and the hematocrit reading (1,5). 

The pH of whole blood was determined at 38°C. immediately after withdrawal 
using a hypodermic type of the Meinnes glass electrode (6) . 

Phosphorus. The colorimetric method of Fiske and Subbai’ow (7) as modified 
by Guest and Rapoport (8) was used for phosphorus estimation. Amidol was 
substituted for amino naphthol sulfonic acid as the reducing agent (9). Plasma 
and whole blood phosphorus were determined directly. Cell phosphorus was 
calculated from the whole blood and plasma determinations and the hematocrit 
readings. 

^ The work described in this paper was done under a contract recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research between the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
and Columbia University. 
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Chloride. Blood chlorides were determined by the Van Slyke method (10). 

O 2 content of jugular venous blood was estimated by the method of Van Slyke 
and Neill (11). 

P" ater. The percentage of water in blood and plasma was obtained by drying 
the samples at 78°C. to a constant weight. The cell water was calculated from 
these values. 

■ IResults; The progressive increases in concentration of hydrogen ions and 
inorganic phosphorus in the blood of dogs developing fatal shock after severe 
muscle trauma are illust7‘ated b3’’ figure 1 in which time is plotted against blood 
pH and mM. of inorganic phosphorus per liter of plasma. A similar experiment 
in which the blood volume was reduced hr’’ hemorrhage is shomi in figure 2. In 




Fig, 1. The eflfect of muscle trauma upon the plasma phosphorus and the blood pH 
Time in hours is plotted along the absicissa; blood pH and plasma phosphorus inniM.per 
liter of plasma, along the ordinate. 

Fig. 2. The effect of hemorrhage upon the plasma phosphorus, the blood pH and the 
jugular venous O 2 content. Time in hours is plotted along the abscissa. Separate ordinate 
values are shown for blood pH, jugular venous O 2 in vols. per cent and plasma phosphorus 
in mM. per liter of plasma. 


this figure the development of hypoxia is indicated bj' the curve of jugular venous 
O 2 content. Thirty to 40 per cent reduction of the blood volume by either muscle 
trauma or hemorrhage is followed by a sudden rise in plasma inorganic phospho- 
rus and hydrogen ion concentration which over a period of some hours slowlj'- 
increases. Immediately before death there is an abrupt rise in the concentration 
of phosphorus and a sudden fall in pH. 

The influence of the severity of hemorrhage upon the concentration of plasma 
inorganic phosphorus at various times after reduction of the blood volume is 
shown in figure 3. The curves marked I and II represent the average results 
obtained from 5 dogs following a 50 per cent hemorrhage and 2 dogs after a 63 
per cent hemorrhage, respectively. The curves which terminate at IJ, 2^, Ah 
hours (III, IV, V) are, respectively, the averages of 3, 8 and 4 dogs, each of which 
was subjected to a 75 per cent hemorrhage. The animals died shortly" after the 
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times indicated by the last points on the curves. Curves III, W and V illustrate 
the spread which may be expected after a reduction of blood volume of this mag- 
nitude. In short, figure 3 shows that the rate of increase in the concentration 
of plasma phosphorus is a function of the severity of the hemorrhage. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 24 7.0 7.2 JA 

TIME IN HOURS P 

Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Fig. 3. The relation of the elapsed time after hemorrhage and the magnitude of the 
hemorrhage to the plasma phosphorus in mM. per liter of plasma. Curve 1 is the average 
of 5 dogs following a 50 per cent hemorrhage. Curve II represents the average of the 
results obtained on 2 dogs after a 63 per cent hemorrhage. Curves III, IV and V represent 
different groups of dogs in which death occurred at 1 J, 2|, hours after a 75 per cent hemor- 
rhage. Curve III is the average of 3 ; curve FV, of 8; and curve V, of 4 dogs. 

Fig. 4. The relation of plasma pH to plasma phosphorus (mM. per liter of plasma) 
following hemorrhage. 



Fig. 5 Fig. 6 

Fig. 5. The relation of plasma pH to plasma phosphorus (mhl. per liter of plasma) 
following muscle trauma. 

Fig. 6. The relation of plasma phosphorus (mM. per liter of plasma) to cell phosphorus 
(nfM. per liter of cells) after hemorrhage and muscle trauma. 

The relation between blood pH and the concentration of plasma inorganic 
phosphorus (mM. per fiter of plasma) following hemorrhage or muscle trauma is 
shovm in figures 4 and 5. The slopes of the curves differ, plasma phosphorus 
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increasing more rapidly mth. decreasing pH (between 7 ,4 and 7 .1) after hemor- 
rhage than after trauma. However, when the pH had decreased to 7.0 which 
was always near the terminal stage, there was no significant difference between 

TABLE 1 


Distrihuiion of inorganic and organic acid-sohthle phosphorus between plasma and cells 
before and after hemorrhage or muscle trauma 





pH 


PtASUA. 

RED CELLS 

DOG NO. 

CONDITION 

TIME 

CELLS 1 

1 

INORGANIC 

Inorganic 

P 

Organic 

P 

1 

Control 

1 

10:52 a.m. 

7.30 

% 

51.0 

mgm.% 

2.3 * 

mgm. % 

2.0 

rtgm. % 

49.2 

> 

Hemorrhage 

Post-hem. 

12:00-12:11 p.m. 
1:36 p.m. 

i 

7.21 i 

40.4 

‘16.6 

4.8 

51.2 


1 Post-hem. 

4:14 p.m. 

6.93 

1 

44.5 

24.1 

1 

12.3 

48.5 

2 

Control 

11 :05 a.m. 

1 

7.32 

50.5 

1 

2.4 ' 

1.4 

37.3 


Hemorrhage 

Post-hem. 

11:40-54 a.m. 

2:17 p.m. 

1 

7.25 1 

47-.9 

12.8 1 

j 

5.5 1 

49.9 


Post-hem. 

4:07 p.m. 

7.18 

44.1 

18.0 

1 

9.1 

60.5 

3 

Control 

10:40 a.m. 

7.38 

62.9 

3.3 

1.9 

30.5 


Hemorrhage 

Post-hem. 

11:10-11:17 a.m. 
11:53 a.m. 

7.09 

54.9 

23.5 

9.4 

40.8 

4 

Control 

i 10:20 a.m. 

7.40 

44.0 ! 

2.9 

2.7 

40.8 


Trauma 

Post-trauma 

11:05-40 a.m. 

12:48 p.m. 

7.25 

49.6 

7.8 

3.9 

26.4 


Post-trauma 

2:45 p.m. 

7.27 

49.5 

7.8 

4.2 

41.2 

5 

Control 

11:09 a.m. 

7.37 

36.0 

3.6 

3.1 

45.7 


Trauma 

Post-trauma 

11:20-11:30 a.m. 
12:35 p.m. 

7.32 

38.4 

5.0 

3.7 

51.8 


Post-trauma 

1:30 p.m. 

7.28 

38.7 

5.0 

3.7 

51.5 


Post-traiuna 

2:31 p.m. 

7.21 

37.3 

5.8 

2.7 

52.6 


Post-trauma 

3:30 p.m. 

7.12 

36.9 

8.6 

2.7 

62.2 


Post-trauma 

4:20 p.m. 

6.98 

34.2 

15.0 

1.0 

60.0 

1 

6 

Control 

11:38 a.m. 

7.40 

47.2 

2.4 

1.3 

45.1 


Trauma 

Post-trauma 

11:57-12:08 p.m. 
1:08 p.m. 

7.28 

1 45.5 

6.9 

1 3.5 

48.3 


Post-trauma 

2:08 p.m. 

7.22 

45.5 

7.1 

3.6 

50.8 


Post-trauma 

! 3:08 p.m. 

7.23 

43.7 

6.5 

3.7 

52.1 


Post-trauma 

4:08 p.m. 

7.19 

41.8 

10.4 

3.4 

52.5 


the effect of hemorrhage and that of muscle trauma upon the plasma phosphorus 
concentration. 

The results of three experiments on hemorrhage and 3 experiments on muscle 
trauma have been selected to show the distribution of inorganic phosphorus in 
plasma and in red cells (table 1). It Avill be seen that the decrease in pH which 
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follows liemorrhage or muscle trauma is associated with rises in plasma inorganic 
phosphorus and cell inorganic phosphorus and in most of the experiments an 


TABLE 2 


The water and chloride contents of plasma (p) and of cells (c) and the ratio of chloride in cells 
to chloride in plasma, before (b) and after (s) hemorrhage (H) and/or trauma {T) 


DOG NO* 

(HiO)p 

(H,0)c 

Cl(p) 

Cl(c) 

CI(c) 

CUp) 

■■ci 


% 

% 

m.cq.ll. 

m.eg.ll. 


■■ 

H lb 

94.7 

63.3* 

105 

64.0 

0.61 


s 

95.4 

64.3* 

108 

68.7 

0.64 

m 

H 2 b 

94.2 

63.3* 

111 

62.8 

0.56 

0.83 

s 

94.7 ■ 

64.3* 

112 

69.0 

0.62 

0.91 

H 3 b 

92.6 

63.3* 

100 

45.3 

0.45 

0.66 

8 

93.4 

64.3* 

101 

52.6 

0.52 

0.76 

H 4 b 

91.2 

65.3 

98 




s 

91.7 

64.8 

100 

68.9 

0.69 

0.98 

H-T 5 b 

92.6 

64.8 

106 

54.5 

0.51 

0.74 

s 

92.3 

66.1 

109 

69.3 

0.63 

0.89 

T 6b 

92.5 

62.6 

107 

53.4 

0.50 

0.74 

s 

92:4 

65.1 

102 

67.1 

0.66 

0.93 

T 7 b 

92.6 

62.7 

114 

55.0 

1 

0.48 

0.72 

s 

i 92.8 

63.8 

1 118 

63.9 

0.54 

0.79 

T Sb 

93.5 

63.4 

104 

52.2 

0.50 

0.74 

s 

93.4 

66.4 

, 104 

61.3 

0.59 

0.83 

T 9b 

91.7 

63.1 

103 

57.0 

0.55 

0.80 

s 

91. S 

64.1 

105 

59.8 

0.57 

0.82 

T 10 b 

92.7 

64.2 

113 

47.4 

0.42 

0.61 

s 

92.3 

63.5 

115 

72.7 

0.63 

0.92 

T 11 b 

93.7 

60.1 

113 

49.5 

0.44 

0.69 

s 

94.0 

60.6 

113 

54.4 

0.48 

0.74 

Aver, b 

92.9 

63.3 

106.7 

54.1 

0.50 

0.74 

s 

93.1 

1 

64.3 

107.9 

64.3 

0.60 

0.86 


*Average values for cell water assumed. 

(C1)P 

Dog H 3 of this table is dog 2 of table 1. 


(H»0)p 

(H20)c 


increase in the organic acid-soluble phosphorus of the red cells. Figure 6 shows 
that the inorganic phosphorus of the red cells is directly proportional to the 
plasma inorganic phosphorus. The effect of hemorrhage on the organic acid- 
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soluble phosphorus of the red cells was studied in 9 dogs. Of these, 6 showed an 
increase, 1 a slight decrease and in 2 there was no change. Three similar experi- 
ments were cai’ried out with muscle trauma. Dogs 5 and 6 (table 1) show small 
increases after trauma, whereas dog 3 shows a large decrease followed by a return 
to the control value in the organic acid-soluble phosphorus of the red cells. 

Since the changes in the concentration of plasma and cell phosphorus could 
have been influenced by changes in the water concentration of these compart- 
ments, the plasma and cell water were determined. It will be seen in table 2 
that no significant changes in the rvater content of plasma or cells occurred follow- 
ing hemorrhage or muscle trauma. 

The chloride concentration of the plasma and cells and the water content of the 
plasma are of the same order of magnitude as the values reported by Dill et ah 
(16). On the other hand our cell water values are considerably lower and our 
rci is much higher than the determinations carried out in the Fatigue Laboratory. 
The chloride concentration of the plasma is not altered after hemorrhage or muscle 
trauma, but there is a slight increase in the cell chloride content (table 2), which 
produces an increase in the ratio of chloride in the cells to chloride in the plasma. 
This observation agrees with and extends the number of observations of this 
phenomenon previously studied in this laboratory (3). 

Discussion. In our experiments reduction of the blood volume by hemor- 
rhage or muscle trauma produces an increase in plasma inorganic phosphorus 
which is associated with a decrease in blood pH. Between pH 7.4 and 7.1 the 
plasma phosphorus increases more rapidly after hemorrhage than after muscle 
trauma. However, when the pH has decreased to 7-0 there is no significant 
difference in the plasma phosphorus concentration of bled and traumatized dogs. 

The increase in plasma inorganic phosphorus concentration of both hemor- 
rhaged and traumatized animals is directly proportional to the increase in the 
inorganic phosphorus in the red blood cells. Since the concentration of organic 
acid-soluble phosphoms in the red cells either increases or remains unchanged, 
the increased inorganic phosphoms cannot come from this source. The fact 
that marked hyperphosphatemia is obseiwed after hemorrhage as well as after 
muscle trauma suggests that factors other than mechanical injury of muscle are 
involved. It is probable that the breakdown of phbsphocreatine and other tissue 
organic phosphates ai’e partially responsible, inasmuch as plasma creatine is said 
to increase after muscle trauma (12). The work of Guest and Rapoport (15) 
indicates that acute suppression of renal function is associated with phosphotemia 
without a reduction in organic acid-soluble phosphoms of the red cells. In this 
connection we and others (12) have noted an increase in blood NPN following 
hemorrhage or muscle trauma and it is known that renal function is decreased 
radically during shock (13, 14). 

After hemorrhage or muscle trauma the chloride content of the plasma is un- 
changed, but the chloride content of the red cells increases. This is probably 
related to the change in blood pH, for Dill et al. (16) have shown that the chloride 
ratio of dog’s blood increases Avith decreasing pH. 

The blood changes reported in this study can be duplicated in rabbits by induc- 
ing gravity shock (17, 18). In this condition the sequence of hemodynamic and 
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electrolyte changes are similar to those which we have seen in the dog following 
reduction of the blood volume by hemorrhage or muscle trauma (1, 2, 3). 

SUMMARY 

After hemorrhage or muscle trauma, dog’s plasma inorganic phosphorus in- 
creases progressively rising abruptly near the time of death. The increase in 
plasma inorganic phosphorus concentration is directly proportional to the increase 
in organic phosphorus in the red blood cells. The organic acid-soluble phospho- 
rus of the red cells either increases or remains the same. There are no significant 
changes in the w*ater content of either plasma or cells after hemorrhage or trauma. 
The red cell chloride content and the chloride ratio increase, whereas the chloride 
concentration of the plasma is relatively unchanged. 
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It has been observed in this laboratory that in dogs after double cervical 
vagotomy frequent vomiting invariably developed (!)• This has also been 
mentioned in other reports (2, 3). However, the mechanism of the development 
of this disturbance has not been explained nor thoroughly studied. 

After a survey of the literature we became more interested in this problem 
since it is known that the vagus nerves are the important afferent pathwaj’^s 
of emetic impulses (4), as evidenced by the fact that stimulation of the vagus 
nerves may cause emesis (5-7) and that many kinds of induced emesis can be 
either abolished (4, 8) or greatly ameliorated (9) by vagal sectioning. 

It has been mvariably reported in the literature that after double vagotomy 
at a high level in the dog there is paralysis of the esophagus (3, 10-12). The 
effect of such vagotomy on the cardia seems still 'to be controversial. Either 
hypertonia (4) or cardiospasm (13) has been described but contradictory results 
were also reported (11, 12). 

The present experimental work was designed to investigate the mechanism 
of emesis after vagotomy as well as the nervous control of the esophagus and 
cardia of the dog. 

Methods. Trained adult dogs were used for tins investigation. The follow- 
ing studies were made before and after operation. Functional examination of 
the esophagus and cardia was made on animals lying quietly on the side while a 
meal containing barium was eaten by the animal or fed through a tube placed 
in the upper part of the esophagus. Roentgenograms were taken as records 
whenever necessaiy. In some trained animals a balloon attached* to the end 
of a catheter was introduced into the upper part of the esophagus and was then 
inflated. It was allowed to be driven down by the peristaltic waves and the 
changes of pressure were recorded by a mercury manometer. The esophagus 
could thus be distended at any desired level and the position checked by aid 
of the roentgenoscope. 

The vagus nerves were severed at different levels in different series of experi- 
ments. The animals were always etherized for operative procedures and sterile 
technic was used. In some animals the vagi were sectioned from the diaphragm 
upward at different stages. Levels chosen for section were as follows: 1 cm. 
above the diaphragm, at the hilus of the lungs, at the level of the arch of the 
aorta, and in the neck. No detailed description of the technic is necessary 
except that vagotomj’" in the neck was carried out according to Pavlov’s technic; 
that is, section of the right vagus below the origin of the right recurrent laryngeal 
branch and section of the left vagus in the middle of the neck. However, this 
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operation invariably cut the cervical sympathetic fibers. To avoid this an 
operation was designed to sever all the vagal fibers just above the arch of the 
aorta. The thorax was entered on the left side through the third intercostal 
space; all the branches of the left vagus nerve ivcre immediately seized and a 
short segment Avas resected betiveen clamps. After a small amount of blunt 
dissection between the innominate artery and the trachea the right vagus trunk 
and its branches, usually two to four, could be casil}'- brought out ivith an an- 
eurysm needle and resected. In this Avay the esophagus Avas functionally dener- 
vated as much as by the operation in the neck Avith the advantage that there 
AA'as no danger of cutting the recurrent larjmgeal branch bj’’ mistake, and the 
cervical sjnnpathetic fibers Avere spared. Observations Avere made after the 
animals had recoA^ered from the anesthesia and further studies Avere made later. 

It seemed desirable to obsci'A’e the acute effect of A'agotomj'’ Avithout the com- 
plications associated AA’ith the operatiA'c procedures. Therefore some prepara- 
tions AA'ere made bj’’ first cutting all the branches of the right A'^agus beloAV the 
recurrent lar 3 'ngeal nerA-^e and exteriorizing the contents of the left carotid sheath 
in the neck. In order to facilitate subsequent infiltration of the Ai-agus nerve, 
the nerve AA’^as carefullj’- separated from the other components of the carotid 
sheath before exteriorization. After complete recover}’’ of the animal from 
the operation, the vagus nerve could be easilj’’ blocked bj’’ infiltration of 2 per 
cent procaine hydrochloride and a temporarj’’ condition simulating acute sec- 
tioning Avas thus obtained. 

In vieAA’ of the emphasis put on the role plaj’^ed bj’’ the sympathetic nervous 
sj’’stem in the control of the cardia (14-16) and the manifold sources of sj’m- 
pathetic supply to the cardia (17) and in order to interrupt the sjrmpathetic 
nerve supply to the cardia and to the esophagus as AA-ell, complete sympathectomy 
AA’as done on a series of dogs, bilateral thoracic sj’mpathectomy on another group 
of dogs and on a third series bilateral lower thoracic sympathectom}’’ from the 
sixth costal interspace to the diaphragm. 

To some dogs small emetic doses of apomorphine AA’ere given subcutaneously 
before and after full recovery from operation with the intention of seeing if any 
change in the excitability of the A’omiting center took place. 

Results. A. The Vagotomized Dogs. After double cervical A’^agotomy 
that is, the right A’agus cut beloAA’ the origin of the recurrent larj’ngeal nerve and 
the left one cut in the neck posterior to the leA’el of the larynx, AA’hether done 
in tAA’o stages at A’arious interA’als or in one stage — similar consequences invariably 
deA’eloped. The general impression that dogs become depressed after this 
operation did not seem to be substantiated. Dogs that AA’ere not active before 
the operation often became less so and sometimes eA’en indifferent to their sur- 
roundings, but those originalty active often remained as active as before. The 
heart rate usually increased to 200 or more per minute immediately after A’agal 
section. In the course of a feAv days it graduall}’’ decreased and became rnore 
or less fixed at the rate of 140 per minute. This is in accord AA'ith previous 
reports (1, 3). Occasionally the heart rate decreased to onty 110 per minute, 
AA'hich AA’as not increased b}’ atropinization but AA'as accelerated to about 130 
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beats per minute by exercise. The respiration of these animals was generally 
slow and deep but panting occasionally occurred. The cervical s3Tnpathetic 
nerves were invariably cut when cervical vagotomy was done and bilateral 
Horner’s syndrome was marked in each dog. 

Aside from these, the most noticeable disturbance follovdng bilateral cervical 
vagotomy was the development of frequent emesis, which might occur as soon 
as the animal recovered from the anesthesia and always remained persistent 
as long as the animal lived. The dogs raised cotton-like frothy mucusfrom time 
to time but in most instances the development of the emesis was associated 
Avith feeding. They usually did not shoAv impairment of appetite although they 
often ate more sloAA'ly than before, apparently oAAung to the accompanying efforts 
of SAvallowing. Veiy often they stopped for a while Avith the neck stretched 
and made frequent sAvalloAving and cheAving moA'ements. Then thej^ seemed 
to feel relieved and ate 'again. The sA\-alloAAung efforts might become more 
marked after a certain amount of food Avas eaten. Suddenly the animal Avould 
stand up Avith legs and neck outstretched and immediately vomit the food just 
taken. The Ammitus formed a sausage-like mass streaked or well mixed Avith 
frothy mucus. Sometimes this occurred as a simple effortless regurgitation 
but frequently there Avere marked retching moA^ements resulting in active emesis. 
The dogs then seemed to be greatly relieved and often ate the Ammitus and some 
more fresh food. The Avhole process Avas repeated until finally thej’’ finished 
the meal given or became uninterested in the food that remained. 

That emesis Avas not entirely due to the food taken by mouth Avas evidenced 
by the folloAving experiments. A number of dogs after double cervical vagotomy 
Avere given nothing by mouth. They Avere given adequate amoimts of saline 
solution Avith glucose intravenously for Amrious periods. In another series 
. of experiments double cervical A^agotomy Avas performed on dogs Avith a Mann- 
Bollman gastric fistula. The animals AA'ere fed exclusively through the gastric 
fistula afterward. In these tAvo series of experiments usually SAvalloAsnng moA'e- 
ments Avere made occasionally and became A'ery frequent before the onset of 
Ammiting. Often the first part of the vomitus Avas a copious cotton-like mucus. 
Sometimes a feAv retching movements took place Avith onl}’- small amounts of 
mucus being raised. 

In general, in spite of these symptoms, dogs after double cervical A-agotomy 
could live Avithout special care for many months. Usuallj'’ a few kilograms 
of body Aveight Avere lost gradually in tAAm or three months. Many animals, 
however, succumbed earlier, the time varying from one to two Aveeks or longer. 
At necropsy bronchopneumonia AA'as generally found to be the cause of death 
but in a feAv animals there aa-rs no apparent cause. The esophagus usually 
shoAA^ed various degrees of dilatation at the lower half. The cardiac orifice 
generally alloAA'ed AA'ater to floAv through freely and admitted one or tAvo finger 
tips. 

Wlien the vagi AA'ere sectioned above the arch of the aorta, the dogs shoAved 
symptoms not different from those that deA'^eloped after double cerAUcal vagot- 
omy, except the absence of the bilateral Horner syndrome. Similar, but much 
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milder, symptoms were observed in dogs after the vagi were sectioned at the 
level of the hilus of the lungs. After supradiaphi’agmatic vagotomy the animals 
did not show difficulty in swallowing and in only a few cases was vomitus oc- 
casionally found in the cage. 

From these observ’ations it became evident that emesis was inevitable in 
these animals after high double vagotomy no matter by what route the food 
was given. Emesis that occasionally occurred after supradiaphragmatic vagot- 
omy was also difficult to understand. It seemed necessary to study the post- 
operative functional changes in order to find an adequate explanation of the 
mechanism of emesis. 

B. Functional Examination, a. Roentgenologic studies. Control studies 
were made on most animals before operation. The normal esophagus alwaj'^s 
presented active peristaltic movements. The primary peristalsis was seen 
after each swallowing movement and seemed not to be different from the second- 
ary w'aves which started at a lower level, usually in the upper thoracic region 
above the arch of the aorta, but sometimes at a short distance above the upper 
border of the sternum. The cardia was seen usually as a short narrow canal 
which allowed free passage of the bolus of food. There was no spontaneous 
regurgitation and it was impossible to push the gastric contents back into the 
esophagus by exerting heavj’- pressure over the upper part of the abdomen. A 
soft rubber catheter could be introduced into the stomach practically without 
resistance. Observations after various operations were made at frequent in- 
tervals and will be described in the following paragraphs. 

1. Vagotomy at different levels. No essential difference in the reactions of the 
animals from normal could be seen after right or left unilateral cervical vagot- 
omy. 

Double cervical vagotomy and section of the vagi above the arch of the aorta ' 
produced the same effects. Examination of the animal immediately after 
recovery from anesthesia or after the incision had fully healed always reyealed 
a paralyzed and more or less dilated esophagus. The barium meal could be 
seen pushed b}' the process of deglutition swiftl}’- down to the upper thoracic 
part of the esophagus. Be 3 '’ond- this level the esophagus wns entirelj'" paralyzed 
and was passively filled until the cardia was reached. A^Tien the wffiole esophagus 
■was filled, a swallowing effort usuallj’" made the esophagus more bulging. This 
was accompanied b}^ the passage of a small amount of barium meal into the 
stomach through the cardia. As soon as the swallowing "svave "wns over, some 
of the meal re-entered the upper end of the esophagus and sometimes it would 
“shoot” into the phaiynx. This was followed by swallowing movements and 
the whole process was repeated. It was observed several times that wffien the 
esophagus wns distended rapidlj’" there seemed to be a tonic contraction of the 
esophagus as a wffiole. As a result, some of the food wns pushed into the stomach 
but a large amount wns “shot” into the mouth and vomiting occurred (figs, 
la and b). Examination several hours later often revealed that a part of the 
barium meal was still present in the esophagus but its amount was generally 
greatly reduced. Sometimes the barium meal was entirely gone. Apparently 
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Fig. la. The appearance of the esophagus after a barium meal (barium sulfate and 
meat) is shown in a dog on which double cervical vagotomy has been performed. Note that 
a considerable portion of the meal has entered the stomach. 

b. The same dog shown in a. Frequent regurgitation and swallowing movements were 
made after the meal. Retching and vomiting occurred about six minutes after the meal. 
Note that some of the meal is still left in the esophagus while the stomach is nearly empty. 
The shadow at the right is due to the barium meal given twenty-four hours before, which has 
reached the colon. 

c. Distribution of the barium meal (barium sulfate and milk) in a dog after bilateral 
cervical vagotomy. 

d. Reduction of the amount of the barium meal in the esophagus and an increased amount 
in the stomach after the animal (same as shown in e) had been held upright for five minutes. 
A repetition of the same procedure did not further reduce the amount in the esophagus. 

c. The appearance of the esophagus and stomach of the same dog as in c and d after 
manual pressure had been applied over the upper part of the abdomen. The barium meal 
in the stomach was pushed into the esophagus. Note the increase of the amount of the 
barium meal in the esophagus and reduction in the stomach as compared with d. A small 
amount of the barium meal has entered the small intestine. 

/. Condition of the cardia of a dog after supradiaphragmatic vagotom}^ All of the ba- 
rium-milk mi.xture entered the stomach. Manual pressure over the upper part of the ab- 
domen forced the gastric contents back into the esophagus as shown here but the barium will 
be driven into the stomach again. Spontaneous regurgitation may follow as described in 
the text. 
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it was regurgitated or ^^omitecl or it was forced into the stomach as a result of 
the accumulation of salivary and esophageal secretions aided by the swallowing 
movements. 

During periods of observation of ten to thirty minutes ivith the animal lying 
quietlj-^ on its side, the barium meal retained in the esophagus usually remained 
unchanged in amount. After the animal had been held in an upright position 
for five minutes or so, there was always some reduction of the amount of the 
meal in the esophagus and at the same time the stomach contents were increased 
(figs. Ic and d). Repeated similar procedures did not produce further change. 
This might imply that the tone of the cardia was sufficient to resist a certain 
amount of h3'^drostatic pressure. However, when the soft rubber catheter was 
introduced, it passed through the cardia casilj’^ without giving a sensation of 
increased resistance. In addition it was possible bj’^ manual pressure over the 
upper part of the abdomen in some animals to push back the gastric contents 
into the esophagus (fig. Ic). From the findings just described the deduction 
maj’^ be made that in these animals the tone of the cardia, although definitety 
decreased in some cases, was still sufficient to resist a certain amount of pressure. 
Howe^’^er, the paralj’^zed state of the esophagus and negative intrathoracic pres- 
sure should be considered as possible factors in the retention of food in the esoph- 
agus when the animal was held in an upright position. 

Eighteen dogs were used for all of the foregoing experiments. Onty ten of 
them were tested bj’’ exerting pressure over the upper part of the abdomen. The 
condition of hj’^potonia of the cardia was found in five dogs. In two of them 
the vagi had been sectioned just above the arch of the aorta; in the other three 
double ceridcal vagotomj'^ had been performed. 

Dogs with vagi sectioned at the level of the hilus of the lungs showed pa- 
ralj'^sis of the lower fourth of the esophagus. There was no difficulty for the 
meal to enter the stomach but the last portion of the bolus of food was retained 
in the esophagus. The peristaltic activity of the normal part of the esophagus 
appeared to push the bolus into the paratyzed part, which Avas rapidty distended. 
Up to a certain point the cardia was open and the meal entered the stomach. 
As soon as the peristaltic contraction Avas ended, the contents of the distended 
loAver fourth of the esophagus AA^ere throAvn back to the upper part of the esoph- 
agus. The process Avas similar to the condition produced b}’’ section of the A'^agi 
at a higher leAml as alreadA’" described, except that a much smaller part of the 
esophagus Avas inAmteed. Tests bj”^ means of the soft rubber catheter did not 
reA'^eal resistance at the cardia. It AAms possible to push the contents of the 
stomach into the esophagus bj'’ manual pressure in each of the three dogs ex- 
amined. 

Findings in dogs after supradiaphragmatic Amgotomj^ Avere consistent. The 
esophagus shoAved noimal actmty in driA'ing the bolus of food into the stomach. 
HoAveA'^er, as soon as the peristaltic AA^aAm AA'as ended or after a brief inteiwal the 
contents of the stomach Avere rapidty regurgitated into the esophagus,^ rushing 
up often to the upper thoracic part and sometimes to the cervical region. In 
most cases secondaiy AvaA^es of the esophagus AA^ere induced and the regurgitated 
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meal was once more driven domi into the stomach. The same process was 
then repeated hut each time the amount regurgitated became less and less. 
Finally the entire meal entei’ed and remained in the stomach. The amount 
regurgitated, the height reached by the food in the esophagus and the number 
of regurgitations before the complete clearance of the esophagus were closely 
related to one another in a given animal but varied in different animals. After 
the meal had completely entered the stomach, it was possible in four of the nine 
animals studied in this series to push the stomach contents back into the esoph- 
agus by exerting manual pressure over the upper part of the abdomen (fig. 
1/). Vomitus was occasionally found in the cages of those animals that showed 
the most marked regurgitation. 

The findings just described could be readily explained by the atonic condition 
of the cardia and the impairment of the receptive relaxation of the stomach. 
The receptive relaxation of the stomach was demonstrated in cats and one 
human subject by Cannon and Lieb (18), who showed that in cats it was con- 
trolled reflexly by the vagus nerves. They in fact predicted that “if intragastric 
pressure remains high and the cardia were patulous, the contents of the stomach 
might be pressed in large volume up to the esophagus after each act of degluti- 
tion.” This seemed to be what happened in these dogs after supradiaphrag- 
matic vagotomy. In contrast to this view was the report that the receptive 
relaxation of the stomach was still present in un anesthetized dogs after the 
vagi had been sectioned above the diaphragm as studied by the balloon method 
(12, 17). However, the receptive relaxation of the stomach after vagotomy 
might be less than nonnal. In such a case the relaxation might not be sufficient 
to accommodate a large amount of food and regurgitation would occur if the 
cardia were atonic. We never observed a similar regurgitation in dogs with 
vagi sectioned at a higher level, probably because the amount of food discharged 
into the stomach from the paralyzed esophagus was much smaller. 

The persistent finding in this series of experiments that the cardia was in an 
atonic condition needs some consideration. In the first place, since it seems 
to be generally believed that the sjnnpathetic supply to the cardia is motor in 
function (13, 14, 15, 19) and since it has been reported that the vagus nerves 
are joined by sympathetic fibers below the hilus of the lungs where they form a 
plexus over the, esophagus (16), it must be recognized that section of the vagi 
above the diaphragm would have cut such sjmpathetic fibers at the same time. 
This possibility seems- to have been ruled out by the finding that in dogs the 
cardia of which had been freed of S3nnpathetic influence from this source by 
bilateral thoracic sympathectomy there was found neither spontaneous regurgi- 
tation nor a patulous cardia. In the second place, it seems to be generally 
accepted that the vagus nerves contain both motor and inhibitory fibers to the 
cardia. This has been repeatedly reported by numerous investigators working 
with different inethods on various species of animal, chiefly rabbits (19-22), 
cats (18, 19, 23) and dogs (19, 20). Sinnhuber (24) in 1903 reported that vagot- 
omy above the diaphragm in dogs resulted in an atonic cardia while vagotomy 
in the neck caused temporary hypertonicity. In regard to this Carlson and 
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Luckhardt (25) expressed their opinion that “if these observations should prove 
to be correct, it would seem that fn the dog the inhibitory fibers to the cardia 
leave the vagi at some distance above the diaphragm and pass dovm to the cardia 
in the wall of the esophagus.” Recent experiments made on dogs under barbital 
anesthesia with a modified Langley esophageal manometer gave results in strong 
support of this view (13); that is, the motor fibers of the vagus to the cardia 
appeared to be present in the vagus tmnks Avhile the inhibitory fibers seemed 
to run an intrinsic course in the esophageal wall. Studies made on unanesthe- 
tized dogs also indicated such an intrinsic course for the inliibitory fibers to the 
cardia. These studies suggested that these fibers were given off by the vagi 
above the hilus of the lungs since the inhibitory response of the cardia was still 
present after section of the vagi at this level but was abolished after section 
of the vagi in the neck, although no h 3 ’pertonicity of the cardia was found (12). 

The evidence obtained from the present experiments on dogs on which su- 
pradiaphragmatic vagotomy had been performed and which were studied under 
highly physiologic conditions seemed to give support to this concept. This 
might be expected, since section of the motor paths would leave the inhibitory 
mechanism free to express itself. However, in the experiments of the first 
series with the vagi sectioned above the arch of the aorta or higher, although 
none manifested hj’pertonicity of the cardia, there were definite individual 
differences. A patulous cardia was sliovui in some dogs but none in the others. 
These inconsistent results do not solve the problem of the level at which the 
inhibitorj’’ fibers are given off. It seemed to be indicated that vagal section 
at different levels in the same animal should be carried out. 

Some experiments in which this Avas done Avill now be considered. Two 
of the dogs shoAA'ing patulous cardia after supradiaphragmatic vagotomy Avere 
chosen for study. In one dog the operations for sectioning the A'^agi at the hilus 
of the lungs and aboA^e the arch of the aorta Avere done in successive stages. 
After each stage of operation, the cardia Avas found as patulous as before. There- 
fore, another double Arngotom^'- Avas done in the neck Avith the right vagus sec- 
tioned below the recurrent laryngeal nerwe. Examination on the second day 
showed that the barium meal could still be pushed back into the esophagus but 
a stronger pressure Avas required. On the third day, AA'hile the animal AA'^as under 
local anesthesia, the right Amgus AA-as sectioned in the neck just beloAV the level 
of the larynx. Immediate examination and examinations made on the second 
and the fifth day shoAA'ed the cardia to be in the same condition as before this 
operation. This animal died on the tenth day Avithout apparent cause. 

Double cervical Amgotomy Avas performed on the other animal three months 
after the supradiaphragmatic Arngotomy. There Avas no apparent change in 
the tone of the cardia immediatelj'’ following, nor as long as three months after, 
the operation, since the barium meal in the stomach could still be pushed back 
into the esophagus. 

A third dog that shoAved a patulous cardia after section of the Angi just above 
the arch of the aorta Avas again given double, cervical vagotomy three AAneks 
later. The cardia still alloAved the barimn meal in the stomach to pass through 
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when strong pressure was applied to the abdomen. One month later the right 
vagus, winch had been sectioned posterior to the recurrent larjmgcai nerve, 
was now severed in the middle of the neck. Mter this operation the cardia 
was found to have a tonus comparable to that of a normal animal. In this 
animal it was obsen^ed that the peristalsis of the upper third of the csoplnagus 
was still present, although the vocal cords were fixed in the cadaveric position. 
Wien tills paper was ivritten, this animal was still alive three months after 
both vagi had been sectioned just posterior to the larjmx. 

The experiments just described would suggest that the vagal supply of the 
cardia is chiefly motor in function. Some fibers probably leave the main nerve 
trunk at a high level, in all probability between the arch of the aorta, and the 
base of the neck, where they take an intrinsic course in the esophageal ^wall 
and exert mainly an inhibitory action on the cardia. 

2. Sympathectomy. Tliis series of experiments was done in order to sec the 
effects produced by sjanpathetic denen-ation of the esophagus and cardia. 
Bilateral thoracic s 3 Tnpathectomy was usuallj’- carried out in two stages, which 
were followed by complete abdominal sjTnpathctic ganglionectomj" in a single 
stage. Observations were made on three such animals. 

The findings after bilateral thoracic sjanjiathectom}* were practicallj’’ the 
same as before the operation. No change in the activity of the esophagus 
was observed. Spontaneous regurgitation of food through the cardia was not 
seen and the barium meal in the stomach could not be pushed back into the 
esophagus. After the abdominal sympathectomy the same finding was obtained 
except in one dog. In this animal it was possible to push the contents of the 
stomach through the cardia into the esophagus but fairlj’’ strong prc.ssure was 
required. In general all these animals behaved jiist like the normal ones. All 
the examinations with the barium meal in this series were made at least two 
weeks after the operation and were repeated several times at inteivals. 

Knight (15) reported increased esophageal activitj’- and patulous cardia after 
bilateral thoracic ssmpathectomy (third to tenth) and marked hj-pcrtonicity 
in the upper third (striped muscle) of the esophagus after bilateral excision of the 
stellate ganglia in cats examined after a bai-ium meal given while the animals were 
under light ether anesthesia. Our results after bilateral thoracic sympathec- 
tomy (first to twelfth) were not in accord with the findings of Knight, perhaps 
owing to differences both in the species of animal studied and in the experimental 
conditions under which the observations were made. Excision of the splanchnic 
nerves did not influence the cardia in the cat (2) or in the dog (12), but a per- 
manent patulous cardia developed in cats after celiac sjunpathectomj'^ (15). 
This latter finding was later applied to human cases of achalasia of the cardia 
but the results were not encouraging. After •careful dissection of fourteen 
infants, Mitchell (16) ascribed the clinical failure to the incomplete interruption 
of the sympathetic supply to the cardia, since the cardia received sjmpathetic 
fibers from multiple sources. In the present series of completely sjunpathec- 
tomized dogs only one of the three showed moderate decrease of the tone of the 
cardia while the other two showed apparently normal function.' This incon- 
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sistency of the results prevents any final conclusions as to the effect of syra- 
pathectomj’- on the cardia. It is definitely demonstrated, however, that even 
complete sympathectomy will not always give rise to an atonic cardia. 

3. Vagotomy combined with sympathectomy. After various periods of ob- 
servation, double cervical vagotomy was done on the three sympathectomized 
dogs just described. Unfortunately two of them died on the third day after 
operation and the other one died on the second day. Pneumonia was the cause 
of death in each case. However, all three animals showed typical symptoms and 
roentgenologic appearance of the esophagus following vagotomy. ^Vhen the 
animal was held in an upright position for five minutes or longer a certain amount 
of the baiium meal was still retained in the paralyzed esophagus. By exerting 
pressure over the upper part of the abdomen it was revealed that the tone of the 
cardia was decreased in one of the two dogs the cardia of which remained ap- 
parently normal after sympathectomy. The other two showed no change of 
their cardia after the vagotomy; that is, the contents of the stomach could be 
pushed back in one but not in the other. These observations were made at least 
two to four hours after the animals had recovered from the ether anesthesia. 
In luew of the fact that in all the previous studies on the effect of vagotomy on 
the cardia the roentgenologic findings obtained shortly after recovery from the 
anesthesia usually persisted, the effects of cervical vagotom}’’ of the sjmipathec- 
tomized dog may also be persistent. 

In two dogs bilateral lower thoracic S 3 'mpathectomy. was done combined Avith 
supradiaphragmatic vagotom}'. The s^’^mpathectomA’" included the s 3 Tnpathetic 
chain from the sixth to the tAvelfth thoracic vertebra and the splanchnic nei’ves 
Avere definitely cut on both sides. The idea is that if the sjunpathetic nerves to 
the cardia are chief!}’' motor in function their ablation aa'ouM leaA’-e a A’^ery patulous 
cardia, since it appeared that the A'agus trunks are also motor to the cardia. 
As a result of the combined operation, the contents of the stomach could be 
pushed back into the esophagus but a considerable amount of force AA^as required. 
In one case spontaneous regurgitation occurred but this took place a short time 
after the meal got into the stomach, not so rapidly as in the case of vagotomy 
alone. In the other animal there AA'as no spontaneous regurgitation at all. 

b. Balloon examination. A balloon attached to the tip of a rubber catheter 
AA’as used in trained dogs before and after Amrious operations to explore the .con- 
dition of the esophagus and cardia. The mouth of the dog Avas kept open AA’hile 
the dog AA^as lying quietly on its side. The balloon AA’^as gently introduced into 
the upper part of the esophagus and was then inflated AA’ith various amounts of 
air. In normal dogs an inflation with 20 cc. of air AA’as usuall}’’ the threshold 
stimulus to excite the esophageal peristaltic contraction. The period of latency 
seemed to A’^ary AA'ith different amounts of inflation. ’ Usually 40 or 50 cc. of air 
injected into the balloon serA'^ed the purpose satisfactorily. The inflated balloon 
was allowed to go freely doAAm the esophagus but it stopped as soon as the cardia 
Avas passed. Along its course a typical curve was always registered (fig. 2a). 
The first peak after the initial rise of pressure corresponded to the beginning of the 
esophageal contraction while the second was apparently due to the passage of the 
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balloon tlirough the cardia into the stomach. After the balloon entered the 
stomach further changes of pressure were not obser\-cd. 

The typical finding after the vagi were sectioned at difTerent levels was tluit 
the balloon at first rapidly descended. This was shown on the kymogiaphic 
tracing as the first peak of the normal curve. After a certain time the balloon 
stopped and remained in the lower or paralyzed part of the esophagus, after 
which the tracing .showed fluctuations corresponding to the respiratory move- 
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Fig. 2a. Atypical kymographic tracing in a normal dog made by llic balloon mctliod in 
the examination of the esophagus as described in the text. Fort}' cubic centimeters of air 
had been injected as indicated by the initial rise. The following j)cak represents the begin- 
ning of the esophageal peristalsis. The last jreak marked the passage through the cardia. 
Pressure changes were not shown after the balloon got into the stomach. 

b. A typical tracing by the same method in a dog after cervical vagotomy. The balloon 
was inflated in the upper part of the esophagus and was carried on by the peristaltic wave. 
However, it stayed in the par.alyzcd esophagus and showed pressure changes corresponding 
to respiratory movements. 

c. A typical tracing made by the balloon method of examination in a dog after supra- 
diaphragmatic vagotomy. The balloon was driven down into the stomach but the last 
peak of the curve was absent in this case. 

ments (fig. 2h). The animal rested quietly while the balloon remained in the 
paralyzed part of the esophagus for various periods. In dogs after supradia- 
phragmatic vagotomy, the balloon passed into the stomach easily, but the 
second peak of the tracing was very small or absent, e.specially vdien the cardia 
was particularly loose (fig. 2c). A tracing not different from normal was still 
obtained in dogs after complete sympathectomy or bilateral thoracic sympathec- 
tomy. All these findings are quite in accord with the observations made by 
roentgenologic means. ’ 
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If the inflated balloon was held stationaiy in the esophagus of a normal dog by 
means of the rubber catheter, there was experienced a considerable pull. With 
an uiflation of 50 cc. or less of air, the balloon was modeled into a long slender 
sac, a part of which might be pushed into the stomach periodically when it was 
placed in the lower part of the esophagus. A silk bag was used to cover the 
balloon and a strong thread was fixed to the bag inside the lumen of the catheter 
m order to make the balloon and the bag nonstretchable. In this way the power 
of the peristaltic dri^'e of the esophagus against the retained balloon was recorded 



Fig. 3. The effect of retention of a balloon in the esophagus of a normal dog. Both the 
tube and the balloon \yere made nonstretchable and the balloon was inflated with 30 cc. of 
air and placed in the middle of the esophagus. Reading from above downward: respira- 
tion, pressure changes in the balloon as recorded bj'^ a mercury manometer, force of the 
esophageal drive against a spring balance and time in five second intervals. Notice the 
rhythmic secondary peristaltic waves superimposed on a tonic contraction of the esophagus . 

bj’- use of a spring balance and the pressure changes inside the balloon were 
registered at the same time bjr a mercuiy manometer (fig. 3). The inflation of 
the balloon was soon followed bj’’ secondary peristaltic contractions of the esopha- 
gus at a rate of from four to fourteen each minute. The maximal force of the 
pull of the esophagus varied from 240 to 400 grams. This is in accord with a 
pretdous report (26). Onlj’’ the respiration of the animal was affected. It 
should be pointed out here that there Avas a tonic contraction of the esophagus 
amounting to ISO grams. This tonic contraction usualb^ lasted from fifteen 
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seconds to one and a half minutes and was closely associated with the secondary 
peristaltic waves. 

When an ordinary balloon was placed in the middle of the paralyzed esophagus 
and gradually inflated, the animal seemed not to be affected at the beginning 
(fig. 4). However, when the balloon was inflated to a volume from 150 to 200 
cc., corresponding to a pressure varying from 40 to GO mm. of mercury, the 
animal would show chiefly some rc.spiratory changes and the csojihagus seemed 
to contract as a whole. As a result, the balloon entered into the stomach. The 
same result was obtained in dogs immediateh' and sci'cral weeks after double 
vagotoiu}’^ at any high level. When the vagi were cut at. the hilus of the lungs, 
distention with 100 cc. was usually sulficient to excite the reaction. A satis- 
factory examination was not obtained in dogs on whiifli complete symjiathec- 
tom}’^ and double cervical vagotomy had been performed. However, in no case 
did nausea or vomiting develoji on such distention, Both in the normal and in 
the vagotomized dogs, if the balloon was retained in the upper third of the csoph- 



Fig. 4. Extreme ofTcct of double cervical vagotomy. Tlie balloon was innalod in the 
paralyzed esophagus. When 300 cc. of air were given, the aiiiinal .showed no tendency to 
vomit. On further inflation the animal showed discomfort and the balloon was pushed 
down into the stomach. 

agus and distended with air there was often vomiting. But on distention of the 
balloon at that level pharyngeal irritation was not avoided. 

c. The iimncdialc effect of vagal bloclc. Two dogs with the right vagus norve 
sectioned below the origin of the recurrent laryngeal nerve and the left vagus 
exteriorized in the neck showed no essential difference from the normal dog. 
Studies were made after infiltrating the exteriorized left vagus ner\-e with 2 per 
cent solution of procaine hydrochloride. Within three minutes after the in- 
jection of procaine the heart rate was rapidly accelerated and Horner’s syndrome 
fully developed in two or three minutes. At the same time obsenvitions were 
made of a barium meal ivhich failed to go through the cardia. The esophagus 
showed a rapidly ascending paralysis as far as the upper thoracic portion. If the 
animal was given food, it did not show impairment of appetite but reiieated 
regurgitation and vomiting occurred. Examination by means of a balloon after 
vagal block was also made. In every respect the results following infiltration 
of the vagus were not different from those obtained in dogs follow'ing double 
cervical vagotomy. Recovery from the procaine block occurred within thirty to 
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forty minutes. The esophageal contraction rapidly became effective, reached 
the lower segment of the organ and carried all the retained food into the stomach 
and the animal showed no more symptoms. The Homer syndrome of the left 
side rapidly disappeared at the same time. The heart rate was the last to re- 
cover, taking more than one hour. 

Animals with one vagus sectioned and one exteriorized could be kept in perfect 
condition indefinitely. Vagal block could be produced at any time and also it 
could be maintained for any desired period by repeated injections of procaine. 

d. The 'pharyngeal reflex. A number of the trained dogs showed an increased 
response to pharjmgeal stimulation after vagotomj'- at the level of the hilus of the 
lungs or higher. This was not noticed until the balloon examinations were being 
made. After vagotomy, touching the balloon to the pharynx often excited 
nausea and sometimes vomiting, which never occurred under the same experi- 
mental conditions before the operation. This condition was only slightly evident 
in some dogs but very marked in others. In a few dogs it was marked in the 
first week and became milder but persistent afterward. In general the balloon 
seemed to be much more irritating than a rubber catheter. In many cases an 
exaggerated reflex was not noticed when the rubber catheter was used to in- 
troduce the barium meal but introduction of a balloon was impossible. While 
some animals were sensitive to the balloon as well as the tube, many cases maj’’ 
have been missed since the balloon examination was not made on all animals. 
However, none of the dogs examined showed this phenomenon after supradia- 
phragmatic vagotomy. 

When the vagi were sectioned at a liigher level the pharyngeal reflex was ex- 
aggerated in eight of thirteen dogs. One of these dogs did not show this ex- 
aggeration of the reflex when the vagi were cut just above the diaphragm but a 
definitelj'" increased pharyngeal sensitivity was present after vagal section at the 
hilus of the lungs. There seemed no further increase of the sensitiveness of this 
region when the vagi were subsequently cut in the same dog at higher levels. 
Another two dogs with vagi sectioned above the diaphragm also showed the 
same phenomenon after double cervical vagotomy. One of the two dogs with 
exteriorized vagus showed a marked increase of this reflex after the vagal block. 
However, in many of these mild cases balloon examination was still possible 
when proper care was taken. As soon as the balloon was gently pushed through 
the pharynx, it could' be placed in the esophagus without further reaction on the 
part of the animal. 

e. The response to apomorphine. In a series of dogs small effective doses of 
apomorphine were given before and after recovery from the various operations. 
Fresh saline solution of the drug was used each time. The animals were always 
fasted for eighteen hours before the apomorphine was given subcutaneously at 
the nape. The animals were allowed their freedom in the laboratory and no 
repetition of the test was made on the same day. Under these conditions a 
preliminary study revealed the response of each dog to the same dose of the 
drug to be fairly consistent. In general it could be seen that the response was 
exaggerated after double vagotomy (table 1). 
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TABLE 1 

Effect of apornorphinc given suhcula7}cously to dogs 
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The average effective dose of apomorphine m this series of experiments was 
about 0.03 mgm. per kilogram, wlucli is much smaller than that reported by 
Eggleston and Hatcher (27). They found the minimal dose by subcutaneous 
injection to be about 0.1 ,mgm. per kilogram and the average effective dose was 
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0.2 mgm. per kilogram. The probable explanation for these results is a difference 
in potency of the drug. (The drug used in this series of experiments was the 
apomoiphine hj'^drochloride tablets made by Sharp and Dohme Company.)' 
But probably the mental state of the animal should be noted, as illustrated by 
the following experiment. 

One normal dog received 0.03 mgm. for each kilogram of body weight sub- 
cutaneously and Avas alloAved the run of the laboratory. Four minutes later it 
vomited three times. Next day the animal was restrained on a table in a semi- 
dorsal position after the manner of Eggleston and Hatcher (27) . The same dose 
Avas gNen but neither A’omiting nor the usual S3Tnptoms of licking were observed 
in one hour. The dog AA'as not accustomed to this position and struggled from 
time to time. On the folloAving day the same experiment Avas repeated. This 
time the animal seemed to be accustomed and Avas lying quietly in the semi- 
dorsal position. Fh'e minutes after administration of the same dose of apo- 
morphine the dog Ammited twice. 

Another dog Avas giA'en apomorphine once everj" morning AA'ith a feAV exceptions. 
Altogether seA'^en injections AA'ere gh'^en in ten days. Vomiting AA'as obtained 
each time and the results Avere quite uniform. When the same amount of saline 
solution AA'as gNen at about the usual site of injection of apomorphine no re- 
sponse AA'as ever observed. This Avould indicate that a conditioned reflex Avas not 
established in this short period and the results of repeated doses of the drug are 
not explained on such a basis. 

Comment. After a careful examination of the dogs before and after A'agotomy 
at a high level, the main disturbance seems to be a parab'sis of a certain portion 
of the esophagus, Avhich is passively distended Avith food during a meal, part of 
the food being retained in the esophagus. But these tAvo factors, as pointed out 
before, do not seem to account for the development of the emesis. HoAA'ever, 
as a result of distention either Avith food or AA'ith a balloon as observed by aid of 
the roentgenoscope, the paralj'zed portion of the esophagus often responds AA'ith 
a generalized tonic contraction. In the normal dog, this tonic contraction of the 
esophagus is verj' apparent (fig. 3). This has also been noticed by Carlson and 
Luckhardt (28). Further, Avork seems necessary to tell AA'hether it is due to the 
independent nature of the muscle of the esophageal AA'all or to stimulation of some 
intrinsic nervous mechanism but the eA'idence presented in this report indicates 
that the extrinsic A'agal supplj' is not concerned. 

This propert}' of tonic .contraction of the vagotomized esophagus apparently is 
important and aids in forcing the food doAvn to the stomach during sAvalloAving. 
On the other hand it seems to, be also responsible for the regurgitation of food 
into the mouth. The accumulated food in the paralyzed esophagus did not 
seem to pass readily through the comparath'ely narroAV cardia. In some cases 
the cardia Avas loose enough to permit food to be pushed from the stomach into 
the esophagus bj' manual pressure. Apparently this manual pressure Avas 
stronger than the tonic contraction of the paralyzed esophagus plus the push 
exerted bj' the act of deglutition. Probably on account of this the food tended 
to be regurgitated as soon as the sAA'alloAA'ing wave AA'as ended. Why the balloon 
alAA'aj'S entered the' stomach instead of being regurgitated could not be readily 
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understood. Probably tbe presence of tbe tube in llie upper part of the esopha- 
gus helped to prevent it from being expelled and also there might be some me- 
chanical dilator effect at the cardia. 

The emesis in most dogs occurred as a result of repeated regurgitation. It 
seems probable that irritation of the phur 3 mx with large amounts of regurgi- 
tated food is responsible for the development of the active emesis. In support of 
this concept, it was found in many dogs that the response to pharynpal stimu- 
lation was more sensitive than normal and the response to the administration of 
apomorphine was exaggerated. The latter might mean a more sensitive vomit- 
ing center and might be the explanation of the fonner but we do not have suf- 
ficient data to test this possibility in the same group of dogs. The same factors 
are probably concerned in the development of emesis in vagotomized dogs when 
nothing is given by mouth. These dogs usually have large amounts of secretion 
accumulated in the paralyzed esophagus. Efforts were made in these dogs to 
abolish the pharjmgeal reflex with cocaine. However, we failed to obtain a 
satisfactory’ proof of our hypothesis in this way because two of these dogs with 
cocainized pharj’nges were almost choked to death soon after thej'^ started eating. 

This kind of emesis does not seem to require the integrity of the sympathetic 
nervous system. This is suggested by the fact, that in the completely sympathec- 
tomized dogs similar phenomena developed after double cervical vagotomy. 
The development' of the emesis, the exaggerated response to pharyngeal stimu- 
lation and the response to apomorphine could not. be explained by irritation of 
the cut ends of the sectioned nerves after the operation in the early stage nor 
on the basis of the neuroma formed later, since all these phenomena were ob- 
tained in the dog after vagal block. 

Hatcher and Weiss have expressed the belief that the action of apomorjihine is 
to increase the excitability of the vomiting center so that the normal afferent 
impulses from different parts of the bodj’ induce vomiting (4). But in their 
original article (29) they suggested that apomorphine induces emesis by render- 
ing the center hyperexcitable to noimal afferent impulses that pass by way of 
the "sympathetic tj^pe of nerves” from many organs, as evidenced by the failure 
of apomorphine to cause emesis in two dogs after administration of ergotoxine 
phosphate which they stated paralyzes Simipathetic nerve endings. One of our 
completely sjunpathectomized dogs received apomorphine (0.05 mgm. per kgm.) 
and vomited twice. Therefore the impulses from vagus nerves ("sjmipathetic 
type” as Hatcher and Weiss (29) suggested) and other sources still seem to play 
an important role. After section or block of the vagus nerves, which are the 
important paths of afferent emetic impulses, not only did frequent vomiting 
develop, but the response to the apomorphine was also exaggerated. On the 
basis of the small amount of data available, we do not like to venture the sug- 
gestion that some normal inhibitory effect on the vomiting center is removed 
after vagotomj'’, but this possibility should be borne in mind. 

The classic conception appears to be well founded that the co-ordinated per- 
istaltic movement of the esophagus depends on the integrity of the extrinsic vagal 
suppty. But the conception that the upper part of the esophagus is supplied by 
the recurrent laryngeal nerve seems to need reconsideration, for ive have ob- 
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served in one dog that the peristaltic activity of the upper third of the esophagus 
was not at all impaired even after both recurrent laryngeal nerves had been 
interrupted. Work is now in progress to investigate this point. 

Jurica (2) reported the recovery of some activity of the striated muscle of the 
upper part of the esophagus in cats within three months or earlier after bilateral 
vagotomy in the neck. On two occasions we observed a similar phenomenon in 
the lower third of the esophagus in dogs after vagotomy. A series of shallow 
waves of constriction were seen running one after another from the level of the 
diaphragm up to the middle of the thora.x. This spontaneous activity did not 
move the barium meal in the esophagus and the dog remained quiet. This 
phenomenon was observed twenty-nine days after double cervical vagotomy in 
one dog, and twent 3 ’’-four days after vagal section above the arch of the aorta 
and the third daj'’ after double cervical vagotomj’’ in the second dog. Later 
e.vaminations did not reveal this kind of motilit 5 ^ Since this phenomenon was 
not observed constantlj’’ and was not associated with any symptoms or physio- 
logic effect, it maj’’ not be of important functional significance. 

The results obtained in our experiments with a barium meal in trained dogs 
give support to the view held by recent workers (12, 13) as to the manner in which 
the cardia is inner\mted by the vagus. From these studies the suggestion is' 
offered that the intrinsic inhibitory fibers to the cardia are probably given off at 
a level above the arch of the aorta. However, the presence of inhibitoiy fibers 
in the vagus trunks also seems possible, since the receptive relaxation of the 
cardia is reported not to be abolished bj’’ an encircling incision around the lower 
part of the esophagus (30). On the Avhole, we considered the vagal supply to 
the cardia to be mainly motor in function since in no case could we demonstrate 
h 3 'pertonia of the cardia after double cervical vagotom 3 ’- while h 3 q)otonia was 
found in many of these cases. This is in accord with previous reports (11, 12). 
However, the S 3 Tnptoms of dysphagia and regurgitation, and the roentgenologic 
findings in these dogs are ver 3 ^ much like the t 3 ’^pical clinical cases of cardiospasm 
or achalasia of the cardia. Of course we do know that these symptoms in these 
dogs are primarily a result of the esophageal paratysis. The food is retained in 
the esophagus on account of the failure of the esophagus rather than obstruction 
at the cax'dia, which is in man 3 ’' cases even li 3 '^potonic. Because of the difference 
of species and especialty the difference in the structure of the esophageal mus- 
culature it seems impossible to talk about the analogy of the condition in these 
vagotomized dogs with human cases of cardiospasm. But it is really surprising 
to find how closety the findings in a recent study of the esophagus of human cases 
of cardiospasm (31) approach those reported in the present communication. 

SUMMART AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. An experimental study has been made in the dog before and after double 
vagotomy at different levels from the diaphragm anteriorly to the lar 3 mx. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the mechanism of emesis after vagotomy at 
high levels as well as the nervous control of the esophagus and the cardia. 
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2. The functional changes after the various operations were studied roent- 
genologically with the aid of barium meals and catheterization with a soft rubber 
tube. Balloon studies were also made in many experiments. 

3. The general behavior of these animals after the various operations has been 
described in detail. The development of frequent regurgitation and emesis was 
a conmion consequence after vagotomy was done at, and especially higher than, 
the level of the hilus of the lung. Similar, although much less severe, phenomena 
occurred when nutrition was maintained only by parenteral feeding. 

4. The most important change after vagotomy at a high level in the dog is a 
complete loss of the peristaltic activity of the lower part of the esophagus. The 
lower two thirds of the esophagus were involved when vagotomy was done at any 
level above the arch of the aorta. 

. 5. The paralyzed esophagus was shown to retain food material or secretions 
which might be cither partly pushed down to the stomach or partly regurgitated, 
apparently by the aid of the difl'use tonic contraction of the whole esophagus as 
a response to the rapid distention. Merc retention of the food in the paralyzed 
esophagus or distention of the esophagus was not shown to be the cause of the 
nausea and vomiting. 

6. The nausea and vomiting in these animals apparently resulted from ir- 
ritation of the pharynx by the large amount of the regurgitated material. The 
response to the pharj-ngeal irritation was found to be more sensitive in many 
dogs after than before vagotomy. Coincidentally in another series of experiment s 
the response to appropriate doses of apomorphinc was found to be greater after 
than before vagotomy, a result that suggests a hypercxcitablc status of the 
vomiting center. 

7. The possibility of irritation of the sectioned nerve stumps as the cause of 
vomiting was eliminated by similar findings in dogs after the exteriorized vagus 
nerve had been blocked with procaine hydrochloride. 

8. Similar consequences occurred after vagotomj' in dogs on which complete 
sympathetic ganglioncctomy had been performed. 

9. After complete sjunpathetic ganglioncctomy two dogs did not show any 
significant change of the function of the esophagus and the cardia and in a third 
dog the tone of the cardia was only slightly reduced. 

10. The peristalsis of the lower two thirds of the esophagus is dependent on the 
extrinsic vagal supply. But it is not likely that the nerve supply to the upper 
third is derived from the branches arising from the vagus posterior to the larjmx. 

11. The vagus contains both inhibitory and motor fibers to the cardia. There 
is evidence that the inhibitory fibers branch off from the main ^■agus trunks above 
the level of the arch of the aorta and take an intrinsic course in the esophageal 
wall to reach the cardia. 

12. When the cardia was freed from vagal control its tone was never found 
increased but w'as reduced to different degrees in the majority of cases. In one 
dog the tone of the cardia was found not changed after complete sympathetic 
ganglioncctomy but was reduced bj' subsequent double cendcal vagotomy. 
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Pretnous investigation has established that severe trauma will bring about a 
fall in body temperature (1) (2) (15) and in metabolic rate (3) (4) (2). These 
changes have been attributed to circulatory impairment, to anoxia present in 
shock, and to increased heat loss. 

With the development of standardized procedures for the production of shock, 
and of certain therapeutic measures that can bring about survival, it was of inter- 
est to investigate temperature and oxygen consumption under these conditions, 
with particular reference to the effects of therajiy. 

All ex-periments were done upon mice. Their relatively large surface area 
makes them quite susceptible to environmental temperature (5). TIic magni- 
tude of the changes in body temperature otters certain advantages for the purpose 
of this investigation. In the application of these results to larger animals it must 
be remembered that body temperature fluctuations secondary to a changing 
environment or to metabolic disturbances may not be as great. 

Methods. Burn and tourniquet shock and hemorrhage in mice were produced 
b}'' methods pre\'iously described (10). Rectal temperature was measured by 
an iron-constantan thermocouple. 

Oxygen consumption was measured in an apparatus especially designed for 
small animals. The quantities of oxygen consumed were measured volumetri- 
cally at atmospheric pressure. This principle is similar to that used by numerous 
workers. 

The metabolism chamber (fig. 1) for the mouse was a 150 oc. glass cylinder (length: 11 
cm. — diameter : 5 cm.) immersed in a large container of water kept in a constant temperature 
room. Approximately one-half of the volume was filled with soda lime (high moisture con- 
tent) . This was covered with finemesh screen wire, on which the mouse rested. Any errors 
resulting from contact between urine and soda lime were found to be too small to affect the 
oxygen determinations. To eliminate this factor completely, the soda lime can be placed 
above the mouse. 

The tube was closed with a rubber stopper through which two glass tubes passed, one to 
an oxygen cylinder (through a water jar), and the other to the upper end of a 50 
cc, graduated gas burette. The opposite end of this burette was connected to a leveling 
bulb (B), with water as the leveling fluid. An open type manometer containing saline was 
also included in the metabolism circuit, using a narrow glass tube for the open end. 

Before commencing the readings, the system was filled with oxygen at atmospheric pres- 
sure. A mark was placed at the surface (A) of the water meniscus on the open tube of the 
manometer. The gas pressure in the circuit was kept at atmospheric pressure during the 
experiment by raising the leveling bulb. Readings of the 0; consumption were then taken 
on the gas burette every minute. 
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4HM. Of TOURN. APPLIC.-X— HOURS AFTER TOURNIQUET REMOVI^L-^ 

Chart 1. Rectal temperature and O 2 consumption in tourniquet shock at an environmen- 
tal temperature of 19-21°. The saline treated group received 15 per cent of body weight of 
0.9 per cent NaCl intraperitoneall}' when tourniquets were removed. A and □ represent 
oxygen consumption values for treated and untreated groups respectively. Point A = 
average of readings at different periods during tourniquet application. Number of mice 
used at each point is indicated. 
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It isconvcnient, but not ncccssarj', toraise the leveling bulb ftutoniutictilly. The manom- 
eter fluid "was composed of concentrated ICaCl solution. A platinum electrode \\as in- 
cluded in the fluid in the U-tube of the manometer (C) ; another fine platinum electrode was 
placed so that it just made contact with the fluid surface in the open tube. This operates a 
relay and motor system when the contact is broken as a result of a decrease in the internal 
pressure of the metabolic circuit (resulting from O 2 consumption and CO- absorption); the 
motor raises the leveling bulb (B) until the original atmospheric pressure is reached, and 
contact is re-established. 

The quantities of oxygen consumed were corrected to standard conditions of temperature 
and pressure. -Ml values arc expressed as oxygen consumption per 20-gram mouse. 

Environmental temperature was controlled by a constant temperature room. Tor cer- 
tain experiments requiring several temperatures simultaneously, commercial brooders, 
electrically heated and equipped with thermorcgulators, wore adapted for use. 

Because of the tendency of mice to huddle together and to nest, individual wire cages 
free of bedding material were employed. They were constructed of onc-eighth-ineh wire 
mesh, 2 by 3 by 3 inches in size, with wire tops. 

Female albino mice bred at the Institute, of 16-22 grams’ weight, were used. With a few 
exceptions, food was withheld for IS hours prior to the experiment, but water was permitted 
until the application of trauma. The sodium chloride solution employed in all experiments 
was 0.9 per cent. 


Tcjnperaticre and Oxygen Consumption in Untreated Mice in Tourniquet Shock. 
A depression of body temperature was obsen'cd at all environmental tempera- 
tures studied (18 to 29°). In experiments done at 18° a moderate decline was 
noted during the period of tourniquet application (before their release) suggest- 
ing that a graded response to injury exists. In 15 mice the temperature fell from 
37.3° (S.E. 0.4) to 34° (S.E. 0.2) within 15 minutes after applying tourniquets. 
Upon release a rapid fall occurred so that within 3 houns the lectal temperature 
approached that of the environment. Simultaneously, thei'c was a rapid fall in 
the oxygen consumption. Similar results were obtained at 19 to 21° (chart 1). 

Temperature and Oxygen Consumption in Treated Mice in Tourniquet Shock. 
It has been shown that the administration of 10 to 15 percent of body iveight of 
isotonic solutions of sodium salts will prevent death at room temperature from 
tourniquet shock and other forms of trauma (10). 

A repetition of the above experiments in treated mice revealed that saline 
therapy had little influence on the fall in oxj'gcn consumption and temperature 
(chart 1). Fifteen percent body weight of saline was given intraperitoneally 
upon tourniquet removal. At most the only effect seen was a slight retardation 
in the rate of fall, during the early period following trauma. A similar experi- 
ment upon 15 untreated and 17 saline treated mice kept at 29°C. showed in both 
groups a fall in rectal temperature of only 2° within 21- hours after tourniquet 
removal. 


Under optunum temperature conditions the temperature and oxygen consump- 
tion of treated mice were maintained at levels consistent with sundval, but at 
18°C. death in hypothermia occurred within 48 hours regardless of the admini- 
stration of therapy. 

It is therefore possible to show that under certain conditions (25 to 29°C.) 
fluid and electrolyte disturbances can be the major factors in mortality, while 
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under other conditions (18 to 21°C.) other factors can be demonstrated through 
their effects on metabolic rate and body temperature. 

Other Therapezitic Procedures. To investigate the possibility that the meta- 
bolic defect might be due to a loss of plasma proteins or to constituents of the 
blood other than electrolytes, the effects of plasma and whole blood were studied. 

Plasma. Immediately following tourniquet removal, a group of mice kept at 
31°C. were given 2 cc. of saline subcutaneously. Within 3 hours after removal 
alternate mice received (a) 0.8 cc. heparinized mouse plasma intravenously, or 
(b) 0.8 cc. saline intravenousl}'’, or (c) 0.8 cc. saline subcutaneouslj'’. Following 
therapj'^ they were placed at 19-23°C. The fall in temperature in those receiving 
plasma was nearlj'^ as great as that in the saline treated group (chart 2). 



Chart 2. Comparison of plasma and saline upon the temperature fall in shock. Mice re- 
ceived 2 cc. of 0.9 per cent NaCl when tourniquets removed. They were kept at 31°C. for 
J to 3 hours when additional therapy was given of O.S cc. of (a) heparinized mouse plasma 
i.v.; (b) saline i.v., or (c) saline s.c., and thej' were placed at 19 to 23°. 

Whole Mood. Heparinized whole blood of mice was diluted with equal parts of 
saline; 1.5 cc. was injected intravenously into 10 mice upon tourniquet removal. 
In 5 of them additional injections of 0.7 cc. in one hour and 0.8 cc. in 2 hours were 
given. ■ The fall in temperature did not differ from that of 1 / mice receiving 3 cc. 
of saline intraperitoneall}’’. 

The mice were kept at 18°. Three and one half hours after tourniquet removal 
the rectal temperature of the saline treated animals averaged 28.5 , as compared 
with 27.5° for the mice receiving blood. 

Oxygen. The existence of anoxia in shock is well established (3) (6) (/); it has 
also been shown that anoxia in normal annnals will produce a rapid fall in body 
temperature Avhich is quickly reAmrsible (8) (9). 

Shocked mice (saline treated) were placed in individual wire cages in a desic- 
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cator jar at 18°, and exposed to 100 per cent oxygen by passing a continuous 
stream of oxygen bubbled through oil. No diderence in temperature fall was 
observed from that of another group exposed to air under similar conditions 
(chart 4). 

Whole blood and Oz therapy on 7nortalitu- The absence of effect of oxygen therapy was 
also seen in sUidies with varying oxygen pressures in untreated animals and with wlioJc 
blood administration upon mortality in burn and tourniquet shock. 

Experiments were carried out with oxygen pressures of 5S to 2GG0 mm. mercury. The 
decreased pressures were obtained by exposing the mice in desiccators to mixtures of oxygen 

TABLE U 

The lack of effect of oxygen tensions from 58 mrn. to 2600 >nm. upon survival from 

tourniquet or burn shock 

Controls represent simultaneous experiments on mice under atmospheric conditions 
n the same room. 


TYPE OF TRAUWA 

NO. OF MICE 

j OXYGEN TENSION 

j ROOM 

1 TEMPERATURr. 

1 

AVERACF. Sim* 
VlVAt TIME 

1 

MORTAUTV IN* 

48 nOVRS 




'C. 

1 hnurs 

ter cent 

Tourniquet untreated 

20 

7C0 mm.* 

22 

\ !) 

70 


20 

controls 


G.G 

65 


IS 

760 

29 

3.3 

100 


IS 

controls 


3.3 

95 


! 20 

79 

22 

S.3 

90 


i 20 

controls 


10.0 

SO 


20 

oS 

22 

0. ^ 

100 


IS 

controls 


14.0 

S3 

Burn untreated 

20 

1 

7G0 

22 

IC.O 

95 


i 20 

controls 


19.0 

95 


30 

2GG0 

31 

1.3 • 

100 


31 

controls 


1.4 

100 

1 

30 1 

2CC0 

19.0 

7.2 

100 


30 ■ 

controls ’ 


9.1 

100 


30 

1520 

19.5 

13. S 

100 


29 

controls 

1 

IG.O 

100 


20 

1520 

31 * 

1.5 ' 

100 


20 

controls 


1.5 

1 

100 


* 100% O 2 at atmospheric pressure. 


and nitrogen. Increased pressures were obtained by the use of a small pressure chamber.^ 
These experiments on survival time were run at environmental temperatures from 19 5 to 
31“C. 

The results are shown in table 1. With the low pressures, some shortening of survival 
time was observed at SS mm., but this pressure caused marked dyspneic symptoms in nor- 
mal mice. In no experiment with increased pressure was a significant prolongation of life 
brought about. The higher pressures of oxygen were complicat ed by the fact that they were 
toxic to normal mice during the period of exposure. 


^ Kindly made available through the courtesy of Dr. I. Gersh of the Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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The absence of effect of whole blood therapy on the mortalitj" in burn and touriiiquet 
shock has been reported previously (10). 

Various other procedures have been tried in an attempt to prevent the fall in 
temperature. The following have been administered Avithout appreciable bene- 
fit: Glucose, sodium lactate, sodium succinate, sodium bicarbonate, calcium 
gluconate, thyroid extract, dinitrophenol, adrenal cortical extract (Upjohn), 
desoxycorticosterone, metrazol, nikethamide, caffeine, and camphor. 

It is of interest that some retardation in the fall in temperature could be demon- 
strated Avith ephedrine and amphetamine. Related compounds containing 
phenolic substitutions, such as epinephrine, tyramine, neosAmephrine, and an 
unrelated sympathetico-mimetic agent, prh'ine, behaved in an opposite AA'ay and 
hastened the fall in body temperature. 

Evidence of local factor (s) . There is general agreement that fluid loss is impor- 
tant in shock, and studies on the sodium deficit and potassium release indicate 
that they also play a significant role (10) (11). 

Since the original observations of Cannon and Bayliss (2) on the liberation of 
toxic factors from traumatized tissues, a large and conflicting literature has 
accumulated (12). Recent contributions suggest that fluid loss may be inade- 
quate to account for the phenomena of shock (13) (15) (16) (17) (18) (21). 

By replacement of clamps upon the legs of untreated rats after an interval of 
1 to 2 hours, Haist and Hamilton have shoAvn that certain carbohydrate changes 
can be reversed, and survival of the animals can occur. Since most of the sAA’ell- 
ing has occurred AA'ithin 2 hours they conclude that other factors are involved (13). 

Since the fall in temperature and metabolic rate does not respond to blood, 
plasma, or saline therapy, it Avas of interest to determine AA’hether unknown local 
factors from the injured tissues might be inAmRed. Observations AA^ere made 
upon tourniquet replacement in mice that had received adequate saline therapy. 
The tourniquets AA’-ere applied initially for 2 hours at 29 to 31°, and they AA^ere kept 
at this temperature until the tourniquets AA'ere reapplied, at AA'hich time they were 
placed at 18°, and the temperature cuives obtained. 

When the tourniquets AA'ere never removed, after the initial fall at the time of 
application, no further decline occurred. Leaving the tourniquets off for 10 
minutes produced an additional slight but transitory fall in temperature for 30 
minutes; AAuth inteivals of 1 and 2 hoxirs before replacement the fall Avas greater 
but in both cases recoAmry occurred after several hours (chart 3). 

Another series of observations AA-ere made upon tourniquet-shocked (treated) 
mice in Avhich the animals, folloAving tourniquet remoAml, AA'ere alloAA'ed to remain 
at 31° for varying periods of time before placing them at 18°. 

Little protection AA'as conferred by an additional hour at 28 to 31 after tourni- 
quet removal; when the mice AA'ere kept at longer inteivals at 28 to 31 before 
exposure to 18°, increasing protection was conferred. With intervals up to 6 
hours the responses were variable. In some expei'iments only a retardation in 
rate of fall of body temperature aa'rs seen; in others the fall AA'as greatly reduced 
and followed by recoA^'ery of some animals AA’ithin 24 hours. When kept at 28 
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to 31° for 16 hours, 6 of 13 mice were able to maintain a normal body temperature 
on exposure to 18°, while with intervals of 32 to 46 hours, 19 of 21 mice survived 

18° (table 2). 



Chart 3. The reversal of (emperaturc fall by replacement of tourniquets after varying 
intervals. Ten mice in each group. All received saline therapy. 

TABLE 2 

Temperature fall in shocked mice (saline treated) when kept at 28-31° for various 
intervals before placing at 1S°. The ability to maintain body temperature and to survive 
at 18° is restored after IG to 4G hours in a warm environment. 


Arcragc rectal tcnipcralurc in J8°C. room 


HO. OT 
MICE 

IHTEUVA^ AT 

28-3r 

IHTTIAE 

1 

1 IIK. 

1 

2 

3 

-I 

lS-24 ims. 

r* 

1 

MORTAUTV 
, 4S HRS. 

11 

5 min. 

35° 

32.8 

28.2 

24.9 

23.7 

22.9 

21.8 

100 

8 

5 min. 




21.4 


j 19.8 


100 

5 

5 min. 


29.8 

i 

23.0 


21.4 


100 

10 

1 hr. 

35° 

30 

28.4 

26.4 

26 

25.3 

21.6 

90 

10 

2 hrs. 

35.7 

28.8 

28.0 


1 

28 

30 

50 


3 hrs. 

35.2 

32.8 

30.8 

31.2 

32 


33.2 

30 

8 

3 hrs. 

I 

27.8 


25.6 


25.0 

22.0 

88 

8 

6 hrs. 


1 





22.2 

S3 

7 

6 hrs. 



1 




19.8 

100 

6 

16 hrs. 

34 



30 



25.4 ! 

67 

7 

16 hrs. 

34 


30.8 

29.8 


28.0 ! 

26.2 

57 

8 

32 hrs. 






! 

34.6 

13 

5 

32 hrs. 







30.8 

20 

8 

46 hrs. 






35.0 

37.0 

0 


These experiments indicate that (a) factors from the traumatized legs are 
responsible for the metabolic and temperature effects. Maximum release of 
these products does not occur immediately on tourniquet removal, but rather a 
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gradual absorption takes place over a period of hours. Green and Bielschovsky 
came to similar conclusions in theii’ studies upon toxic substances in damaged 
tissues (19). Haist and Hamilton (13) and Meyer, McShan, Goldman, and 
Shipley (14) have likewise demonstrated the reversibility of carbohydrate and 
other changes several hours after the injury. 

The evidence against fluid loss as a basis for the fall in temperature and O 2 
consumption is that the fall can be reversed by ligation of the legs at a time when 
most of the swelling has occurred, and also that it cannot be influenced b}’’ saline 
or plasma therapy. 

Our results further indicate that (b) active neutralization or excretion of such 
products takes place in treated animals kept in a warm environment. After 3 
to 16 hours at 28 to 31°C. the toxic effects, as indicated bj’^ the fall of body tem- 
perature in an emdronment of 18°, have partially worn off; and after 1 to 2 days 
nearl}’’ all of the animals can sundve at 18°. When the shocked animal is placed 
at 18° soon after tourniquet removal, the capacity to neutralize or excrete these 
products is not adequate. This may be due to the rapid fall of temperature and 
metabolism to levels which interfere vdth such neutralization or excretion. 

Manj'^ experiments have been carried out with extracts of normal and damaged 
tissues, and with various metabolites, in an attempt to identify the local factor. 
The activity of the substances tested was evaluated by the ability to lower the 
temperature of normal mice or of mice with a standard amount of trauma 
(tourniquets to both legs, and allowed to remain on) , when placed at 18°. Where 
activity was present, the substances were also tested on mortality in shocked 
mice at 28°, following a technique previously reported for potassium and mag- 
nesium (10). 

Because of the volume of ex'perimental data, it will be said in summary’- that 
the activity of the extracts studied, and of certain metabolites appears inade- 
quate to account for the temperature fall in shock. The following metabolites 
were studied: Potassium, magnesium, calcium, inorganic phosphate, adenine, 
adenosine, adenylic acid, adenosine triphosphate, histamine, tyramine and 
acetylcholine. 

While Mg and adenosine triphosphate can lower bod 3 '' temperature (19) the 
quantities required were greater than the amounts present in the tissues. 

Potassium possessed little activity in lowering temperature. Evidence has 
been previously presented that it may be concerned in the mortality from shock 
(10) but this action is also differentiated from the temperature and metabolic 
disturbances in that high potassium concentrations are only reached in the later 
stages of shock. 

Hemorrhage. In view of the evidence that the declines in metabolism and 
temperature were due to factors originating at the site of trauma, experiments 
were done following hemorrhage, where no local trauma is present. 

Unanesthetized mice were subjected to hemorrhage with the use of the tech- 
nique pre^'iousl 3 ’■ described (10). Bleeding was carried out in two stages one 
hour apart, and 5.5 to 6.0 per cent of the bod 3 '’ weight of blood was removed. 
Since this represents an amount of blood loss which would be fatal to untreated 
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animals, all mice received 15 per cent of tlicir body weight of 0.9 per cent NaCl 
intraperitoneally at tire end of the first hemorrhage. The experiments were 
conducted on 83 survivors of a total of 106 animals employed. 

Hemorrhage was carried out at a temperature of 26 to 29°. Upon completion 
the mice rvere transferred in individual cages to 18°, and the course of rectal 
temperature observed. A rapid fall occurred, terminating in death in hypo- 
thermia, in a manner similar to that of burn and tourniquet shock. 

However a clear difference between hemorrhage and trauma was observed in 
the response to oxj'gen or whole blood therapy. 

The fall in temperature following hemorrhage could be completely prevented 
by 100 per cent oxj’’gen, and after the rectal temperature had fallen to 21 to 26°, 
it could be restored to normal by ox 3 *gen administration. Similar results could 



Chart 4 A. The re%'ersibiHty of the temperature fall following hemorrh.ige bj- o.vygen or 
heparinized whole blood (mouse) . Lack of effect of saline. All mice received 3 cc. of saline 
I.P. after first hemorrhage. In the upper curve O; w.as administered when mice placed at 
IS'’; in lower curves O:or0.Scc. of blood or saline i.v. given 3i hours later. 

Chart 4 B. Lack of effect of 100 per cent oxygen on temperature fall in saline treated mice 
placed at 18° after tourniquet removal. 15 mice in each group. 

be accomplished with intravenous injections of whole blood, while saline intra- 
venously was without effect (chart 4). 

These experiments demonstrate that the fall in temperature that occurs in 
saline-treated animals subjected to hemorrhage is duo primaril}’- to ano.xia which 
results from a diminished capacity of oxj^gen transport. It n-ould seem closely 
related to the reversible fall that occurs in simple anoxia in normal animals (9). 

If the a,bnormality in traumatic shock were also caused by anoxia, the defect 
would be in the tissues, since it cannot be corrected by increasing the facilities for 
oxygen transport. 

The relation of O 2 corisumption io body temper aiurc. It was not possible to 
conclude from the above results whether the fall in O 2 consumption was primary 
or secondary to decline in body temperature. 

To investigate this the metabolic capacity was tested under the stimulus of 
a load. Tourniquet shocked mice were kept at 31°, and then their temperature 
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and metabolic responses Avere observed upon removing them to a temperature 
of 18°. All shocked mice were given saline therapy (3 cc. of isotonic saline 
intraperitoneally, 1 hr. before removal of tourniquets) to obviate as much as 
possible the influence of fluid and sodium defects. 

Normal mice Avere also subjected to a similar change in enAuronmental tempera- 
ture, and their rectal temperatures and oxygen consumptions Avere measured at 
18°. Resting Amlues were measured by obtaining readings during periods of 
inactivity, but the mice did not attain basal metabolic conditions (5). The 
readings obtained Avere the responses of normal untrained mice to the metabolic 
load produced by the loAA'er enAdronmental temperature. 



Chart 5. Temperature and Oz consumption of saline treated shocked mice. One-half to 
2 hours after tourniquets removed they were taken from 31 ° to 18°. Control values obtained 
on normal mice during periods of observed inactivity; they do not represent basal values. 
Vertical lines through points represent ± S.E. of mean. The number of mice used at each 
point is indicated. 

Normal mice upon remoA’^al from 31 to 18° Avill shoAv an increased oxygen 
consumption. O 2 consumption values at 18° on 19 mice aA’^eraged 2.04 cc., and 
this rate Avas maintained during a period of 18 hours’ observation. Rectal tem- 
peratures in 101 normal mice at 18°, averaged 37.40°, and likeAAUse shoAAnd no 
significant fall during this time (chart 5). 

In shocked mice the values first obtained upon removal to 18° (from 31°) 
averaged 1.11 cc. and this rate Avas maintained for 30 to GO minutes even though 
the temperature began to fall immediately and continued to fall throughout this 
time. In no case Avas there a rise in the oxygen consumption above the initial 
rate obseiwed. After the rectal temperature had fallen to approximately 28°, 
the oxygen consumption began to decline further (chart 5). 
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The above evidence suggests that the metabolic capacity is reduced approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in shock. In a M'arm environment (25-29°) this is sufficient 
to maintain body temperatures at levels somewhat below' normal, but sufficient 
for survival if adequate fluid and electrolyte therapy is administered. How- 
ever, on exposure to slight cooling, the metabolic rate is inadequate to maintain 
body temperature, and as a result a spiralling decline in temperature and metabo- 
lism occurs, ending in death of the animal. 

BUeding volume. In traumatic shock the metabolic and temperature changes 
can be brought out most clcarlj’ b}' exposure to a cooler environment. An in- 
vestigation Avas made into the existence of other abnormalities that might be 
demonstrable in the treated animals kept in a warm environment. 

As a procedure for stud.^dng circulatory impairment in these small animals, 
bleeding volume was used. The total amount of blood that could be collected 
following decapitation was determined by pooling the blood from 5 or more ani- 
mals in glass-stoppered weighing bottles. The procedures wore carried out as 
uniformly as possible, and loss by evaporation Avas kept at a minimum. The 
room temperature was 28-29°C. The values arc relative, since the amounts 
collected in normal animals represent approximately one-third of the total 
volume, but the results under these conditions were sufficiently accurate and 
reproducible to provide an index of circulatoiy function (table 3). 

Bleeding volume, as a measure of circulatory efficiency, has been found to be 
greatly reduced in A^arious t 5 'pes of trauma by Harkins (12), Roome, Keith and 
Phemister (20), and Prinzmetal and Bergman (21). With a tj’pe of burn shock 
characterized by minimum swelling, Prinzmetal and Bergman obtained evidence 
that the decreased bleeding volume Avas due to a toxic Avascular factor. They 
further shoAA'ed that the decrease Avas greatest Avhen cnAuronmental temperatures 
approached 37°C. 

In 29 normal mice not subjected to tourniquets the bleeding Amlume by the 
method used averaged 0.55 gram of blood per 20 grams’ body Aveight. In 34 
mice with tourniquet application but Avithout treatment the average bleeding 
volume determined 2 hours after tourniquet removal Avas 0.170 gram of blood. 
In 29 mice that received 15 per cent of their Avcight of isotonic saline intraperi- 
toneally at the time of tourniquet application, the aA’-erage bleeding Amlume 2 
hours after tourniquet removal A\'as 0.208 gram of blood. A fourth group re- 
ceived an additional 5 to 10 per cent of body AA'eight of saline intravenously Avhen 
the tourniquets AA'ere removed. EA'cn this large amount of therapy did not 
appreciably restore the bleeding volume, the aA’^erage of 34 animals being 0.263 
gram (table 3). 

In order to determine Avhether plasma proteins or other constituents of plasma 
might be more effective for this purpose, a series of mice AA'ere injected intra- 
venously Avith 5 per cent body AA'eight of heparinized mouse plasma at the time 
of tourniquet removal. Alternate mice serving as controls received a similar 
amount of saline intravenously. Both groups received 15 per cent body AA'eight 
of saline intraperitoneally Avhen the tourniquets Avere applied. No effect was 
observed from plasma; the average bleeding volume of 18 animals aa'Rs 0.237 
gram as compared to 0.275 gram in 26 mice that received saline (table 3). 
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The lack of response to treatment suggested that factors origmating in the 
traumatized tissues might be important in the production of this circulatory im- 
pairment, similar to that observed for the metabolic change. Additional evi- 

TABLE 3 


The inability of saline or sali7ie -f plasma to restore the bleeding volume to normal in, 

tourniquet shoek 


THERAPY 

NO. or MICE 

BLEEDING VOLUME* 
GMS/20 CMS. BODY WT. 

Normal mice 

I. None 

6 

0.512 gram 


9 

0.635 


0 

0.536 


5 

0.468 


29 

0.55 Average 


Tourniquet mice 


II. None 

5 



11 



18 

moKM 


34 

0.170 Average 

III. 0.9% NaCl, 15 per cent body weight 

9 

0.20 

intraperitoneally when tourniquets 

9 

0.233 

applied 

4 

0.208 


7 

0.187 


29 

0.208 Average 

IV. Saline as in III. 

6 

0.269 

(a) -i- 1 cc. intravenously on tourniquet 

10 

0.291 

removal 

10 

0.267 

(b) + 2 cc. intravenousb’ on tourniquet 

4 

0.208 

removal 

4 

0.239 


34 ' 

0.263 Average 

V. Saline as in III + 1 cc. plasma intra- 

5 

0.218 

venously on tourniquet removal 

S 

0.227 


5 

0.269, 


18 

0.237 Average 


* 2 hours after tourniquet removal. 


dence for this was obtained b}^ estimation of bleeding volume following ligation 
of the traumatized tissues. A group of animals were treated intraperitoneall}’’ 
vath 3 cc. of saline one hour after tourniquets tvere applied (for 2 hrs.). Follow- 
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ing an interval of 2 lioui-s after removal of the tourniquets they were reapplied 
to half the mice. After the lapse of 2 more hours bleeding volumes were de- 
termined. The following values were obtained: 

Bleeding volume 2 hours after tourniquet replacement : 

10 mice = 0.435 gram per 20 grams mouse 

9 mice = 0.457 

Average = 0.446 

Bleeding volume in controls, 4 hours after tourniquet removal : 

11 mice = 0.272 

10 mice =0.274 

Average = 0.273 

Pronounced restoration of bleeding volume was brought, about by replace- 
ment of tourniquets at a time when local swelling of tlic logs had approached its 
maximum. 

These results indicate the importance of factors arising in the injured tissues 
in the production of circulatory impairment. While Iluid and sodium depletion 
can also produce such changes, they can be differentiated by their response to 
therapy (22). The relative effects of therapy and of ligation of the legs u])on 
bleeding volume suggest that unknown local factors exert the more significant 
effect. Prinzmetal and Bergman (21) have arrived at similar conclusions from 
their study of burns. 

It is significant to note that the therapy employed can bring about survival 
at suitable environmental temperatures even though the reduction in bleeding 
volume remains largel 3 ' uncorrected during the period of observation. 

Since the metabolic and temperature changes show a similar behavior, it is 
possible that thej' are secondaiy to the circulatorj' imjiairment, but this has not 
yet been established. 

Optimum environmental temperature in the therapy of shock. There is disagree- 
ment in the literature on the temperature best suited for survival in shock. 
Earlier experience, largely clinical (2), led to the use of heat. More recent ex- 
perimental evidence is in agreement that an environmental temperature below 
8°C. or above 37°C. is harmful (23). The optimum range has been variousl}^ 
placed at 16 to 26° (23). The basis for these conclusions has been the sundval 
of untreated animals. 

We have repeated the experiments on survival of tourniquet-shocked mice 
in the range of 18 to 37°C. and have found that the optimum for adcquatelj’’ 
treated mice is entirely different from that of untreated animals. 

In untreated mice the longest survival time occurs at 18 to 20°C. At these 
temperatures the mice die in hypothermia, and the prolongation of life is at the 
expense of the low body temperature and metabolism. This prolongation may 
be unfavorable to the ultimate recovery from the shock state (23); it has 
been shown above that under these conditions the bodj'- is less able to dispose of 
the factors arising locally. 

This is borne out by mortality studies in saline treated animals. Survival 
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■was greatest in the neighborhood of 25°C. and fe-sv animals survived at 18 to 22°C. 
(chart 6). 

The unfavorable results of a cool en-vironinent are not to be confused •with the 
beneficial effects of local cooling of the traumatized areas, first demonstrated by 
Allen (24). 

At 31°C. the harmful effects of heat also begin to appear in the treated animals 
(40 per cent mortality). In contrast to the deaths at lower temperatures, these 
occur ■nfithin the first few hours, iudicating increased production or increased 
toxicity of the factors involved. 

Experiments which we have done at 37°C. indicate that these factors originate 



Chart 6. The mortality curves of treated and untreated tourniquet-shocked mice at dif- 
ferent environmental temperatures. Therap 3 ’’ was 15 per cent of body weight of saline in- 
traperitoneallj’’, before tourniquet removal. The optimum for treated mice is in the neigh- 
borhood of 25°C. The longest survival in untreated mice occurred in.the neighborhood of 
19°. Numbers of mice used shown in parentheses. 


iu the injured tissues, similar to those involved in the response to cooling. ' The 
harmful effects of heat are refractory to saline therapy, but can likewise be com- 
batted by ligature of the injured areas (tourniquet replacement). 

It is thus seen that in mice adequately treated with saline, when kept in m- 
dmdual cages the maximum therapeutic response occurs '\wthin the relatively 
narrow range of 25 to 29°C., beyond which the harmful effects of heat and cold 
appear. 

Apart from therapeutic impfications, these studies show the need for accura'te 
temperature control in experimental studies on shock. At certain environmental 
■temperatures the effects of these local factors are so great that they may obscure 
or make difficult the study of other processes, such as fluid and electrolyte dis- 
turbances. 
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Discussion. The above obsen'ations maj' aid in clarif>nng some of the con- 
fusion that exists in the mechanism and treatment of shock. 

In traumatic shock at least two processes seem to be involved : fluid and elec- 
trolyte disturbances and unknown local factors. "iVliile the changes they pro- 
duce in the body may be interrelated, it is possible to differentiate them on a 
basis of response to therapy. 

Either process can be adequate to produce death. It has been shown that 
therapy directed to correction of the fluid and electrob'te changes has little 
influence on the reactions in the body produced by the unknoivn local factors. 
Under the conditions of our experiments correction of the former changes can 
bring about survival if the animal is kept at a suitable environmental tempera- 
ture. However, if additional demands arc placed upon the circulation and 
metabolism by a temperature t oo high or too low, death can result. No successful 
treatment has been found to counteract the local factors, although ligation of 
the traumatized areas will abolish their effects. These two aspects of shock, the 
one responsive to available treatment, and the other refractory, may contribute 
to a better understanding of the two states termed “reversible” and “irreversible” 
shock. 

Under the conditions of our experiments the principal factors involved in death 
from hemorrhage appear to be fluid and electrolyte loss and an inadequate oxj-gen 
transport system. Our results suggest that along with whole blood and saline 
administration, oxj^gen therapy may be of value in hemorrhage. 

Chculatory tests are frequently used to evaluate the effects of therapy in 
traumatic shock. Unknown local factors would seem to play an important role 
in the circulatory impairment; with the use of bleeding volume as an index, it 
has been found that the administration of plasma and electrolytes has slight 
effect in correcting this disturbance. 

Even though bleeding volume is not restored by administration of saline or 
plasma, this therapy can bring about a large percentage of sundval. Therefore, 
circulatory tests, as exemplified by bleeding volume, may not afford a satisfactory 
index of the benefit of such therap 3 \ 

CONCLUSIONS 

A fall in metabolic rate and in temperature has been demonstrated in traumatic 
shock in mice. Body temperature approaches room temperature, and death 
in hypothermia can be brought about at an environmental temperature of 
18-22°C. 

An impairment in circulation, as indicated bj'- a diminution of bleeding volume 
to 30 per cent of normal, has been shown. 

Evidence is presented that these disturbances are a result of factors originating 
in the injured tissues. Available therapeutic measures have little effect upon 

them, but ligation of the injured tissues, even after several hours, will correct 
them. 

The fall in temperature following hemorrhage has been shown to result from a 
diminished capacity for oxygen transport. The temperature can be restored 
by oxygen or bj’’ whole blood therap}'’. 
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In tourniquet-shocked mice that have received adequate therapy the optimum 
temperature for surmval is 25 to 29°G. At these temperatures the majority of 
mice vdll survive an otherwise fatal trauma if thej’- receive 10 to 15 per cent of 
their body w^eight of isotonic NaCl. Outside this temperature range the harm- 
ful effects of heat and cold appear; they are related to factors arising from the 
injured tissues and are little influenced by available therapy. 
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The morphological pathologj*^ of scurvy has been veil established in supporting 
tissues and in various organ systems (1, 2, 3), but there is a disagreement with 
regard to the status of the capillary bed. Although characteristic lesions have 
not been described in the capillaries (4), several studies of experimental and 
of clinical vitamin C deficiencj’^ have reported an “increased capillary fragility” 
in this condition (5, 6, 7, 8). Increased vascular fragility has been suggested, 
with certain limitations, as an early criterion of ascorbic acid deficiency, since 
it appears prior to the onset of other characteristic signs of the scorbutic state 
(6). Other workers, in studies chiefly of human vitamin C deficiency, have 
found no significant correlation l^etween blood levels of ascorbic acid and the 
tendencj'’ to petechiae formation (9, 10, 11, 12, 13). 

In view of this lack of agreement, and the absence of information concerning 
the physiologj’’ of the peripheral vascular bed in scurvy, it was decided to make 
direct microscopic observations of the reactions of the smallest blood vessels 
in living scorbutic animals. Within the past few years, methods for the study 
of the capillaiy bed in living mammals have been considerably improved and 
found suitable for the establislunent of peripheral vascular phenomena in several 
different experimental conditions (14, 15, 16, 17). In the present study, these 
methods have been slightly modified and adapted to the examination of the 
teiTninal vessels in living unanesthetized control and scorbutic guinea pigs. 

jMethods. The procedure involves observation with the microscope of the 
mesenteric capillaiy bed in guinea pigs whicii are not under a general anesthesia. 

1. Preparalion of the Mesentery. Animals were prepared for examination 
by a paravertebral block of the lower thoracic and upper lumbar nerves, using 
a total of 0.4 ec. of 1.0 per cent Procaine solution. In six animals, these nerves 
were sectioned surgically two weeks prior to study. For the microscopic obser- 
vations, the animals were fastened into a suitable device which prevented them 
from moving about, and the abdominal wall was incised across the denervated 
or blocked area. Respiratory movements of the abdomen slowly extruded 
a gut loop which was gently guided with its mesentery over a movable glass 
ring on the microscope stage. The tissue was warmed by irrigation with a 

1 Aided by a grant from the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine to Columbia 
University. 

® The authors wish to thank Prof. Magnus I. Gregersen for his stimulating interest and 
encouragement in this problem. ' 
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Ringer-gelatin solution at 37.5°C. and completely covered except for the region 
studied by cotton strips soaked with the warmed chip solution. Observations 
and readings were taken and checked. This loop of mesentery and gut were 
then pushed aside. The slow extrusion of gut loops through the incision by 
respiratoiy movements afforded new fields for study. The mesentery was 
never stretched prior to observation. 

At no time during these studies did the animals exhibit any evidence of pain. 
The avoidance of general anesthesia, and the absence even of a local anesthetic 
in six animals, made possible the observation of the splanchnic vascular bed 
in a living, fully conscious mammal. This ruled out the possibility of an in- 
creased sensitivity in scurvj' to the vaso-inliibited state which has been dem- 
onstrated followng the use of some of the common anesthetic agents (17). 

2. Vascular Criteria. In all animals, the following data were recorded: 
the presence or absence of spontaneous vasomotor activit}’-, the diameters of 
the capillaries and the nature of their Avail, the general state of capillary blood 
floAV, the presence or absence of petechiae, and the presence or absence of any 
vascular phenomena following Adolent struggling by the animal. In addition, 
the threshold concentrations of epinephrin AA^ere determined AA'hich, Avhen applied , 
topically to the mesentery, produced complete closure of pre-capillary sphincters 
and contraction of arterioles to approximatelj’’ one-half their diameter. This 
offered a quantitative measure of the reactiAuty of these muscular elements to 
an external stimulus. In 4 controls, and 3 scorbutic animals, studies AA'ere also 
made of the epinephrin reactiAuty of the small Amnules. 

3. Experimental Procedure. A. Series A. Controls. Thirteen animals AA'ere 
used; ten Avere prepared b}’’ a Procaiiie nerve block and three bj’' operath'e 
denerAration of the flank two Aveeks prior to stud}". Nine animals Avere given 
a diet (diet A) knoAvn deficient in ascorbic acid (18) Avith greens ad-libitum 
to insure adequate A"itamin intake. Four Avere giA"en a pirrified ascorbic acid 
deficient diet (diet B^) Avith additional feedings of this Adtarnin, 15.0 mgm./day. 
Animals on either diet, supplemented by greens or b}" oral A"itamin C, haA"e 
been maintained for A^arying periods of time up to six montlrs or more AA'ithout 
evidence of any deficiency state, and have bred to the second generation (19). 

Scorbutic. Sixteen animals Avere used; thirteen Avere prepared for obserA^ation 
by Procaine nerve block, and three by denervation. TAA-eb^e received diet B 
and four received diet A, AA’ithout supplemental feedings. Studies on both 
the controls and the scorbutic animals AA’ere carried out during the fourth week 
on their respectNe diets. At tliis time, those guinea pigs on the scorbutogenic 
diets all shoAved noticeable eA^idence of scurAy, and their AA’eights had fallen to 
levels present at the beginning of the diet (200-250 grams). The control 
animals had no evidence cf scurvy or other disease state. 

Irrespective of the t3'pe of diet or the use of Procaine or surgical nerA"e block, 

^ Diet B contained: casein IS per cent, dextrin 45 per cent, salts (S.M.A. Co.) 4 per cent, 
lard 8 per cent, sucrose 15 per cent, agar 2 per cent, C.L.O. 1 per cent, W.G.O. 2 per cent, 
yeast 5 per cent. The diet AA'as made in bulk weekly and refrigerated. Adequate^ daily 
portions were fed ad-libitum. Control animals received an additional daily feeding of 
ascorbic acid, 15 mgm./lOO grams body weight. 
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the peripheral vascular findings in the control animals were essentially the same. 
Shnilarly, regardless of the tjT)c of scorbutogenic diet received, or method used 
to permit exposure of the mesenterj’- in unancsthelized animals, the vessels 
of the scorbutic animals approached an equal degree of dysfunction in all cases. 

B. Series B. After completion of the first scries of observations, the follow- 
ing experiments were made. Seven animals on diet A with abundant greens 
for one week were examined as controls, and the abdominal wound closed follow- 
ing the study. After a two week healing period, these same animals were then 
placed on scorbutogenic diet B until sjmiptoms of scurvy appeared, when they 
were examined a second time. The results of this series were completely in 
accord ndth those of the first, and offer comparison of both control and scorbutic 
findings made on the same animals. 

Results. The control animals. The general topography of the capillarj’ 
bed in the guinea-pig mesenterj’^ agrees closely with that obsen'ed in the rat 
and dog (13) (fig. 1). The arterioles were tonic and showed a threshold 
response to epinephrin with average concentrations of 1:1,000,000. Their 
walls were generally thickened, smooth muscle cells stood out sharply in partial 
contraction, and the vessels showed the intermittent vasomotor activity pre- 
viously described in the dog and rat (13). 

The pre-capillaries reacted to 1:2,000,000 concentration of epinephrin, on 
the average, but the variability at this region was extreme. In two animals, 
not included in the data because of their obvious hyper-excitability, complete 
pre-capillaiy closure occurred at 1:35,000,000 epinephrin. Vasomotion of 
the pre-capillary sphincters was usually active, and predominantly in the 
‘'closed”or constricted phase. Capillarj’^ blood flow was intermittent. 

The true capillaries had an average diameter of 7.5-10.5 micra, with the 
distal third frequentl}" 1.0-1.5 micra wider than the proximal portion. At 
no time were active contractions found in the capillaries, other than at the 
pre-capillaiy region where smooth muscle cells occur. 

The small collecting venules appeared partially narrowed, and blood flow 
through them was rapid. Their epinephrin reactivity was generally comparable 
to that of the arterioles, although their contracted state was of a more varicose 
nature in contrast to the more unifoim contractions of the arterioles. 

The absence of a general anesthetic afforded study of the changes in the small 
blood vessels of the mesentery and serosa during occasional periods of excite- 
ment with violent muscular activity. Such vascular phenomena were seen 
in six of the twenty control animals. Briefly, when, marked, these changes 
consisted of narrowing of arterioles and a complete closure of pre-capillary sphinc- 
ters, with restriction of blood flow only to the direct A-V channels. Flow in 
all of the capillaries and in many of the small arterioles was stagnant. This 
sudden cessation of flow in many of the larger arteiaoles implied a contraction 
of vessels in the arterial tree located more proximally than those vascular beds 
examined in tins study. When muscular activity ceased, the arterial flow 
gradually resumed; but it was frequently 30 to 60 seconds before capillarj'’ 
blood flow was restored to its previous level, in the mesentery and serosa. 

Prominent lymphatics accompanied the larger arterioles and small arteries, 
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and frequently showed peristaltic contractions at a rate of 1 to 3 per minute. 
The addition of washed red cells to the Ringer-gelatin drip solution bathing 
the mesentery was followed by the appearance of red cells inside these lymphatics 
udthin 2 to 4 minutes. Forward movement of fluid containing these cells oc- 
curred only during the contractions of the lymphatic vessel. Topically applied 
epinephrin, 1:500,000, was followed by a spastic constriction of the lymphatics 
to approximately one-third their initial diameter, with a complete cessation of 
lymph flow. Weaker dilutions produced a speeding of the rate of periodic con- 
traction to as many as 10 to 20 per minute, with vaiying degrees of constriction 
observed in the same Ijmphatic vessel. 

The scorbutic animals. The peripheral vascular system was general^ dilated, 
and blood flow was markedly slowed. The largest arterioles, of a diameter 



Fig. 1. Diagram of a functional unit in the peripheral vascular bed of the guinea pig 
mesentery. T. Art. = terminal arteiiole; Pre-Cap. = pre-capillary; T. Cap. == true capil- 
lary; C. ven. = collecting venule. Smooth ipuscle cells are indicated by the black dots. 

greater than 100 micra, showed an undiminished response to topical epinephrin 
(table 1). In contrast, the direct branches of such vessels, of approximately 
30 to 60 micra in diameter, and the smaller arterioles supplied by them, were 
completely unresponsive to epinephrin, even when relative^ strong concentra- 
tions were used (table 1). During the notable contraction of the larger parent 
arteriole in the epinephrin test, the rate of flow through these dilated side 
branches and the vascular beds supplied by them was greatly reduced, becoming 
sluggish and frequently stagnant. 

The pre-capillary sphincters likewise did not respond to the usual concen- 
trations of epinephrin used. They remained opened (7.0 to 9.0 micra wide) 
in approximately 90 per cent of the vessels observed (figs. 2 and 3). Spontan- 
eous vasomotor activity was absent; the capillary flow was therefore continuous, 
but slow. We observed no abnormalities of the capillary wall; and capillary 
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dianietci's in scorbutic animals 'W'ci'c llic same as those found in the controls 
(table 1). 

An especially prominent feature of the scorbutic state was the dilatation and 
sluggish flow observed in the small collecting venules, fl'he dilatation often 
involved the venular end of the true capillary before it. joined with a venule. 
The possible importance of this atonic state of the small vemdes with regard 


TABl.E I 



CONTROL ANIMALS 

SCORnUTlC ANIMALS 

Epinephrin sensitivity of larger artcri- 
olcsd >100/i in diam. 

1 500, 000 

(l:100,0(H)-J:5.000,OtM)) 

1:1.50, 000 

(1: 100.000-1 000, 000) 

Epinephrin sensitivity of smaller ar- 
terioles,* <T5g in diam. 

1:1,000,000 

; (1:300,000-1:5,000,0001 

1 

I No rcsjionsc.s ever noted 
; using 1:100,000 

Epinephrin sensitivity of prccapillary 
region** 

1 

1:2.000,000 
(l:.500.000- i 

1:35,000,000) 

Xo rns])onse.s ever noted 
using 1:100,000 

Epinephrin sensitivity of small ven- 
ules,* <7og in diam. 

1:. 500, 000 ’ 

(1 animals) 

Xo responses noted u.s- 
ing 1:100,000 (3 ani- 
mals) 

Capillary diameter (external), in niicra 

7.0-10.5 

7.0-11.0 

1 

Presence of vasomotor activitj' in ar- ' 
terioles and precapillaries 

d 1- + + + , Usually 

in the “closed” jihasc 

None observed; preeap- 
illarios usually 
opened widely 

General nature of blood flow in tiic ar- 
terioles, capillaries, and venules 

Kapid, varj'ing with 
vasomotion; vessels 
“tonic” 

Sluggish, vc.ssels usu- 
ally dilated, especi- 
ally in small collect- 
ing venules 

Presence of petecliiae in small venules 
following trauma 

Three in 2 of 20 animals 

Present in 11 of 23 ani- 
mals; numerous 


* Epinephrin concentration necessary to ])roducc narrowing to ai)proximately 50 per 
cent of internal diameter. 

** Epinephrin concentration necessary to produce complete closure of the vessel at 
this site. 

to petecliiae formation will be mentioned in the discussion. The epinephrin 
reactivity of the venules ivas found to be greatly diminished in the three animals 
so tested. 

The pronounced vascular response to violent struggling found in six control 
animals was not observed in any of the scorbutic cases, although they likewise 
struggled and attempted to free themselves as frequently and as actively as 
did the controls. In two instances, however, the struggling episodes occurred 
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fortuitously as epinephvin, 1:200,000, was applied to the mesentery. Within 
two seconds after the onset of muscular activity, all of the arterioles and pre- 
capillaries in the field under study showed marked constrictions with a complete 
stagnation of flow. This exaggerated constrictor response faded soon after 
struggling had ceased. The heightened responsiveness to epinephrin during 
these episodes of activity probably represents a vascular response to a summation 
of intrinsic stimuli (increased concentration of epinephrin in the blood?) with 
the topically applied vasoconsti-ictor agent, indicating that in marked scurvy 
the vascular bed is capable of maxim\mi constriction provided that the stimuli 
are of adequate magnitude. 

Peripheral vascular hemorrhages in scurvy. Petechiae rarely api^cared spon- 
taneously in the small vessels of the control or the scorbutic animals. In the 
latter, however, brushing the area observed with a small camel hair brush for 
ten strokes with a force just ample to stretch the mesentery slightly, or purpose- 
fully stretching the mcscntciy with rubber-tipped forceps, produced numerous 
small petechiae in eleven of the twenty-three scorbutic animals so treated. The 
same procedure produced three petechiae in only t wo cont ro! animals. Although 
the method is not sufficiently quantitative, it suggests that in scurvy there is 
an increased tendency of the dilated vessels to mixture following trauma. 

The petechiae produced in this manner occ\incd chiefly in the venular portion 
of the peripheral vascular bed, where vasodilatation and the slowed rate of 
blood flow were most marked (figs. 4 and 5). For example, of eleven observed 
in one area, nine were in the small collecting venules which directly drain the 
capillary bed, one was in a true capillary, and one was in a small arteriole at 
a point of dichotomy. Similar distributions of petechiae were iroted in the 
remaining ten scorbutic animals in which they were found. 

Discussion. The disfunction of the peripheral vascular apparatus in scurvy, 
as found with these methods, displays at least two prominent features. These 
are: 

1. A decreased responsiveness of the contractile elements, particularly of the 
arterial portion beyond the pulsatile small arteries, to physiological concen- 


Rg. 2. Normal animal : an arteriole, giving off a capillary (arrows) ; in an environment of 
epinephrin, 1/5,000,000. Note that the lumen of the capillary is emptj', due to contraction 
of the precapillary sphincters in this concentration of epinephrin. 

I'ig. 3. Scorbutic animal: a terminal arteriole giving off two capillaries; in an environ- 
ment of epinephrin, 1/150,000. Note that both capillaries are filled with a moving stream 
of blood, due to failure of the prccapillarics to contract in response to this concentration of 
epinephrin. 

Fig. 4. Scorbutic animal ; the venular ends of capillaries are visible in the top of the pic- 
ture, and are intact, without petichiae. In the center of the figure, the small venules drain- 
ing the capillaries are partly surrounded by small hemorrhages, as dark masses. .\t the 
bottom of the picture, two larger masses of blood are seen outside the main collecting 
venule. 

Fig. 5. Scorbutic animal; larger petechiae are shown here, along the tributary branches 
of the collecting venules. 

(All magnification is approximately 120X) 
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trations of epineiDhrin, ■with dilatation of these muscular vessels and a rela- 
tivelj'- sluggish flo^v of blood. 

2. A tendenc}'- of the tenninal collecting venules, ■ndiich drain the capillary 
bed, to become dilated and engorged, and to rupture at trauma. 
Although these phenomena are probably closely related, they -^vill be discussed 
separatel 3 ’'. 

1. The means by wdiich peripheral vascular hypotonia develops in scurvy 
is obscure. It maj’- be a direct impairment of the ability of the vascular smooth 
muscle cells to respond to stimuli. How'ever, ■when epinephrin was applied to the 
mesentery of an active animal, or -was used in very strong concentrations, all 
vessels constricted maximalljL This indicates that the inherent contractile 
ability of these cells is not notably disturbed. The hj^jotonia may therefore rep- 
resent an indirect result of ascorbic acid deficiencj^ from the dysfunction of 
some vasotonic mechanism (s), such as the adrenal gland. Adrenal vitamin C 
is markedly lowered in scurvy (3). The studies of Sayers and his collaborators 
indicate that this vitamin may prove instrumental in adrenal cortical function 
(20, 21). Low'enstein has recentty isolated an ascorbic acid-cholesterol complex 
from aqueous adrenal extracts which has definite cortical acti\dty (22). Giroud 
has concluded that the elaboration of adrenal cortical hormones is dependent on 
the presence of ■vitamin C (23, 24). These findings suggest that during ascorbic 
acid insufficiencj’', certain aspects of adrenal function may be depressed. 

It would be possible to explain the Avascular hjqjotonia of scurvy, in part at 
least, on the basis of such a scorbutic impairment of adrenal cortical actiAdtj’-. 
Swdngle has shown that the cortex is necessary to maintain a normal vaso- 
compensatoiy resistance to hemorrhage (25). After numerous recent experi- 
ments, Z^n^eifach and his co-Avorkem haA'^e concluded; “Vascular tone, and 
specificallj'’ that of the terminal arterioles, is directl}’^ dependent on the presence 
of cortical hoimones. In adrenalectomized rats, the tone and reactivit 3 ’- of 
these muscular components are markedl 3 ’^ depressed. The administration of 
cortical extracts to such animals results in the restoration of normal vascular 
reactions” (26). Therefore, the h 3 ’potonic state of the A’^ascular bed in scuny 
may result from an inadequate function of the adrenal cortex, or perhaps other 
A'asotonic mechanisms. 

Scorbutic guinea pigs are killed b 3 ’' a degree of Ncble-Colfip drum trauma 
Avhich is readily surAUAmd b3’' control animals (18). In addition, the dcA'^elop- 
ment of resistance to such injury AA’hich appears in normal animals after repeated 
sub-lethal damage, cannot be produced in the vitamin C deficient guinea pigs 
(18). It has been shoAAm preAdously that death produced b 3 ’- the Noble-Collip 
drum is preceded by a h3’-po-reactiA'’e, atonic peripheral Avascular system (27). 
The development of resistance to such trauma, on the other hand, is accompanied 
b3’’ a greatb’’ heightened Amsomotor tone. Epineplu’in reactiAuty is markedly 
eleA'-ated, and spontaneous A^asomotion is increased in occurrence and in rate 
(28). This h 3 q)er-reactive Amscular state is in direct contrast to that obtaining 
in ascorbic acid insufficiency. Therefore, it is conceivable that the failure 
of scorbutic animals to AAnthstand trauma or to deA'^elop resistance to it is inti- 
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mately related to tlieir observed decrease in peripheral vascular reactivity, and 
a consequent impotence of vaso-compensatory mechanisms. Both conditions, 
however, may result independently from the widespread pathological changes 
which occur in scurvy (3). 

Eecent studies have offered evidence that pretreatment with ascorbic acid 
is of value in protecting guinea pigs against trauma (29, 30) and against hemor- 
rhagic shock (31). 

2. Vascular hemorrhages in scurvy, in this study, were found to result chiefly 
from traumatic rupture of the proximal collecting venules which drain the 
capillary bed directly (figs. 4 and 5). Dilatation and a sluggish rate of blood 
flow were most marked in these vessels. It is of interest to note that aggrega- 
tions of collagen fibers first become notably apparent about the vessels in this 
region where the true capillaries empty into the venule.s. Smooth muscle cells 
are usually absent at this site in the guinea pig, and also in the frog (32). It 
has been suggested that hemorrhages in scurvy result from a weakness of either 
the endothelial cement or the collagen substance immediately adjacent t-o the 
capillaries (33). Our observation that the groat preponderance of hemorrhages 
occur in the small venules about which collagen bundles arc present, rather than 
in the true capillary endothelial tubes where such collagen aggregations are 
least prominent, tends to support a weakening of the collagen as a causative 
factor here, rather than any fault in the capillary endothelium or its cement 
substance. Chambers has concluded that in certain epithelial ti.ssues ascorbic 
acid is not essential for the maintenance of the cement mateilal (34). The 
defect in the perivascular supporting structures of the r’enulcs may be clo-seh' 
related in some manner to the greatly slowed flow of blood through these t'essels. 

An increased tendency of small vessels to rupture at trauma is not a specific 
response to ascorbic acid deficiency (13). Formation of petechiae was noted in 
the dilated vessels of the dog’s omentum during the deijresscd terminal stage 
of "irreversible” hemorrliagic shock (15). Here they were readily produced 
by light traiuna, and occasionally developed when trauma did not occur. They 
were not found in the capillary bed during its tonic stage prior to hemorrhage 
or during the early "hyper-reactive” stage cf shock. Therefore, it is possible 
that the increased tendency of small vessels, especially venules, to rupture may 
be a function of their atonic dilated condition and the relatively slowed flow of 
blood through them. 

The absence of spontaneous petechiae in these experimental studies agrees 
with the findings of Farmer and his collaborators in a recent clinical study of 
experimental human ascorbic acid insufficiency (11). These workers report 
small hemorrhages about wounds, which were probably produced by light surgical 
trauma. Petechiae were not found in other areas. 

SUMMARY 

1. A teclmique was devised which permitted study of the small vessels in the 
mesentery of unanesthetized guinea pigs. 

2. The .primary pathological condition in the peripheral vascular system of 
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scorbutic animals Avas found to be a hyporeactiAuty of the contractile vessels 
Avith dilatation, and a sluggishness of blood floAV. This state AA^as marked in the 
small tei’minal A^enules. 

3. These conditions developed only in the small vessels distal to the. pulsatile 
arteries and arterioles of approximately 100 to 150 micra in diameter. The 
responses of A'essels larger than this range to topical epinephrin tests Avere witihn 
noiTnal limits. 

4. FolloAA'ing trauma, petecliial hemorrhages Avere found in eleven of tAventy- 
three scorbutic animals. They Avere present to a slight degree in tAVO of tAvent^ 
controls. 

5. At least 85 per cent of the petechiae Avere located in the small collecting 
venules AA'liich drain the capillar3'- bed directty. 

6. In the scorbutic animals, the capillaries Avere of the same diameter as those 
of the controls. No abnormalities of the capillar j’' Avail Avere observed. 
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In our studies of phj'siologicallj'- equivalent conditions of air temperature and 
humidity one end point of heat tolerance used was the determination of the hot- 
test environments in \vhich men working at a standard rate could maintain ther- 
mal equilibrium during exposures of 6 hours’ duration (Robinson, Turrell and 
Gerking, 1945). A number of 6-hour experiments were carried out on each of 6 
subjects to determine the end points of heat stress in both humid and diy en- 
vironments. From the data of these experiments Gerking and Robinson (1946) 
reported that without exception when the men’s initial rates of sweating were 

l. 2 kgm./hr. or more there were declines vaiying from 6 to 75 per cent in their 
rates of sweating b}^ the 6th hour of the exposures. This confirmed the report of 
Johnson, Pitts and Consolazio (1944) who observed a decrease in the rates of 
sweating of men during prolonged work experiments in hot environments. The 
purpose of the present paper is to analyze the effects of this failure of the sweating 
mechanism on the heat balance of the subjects. 

Procedure. Men in good physical condition and well acclimatized to work 
in the heat were used as subjects in this studj’- (table 1). The experiments were 
carried out in an air conditioned room in which air temperature and humidity 
Avere maintained constant during each exposure. The air movement Avas 55 

m. /min. in all experiments. In conditions designated as humid in this paper the 
dry bulb temperature Avas 32 to 35°C. Avith corresponding Avet bulb temperatures 
of 31 to 33°C. Under these conditions the aA^erage radiating surface temperature 
of AA'alls, floor, ceiling and objects surrounding the subject AA'as 0.3 to 0.4°C. be- 
loAv air temperature. In dry atmospheres AAdiere the air temperature AA'as 50°C. 
the surrounding surfaces had an average temperature of 1.3°C. beloAV air tem- 
perature. The standard rate of Avork consisted of Avalking on a motor driAmn 
treadmill at 5.6 km. per hour up a 2.5 per cent grade (aA'^erage metabolic rate 
190 Cal./m^/hr.). In a fcAv experiments the men walked on the level at 4.5 km./hr. 
(average metabolic rate 125 Cal./mVhr.). The e.xperiments reported here AA^ere 
all of 6-hours’ duration. During all experiments the men kept their bod}’- Aveights 
constant by drinking at frequent intervals measured quantities of 0.1 per cent 
sodium chloride solution Avhich AA-as kept at a temperature of 35 to 37 °C. Tins 

A Acknowledgment : The work described in this paper was begun under a contract, recom- 
mended by the Committee on Medical Research, betAveen the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development and Indiana University. The work was completed under a contract, 
recommended by the Committee on Quartermaster Problems of the National Research 
Council, between the National Academy of Sciences and Indiana University. 

The authors are indebted to Leon Glatt, William Safford, Merrill Sanger, Walker Kirkes 
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concentration of salt ivas acceptable to tlie men and sen’^ccl to replace in large 
measure the salt lost in sweat, thus helping to maintain body fluid volumes. In 
some expeiiments the men wore only shorts, shoes and socks while in others they 
wore in addition Army tropical uniforms made of a lightweight vnndbreak 
poplin fabric. During each exposure the following observations on the subjects 
were made: (1) Rectal temperature was measured by clinical thermometer at 
30-minute inteiwals. (2) Skin temperature was measured at 15-minuie in- 
teivalsby four thermocouples placed separately on knee, chest, hip and shoulder. 
These points are best for worlcing subjects because the thennocouples will remain 
in place for hours. The values of skin temperature presented in tins paper arc 
averages of the 4 measurements made during each hour at these 4 points. (3) 
Rate of sweating was calculated from the nude weights of the men taken immedi- 
ately before starting and at the end of each hour of the experiment, taking into 
account metabolic weight loss, the water intake of the men and urine output if 
any was voided during the experiment. (4) Rate of evaporation was calculated 
in the same manner from weight changes of the clothed subjects. The subjects 


TABLE 1 

Physical characteristics of the subjects 


SUBJECT 

AGE 1 

1 

nElCHT 

\sxicnT 

BODY SURFACE 


yrs. 

cm. 


.VI 

M. S. 

23 

ISC 

72.5 

1.97 

S. R. 

11 

171 

65.5 

1.76 

L. G. 1 

23 

175 

62.5 

1.76 

A. J. 

26 

ISl 

67.5 

1.86 

B. S. 

24 

1S2 

69.2 

l.SS 

Av 

27 

179 

67.4 

1.S5 


stopped walking for five minutes at the end of each hour for the weighings. (5) 
In a number of experiments the metabolic rates of the subjects were measured by 
collection and analysis of expired air. 

Results. Figure 1-A shows the effects of two intensities of work on the heat 
exchange of two men. The subjects, S. R. and M. S., were both thoroughly 
acclimatized and about equally capable of regulating body temperature under 
equal conditions of work and heat stress. In the experiments shown in this 
figure both subjects wore the poplin tropical suits, and both walked for 6 hours 
in an environment where the air temperature was 50°C. and the wet bulb temper- 
ature 28°C. Only the work was different for each man. Subject M. S. walked 
on the treadmill at 4.5 km./hr. (M.R. 125 Cal./mVhr.) and his body temper- 
ature remained practically unchanged from the 2nd through the 6th hours>of tlie 
exposure. His rate of sweating declined during the last 4 hours, but evaporating 
the sweat secreted during this period plus excess sweat he had accumulated in his 
clothing during the first two hours made his total rate of evaporation adequate 
throughout the experiment for cooling him at this metabolic rate. S. R. walked 
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at 5.6 km./hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade (total M.R. 196 Cal./mVhr.) and maintained 
constant rectal and skin temperatures of about 38.2°C. and 36.8°C. respectively, 
from the 2nd through the 4th hours of the exposure and then underwent a pro- 
nounced secondaiy rise of temperature during the 5th and 6th hours. The 
failure of S. R. to continue in thermal equilibrium through the last 2 hours 
apparently lay in his inability to maintain during the 5th and 6th hours a rate of 
evaporation high enough to dissipate all of the heat of metabolism plus the heat 



Fig. 1-A. Effects of two intensities of work on men clothed in poplin tropical suits. The 
dry bulb temperature was 50.0°C. and the wet bulb temperature was 28.0 in both experi- 
ments. 

Fig. 1-B. Effects of a poplin tropical suit and of shorts on the thermal balance of a man 
walking at 5.6 lon./hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade. The dry bulb temperature was 50.0°G. and 
the wet bulb temperature was 28.3 in both experiments. 

Fig. 1-C. Effects of wet bulb temperatures of 28.3 and 29.9°C. at a constant dry bulb 
temperature of 50.0°C. on the thermal balance of a man walking at 5.6 km./hr. on a 2.5 per 
cent grade. The subject wore shorts in both experiments. 

absorbed from the environment. The failure to keep evaporation high enough to 
dissipate all of his heat was due to a steady decline in his sweating rate after the 
2nd hour which resulted in a decrease in his evaporation during the last half of 
the experiment. During' the first three hours of the experiment sweating was 
higher than evaporation and his clothing accumulated a total of 824 grams of 
sweat. During the last 3 hours his sweating rate had declined to such an extent 
that one-tliird of the moisture in his clothing was dried out by evaporation. 
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Using the method of partitional colovimetiy described by A\insiow, Herrington 
and Gagge (1936) and Gagge (1936) wc have partitioned t he average heat ex- 
change of S.R. and M.S. for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th hours of the above experiments, 
periods during which both men were ^^rtually in thermal equilibrium (table 2). 
Since we did not measure surface temperature of the men’s clothing, the values of 
radiation plus convection were taken as the remainder after the heat of metab- 
olism was subtracted from the sum of evaporative heat loss plus any gain of 
stored body heat during the period. Changes of stored body heat were calcu- 
lated according to Burton (1935) assuming [0.83 as the average specific heat of the 
body. There was a dilTerence of 93 Cal./m'/hr. in the heat of vaporization of 
moisture from the two men as compared with a difference of only 59 Cal./mVhr. 

TABLE 2 

Parlilional heal exchange of siihjccls S. R. and S. iror/.-intj at different metabolic rales 


The men were clothed in jioplin suits and Ihc air temperature was 50°C. with a wet bulb 
temperature of 2S°C. in each experiment, .tl! values arc expressed in Cal. per meter square 
of body surface per hour. 


SUBJ. 

JIEAT or METAD.* | 

FA'AP. 

HEAT STORED 

RAD. PLUS CONV.t 

Av. during 2nd, 3rd and -Uh hrs. 

S. R. 

ISi 

1 463 * 

0 ’ 

279 

M. S. 

125 

i 376 

-1 1 

1 

250 

Diff 

1 59 

93 

1 

29 

Av. during oth and Cth hrs. 

S. R. ' 

198 ! 

421 ' 

11 ! 

234 

M. S. 

125 

330 

0 

205 

Diff 

73 

91 

11 

29 


* Heat of metabolism is the total metabolism of the man minus the work done in walking 
up the grade. 

t Radiation plus convection is the rcm.aindcr after the heat of metabolism was sub- 
tracted from the sum of evaporative heat loss plus gain of stored bodj' heat. 

in metabolic heat production. Thus from the data it appears that S. R., working 
at the higher rate, gained 29 Cal./mVhr. more heat by radiation and convection 
than did M.S. This difference v’as due in part to the effect of increased speed of 
bodily movement on convective heat exchange . Another factor which may hatm 
contributed to the difference in heat gain was the fact that the clothing of S.R. 
was kept wetter with sweat than that of M.S. and thus probably had a lower 
surface temperature during the equilibrium period; clothes of S.R. contained a 
total of 824 grams of sweat and those of M.S. 547 grams. Since his clothing was 
wetter, a greater fraction of his sweat evaporated from his clothing and may have 
been less efficient in cooling the body than evaporation directly from the skin. 
Similar data on the men’s heat exchange in the 5th and 6th hours of the ex- 
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periments are also given in table 2. In both men evaporation and heat gain by- 
radiation and convection during this period decreased significantly below values 
observed on them during the preceding equilibrium periods. S.R., continuing 
the harder work, showed during the 5th and 6th hours a moderate rise of metab- 
olism and accumulated 11 Cal./mVhr. of body heat, whereas M.S. continued 
the lighter work and remained in thermal equilibiium in spite of having his evapo- 
ration decline 46 Cal./m-/hr. Since environmental conditions were the same 
and remained constant throughout both of these' experiments this decline in heat 
gain from the environment by the men is not explainable on the basis of 
available data. It was accompanied by the partial drying of the clothing of 
both men. 

Figure 1-B shows the effects of clothing \yorn by subject L.G. during 6-hour walks 
at the standard rate, i.e., 5.6 km./hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade. The air temper- 
ature was 50°C. Avith a wet bulb temperature of 28.3°C. in both experiments. 
Under these conditions L. G. exhibited much less evidence of strain when he 
Avore onl}'- shorts, shoes and socks than AA’hen he Avas clothed in a poplin tropical 
suit. In the latter clothing he A\-as under the same stress as described for subject 
S. R. in the preceding paragraph and he shoAved the same type of failure to 
maintain thermal equilibrium. His skin and rectal temperatures Avere distinctly 
loAver and the characteristic decline in siA’eating less in the exposure in Avhich he 
Avore shorts. The total amount of sAveat he secreted during the first 4 hours AA'as 
700 cc. more in clothing than in shorts, AA'hereas during the last 2 hours his sAA^eat- 
ing and evaporation declined to loAA’er leA'^els AA’hen he AVore clothing than Avhen he 
wore shorts. Associated AA’ith this failure in evaporation he shoAved a rise of 5 
per cent in metabolism and a particularly pronounced rise of body temperature 
near the end of the clothing experiment. Table 3 gives the partitional heat ex- 
change of subject L. G. at four stages of these tAvo experiments. Although the 
work performed Avas the same in the tAA'o experiments his heat of metabolism aars 
from 5 to 10 per cent higher during the clothing experiment. This AA’-as un- 
doubtedly due in part to the difference in body temperature in the tAvo exper- 
iments. During the first hour of the experiment in AA'hich he AVore shorts evapor- 
ation could not be determined because an unmeasured amount of SAA'eat dripped 
from him. During the 2nd hour of the clothing experiment, before he had at- 
tained thermal equilibrium, his eAmporation and heat gain by radiation plus 
conA'-ection AA'ere both about the same as corresponding Amlues in the experiment 
in AAdiich he AA^ore shorts. Gagge, WinsloAA- and Herrington (1938) found in 
resting men exposed to operative temperatures of 36 to 40°C. that heat gain by 
radiation plus conA'-ection Avas greater AA'hen the men’s skin Avas bare than AA'hen 
thej'- AA'ere clothed. During the 3rd and 4th hours of both experiments oui sub- 
ject maintained thermal equilibrium, but his heat of Amporization of rnoisture AA'as 
increased to 442 Cal./m"/hr. in clothing and declined to 394 Cal./m-/hr. foi the 
same period in shorts. A difference of 10 Cal./m-/hr. in his heat of metabolism 
during this period accounts for only one-fifth of the difference in evapoiative 
requirement betAA'een the two experiments, the other four-fifths being due to in- 
creased absorption of heat by radiation and convection. This difference is 
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opposite to the difference observed by Gagge el al. (1938) during 150-mimitc 
exposures of resting men to milder heat stresses. Our subject’s increase of heat 
gain from the environment, during the period of thermal equilibrium was prob- 
ably related to the fact that his clothing had become about half saturated with 
sweat and this invoh’cd increased evaporation from the fabric, lowering its sur- 
face temperature. It will be noted that in both experiments he showed a decrease 
in heat gain by radiation and convection between the equilibrium periods and the 
later hours of the experiments similar to the decreases observed on subjects 

TABLE 3 

The effects of the poplin tropical suit and of shorts on the partitional heat exchange of L. G. 
walking at 5.6 km. /hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade 

The dry bulb temper.T.ture was 50°C. and the wet bulb temperature 2S.3°C. in both 
experiments. All values arc expressed in Cal. per meter square of body surface per hour. 


CtOTKlKC 


iiEAT or 

METAB.* 


r.VAr. 


HEAT STORED 


RAD. PLUS 
COKV.t. 


2nd hr. 


Poplin ISO 120 C 2tC 

Shorts 173 -117 0 244 


DifT 7 3 3 2 


Av. 3rd and 4th hrs. 


Poplin 183 442 ' 3 262 

Shorts 173 394 2 223 


Diff 10 4S 1 39 


Av. 5th and 6lh hrs. 


Poplin 192 354 26 188 

Shorts 178 360 5 187 


Diff 14 * -6 21 


* Heat of metabolism is the man’s total metabolism minus the work done in walking up 
the grade. 

t Radiation plus convection is the remainder after the heat of metabolism was sub- 
tracted from the sum of evaporation plus gain of stored body heat. 

hi. S. and S. R. This was associated with the corresponding declines of sweating 
and evaporation in both experiments and a partial drying out of the gannents in 
the clothing experiment. It is clear from these data that studies of the heat ex- 
change of working men involving only one or two hours of exposure are apt to be 
misleading. 

Figuie 1-C shows the effect on the heat exchange of subject L. G. of raising the 
w^et bulb temperature from 28.3 to 29.9‘’C. wdth a constant dry bulb temperature 
of 50°C. in both experiments. The subject was exposed to each of these en- 
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vironments in separate experiments during each of which he walked for 6 hours at 
the standard rate. In the experiment in which the wet bulb temperature was 
29.9°C., his skin and rectal temperatures were higher and the total amount of 
sweat secreted during the first 3 hours was greater than at the lower Avet bulb 
temperature. Associated with his high temperature and rate of su'eating in the 
first half of the experiment at the higher wet bulb temperature was a decline to a 
considerably lower sweating rate during the last 2 hours and this reduced evapo- 
ration and caused a further pronounced rise in both skin and rectal temperatures. 

Data in figures 1-A, 1-B and 1-C on men working at rates near the limits of 
their ability to maintain thermal equilibrium in an air temperature of 50°C. 
show that increases of stress, Avhether produced bj’" increasing the Avork intensity, 
the clothing or the AA'et bulb air temperature, other factors remaining constant 
in each case, all caused the same type of failure of the men to regulate body 
temperature. The failure Avas associated AA'ith a gradual decline during the last 
tAvo-thirds of the experiments in the mens sAA'eating rates resulting in inadequate 
evaporative cooling during the 5th and 6th hours. There Avas also a moderate 
eleA''ation of metabolic rate associated Avith the elevated body temperatures at 
the end of the experiments. The decline of SAveating occurred in all of the ex- 
periments carried out under the above conditions of Avork and enAuronment, its 
amount and importance being increased by increasing the stress. 

Figure 2-A sIioaa’s a comparison of the effects of dry and humid heat on the 
rates of sweating and body temperatures of men Avorking at the standard rate. 
These experiments Avere carried out under the most severe heat stress in AA'hich 
the men could continue in thermal equilibrium from the second through the sixth 
hours of exposure. It Avill be noted that the skin and rectal temperatures of the 
men AA^ere distinctly higher in humid heat than in dry heat. Despite this dif- 
ference in body temperature the men’s aA’^erage rates of sAA^eating during the 
first tAvo hours of exposure AA^ere about the same in the tAvo enAuronments. In 
addition to having higher body temperatures in humid heat the men underAvent 
much greater declines in their rates of sAA'^eating during the last 4 hours of the 
exposures than the}”" did in dry heat. Since an unmeasured amount of SAA^eat 
dripped from the men in humid enAuronments, it is impossible to calculate the 
partitionol heat exchange of the men in these experiments. 

Figure 2-B gives a comparison of the effects of dry and humid environments 
on men AA-hen the heat stress in each case Avas just severe enough to cause a 
definite failure of the men to maintain thermal equilibrium and yet alloAA^ them 
to complete 6 hours of AA'ork at the standard rate. The enA'ironmental condi- 
tions during these experiments are described in connection Avith figure 2-B. It 
AAdll be noted in the data that the rise in body temperature AA'hich occuired during 
these breakdoAvn experiments followed a distinctlj'" different course in humid heat 
from that observed in diy heat. During the second, third and fourth hours of 
the exposures the men AA^ere considerablj'" hotter in the humid than in the dry 
environment. Excess SAveat dripped from the men throughout the experiments 
in humid heat indicating that enAuronmental resistance to evaporation aa as the 
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limiting factor in cooling and because of this the men were not able to remain 
in thennal equilibrium for any considerable period of time, even during t ic 
time when sweating was at its highest rate. As described above, the cNpcri- 
ments in drj"^ heat were characterized by a long period during which the men 
were in thermal equilibrium and after which they experienced a rapid rise of 



Fig. 2-A. The effects of dry heat (dry bulb SO^C. with a wet bulb of 2S.3°C.) on subject 

L. G. wearing shorts as compared with the effects of humid heat (dry bulb 32.G°C. with a wet 
bulb of 31.6°C.) on L. G., S. R. and M. S. wearing the poplin tropical uniform. The values 
are averages on 3 men. The men walked on the treadmill at 5.6 km./hr. up a 2.5 per cent 
grade in all experiments. 

Fig. 2-B. The effects of dry heat (dry bulb SO'C. with a wet bulb of 2S.3) and of humid 
heat (dry bulb 33°C. with a wet bulb of 32.0) on the responses of subjects L. G., S. R. and 

M. S. All values plotted are averages for the three subjects wearing the poplin tropical 
suit and walking at 5.6 lun./hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade. 

temperature during the last two hours. During the equilibrium period evapora- 
tive cooling was adequate and the rise in temperature at the end was associated 
with a physiological limitation of evaporation, i.e., with a decline in sweating. 
The men’s initial rates of sweating were the same in the two environments but 
the decline in sweating during the last four hours was much greater in humid 
than in dry heat. Since the men's sw^eating w^as always in excess of evaporation 
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in humid heat there was physiological economy in the rapid reduction of sweating 
which occurred in this type of environment. It should be emphasized that the 


cc. 




Fig. 3. The average skin temperature in relation to the decline of sweating of men walk- 
ing at 5.6 km./hr. up a 2.5 per cent grade during 40 separate 6-hour e.xposures to severe heat. 
The variations of skin temperature and sweating between the different e.Kperiments on each 
subject were produced by varying atmospheric temperatures (°C.} within the following 


ranges : 

Humid heat 
Dry heat 


Mtidesf Afosl severe 

Wet htlb Dry hull Wei bulb Dry bulb 

32.0 31.0 34.0 32.6 

40.5 27.0 . 50.0 30.0 


greater decline in sweating in this comparison was associated with liigher skin 
and rectal temperatures. 
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The men could sweat at constant rates for six hours without exhausting their 
ability to sweat when their skiij was not warmer than 34.5‘’C. and the evapora- 
tive requirement for thermal balance did not exceed 0.4 kgm./ni'/hr. This is 
shown by experiments on four men wearing shorts and walking at the higher 
rate in moderate heat (dry bulb temperature 38°C. and wet bulb 24.5 C.). 
Trom the second through thp sixth hours of the exposures they maintained 
practically constant sweating rates averaging 0.4 kgm./m-/hr. and constant 
skin and rectal temperatures averaging 34.5 and 37.8°C. respectively. They 
then continued the work for a 7th hour under greatly increased heat stress (dry 
bulb 41.4'’C., wet bulb 33.4°); during tins period their rectal and skin tempera- 
tures rose to averages of 38.9 and 37.1°C. respectively and they were able to 
increase their average sweating rate to 0.67 kgm./m-/hr. This showed that 
the 6-hour exposure of the men to moderate heat stress did not cause the ex- 
haustion of the sweating mechanism which characteristically occurred in severe 
exposures in which sweating continued to decline through G hours despite rising 
body temperature. 

Figure 3 shows the relation between the decline of sweating and the skin 
temperature of men working in extreme heat. This iigurc gives the data from 
forty 6-hour experiments on four subjects walking at 5.6 km. /hr. up a 2.5 per 
cent grade udth heat stresses near the limits of their ability to maintain thermal 
equilibrium. Twenty of these experiments were carried out in dry heat and 
20 in humid heat. The men’s total rates of sweating declined in all of these 
experiments, the amount of the decline in each man tending to be greater the 
higher his average skin temperature during the exposure. The differences in 
skin temperature in these experiments were due to varying heat stress; i.e., 
the greater the heat stress the higher the subject’s skin temperature. It is 
evident from the data that the relationship was different in diy heat and humid 
heat, i.e., the decline was not as great for a given skin temperature when a man 
was working in drj^ heat as in humid heat. The data also show individual 
variations in the decline of sweating among the four men. 

Data given in figure 4 indicate that the skin temperature locally affects 
the rate pf sweating. Six-hour experiments were carried out on three men wearing 
shorts and. working at the higher rate in humid heat (dry bulb temperature, 
34.5°C.; wet bulb temperature, 33.5°C.). The average skin temperature of the 
men varied only slightly and their average rectal temperature increased from 
38.2 to 38.5°C. between the 2nd and 6th hours. Sweat samples were collected 
during each experiment in elbow length rubber gloves. One of each man’s 
gloved hands was submerged in cold -water and its skin temperature kept at an 
average of 30.1°C. The skin temperature of the other gloved hand was main- 
tained at an average of 36.9°C. Because of the overall cooling effect through 
the cooled hand in these experiments a greater heat stress -was necessary to 
tax the men s tolerance for 6 hours than would otherwise have been required. 
All of the men showed the characteristic decline in the total rate of sweating. 
The rates of sweating of both hands declined steadily during the last four hours 
of the experiments but during the same period the cool hand sweated from’ 
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48 to 96 per cent more than the warm hand. The percentage decline in the 
men’s rates of sweating from the average of the, first two hours to the 6th hour 
was 59 for their cool hands in which skin temperature was maintained at 30.1°C., 
68 for the total skin surface where the average temperature was 35.8°C. and 
76 for the warm hands whose surface temperature averaged 36.9°C. The fact 
that the locallj’- cooled hand maintained the higher rate of sweating indicates 
an effect of the heat in depressing sweating in the other hand which was, at least 
in part, direct and not entirely through the central neiwous system. The de- 
cHne in sweating which occurred in the cool hand could have involved direct 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6- 

HOURS OF WORK 


Fig. 4. The decline of sweating as shown by simultaneous determinations on: (a) the 
general body surface (average skin temperature 35.8°C.), (b) a hand maintained at a surface 
temperature of 30.1 °C., (c) the other hand, temperature 36.9'’C. The values are averages 
on three men. 


fatigue of the sweat glands brought on by the prolonged high rate of sweating. 
Fatigue of the sweating reflex associated with the long continued high tempera- 
ture of the general skin surface and a central effect of the high internal body 
temperature are other factors tvhich may have contributed to the decline of 
sweating in the cool hand. 

Discussion. In these 6-hour experiments the relations of the men’s changes 
in body temperature to clothing and metabolic rate and to environmental or 
physiological limitations of evaporation are obvious from the results given 
.•above. Further investigations are necessary to explain the effects of clothing 
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and of variations in its moisture content in increasing the amount of evaporation 
required for equilibrium by the men ivorking in dry heat. The increases of the 
men’s metabolic rates ivhich occurred during the course of the more severe 
exposures probably vere related to their rising body temperatures and pro- 
gressively developing fatigue. DuBois (1921) gave proof that a rise of body 
temperature in resting men causes an increase in metabolism according to ^'ant 
Hoff’s Law. 

We do not know the fundamental cause "of the decline in sweating shown 
by the men in these prolonged exposures to extreme heat and therefore must 
be content with an enumeration of the conditions under which it occurred. 
In all of the 6-hour experiments in which men have shown a significant decline 
in their sweating rates the following phy.siological conditions have prevailed. 
(1) The men were previously well acclimatized and trained for prolonged work 
in severe heat. (2) They were fully hydrated with 0.1 per cent salt solution 
throughout the exposure. (In other experiments we have found that men’s 
rates of sweating declined in a similar manner when they abstained from drinking 
water or when they drank unsalted water ad lib during periods of 3.5 to 6 hours 
of work in the heat.) (3) The decrease in sweating was not caused by a fall 
in body temperature because it occurred regularly during iieriods when the men’s 
skin and rectal temperatures were constant or rising. (4) After the first hour 
of experiments in which the men underwent a decline in sweating their skin 
temperatures were always above 35'’C., their rectal temperatures above 37.8°C. 
and their initial rates of sweating above 0.65 kgm./m'/lir. (5) In general 
the amount of decline in sweating by a given man increased with increments 
in his skin temperature, rectal temperature and initial sweating rate. In the 
range of conditions used in these experiments these functions were raised by 
increasing heat stress. Gerking and Robinson (1946) presented data showing 
a significant positive correlation between the average rate of sweating in the first 
two hours and the amount of the decline of sweating occurring in men during the 
following 4 hours of work in severe heat. (6) For a given skin temperature or 
initial rate of sweating the decline in sweating was significantlj" greater in humid 
than in dry heat. 

The decline of sweating of the men in these prolonged exposures is a possible 
factor in a gradual onset of the more complete failure of heat regulation which 
occurs in heat stroke. In the more severe exposures heat stroke would un- 
doubtedly have occurred soon had the men been forced to continue working 
beyond 6 hours. It should be emphasized that the pronounced reduction in 
sweating by men working in humid heat when evaporation is reduced by the 
environment may be considered a useful adaptation in conserving body water. 
In case of water shortage in desert heat the reduction in sweating would assure 
an economical use of available water. This type of failure of men working in 
hot environments is undoubtedly important in certain heavy industries such as 
the steel mills and deep mines and also in prolonged infantiy operations in 
extremely hot climates. Further studies should be made to determine the time 
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required for complete recovery from severe exposures and the cumulative 
effects of repeated exposures. A careful study should be made to determine 
the degree of strain shown by men in standard industrial situations. 

SUMMARY ’ 

In dry heat (air temperature 50°C. udtli wet bulb temperature 28.3°C.) a man, 
clad only in shorts, shoes and socks, and ivalking on the treadmill v'ith a total 
metabolic rate of 185 Cal./mVhr., was virtually in thermal equilibrium uith a 
rectal temperature of about 38°C. and a skin temperature of 35.4°C. from the 
2nd through the 6th hours of the exposure, l^dien fullj" clothed in tropical 
suits in the same work and environment men attained thermal equilibrium 
during the 3rd and 4th hours and then experienced a pronounced secondaiy rise 
in both skin and rectal temperature during the 5th and 6th hours. The rise in 
body temperature occurring in the last two hours was always associated with 
decreased evaporation because of a decline in sweating and with a rise of meta- 
bolic rate above that of the equilibrium period. The decrease, in sweating 
occurred gradually during the last 4 or 5 hours. After ihe clothing had accumu- 
lated 400 to 800 grams of sweat duiing each experiment it increased the men's 
heat gain bj'’ radiation and convection to values well above any obseiwed when 
the men wore shorts. In the same environment, reducing the work so that the 
metabolic rate was 125 Cal./mVhr. made it possible for the clothed men to 
continue in thermal equilibrium through the 6th hour. 

The most severe humid heat in which clothed men with metabolic rates of 190 
Cal./m-/hr. could maintain thermal equilibrium in the 6-hour experiments was 
an air temiierature of 32.6°C. with a Avet bulb of 31.6°C. These equilibrium 
experiments were characterized by greater declines in the men’s sweating rates 
and by skin and rectal temperatures which Avere both about 0.5°C. higher than 
occurred in the most seA’^ere equilibrium experiments in drj’’ heat. 

The fatigue of the SAA'eating mechanism of the men in these 6-hour experiments 
always occurred Avhen their skin temperatures AA'^ere maintained constant at high 
leA’-els (35 to 37°C.) for long periods and Aidien their initial rates of sweating in the 
e.xposures were high (0.65 kgm./mVhr. or more), the amount of the decline in 
sweating being positiA'^el}^ correlated Avith both of these measurements. 
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This is one of a series of studies on the metabolic effects of hoi-moncs in the 
eviscerated rat. Intravenous infusions of saline and of different concentrations 
of glucose and insulin were made for periods of 2 horn’s and 24 hours in an effort 
to determine the dose-response relationship between insulin concentration 
and glucose tolerance and the range in variability of response among individual 
animals. It was demonstrated that insulin has a striking effect upon the ability 
of the eviscerated rat to remove glucose fi’om its blood and that the glucose tol- 
erance gradually decreases during the period of survival. The variability among 
individual animals was large. 

Methods. Twelve hundred male rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain were 
used in these experiments. The diet was Purina Dog Chow. When the rats 
reached a Aveight of 185 to 205 grams, the inferior vena cava was ligated between 
the liver and kidneys in order to cause the development of a collateral circulation. 
Asepsis Avas preserved in this operation. When the animals reached a weight of 
250 db2 grams, they Avere anesthetized (intraperitoneal injection of 18 mgm. 
of cy clopenteny 1-ally 1-barbituric acid sodium) and eviscerated by the procedure 
described by Ingle and Griffith (1). All of the intra-abdominal organs were 
remoA^ed except the adrenals and kidneys. 

IntraA'^enous infusions of a 0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution Avith and 
Avithout added glucose and crystalline zinc insulin (Lilly) Avere made by tAvo con- 
tinuous injection machines Avhich delh'ered fluid from each sju’inge at the rate of 
20 cc. in 24 hours. Syringes of the Luer-Lok type Avere selected to deliA'er 20 cc. 
Avith a stroke of 65 mm. Tavo syringes Avere operated bj" one machine and six 
syringes by the second machine. Each machine Avas poAvered by a synchronous 
motor, and the reduction of motion Avas achieA'ed by a precision-built system of 
gears so that an exact control of the rate of injection Avas maintained. 

The infusions Avere made into the saphenous vein of the right hind leg and Avere 
started AAUthin five minutes folloAving the removal of the liver. The animals 
Avere secured in a supine position on an animal board. In these liverless animals 
one initial dose of the barbiturate Avas sufficient to maintain effective anesthesia 
throughout the experiment. The temperature of the room Avas maintained at 75 
to 78 degrees F. and the humidity at 30 to 35 per cent of saturation. It is possible 
that a more precise control of temperature Avould reduce the variability in results 
among individual animals. 

The analyses of blood glucose Avere made by the method of Miller and Van 
Slyke (2). This procedure measures small amounts of non-fermentable reducing 
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Fig. 1 and 2. The effect of insulin on the tolerance of eviscerated rats for glucose during 
24 hours. Ten rats were tested at each level of glucose load. At low levels of glucose in- 
take many rats died of hypoglycemia. Among the rats given insulin all died when the glu- 
cose load was less than S/lOO/h. Results are shown for surviving animals only. 
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substances which accumulate in the blood of eviscerated rats. Samples of blood 
were taken from the tail just prior to the beginning of infusions and after two 
hours of infusion. At the end of 24 hours the sample of blood was taken from the 
jugular vein. 

Experiments .vnd results. In experiment 1 (figs. 1 and 2) the tolerance 
to glucose was determined with and without insulin over a 24-hour period. 
The levels of insulin dosage were 0.0, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, 8.0, and 16.0 units per 
rat per 24 hours. Different loads of glucose were used at each level of insulin 
dosage. Teri rats were tested at each concentration of glucose and insulin. 
The amount of change in the level of blood glucose during the 24 liours was the 
index of tolerance. At all levels of insulin intake the glucose load was changed 
from insufficient amounts which peiTnitted the blood glucose to decrease in all 
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Fig. 3. The effect of insulin on the tolerance of eviscerated rats for glucose during 2 
hours. Ten rats given insulin without glucose died. All of the animals given glucose 
survived. 


ten animals to excessive amounts which caused a rise in blood glucose in all ten 
of the test animals. The results are expressed as milligrams of glucose per 100 
grams of rat per hour (mgm./lOO/h.). There is no exact relationshij) between 
body-weight and glucose utilization, but body-weight was constant in these 
experiments so that the expression is usable. 

Experiment 2 (fig. 3) was identical with experiment 1, except that the tolerance 
to glucose was studied over a 2-hour period following evisceration, and animals 
without insulin were compared to animals given insulin at the rate of 16 units 
per rat per 24 hours. 

As shown earlier by Ingle and Sheppard (3), the administration of insulin with- 
out glucose to the eviscerated rat shortens the time of survival. At optimal 
levels of insulin dosage some animals died. with hypoglycemia within 2 hours. 
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The approximate average glucose load required to sustain the blood glucose fcr 24 
hours at different levels of insuhn dosage (expt. 1, figs. 1 and 2) are as fellows: no 
insulin, 4/100/h.; 0.5 unit of insuhn, 8/100/h.; 1 unit of insuhn, 21/100/h.; 2 
units of insuhn, 2S/100/h.; 4 units of insuhn, 36/1 00/h.; 8 units of insuhn, 
36/lOO/h.; and 16 units of insuhn, 36/100/h. Some of these values are some- 
what arbitraiy selections because of the great variabilitj’’ in response to increment 
in glucose load. 

Within a period of two hours (expt. 2, fig. 3) the amounts of glucose tolerated 
per unit time ivere much greater. Without insuhn the approximate average glu- 
cose load required to sustain the level in the blood was 17/100/h., and with a 
super-optimal amount of insuhn 74/100/h. was required. 

Although an increase in glucose load Avas usually followed by an average in- 
crease in leA^el of blood glucose, the range in a- ariability among individual animals 
AA^as great. For example, among the animals studied for 2 hours AAuthout insuhn 
there AA'as OA^erlapping in the I’esponses of animals giA'^en no glucose AAuth those of 
the series giA^en 20/1 00/h., and in the same experiment the animals given super- 
optimal amounts of insuhn shoAA'ed oA^erlapping in response betAveen animals 
recemng 4/100/h. and animals recemng up to 76/100/h. In the accompanying 
charts (figs. 1, 2 and 3) considerable OA’^erlapping can be obsen^ed in both the 
hypogtycemic and hj^perglycemic phases of response. 

Discussion. Soskin and LeAune (4) haA'^e revieAA’ed the studies on the hypo- 
glycemic action of insuhn in the liverless animal. In the present studies the 
differences in amounts of glucose “utilized” by eviscerated rats with and AA'ithout 
insulin were A^ery large. We do not knoAV the manner of its utilization. From 
studies by Russell (5) it might be assumed that the glucose A\'as oxidized rather 
than stored or conA^erted. RelatiA''e to this assumption, it is of interest that larger 
amounts of glucose AA^ere tolerated AA’ith insuhn at either hypoglycemic or hj'^per- 
glycemic leA’^els than at hyperglycemic levels in animals not treated AA’ith insulin. 
HoweA'er, the effect c f insuhn upon the oxidation of the injected carbohydrate in 
this preparation cannot be satisfactorily appraised AAithout full knoAAiedge of 
changes in stores of fat and carbohydrate in the entire animal and the extent of 
gluconeogenesis in extra-hepatic tissues. 

The ability of the eviscerated rat to remoA’e glucose from its blood decreases 
during its period of surAuval. Animals which reach the end of a 24-hour test 
period AAuth blood glucose at its initial leA'^el haA'^e passed through an earl}’’ phase 
of hjqioglycemia Avith gradual recovery. Possibly the insuhn remaining in the 
blood at the time of evisceration has significant effects before it is exhausted, but 
dliis is not the major factor causing the difference in glucose tolerance at the 
2-hour and the 24-hour periods. A marked difference persisted in the presence 
of super-optimal amounts of insuhn. It is probably closely related to the pro- 
gressive decrease in oxygen consumption noted by Roberts, Samuels and 
Reinecke (6). Can the change in tolerance be due to changes in the rate of 
gluconeogenesis by the kidney? Preliminarj’’ studies haA'e shoAV'^n that the 
CAUscerated, nephrectomized rat also shoAA's a striking response to insuhn and a 
progressiA^e decrease in glucose tolerance either AA'ith or without insuhn. 
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The variability in the response of individual animals to a difference in glucose 
load has been noted. The responses Avere relatively unifonn among animals 
tested at the same time, but cycles of change in response covering intervals of 
several days or Aveeks Avere noted. These were not due to experimental errors in 
the sampling or measuring of blocd glucose or to differences in the preparation of 
the animals. It is considered that changes in temperature, although small, may 
have been a major factor in causing cyclic variability. Marked variability in 
glucose utilization has been noted by Houssay, Dosne and Foglia (7) in the 
jiverless dog. On the basis of our experience Ave lun'e concluded that in any 
comparative studies in the eviscerated rat the control and experimental animals 
should be tested simultaneously. Indeed, avc have no experience Avith any kind 
of biologic testing in Avhich this principle can profitably be ignored, 

SUMMARY 

Male rats Avere eAuscerated at a Aveight of 250 grams and AA’ere given continuous 
intraA^enous infusions of saline Avith diffeient concentrations of glucose and insulin 
in order to determine the dose-response relationship betAveen insulin and glucose 
tolerance. Test periods of 2 hours and 24 hours Avere used. The approximate 
average glucose load required to sustain the blood glucose for 2 hours Avithout 
insulin AA^as 17 mgm. per 100 grams of rat per hour, and Avith an optimal amount 
of insulin (16 units per 24 hrs.) it Avas 74/100/h. OA'er a 24-hour period the 
A'alues AA^ere: no insulin, 4/100/h., and Avith the most effective dose of insulin, 
36/100/h. There Avas a marked variability among the responses of indmdual 
animals to a change in glucose load, 
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One change of universal occurrence in intestinal obstniction is azotemia, the 
elevation of the blood non-protein nitrogen. A review (1) of the earlier literature 
indicates that most commonlj’’ two explanations have been offered for the azote- 
mia. Some workers considered that it was due to an increased tissue catabolism 
brought about bj’- toxins arising in the obstructed bowel. Their findings of an 
increased urinaay nitrogen excretion in dogs with bowel obstruction are open to 
criticism. The surgical procedures, the sepsis, the contamination of the urine 
with vomitus in some cases and an insufficient data on the nitrogen excretion 
pre-operatively were complicating factors which make evaluation difficult. 
Other Avorkers attributed the azotemia to impaired renal function Avhich resulted 
from the dehydration. 

Schnohr (2) concluded from a veiy extensive study of intestinal obstruction 
in the rat that part of the azotemia was due to the kidne 3 ’^s failing to excrete urea 
Avhen the available chlorine was below a certain value. Furthermore, he con- 
cluded that part of the azotemia remained in spite of saline injection and that it 
showed no relation to the total chloride content of the animal, the serum or urine 
chlorine or the urine Aoav and therefore must be due to an increased formation of 
urea which could not be excreted as quicklj’’ as it was produced. 

Gomori and St. Freweisz (3) found that administration of 0.1 gram of NaCI 
per kilogram of bod 3 Mveight lengthened the life of catswithp 3 doricobsti’uctionto a 
small degree. Treatment Avith 0.9 per cent saline resulted in life 2.5 times that 
of the cats receiAung the h 3 ^pertonic saline. The former did not prevent azotemia 
while the latter either prevented it or greatl 3 '^ de]a 3 ^ed it. They concluded that 
the azotemia was due to the dehydration and not to the hypochloremia. 

Gomori and Podhradsizky (4) studied protein catabolism in cats Avith pyloric 
obstruction by determining the urinary non-protein nitrogen and the increase in 
the nitrogen content of the trichloracetic acid filtrate of blood and tissues. The 
sum of these tAAm Amlues for obstracted cats was decidedb'^ greater than that ob- 
tained for cats AAffiich had been deprived of food and Avater for 5 days. Therefore, 
they concluded that in obstruction there Avas an excess destruction of tissues 
Avhich Avas not due to h 3 ’^pochloremia because administration of NaCI did not 
prevent it. In their tables, these Avorkers report both the Avater and the non- 
protein nitrogen content of the blood and tissues. Using their data to calculate 
the concentration of the non-protein nitrogen in the tissue Avater, the Amlues for 
muscle ranged from 632 to 1002 mgm. for 100 ml. of Avater, for liver 414 to 880 

■ ' Supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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and for blood serum 140 to 150. Obviotislj- they are including in their tissue 
analyses nitrogen compounds, not usually considered as non-protein nitrogen in 
the blood plasma. 

The azotemia of intestinal obstruction might be due, as the literature has re- 
peatedly suggested, to a failure in excretion and it might be due to an increased 
rate of production of urea and other nitrogenous substances in association with 
the toxemia. This paper reports a study of these two factors in rabbits uith 
intestinal obstruction. 

Experimental. The rate of urea excretion was determined in normal male 
rabbits for 16 to 20 hours after removal from food. Since the stomachs of these 
animals always contain much food no attempt was made to secure a postab- 
sorptive state. Before the collection period the urinaiy bladder was catheterized 


TABLE 1 


Effect of obstruction upon urea production nnd excretion 


NORltAI, 


ODSTRCCTION’ 


Rabbit 

no> 

Wt. 

Serum urea 

Estimated* 
body water 

Urea 

CTcrclion 

Urea 

production 

Serum urea 

Body! 

water 

Gain in 
body urea 

Urea 

excretion 


*sm. 

msm./lOO cc. 

cc. 

Stns./hr, 

sms./hr. 


cc. 


gm./l;r. 

1 

1.62 

44.1 

ms 


0.0S23 


911 

0.6822 


2 

2.05 

45.0 

1415 


0.0835 

149.2 

1124 

1.0403 


3 

2.06 

39.7 

1421 


0.1442 

284. 2 


2.C1S9 

HR 

4 

2.24 

42.0 

1546 


0.1210 


1258 

2.3321 

Hu 

5 

1.54 

51.7 

1063 

0.1437 

0.1659 


893 

0.7631 


6 

1.90 

37.5 

1311 

0.1136 

0.1072 

144.7 


1.0957 

HuBM 

7 

3.46 

41.1 

2387 

0.1837 

0.1638 


1941 

1.1152 

0.0S12 

8 

2.6S 

39.0 

1849 

0.1620 

0.1338 



0.4177 

■IIUBUM 

9 

2.46 

87.1 

1697 

0.1165 

0.0933 

174.1 


0.787 



* Calculated as 69 per cent of the body weight, 
t Determined by desiccation at 105°C. 


and washed tvith sterile saline. The same procedure was carried out at the end 
of the urine collection. The number of such determinations on each rabbit 
ranged from 7 to 15. 

Under ether anesthesia, the intestine was ligated with a soft twine 15 cm. from 
the pylorus. In no animal at autopsy was there gross evidence of peritonitis 
except that in some there was hj’-peremia of the intestine adjacent to the ligature. 

In order to determine the urea production during bowel obstruction it ivas 
necessary to know the total urea content of the animal. This was estimated by 
determining the concentration of urea in the blood serum and the product of this 
value and the total body water would give the total body urea. It is generally 
considered that urea is freely diffusible and its concentration in the cell water is 
identical with that of the extra-cellular fluid. Painter (5) has demonstrated that 
the total body water of dogs, determined as the volume of solvent for a known 
quantity of urea approximates that determined by complete desiccation. In the 
rabbits of table 1, the body water of the normal animal Avas estimated as 69 per 
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cent of its body weight, since this is approximate average obtained by complete 
desiccation of normal rabbits, and at post mortem after the obstruction it was 
determined by drj’-ing at 105° the entire animal after removal of the gastric and 
intestinal contents. In the rabbits of table 2, the body water was determined in 
the normal animal and near its terminus with bowel obstruction by the intrave- 
nous injection of a known amount of urea solution. The serum urea content was 
determined just before the injection and again about one hour later. The urea 
produced in this period was assumed to be at the same rate as had previously 
been determined for urea excretion during the first 4-5 hours after removal of the 
rabbit from food. The estimated quantity of urea produced in this period was 
added to the quantity injected. The urea excreted in this period was determined 
by catheterizing and washing the bladder. This amount was deducted from the 
sum of the quantities injected and produced. This remainder would give the 


TABLE 2 


Effect of obstruction upon urea production and excretion. Body water determined as the 
volume available to dissolve a given amount of urea 


NOEUAX 


OBSTRUCTION 


Rabbit 

no. 

Wt. 

Scrum urea 

Body water 

Urea 

excretion 

Urea 

production 

Serum urea 

Body 

water 

Gain in 
body urea 

Urea 

exaction 


fm. 

mcm./lOO cc. 

ce. 


ems.Ihr. 

mtm.llOO cc. 

ee» 

gms. 

sm.Ihr. 

A 

Q iW 

42.1 

2543 


0.1698 

100.4 

1756 

1.482 


B 

ma 1 n 

47.9 

1499 


0.0872 

106.3 

1273 

0.635 

EEicil 

C 

B 13 

88.0 

2506 


0.1271 

119.6 

2098 

0.302 

ES ^ 9 

D 

B 

42.2 

2496 

0.1560 

0.1027 

113.3 

1756 

1.018 


E 

1 3 

58.4 

. 1618 

0.1121 

0.1648 

97.2 

1461 

0.4757 

ESiSil 

F 

1 3 

84.1 

2013 

0.1370 

0.0952 

123.0 

1566 

0.2709 


G 

^33 

52.2 

2360 

0.1160 

0.0402 

67.7 

1981 

0.1112 


H 


54.0 

2953 


0.0951 

91.4 

3047 

1.1909 


RW 


55.4 

2001 



101.9 



llBilfl 


amount of urea available for solution, in the animal’s bodjq which quantity 
divided by the increase in serum urea would give the quantity of water available 
to dissolve urea. The sum of the 1, increase in the total body urea; 2,- the urea 
excreted during the intestinal obstruction, and 3, the urea in the contents of the 
obstructed bowel, when it was present, is considered as the amount of urea formed 
during the obstruction. 

The oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide production was determined b}'’ a 
closed circuit similar to that described by Fredericia (6). 

Urea was determined by urease and the manometric technique of Van Slyke 
(7). Serum urea was determined on the tungstate filtrate. 

Results. In tables 1 and 2 the marked increase in the serum urea during 
bowel obstruction is shown. It is seen in table 1 that in 4 rabbits of the 9, urea 
production during bowel obstruction exceeded the urea excretion of the normal 
rabbit. However, since the percentages of the increase in urea production were 
8, 15, 105 and 133, it would seem that in only 2 of the 9 was urea production 
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significantly greater during obstraction than the normal. In table 2, urea pro- 
duction during obstruction exceeded the normal excretory rate in 2 of the 8 
rabbits, the percentage increase being 17 and 4/ . Rabbit (RW) died before body 
water could be determined. The fluid in the obstructed bowel obtained by cen- 
trifugation, amounted to 288 cc. which contained 0.1791 gram of urea. If the 
rabbit’s urea formation during obstruction was that of its average nonnal urea 
excretion then 1.3802 grams would have been produced, of which 1.0074 grains 
were excreted. The remainder plus that in the obstructed contents, that is 
0.5519 gram, would represent the urea which might dissolve in the body water. 
This volume might be considered to be the normal body water less the fluid of 
the obstructed contents. The urine volume would be negligible in this case. On 
this basis the serum urea should have risen 32 mgm. per 100 cc. but it actually 
rose 46.5 mgm., indicating that in this rabbit there was an increased rate of urea 
formation. Consequently, in table 2, three of nine rabbits had a higher urea 
formation during obstruction than when normal. Considering all of the 18 
animals in tables 1 and 2, six had an increased rate of urea formation but of these 
only 3 seemed to have a significantly greater rate of urea formation. 

The rate of urea excretion by the kidneys, with the exception of rabbits E and 
RW of table 2 was veiy much less than in the normal animal. Gamble and 
Mclver (8) have pointed out that rabbits with pyloric obstruction are almost or 
entirely anuric. In 6 of the rabbits in this study during the first 7 hours of the 
obstruction, the urea excretion remained 90 per cent or more of their normal. In 
4 others, after 3 to 5 hours of obstruction, the urea excretion was 65 to 70 per eent 
of their normal. Therefore, during bowel obstruction in rabbits there is a 
marked reduction in renal excretion. In some animals the impairment occurs 
during the last half of their course but in others it occurs during the earlj-- part 
of the obstruction. 

As a control for the effect of ether rabbits 7 and 8 of table 1 and one other not 
tabulated, were subjected to ether anesthesia for a period of 8 to 25 minutes. 
Their urea excretion ceased during and for about an hour after the ether adminis- 
tration. This was followed by a diuresis, so that in periods of 2 to 5 hours after 
the anesthesia their urea excretion was approximately normal. In 2 other rab- 
bits, the anesthesia and surgical procedure involved in producing bowel obstruc- 
tion, with omission of the ligature, were carried out. Their urea excretion for 14 
hours post-operatively was within their normal range. These control exqieri- 
ments suggest that other factors are responsible for the impairment in urea 
excretion which occurred in these experiments. 

Schnedorf and Orr (9) have reported that distention of the entire small intestine 
in dogs anesthetized with pentobarbital, resulted in a decrease in bile flow and an 
increase of 11 to 81 per cent in urine flow. The effect of distention of Thirj^ 
fistula made in the first portion of the jejunum, upon simultaneous urea and 
creatinine clearances was studied in 3 normal, conscious dogs. This procedure 
was considered pertinent to the problem because Herrin and Meek (10) produced 
the picture of bowel obstmetion by distention of such fistulae in dogs. A balloon 
vas placed in the Thiry fistula of a trained dog and distended by an air pressure 
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of 90 mm. Hg or more. Normal clearance periods were made immediately pre- 
ceding and following the 20 to 36 minute period of distention. In some experi- 
ments the distention was sufficient to induce vomiting. Twenty such periods of 
distention were carried out on the 3 dogs. In one dog the fistulous loop was con- 
tinuously distended for 5 days, during which time the dog had vomited and 
seemed quite sick. Chronic distention seems to make the bowel more sensitive 
to distention (11). The balloon was then removed for a short time, saline ad- 
ministered and then the effect of distention upon the clearances was determined. 
However, in all of these distention experiments, there was no evidence that the 
urea and creatinine clearances were affected. The ratio of the two clearances to 
each other remained unchanged, indicating no increase in the tubular absorption 


TABLE 3 


Oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide production in intestinal obstruction 


RABBIT 

CONDITION 

PERIOD 

0: USED PEE MIN. 

CO2 PRODUCED 
PER MIN. 

R.Q. 



min. 

cc. 

CC, 

■■■ 

6 

Normal 

103 

19.55 

vt.n 



Normal 

59 

21.52 

16.07 



Obstruction 

58 

10.53 

12.38 

1.18 

i 

Obstruction 

14 

3.80 

3.87 

1.02 

i 

4 

Normal 

! 

95 

21.49 

19.41 

0.90 


Obstruction 

56 

11.25 

12.17 

1.08 


Obstruction 

64 

8.97 

12.56 

1.39 

3 

Normal 

66 

24.21 

19.44 

0.80 


Normal 

SS 

22.75 

20.23 

0.89 


Obstruction 

77 

14.93 

16.41 

1.10 


Obstruction 

63 

15.30 

15.18 

0.99 

5 

Normal 

115 

19.79 

14.60 

0.73 


After ether 

48 

22.48 

14.06 

0.62 


Obstruction 

64 

7.64 

8.56 

1.12 


of urea. Neither did the evidence indicate that intestinal distention had any 
effect on the rate of urine flow. These experiments seem to' reject any idea that 
in dogs the azotemia of bowel obstruction could involve a reflex between the dis- 


tended bowel and the renal function of excretion. 

As seen in table 3, the oxygen utilization of rabbits in intestinal obstruction is 
very greatly reduced. In all of the animals used in this study, cyanosis of the 
lips was very marked during the last 2 to 3 hours of its life. This would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the low respiratory intake of oxj'^gen. Furthermore, all of 
the rabbits used in this study seemed to have a very little circulatory reserve. 
During the last 3 to 5 hours of their life, their ears were cold, pale and showed a 
limited and transient reactive hyperemia. '\^Tien it was thought, on the basis of 
past observations, that their end was near, the removal of as little as 2 ml. of 
blood bj'’ heart puncture alwa 3 >'s precipitated the fatal termination. 
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Discussion. The data of this study demonstrate that one factor icsponsiblc 
for the azotemia of mtestinal obstiTiction in rabbits is insufficient renal excretion. 
It was the only factor in two-thirds of the animals. 

The intestinal distention experiments nuth dogs previously described indicate 
that the renal failure is not likely on a reflex basis. ISIcQuarrie and lVhipple (12) 
in 1919 reported a decrease in the Addis urea ratio and in the excretion of phenol- 
sulphonphthalein in dogs with simple ileal obstruction or with closed loop of 
ileum and concluded that the increase in blood N.P.N. could be due in part to 
this factor. Brown and co-workers (13) in 1923, reported albuminuria, a de- 
crease in d5’^e excretion and a pathologic picture of toxic nephritis which was 
particularlj'' associated with gastric tetany, in clinical cases of obstruction. 
Somewhat recently, Rohland (14) has reported verj" marked morphological 
changes in the kidnej’-s of patients who had had pyloric stenosis. Tliere was 
necrosis and calcification in the renal cortex. It was very uncertain as to the 
actual responsibility of bowel obstniction, itself, for these anatomic changes. 

The most likely basis for the renal insufficiency in our rabbits is the diminished 
circulatory volume. This was first reported for intestinal obstniction by Herrin 
and Meek (10) and recently reported to occur in rabbits with bowel obstruction 
by Ender and Herrin (15). The physical appearance of the rabbits, their sus- 
ceptibility to blood withdrawal and their low oxygen consumption are additional 
evidence of circulatory failure in obstniction. Gomori and Podhradszkj’- (16) 
measured the plasma colloidal osmotic pressure and arterial pressure in cats with 
pyloric obstniction and found the effective filtration pressure much reduced. 
Tliis they pointed out would reduce kidney function. In other experiments, 
Gomori and co-workers (17) measured the blood flow through the carotid of cats 
with pyloric obstruction and found it half the normal. Using renal clearances, 
Corcoran and Page (18) found renal blood flow in dogs was reduced by hypoten- 
sion due to bleeding and glomenilar filtration was disproportionately decreased. 
Similar findings of the effects of hemorrhage upon renal blood flow have been 
reported by other workers (19). Since a reduction of the circulating blood 
volume by hemorrhage had this effect upon the renal blood flow, one might expect 
a diminution of blood volume b}"- bowel obstruction to have a similar effect. All 
of these considerations emphasize inability to maintain adequate renal functions 
when the circulation is failing. The cause is probably physiological rather than 
anatomical. 

The data also indicate that in about a third of the rabbits of tables 1 and 2 
there is an increased rate of urea production. This, although in the past has 
been attributed to a toxin from the obstructed bowel, might be due to other 
factors. The loss of extra-cellular fluid and impaired circulation reported (15) 
to occur in obstmeted rabbits might be a factor. Darrow and Yannet (20) pro- 
duced a deficit of extra-cellular electrolyte in dogs by the intraperitoneal injection 
of 5 per cent glucose and its removal 4 hours later. This loss differs from that 
occurring in bowel obstruction in that electrolyte is lost without significant loss 
of water. Also, in the 7 days of depletion the dogs refused to eat, so that starva- 
tion was a factor. However, in 3 of their experiments there was a considerable 
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negative nitrogen balance and in a fourth there was little nitrogen loss. On the 
other hand, Kerpel-Fronius (21) used this procedure with rabbits and concluded 
that in this type of dehydration, wliich is due to a prhnarj’’ salt loss, there was not 
increased destruction of bodj’' protein because the urinary nitrogen was not in- 
creased above that of a fasting period of the same length. However, the data 
he presented are limited and he made no mention of retention of urea in the body 
as might well have occurred. Black, McCance and Young (22) studied dehy- 
dration in 2 human subjects who drank no water for 3 and 4 days respectively but 
consumed a dry diet, adequate in protein, salt and calories. The evidence indi- 
cated no change in blood volume and the plasma sodium increased. Both sub- 
jects incurred a negative water balance of over 3500 cc. so that the volume of 
extra-cellular fluid must have decreased. This picture therefore presents simi- 
larities and differences from that of obstruction. The dehj'^dration increased the 
average daily excretion of urea by slightly over 3 grams in one and almost 6 grams 
in the other subject. The VTiters mention that this might be due to a breakdovm 
of tissue protein. The literature, therefore, indicates that a loss of water or loss 
of electrolyte without any other apparent complications may result in greater 
urea production than under normal conditions. Since both are lost in bowel 
obstruction this might be responsible for the increased urea production in some 
of these rabbits. It is admitted, however, that this paper has no data opposing 
the. idea that a toxin from the obstructed bowel might be the responsible agent. 

SUMMART 

Under ether anesthesia intestinal obstruction was produced aseptically in 
rabbits by a soft ligature 15 cm. below the pylorus. Six of 17 rabbits produced 
urea at a greater rate during the entire period of obstruction than they excreted 
urea in a similar period under normal conditions. However, in only 3 animals 
was the rate more than 17 per cent above the normal. In 11 the decrease ranged 
from 0.7 to 65 per cent. 

The rate of urea excretion during the period of obstruction in the 18 rabbits 
used was in all cases less than their normal and in all but two very much less than 
normal. This is in agreement with the anuria or oliguria in obstructed rabbits 
as reported by Gamble and Mclver. In six of the rabbits, the urea excretion, 
during the first 7 hours of obstruction, remained 90 per cent or more of their 
normal. In 4 others, after 3 to 5 hours of obstruction, the urea excretion was at 
least 65 per cent of their normal. This indicated that the renal failure was hardly 
due to the operative procedure or the obstruction itself but rather was caused by 
the later consequences of obstruction. 

Distention of Thiry fistulae in 3 normal conscious dogs was found to have no 
significant effect upon their urea and creatinine clearances or rate of urine flow. 
There was no evidence of increased tubular absorption of urea. These data sug- 
gest that the distention of the bowel in the obstructed rabbits would not cause 
the renal failure. 

The skin of the ears of the obstructed rabbits, after 5 or more hours of obstruc- 
tion, became blanched and cold and showed a reduced hjperemic response to 
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rubbing. This e\adence of cutaneous constriction became aggravated as the 
period of obstruction increased. Their lips showed cyanosis. The oxygen con- 
sumption was greatly reduced by the mid-point of the period of obstruction and 
it became lower, later in their course. These obserr’-ations indicate a marked 
circulatory failure and this might rvell be the cause of the renal failure to excrete 
urea. Ti^en physiological saline was injected intravenously the urea excretion 
approximated normal. 

These studies emphasize renal failure of urea excretion as the cause for the 
azotemia of intestinal obstruction. Even in the few animals which produced urea 
at a greater rate than normal the additional urea produced would be readib’’ 
excreted by kidneys vdth adequate circulation. 
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The respirator 3 ’’ metabolism of erj^tlmocytes lias never been studied from the 
standpoint of adrenocortical insufficiencJ^ In fact, the mammalian red cell, 
being non-nucleated and, indeed, a highty specialized cell, appears to have been 
purposely avoided on ph^^siological as w'ell as on morphological grounds. 

One factor which tends to deter the use of non-nucleated red cells for res- 
piratoiy studies is the conclusion, pemisting from the earl}’’ literature, that the 
0 X 5 ’’gen consumption is either negligible (25, 15, S, 5, 13) or non-existent (28). 
However, it is generallj’- agreed that there is a direct relation between the oxj’gen 
consumption of a sample of ervthrocytes and its reticulocyte count (24, 15, 
8, 6, 28, 16). 

There is a parallelism not onlj’ between the rate of oxj’gen uptake and the 
reticulocyte/erythrocj'-te ratio but also between the oxygen uptake and the 
presence of nuclear material within the erj'throcyte, since nucleated red cells 
of birds (25, 26, 27, 18) and reptiles (18) have a relatively high rate of oxygen 
consumption. It should be pointed out that “the reticulum cannot be demon- 
strated to contain either desoxyribose or ribose nucleic acid and hence cannot be 
linked histochemically with the nucleus” (17). Indeed, the work of Watson 
and Clarke (22) and of others (16) indicates that the reticulum represents an 
intermediaiy stage (protoporphju'in) in the S5’nthesis of hemoglobin in these 


primitive cells. 

Contrary to the negative results cited for the oxygen consumption of erythro- 
cytes, Ramse}’ and Warren (18, 19) conclude, after a careful series of experi- 
ments, that non-nucleated, as well as nucleated, red cells “have been found to 
respire at rates comparable to that of other resting tissue.” The ^york to be 
reported here supports their conclusions. The contrarj’’ results prior to the 
studies of Ramsey and Warren have been due, at least in part, to the degree 
of dilution of the red cell suspension and to the technique employed in meas- 


uring oxygen uptake. 


1 Presented before the American Physiological Soeietj’, Atlantic City, N. J., Fed. Proc. 
5: 34, 1946. 

^ Fellow, Institute of International Education, 1945-1946 ; Mary S. Muellhaupt be o ar, 

1946-1947. . . . -D- 1 ■ 

® Permanent address, and member of Faculty, Escuela Nacional de Ciencias Biologicas, 


Mexico, D. F. ■ j.- -n f 

^ It gives us great pleasure to thank Professors L. H. Snyder and W. J. Kos ir, epar - 
ment of Zoology and Entomolog 3 ', for their co-operation in placing a V arburg apparatus a 


our disposal. 
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Methods. The oxTgen uptake of red cells was studied by the Warburg 
manometric technique. The manometers were oscillated through an amplitude 
of 3.9 cm. and at a rate of 62 cycles per minute. The respiration flasks were of 
about 15 cc. capacity. A respiration flask contained 0.3 cc. of Krebs’-phosphate- 
Rlnger’s solution (24) in one side-arm and 0.2 cc. of 0.5hl NaOH in the central 
well. The main chamber contained 2.5 cc. of 50 per cent red cell suspension. 
The manometers were filled with oxygen and equilibrated at the temperature of 
the bath (37.5 ± O.orC.) for 15 minutes before the taps were closed. 

jNIale white rats, purchased from a supply house in Indiana, were kept under 
laboratory conditions for at least one week prior to experimental use. They 
were fed Purina Dog Chow and tap water unless otherwise stated. The rats 
used in these experiments weighed between 80 and 120 grams. All rats employed 
for experimental purposes may be divided into 5 experimental gi'oups (see 
table 1): 1, rmoperated (control) rats; 2, adrenalectomized rats; and adrenal- 
ectomized rats that were treated with either 3, whole adreno-cortical extract® 
(W.A.C.); 4, desoxycorticostcrone ®(D.O.C.); or 5, 1 per cent NaCl. 

Rats were bilaterally adrenalectomized dining a single operation while under 
light ether anesthesia. All operated and extract-treated rats were used, unless 
otherwise stated, after the fourth day following adrenalectomy. Those operated 
animals recemng “extract” were treated as follows: Group 5 was given 1 per 
cent NaCl in drinking water ad libiiam; otherwise, these rats were treated as 
were groups 1 and 2. Group 4 was injected with 0.5 cc. D.O.C. (= 1 mgm. in 
10 per cent ethyl alcohol) twice/day/rat. Group 3 received 0.2 cc. )Y.A.C. 
twice/day/rat. On the evening prior to the morning of sacrifice, each rat re- 
ceived a double-strength dose.^ One cubic centimeter of this extract contained 
150 grams of beef glands. It might be added that, in connection with another 
problem, a different group of adrenalectomized rats, under the same experi- 
mental conditions, was injected with 1 cc. of Upjohn’s adrenal cortex extract 
twice/day/rat without any change being observed in the Qos values for their 
erythrocytes as compared with the erythrocytes from adrenalectomized rats 
treated with 0.2 cc. doses of our W.A.C. extract. These data are not included 
in the results to be presented in this paper. 

Blood was taken by cardiac puncture, in the presence of powdered heparin. 
For each series of experiments (ca. 5 to 6 manometers), blood from 6 to 8 rats, 
except for some NaCl-fed rats, w^as pooled. The pooled blood was always 
centrifuged to constant volume. The centrifuge used in these experiments had 
a head 6 in. in radius and a rotational velocity of 1500 r./m. wiien loaded. 
The plasma was removed after centrifugation; the red cells were washed twice 
in Krebs’ solution; the resulting suspension w'as centrifuged; and the super- 
natant solution pipetted. No deliberate attempt was made to remove all of the 
leucocytes. How^ever, the leucocytes, being of lighter density than the red 

^ We wish to thank Dr. Oliver Kamm of Parke, Davis and Company for the adrenal 
glands; Dr. R. D. Shaner of Roche-Organon, Inc. for the desoxycorticosterone; and Prof. 
F. A. Hartman and Dr. J . S, Thatcher for their part in supplying us with the prepared 
extract. 
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ceUs, tend to stratifj^ centripetally to them and this layer of white cells was 
purposely removed during the pipettings. Finallj^ the erythrocytes were re- 
suspended in their own volume of Krebs’ solution. Precaution was taken to 
assure a homogeneous suspension of red cells and, from this suspension, 2.5 cc. 
samples were placed in respiration flasks and weighing bottles. The latter 



Fig. 1. Comparison of mean oxygen consumption in mm’/hr./mgm. (dry) weight of 
washed erythrocytes (ordinates) plotted as functions of time in minutes fnw’iro. Charac- 
ters represent: O = normal rats, • = adrenalectomized rats, and adrenaleotomized rats 
treated with either* = D.O.C., □ = W.A.C., or A = 1 per cent NaCl in drinking water. 
See text for methods used to standardize experiment. 

samples were placed in a drying oven (105-110°C.) for 24 hours in order to 
determine their respective diy weights. Prom the total diy weight was sub- 
tracted the weight of the salts present in an equal volume of Krebs’ solution 
used to bathe the cells. This gave the dry weight of the tissue. The oxygen 
consumption ,of the tissue is expressed as Qoi oxygen con- 

sumed/hr. /mgm. dry weight of tissue). 
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Results. The results obtained for the oxygen consumption of red cells 
representative of the five experimental groups of rats are to be found in figure 1 . 
Here is plotted the mm.^ of oxygen consumed/mgm. (di^^ weight) of red cells 
(ordinates) as a function of time in 15-minute inteiwals during the initial 2-hour 
period in vitro (abscissae). 

An inspection of the various curves shows that the respective rates of oxygen 
consumption for the five experimental groups of red cells have been averaged 
over a 2-hour period. On closer scrutiny, it is found that the oxygen consump- 
tion for a given curv’^e is of higher value during the first hour than during the 

TABLE 1 


Summart/ of the mean values for the oitjgcn consumption (QiOj for erythrocytes of normal, of 
adrenalectomizcd, and of adrcnalectomizcd rats treated posl-opcralivcly with either 
whole adrenocortical extract (ir.A.C.), desoxycorticostcronc (D.O.C.), or 1% NaCl 


RATS 

(MALE, SO-120 CM., POST- 
ABSQRPTIL’E STATE) 

CNOPEHATED 

1 

ADRENALECTO* 

ADRES’ALECTOinZED— TREATED WXTH 

MtZED 

WA.C. 

D.O.C. 

KaCl - 

Experimental groups 


9 

■“ 1 

3 

4 ! 

5 

No. of rats used 


46 

37 

24 ' 

32 

No. of experiments ‘ 

Mean Qo, values 

H 

IS 1 

j 

18 

37 

26 

*1 hour 


0.04 

0.14 

0.19 

0.15 

2 hour 

mSM 

0.03 

0.09 

O.IS 

0.11 

% difference 

-13 

-25 

-36 

—5 

-27 

♦S.D.± 

0.061 

0.022 

0.052 ' 

0.099 

0.074 

»S.E.± j 

0.014 ! 

0.005 ! 

0.001 

0.016 1 

0.014 

*'“t” values 

j 


7.4 i 
H.S. 

0.54 

N.S. 

0.2S j 
N.S. I 

0.00 

N.S. 


QOi = —nun..* Oj consumed/hr/mgra. (dry) weight of tissue. Cells washed twice, cen- 
trifuged, and made to 50% cell suspension by volume with Krebs’-phosphate-Ringer’s 
solution (pH 7.4). Samples = 2.5 cc. Temperature 37.5°C. 

S.D. = Standard deviation. S.E. = Standard error of a given mean Qoi value. 

“t” = ratio of statistical compa rison of the difference between two mean Qo, values/ 
"n/ S respective standard deviations. 

Statistically: H.S. = highly significant; N.S. = not significant. 

* = Related statistics. 

second hour m vitro. This fact becomes more lucid when the Qo, for the first 
and second hours are compared in table 1. 

The more statistically pertinent data are recorded in table 1. The first 
horizontal column designates the treatment accorded the five groups of rats 
employed in these experiments; while the first vertical column shows, in de- 
scending order, the general characteiistics of the experimental material, the 
numerical identification of each group, the total numbers of rats used to de- 
termme a given mean value for the Qo,, the number of individual experiments 
performed, the mean Qo, values for the first and second hours respectively 
during lespirometry, the per cent difference between these latter two values. 
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and tlie_ standard deviation (S.D.) and the standard error (S.E.) respectively 
of any given mean Qq. as based on data for the first hour and, finally, a statistical 
comparison (“t” values) of the ratio of the differences between any given mean 
and the mean for the unoperated (control) group/square of the sum of their 
respective standard deviations. 

The results show that there is no statistical significance (see “t” values in 
table 1) between the mean Qq, values for red cells obtained respectively from 
adrenalectomized rats treated post-operativelj'^ with any one of the various 
life-sustaining substances (groups 3, 4 and 5) and from unoperated rats (group 1). 
In other words, the red cells of adrenalectomized rats treated post-operatively 
with either W.A.C., D.O.C., or NaCl give the same Qq, as do red cells obtained 
from unoperated (control) rats. There is a very significant decrease (—73 per 
cent) in the mean Qq, for red cells obtained from adrenalectomized rats (group 2) 
when compared vuth the mean Qq, for the red cells of unoperated rats (group 1). 
This same decrease is obtainable at the end of the second and subsequent days, 
but not at the end of the first daj’’ following adrenalectomy. Incidentally, 
one may note an apparent difference between the mean Qoj values for the red 
cells of adrenalectomized rats treated post-operativeh' with D.O.C. (group 4) 
and with W.A.C. (group 3). There is, however, no significance between these 
values when a statistical comparison is made. 

It is interesting to point out that a group of adrenalectomized rats treated 
post-operatively with i cc. of Upjohn adrenal cortical extract (see Methods) 
tvice/day/rat gave mean Qos for red cells that were statistically no different 
from the Qq, for the red cells of adrenalectomized rats treated post-operatively 
■with either 0.2 cc. of our W.A.C. or 0,5 mgm. D.O.C. under the same experi- 
mental conditions. From a statistical standpoint, it appears that D.O.C. and 
W.A.C. restore the respiratory metabolism of red cells of adrenalectomized rats 
to “normal” but to no liigher Qq, value. Thus the respiration of the red cells 
of these rats appears to be independent of the dosage-strength of D.O.C. and 
W.A.C. once the maintenance level has been reached. 

Ileticuloc}^^ counts were made by the wet method after the cells were stained 
vuth brilliant cresjd blue. Two cubic centimeter samples of whole blood per 
rat were obtained under experimental conditions as nearly as possible like those 
employed in preparing the red cells for respirometiy. The data obtained from 
these studies are presented in the folloufing order: the experimental group 
of rats contributing blood samples, the reticulocyte/matured erythrocytes 
ratio (count), the per cent reticulocytes present in the total counts, and, m 
parentheses, the number of rats donating to the blood pool: normal rats 39/4274 
— 0.96 per cent (10); adrenalectomized rats 29/2858 1.01 per cent (11); ad- 
renalectomized rats treated post-operatively with either W.A.C. 44/5522 0.71 
per cent (5), or D.O.C. 60/6766—0.88 per cent (6). IWien the various mean 
values for the reticulocyte/matured eiythrocjde counts are treated statistically 
by the method of clii-square, it is concluded that there is no significance between 
the mean values for any one of the experimental groups (2, 3, 4) and the mean 
value of the control (group 1) . These studies were made on whole blood since, 
to our knowledge, there is no report as to the effect of total ablation of the 
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adrenals on tlie reticulocyte count. Of course, in light of the well-known elTect 
of reticulocytes on the rate of oxygen uptake, it is pertinent to know how our 
experimental technique involving washings and centrifugations alTects the 
reticulocyte/eiythrocyte ratio. In two studies it was found that there is a 
reduction in reticulocj’^tes by shghtly more than 100 per cent. This suggests 
that our reticulocyte counts on rats are well nithin the range reported by Ramsey 
and Warren (19) for rabbits. This obser\mtion supports that of Key (16) who 
found that reticulocytes move centripetally in a gravitational field and this 
suggests a lower specific gra^nty for these cells than for the eiythrocytcs. 

It was noted that there is a change in hematocrit volume of a sample of red 
cells when a comparison is made before and after washing in Krcbs’ solution and 
on subsequent centrifuging to constant volume. Samples of red cells taken from 
the five experimental groups of rats gave the following changes in volume when 
placed in isosmotic Krebs’ solutions: Group 1, 0.0 per cent (standard); 2, —1.85 
per cent; 3, -4-3.28 per cent; 4, -4*0.30 per cent; and 5, -4*1.25 per cent. 

Discussion. The effect of adrenalectomy and the action of various cortin- 
like substances on the oxygen consumption of red cells of adrenalectomized 
rats has been studied for the first time. Furthermore, these results on rats 
support the results of Ramsey and Warren on rabbits and man (18, 19), that 
there is a measurable oxj’^gen consumption for non-nucleated red cells. Un- 
doubtedly, non-nucleated red cells of other species vdll be found to give recorda- 
ble respiratorj' rates. 

Since the studies (3, 12) shondng a decrease in basal metabolic rate following 
adrenalectomy, there has been reported either a decrease or no change in Qq, 
for the isolated tissues of adrenalectomized animals when a comparison is made 
with their controls. The decrease in tissue Qq. reported here for the red cells 
of adrenalectomized rats is in line with those of other workers who find a similar 
decrease. The results for various other tissues of the adrenalectomized animals 
recorded here are for rats unless othenvise stated : brain — 64 per cent based on 
wet weight (11), but these results were not confii-med (4, 21); kidney — 21 per 
cent (21), and —18 per cent when “acutely insufficient” (20); descending aorta 
— 29 per cent (1). In contrast to these results, the following tissues from 
adrenalectomized animals gave no change in Qq,: testicles, liver and Iddney, 
based on wet weight (11); brain (4, 21); skeletal muscle (4); diaphragm (21); 
sciatic nerves (1). 

At the close of the first hour of respirometry, the decrease of 73 per cent in 
mean Qq, for erythrocytes of adrenalectomized rats as compared noth their 
controls (group 1) appears to be the lowest value yet recorded in this field of 
tissue respiration. However, it is noted that the comparison between the Qo, 
for the erythrocytes and the Q 02 values for the aforementioned tissues differs as 
regards time. Most studies on isolated tissues of adrenalectomized animals 
have begun ivith the close of the first hour following their removal; but, with 
erythrocytes, time is consumed in wasliings and in centrifugations, so our zero 
reading begins with the close of the second hour following heart puncture. 
Therefore, our Q 02 values must be considered proportionally lower than they 
would be at the close of the earlier hour. 
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The relatively great decrease in the Qo, for red cells in vitro at the end of the 
second hour has already been noted (18). However, the far greater decrease 
(ca. 25 per cent) in Qq. for the erythrocytes of adrenalectomized as compared 
with unoperated rats has not been noted in the case of other tissues. Ap- 
parentlj'-j treating the adrenalectomized rats vdth 1 per cent NaCl in drinking 
water or udth maintenance doses of W.A.C. does not materially alter the results. 
The er^’^throcytes from D.O.C.-treated adrenalectomized rats show the least 
decrement in Qq^. It will be noted that the dosage-strength of this substance 
was considerably more than necessary for maintenance. It would be inter- 
esting to investigate comparable dosage-strengths of W.A.C. under similar 
conditions. 

It was noted that red cells from the 5 experimental groups, when placed in 
isosmotic Krebs’ solution, showed a decreased hematocrit volume in the case of 
group 2 and an increased hematocrit volume in the case of groups 3 and 5, as 
compared vith groups 1 and 4. '\^niile determining the cell volume on the 
basis of centrifuging to constant volume is subject to considerable error, the 
results suggest that the red cells from adrenalectomized rats tend to lose, while 
those from adrenalectomized rats treated with either NaCl or W.A.C, tend to 
gain in volume when immersed in Krebs’ solution isosmotic for normal red cells. 
It has been known that, upon adrenalectomy, water tends to shift into skeletal 
muscle (9, 4, 2) and into eiythrocytes (9, 10). Thus, the water-loaded red cell 
appears to give up its water to the bathing medium. Tliis same condition has 
been found in the case of the skeletal muscles of adrenalectomized frogs (2). 
The explanation for this activity still begs solution. 

It is noted that adrenalectomj’’ has no effect on the reticulocyte count. These 
results support the observation on Addisonians who were found to show no 
typical difference in reticulocyrie count as compared with normal patients (14). 
Ramsey and AVarren (19) point out that, assuming a 0.5 per cent reticulocyte 
concentration in a blood sample, 90 per cent of the oxygen consumption is 
ascribed to orthochromatic eiythrocydes. The reticulocyte count in our ex- 
periments is well within this figure, so, assuming the results on the rabbit to hold 
for the rat, one may conclude that the oxygen uptake is due almost entirely to 
erythrocytes. 

SUMMARY 

1. There is a definite and measurable respiratoiy metabolism of the non- 
nucleated red cells of the rat. This work confirms the results of Ramsey and 
Warren (18, 19). 

2. The removal of both adrenals in the rat produces a decrease of 73 per cent 
in the mean values of O 2 uptake (expressed as Qo:)- A decrease in Qo, is not 
identifiable at the end of the first day but is obtained at the end of the second 
day, and, thereafter, apparently remains at this level until the terminal stage. 

3. Either whole adreno-cortical extract (W.A.C.), desoxycorticosterone 
(D.O.C.), or 1 per cent NaCl added to drinking water will return the Qq, of the 
eb^throcy tes of adrenalectomized rats to the same statistical value characteristic 
of the controls. 
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4. Doses of extract (W.A.C. and D.O.C.) stronger than necessary for main- 
tenance of the adrenalectomized rat do not raise the Qo, for the red cells above 
that value characteristic for the controls (unoperated rats). On the other 
hand, D.O.C. , at least, tends to prevent the relatively great decrease in Qoj for 
red cells of adrenalectomized rats with time in vitro. 

5. Reticulocyte counts were made on adrenalectomized, and on adrenal- 
ectomized rats treated with W.A.C. and D.O.C. Neither of these conditions 
modified the reticulocjde count. This work confirms the obsenmtion (14) that 
Addisonians suffer no change in their reticulocyte count. 

6. RoUonang adrenalectomy, there is an apparent increase in the water load 
of the red ceil since isosmotic Krebs’ solution behaves as though it were hyper- 
tonic to the red cell; while the red cells from adrenalectomized rats treated with 
either NaCl or D.O.C. behaved as though the ICrebs’ solution were hjTotonic. 
The former result for the beha^'ior of red cells after adrenalectomy when im- 
mersed in Krebs’ solution is in line with similar results obtained in skeletal 
muscles of adrenalectomized frogs when immersed in normal Ringer’s solu- 
tion (2). 
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This is one of a series of studies on the relationship of adrenal function to 
some of the metabolic adjustments which occur during stress. The administra- 
tion of large amounts of adrenal extracts or certain steroids or the stimulation 
of the adrenal cortices by adrenocorticotrophic hormone in the intact rat causes 
a significant increase in the non-protein nitrogen of the urine. The secretory 
acti'^dt}'’ of the adrenal cortices is thought to be increased in every type of stress. 
Laboratory animals as well as patients show an increase in the urinary e.xcretion 
of non-protein nitrogen following fractures and other types of stress. This, 
in brief, is the basis for the hj'pothesis that the increased loss of nitrogen which 
follou’s fractures is caused b}'- an increase in the secretozy activity of the adrenal 
cortices. In the present study it was shown that the presence of the adrenal 
cortical hormone is essential for the response to occur but that a change in the 
secretozy ’ activity of the adrenals or in amount of adrenal hormones is not 
essential for increased niti’ogen loss following fractures. 

IMethods. hlale rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain which were completely 
fi-ee from infections Avere used. The stock diet was Purina Dog Chow. When 
the I’ats reached a zveight of approximated" 300 grams they were adapted to the 
foi’ced-feeding of a medium carboh 3 ’-di’ate diet. (table 1) administered by stomach 
tube each moiming (S:30 to 9:15 a.m.) and afternoon (4:15 to 5:00 p.m.). 
The technique of forced-feeding and the diet used were modifications of those 
described by Reinecke, Ball and Samuels (1). The rats were brought to a 
full feeding on the fifth daj". After the I'ats had been on a full feeding for two 
weeks they were adrenalectomized by the procedure described by Ingle and 
Griffith (2). In the control animals the adrenal glands were exposed but not 
’ damaged. Asepsis was successfulty maintained in these operations. The 
adrenal cortical extract Avas pi’epai’ed fi’om beef glands and represented 40 gi’ams 
per cc. It contained 0.9 per cent sodium chloride and Avas fi’ee from alcohol. 

It was injected in diAuded doses each moi'ning and aftei’noon in amounts of 
4 cc. per rat per daj". Fractures AA^ere made under ether anesthesia. 

The animals AA'ei’e housed in an air-conditioned room in AAhich the temperature 
Avas maintained at 74 to 78 degrees F. and the humidity at 30 to 35 per cent of 
saturation. Twenty-four-hour samples of urine Avere collected at the same 
hour each day and preserA"ed Avith thj'mol and citric acid (1 gram per sample) 
to insui'e the acidity' of the urine for niti’Ogen analysis. The deteimination of 
urinaiy non-pi’otein nitrogen AA'as bj" the micro-Kjeldahl procedure as folloAAS. 
proteins AA'ere precipitated as the salts of tungstic acid by the Folin-Wu pio- 
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cedure. The organic matter ^vas oxidized bj' svdfnric acid and hydrogen peroxide. 
The ammonia was distilled off into a standard acid solution and titrated ^Yith 
standard base. 

Experiments and results. In experiment 1 (fig. 1), 12 rats were maintained 
on a medium carbohydrate diet for two weeks at which time six rats were ad- 
renalectomized and six were sham-operated. All of the animals received a 
0.9 per cent solution of sodium chloride to drink during all phases of the exper- 
iment. Two weeks following operation all of the animals were subjected to 



Fig. 1. The effect of operation and of fractures on the urinary non-protein nitrogen of 

six pairs of sham-operated (• ) and salinc-trcatcd adrenalectomized (x ) rats. 

Averages and range of values. 

fracture of the knee-joint and tibia of the right hind leg. No hormone was 
used in this experiment. 

During the first post-operative day the adrenalectomized rats excreted less 
nitrogen than their controls; but by the third day there was a rise in urinary 
nitrogen which was- sustained for several days and was greater in the adre- 
nalectomized rats than in the non-adrenalectomized group. During the two 
weeks of post-operative study the level of urinary nitrogen of the adrenalec- 
tomized series did not decrease significantly beloAv their own preoperative level 
or the level of the control series. These results parallel those reported by Ingle 
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and Oberle (3) from a similar experiment. Following the fractures there was 
a fall in the level of urinary nitrogen for 24 hours in the adrenalectomized rats 
and then recovery, but there was little or no elevation in the level of excretion 
over the pre-stress level. In contrast, there was a striking increase in the ex- 
cretion of nitrogen by the non-adrenalectomized rats which was sustained for 
several daj'^s. All of the rats showed a gain in weight during the first 24 hours 
which was probably due to retention of fluid in the area of the fracture. The 



Fig. 2. The effect of operation and of fractures on the urinary non-protein nitrogen of 

six pairs of sham-operated (• ) and cortin-treated adrenalectomized (x ) rats- 

Averages and range of values. 

edema rapidly disappeared and all of the rats lost weight. The depression of 
weight was greater in the adrenalectomized animals than in their controls. 

Experiment 2 (fig. 2) was identical with experiment 1 except that treatment 
with saline was omitted and the adrenalectomized rats were treated with 4 cc. 
daily of beef adrenal e.xtract from the time of operation to the end of the experi- 
ment four weeks later. In this experiment the rise in nitrogen excretion follow- 
ing operation w’^as less in the adrenalectomized cortin-treated animals than in 
their controls and less than was shown b}' the saline-treated adrenalectoimze 
rats of experiment 1. Following the fracturing of the tibia and knee-joint 
the adrenalectomized cortin-treated rats excreted less nitrogen during t e 
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first 24 hours but thereafter showed a rise which was even more marked than 
the rise which occurred in tlic non-adrenalcctomizcd series following fractures. 
Tlie edema of the injured limb was much greater in the cortin-treated adre- 
nalectomized animals than in the non-adrenalcctomized animals. Tliis was 
reflected in the temporaiy gain in weight bj' the adrenalectomized group (fig. 2)^ 



Fig. 3. The effect of operation and of fractures on the urinary non-protein nitrogen of 

six pairs of sham-operated (• ) and cortin-treated adrenalectomized (x ) rats. 

Averages and range of values. 

Subsequently, the gains in weight by the adrenalectomized animals were less 
than in the control series. 

Experiment 3 (fig. 3) was identical with experiment 2 except that the tibia, 
femur and knee-joint of both hind legs were fractured in each rat. The results 
paralleled those of experiment 2 except that the post-stress rise in nitrogen ex- 
cretion was greater in each group and the retention of fluid in the injured limbs 
was more marked in the adrenalectomized cortin-treated animals. During 
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the first 36 hours following the fractures the cortin-treated rats had the appear- 
ance of being sick and in mild “shock." Improvement was rapid. 

Discussion. In the cortin-treated rats (figs. 2 and 3) the rise in urinarv ni- 
trogen following adrenalectomy was not as great as that observed in the saline- 
treated adrenalectomized animals in this (fig. 1) and earlier studies (3). Does 
the jiiesence of the adrenal glands or treatment with cortin tend to suppress 
the rise in urinaiy nitrogen below the response of the adrenalectomized rat treated 
with saline only? Additional stud}' will be required. 

The results of this stud}' show that whereas the effect of a fracture in causing 
negative niti'ogen balance is not manifest in the absence of the adrenal cortical 
hormones (fig. 1) it does occur in the presence of a steady intake of cortin when 
the adrenal cortices are absent (figs. 2 and 3). These findings are like those 
which we obtained (4) in testing the hypothesis that the diabetogenic activity 
of diethylstilbestrol might be caused by stimulation of secretory actii'ity of 
the adrenal cortices. There also, the pi’esence of cortin was required for a 
manifestation of the diabetogenic activity of diethylstilbestrol but the response 
occurred in the presence of a steady intake of cortin. All of these results re- 
emphasize that a discrimination must be made between the essentiality of a 
hormone for a response to occur and its possible role in specifically causing 
the response by secreting an increased amount of the hormone. 

In all of our experiments thus far there has been a difference in the nitrogen 
excretion of non-adrenalectomized rats and either cortin- - or saline-treated 
adrenalectomized rats during the first 24 hours following an operation or a frac- 
ture. May this reflect a difference in the dissolution of lymphoid and lympho- 
cyte tissue (5) which does seem to occur rapidly and extensively only in response 
to increased amounts of adrenal cortical hormones? The difference may also 
be non-specific. 

It has been proven beyond any reasonable doubt that the secretory activity 
of the adrenal cortices is increased following stress. ’What purpose does this 
serve? It plays some important role in maintaining resistance to stress, but 
by what means? Some of the biologic changes following stress resemble changes 
which can be induced by overdosage with the adrenal hormones but, as in the 
present experiment, the metabolic adjustments to damage may not be, diiectly 
caused by the increase in adrenal activity. One of us (4) has previously suggested 
that the increased amount of cortical hormones secreted during stress does not 
'cause “over-dosage” changes in the pi’esence of an increased physiologic need. 
Rather, the increased secretory activity of the cortex maintains the noimality 
of tissue functions, sustains the reactivity of defense mechanisms and selves 
to maintain homeostasis rather than to disturb it. 

SUMMART 

The urinary non-protein nitrogen excretion of adrenalectomized and sham- 
operated force-fed male rats was studied before and following operation and 
fractures of the hind legs. In experiment 1, saline was the only therapy use . 
Following operation the urinary nitrogen increased in each group, higher in t e 
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adrenalectoraized; no significant I'ise followed the breaking of the tibia and 
knee-joint of one leg in the adrenalectomized rats but a significant rise occurred 
in the controls. In experiment 2, the adrenalectomized rats were treated n-ith 
4 cc. of adrenal cortical extract daily instead of saline. In the adrenalectomized 
cortin-treated rats the rise in nitrogen excretion follonfing operation was less 
than in saline-treated adrenalectomized rats. Following fractures there was a 
marked rise in the nitrogen loss by the rats of each series. Experiment 3 was 
identical except that the tibia, femur and knee-joint were fractured in each 
hind leg. The post-stress increase in nitrogen loss was much greater in each 
series than in the other experiments. In all experiments the loss of nitrogen 
by adrenalectomized rats was less than for the controls during the first 24 hours 
following either an operation or fracture. The subsequent response was just 
as marked in the cortin-treated adrenalectomized rats as in the sham-operated 
rats. 

It is concluded that the negative nitrogen balance which characteristically 
develops following fractures may require the presence of the adrenal cortical 
hormones but is not caused specifically by the increase in secretion of the cortical 
hormones Avhich occurs during stress. 
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Hitherto the main obstacle to the development of a brain perfusion method 
in the living animal has been the failure to isolate completely the cerebral cir- 
culation. Earlier brain perfusion experiments were either performed on the 
severed head (Bouckaert and Jourdan, 1936; Chute and Smyth, 1939) or in 
others quantitative collection of the blood was impossible owing to the incom- 
plete blockage of the venous outlets of the brain (Schmidt, 1928). It became 
evident at the beginning of our experiments in 1940 that the main problem 
in isolating the venous outflow was to gain access to and to occlude the sin\isii 
columnae vertebralis which may carrj'- the entire venous return from the brain, 
as mentioned already in 1896 by L, Hill. (See also Harris, 1941.) 

This paper presents a brain perfusion method based on the complete isolation 
of the cerebral circulation in the living cat. Brain metabolism experiments 
are described in which the animals were kept alive and without \dsible impair- 
ment of cerebral functions for over two hours while perfusing their brain with 
defibrinated heparinised ox blood. 

Anatomical considerations and stirgical iechniqnc. Our surgical procedure 
consists mainly in the isolation and occlusion of the venous outlets from the 
brain and is supplemented by the ligature of certain arteries. In the cat, unlike 
the monkey (Dumke and Schmidt, 1943; Batson, 1944) the separation of the 
cerebral from the extracranial circulation on the arterial side is practically im- 
possible, as most, if not all the blood from the carotids reaches the brain via 
anastomoses between the rete mirabile (Ask Upmark, 1935) of the arteria maxil- 
laris interna and the circle of Willis. The internal carotid is an insignificant 
vessel, or, according to Davis and Storey (1943) has no lumen at all. The 
anatomy of the venous outlets from the cat’s brain is described here in some 
detail, not as an original contribution but rather as a reminder in view of some 
of the past errors which have arisen due to its neglect. Since the completion 
of our anatomical observations, Batson (1944) has described many of these 
anatomical details. 
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Each of the two sinusii columnae vertebralis is formed in the atlas the 
confluence of two veins issuing from the cranium through the foramen magnum, 
one dorsal!}', the other ventrall.y. Thus, including the vertebral, veins, at the 
level between the occiput and the atlas, there are three pairs of veins with free 
communication among themselves (within the cranium and the atlas) to ensure 
effective drainage of the cerebral sinuses. The “spinal venous sinuses” (sinusii 
columnae vertebralis) nin the length of the vertebral column communicating 



/ 

Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


, Fig. 1. The branch connecting the vertebral vein with the external jugular vein and the 
communications between the vertebral vein and the sinus columnae vertebralis. A atlas; 
B — bulla tympani; C — conununicating branch between the vertebral and posterior facial 
veins; D — posterior facial vein; E — external jugular vein; F — internal jugular vein; G 
vertebral vein; H — sinus columnae vertebralis. 

Fig. 2. The position of the clips compressing the sinusii columnae vertebralis between 
atlas and occiput shown in cross-section. A — ventral side. 

at each interspace Avith the A^ertebral veins (as shown schematically in fig. 1). 
After the e.xit of the latter from the transverse foramen thet^ communicate 
in their further course Avith the Azygos system b}"^ AA^ay of the intercostal A'-eins. 
Thus, unless the sinuses and the A'ertebral A^eins are occluded at one and the 
same IcA'el, blood AA'ill escape from one pair of A»^eins to the other by means of 
their communications at other segments. The spinal Amnous sinuses also com- 
municate AA'ith each other by means of small dorsal connecting branches. 

After leaving the skull and before entering the transverse foramen in the 
atlas the A'ertebral A'eins giA'e off a large branch connecting them Avith the external 
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jugular veins (fig. 1). Tliis branch after giving olT the internal jugular^ and 
communicating with its homologue on the opposite side, circles the bulla t 3 'mpa.ni 
(receiving in its course 3-4 other small branches) and finally has its outlet into 
the posterior and/or anterior facial branch of the external jugular vein, ^^'c 
are not aware that this branch has been described elsewhere. Thus, if the ex- 
ternal jugulars arc ligated, all the extracranial venous blood may enter the 
vertebral veins hy means of this branch, which may cany blood in cither direc- 
tion. In addition to the important venous exits just mentioned there arc other 
small venous communications through the trigeminal fissures between the brain 
and extracranial tissues. These are excluded from the circulation by occluding 
the arteries which feed the tissues, from which they originate. 

The following branches of the carotid arteries arc ligated; a. The superior 
thyroid and dorsal muscular branches of the common carotids, b. The lingual, 
external maxillarj’^ and snbmaxillaiy branches of the external carotids, c. 
The terminal section of the intemal maxillary artery rostral to the anastomotic 
branches suppljing the circle of Willis. This last ligation is performed through 
the mouth, the arteiy easily being exposed in the angle formed at the postciior 
junction of the palatine and maxillaiy bones and tied caudal to the bifurcation 
of the aa. infraorbitalis and sphenopalatina. 

The vertebral arteries are ligated before their entrance into the transverse 
foramen of the Gth vertebra. Though there arc numerous small muscular 
branches aiising from the vertebral arteries as they course upwards, wc have 
never lost perfusion blood through these branches, possibly because the external 
jugulars, which collect a large proportion of the muscular venous return from 
this region, are occluded. A small branch which forms an anastomosis between 
the vertebral and carotid arteries is ligated together with the vertebral vein 
on each side. From our experience with a very large number of animals we 
arc satisfied that the anterior spinal arteiy in the cat is so small that it inaj' 
always be safelj' disregarded. 

On the basis of numerous injections and perfusion experiments, wc ma}- safelj'' 
conclude that the method described here isolates effectively the cerebral venous 
outflow so that all the venous blood from the brain may be collected, as described 
subsequently, with the possible admixture of but insignificant amounts from 
extracranial tissues. 

The technique of the operation is as follows; The cat (preferably lean, short- 
haired and weighing about 3 kgm.) is first anesthetized with ether and then given 
70 mgm. of Dial/kgm. intravenously'. After the insertion of a tracheal cannula 
the vertebral arteries and the above mentioned branches of the carotids arc 
ligated, the trachea and esophagus are cut and rctroflexed and the anterior 
occipito-atlantoid ligament and vertebral veins at this level exposed. The 
branches connecting the vertebral and external jugular veins are tied. The 

J In cats the internal jugular veins are usually very small. In about i of our cats, one 
larger internal jugular was found, usually on the left side, and in these cases the vertebral 
vein on the same side was invariably smaller than usual. 
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animal is then turned over and the dorsal occipito-atlantoid ligament exposed. 
The capsule between occiput and atlas is cut as far as possible on both sides. 
The occipital bone is scraped clean for subsequent insertion of cannulae. The 
cat is turned over on its back again and a longitudinal incision is made through 
the middle of the anterior occipito-atlantoid ligament and underlying dura. 
Both the ventral and dorsal pairs of veins which go to form the spinal sinuses 
are compressed by specially constructed spring clips as shown in figure 2. 

The inner jaw of the open clip is slid between dura and spinal cord through 
the ventral incision. The outer jaw lies between the atlas and the occiput 
external to the lateral part of the occipito-atlantoid ligament with its tip emerging 
dorsally; after closing the clip the cat is again turned over, the dura incised 
dorsally thus exposing the small hook at the end of its inner jaw to which the 
protruding end of the outer jaw is firmj’' tied, with strong silk thread. After 
administration of heparin to the animal (1000 units/kgm.) a hole is bored through 
the occipital bone on each side, just above and a little to the side of the occipital 
condyle thus tapping the transverse sinuses of the occipital bone which in the 
cat collect the blood from all the cerebral sinuses. Some practice is necessary 
for the proper placing of these holes and care must be taken not to pierce the 
meningeal layer of the dura. Metal cannulae are screwed into the holes. (After 
numerous attempts at using the torcular Herophilii for collection of the venous 
blood this was given up as it is not sufficiently developed in the cat.) After 
ascertaining that blood is flowing freely through the two cannulae just inserted, 
the cat is turned on its back and the cannulae are connected to an external jugular 
vein thus ensuring adequate venous outflow from the brain until the start of 
perfusion. T-cannulae are inserted into both carotids and the remaining jugular 
vein, and the vertebral veins are ligated between occiput and atlas. After 
connecting the arterial and venous cannulae to the perfusion apparatus, per- 
fusion is started and the systemic connections of the carotids and of the jugulars 
clamped. By changing the position of the clamps it is easy to re-establish 
the animal’s own circulation to the brain. The S 3 ’^stemic blood pressure of the 
animal is recorded with a membrane manometer from a femoral artery and 
respiration by means of a pneumograph. After finishing the experiment the 
brain is removed down to the calamus scriptorius and weighed. At this level 
the sinusii columnae vertebralis were occluded. 

The apparatus. The brain perfusion apparatus is shown schematicalty in 
figure 3. The following parts require special description. 

The pressure regulator (fig. 4 and H in fig. 3) consists of two chambers: A 
and B, separated b}"^ a membrane about 2 mm. thick made of two sheets of rubber 
glued together, with a thin steel plate inserted between them at the centre. 
The upper chamber A is connected to the central stump of the carotid arterj^ 
or to a manometer and syringe through which pressure can be exerted. The 
lower chamber B contains, the inlet and outlet tubes (c) of the perfusion circuit 
and an overflow (d), the mouth of which is ground to the level of the rim of 
the lower chamber B. 
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Blood from the pump entering the lower chamber B at a pressure exceeding 
that in A, lifts the membrane and opens the overflow, equalising the pressure 



Fig. 3. Diagram of brain perfusion apparatus. Aj — Flowmeter, polarized relay. A; — 
Flowmeter, electrolytic interrupter. Aj — Flowmeter, graduated blood pipettes. A« — 
Flowmeter, electromagnetic valve. Bi — Pulse frequency regulator, interrupter. B. — 
Pulse frequency regulator, electromagnetic valve. C — Photoelectric apparatus for measur- 
ing A-V oxygen differences. D — Heater. E — Roller pump. F — Oxygenator. G — Blood 
filter. H — Pressure regulator. J — Graduated blood reservoirs. K — Stopcock. 


in both chambers. As the upper chamber is connected to the systemic end of 
the carotid artery and as the systemic blood pressure is still under central control, 
vasomotor impulses from the brain are able to regulate the perfusion pressure. 
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The inside diameter of the pressure regulator is 40 mm. and that of the overflow 
tube 5 mm. The diameter of tlie ovei-flow tube should be small in proportion 
to that of the membrane in order to minimise the error due to the fact that the 
membrane area covering the overflow tube is under pressure onh’- from chamber 
A. Thus the pressure in chamber B Avill e.xceed that in chamber A in proportion 
to the fraction: surface area of overflow tube/surface area of membrane. In 
our apparatus with a membrane area of 12.5 cm-, and an overflow area of 0.2 
cm- the pressure dilference between chamber A and B is less than 2 per cent. 

The jloioinder (A in fig. 3) is essentiallj- the instniment described bj^ JMont- 
gomeiy et al. (1934), with electrolyte control of electro-magnetic valves operated 
b.y a 10 volt current through a polarised rela 3 L In our apparatus two graduated 
pipettes are used as blood chambers and the blood is separated from the elec- 
trolyte (saturated KCI solurfon) lij”- air. 


c 


Fig. 4. Blood pressure regulator. A — upper chamber; B — lower chamber; c— inlet and 
outlet tubes for blood; d — overflow tube; e — rubber membrane with metal disc in center; 
/ — tube connecting upper chamber to central stump of carotid artery; g— air outlet tube; 
h — stopcock. 

The pulse-frequency regulator {B in fig. 3) is an electromagnetic valve, which 
clamps down on soft rubber tubes with eveiy diastole and releases them on 
systole. This valve is activated through a U-tube; partly filled with mercuiy. 
A fine capillaiy tube connects its aims in order to equalise pressures Avhen there 
is a change in the animal’s blood pressure. This valve is activated the ani- 
mal’s pulse or by a mechanical intenupter. 

The oxygenator (fig. 5) is built on the principle of a Barcroft tonometer. Its 
main parts are two rotating cjdinders of glass or tin-plated brass, one inside the 
other. The inner cjdinder increases the oxj^genating surface and distributes 
the blood in a thin uniform lajmr. 

The instrument is held in position at a slant of about 25 degrees in a rocking 
Joint at its upper end and by a rod turning fi’eeW in a tubular holder at the lower 
end. It is revolved at about 40-50 r.p.m. bj'^ a friction wheel connected to a 
flexible shaft. This oxj'genator which is 50 cm. long and has a diameter 
of 6 cm. is capable of introducing 5 ccm. of oxj’^gen per minute into 100 cc. of 
venous blood flovdng at a rate of about 200 ccm. per minute. It maj’' be built 
in different sizes according to requirements. 
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The photodcctric apparahis for coniimmis mcasurc^ncni of Ihc oxygen conlcnl 
of the blood is fi modification of the apparatus described by Kramer and Winton 



Fig. 0 . O.xygenator. a— outer cylinder; f»— inner cylinder; c— bearing; d— collecting 
funnel; c — swivel joint holder;/ — rubber packing; g — friction wheels; h — ball bearing; t — 
gas inlet tube; /—blood inlet tube; h — rocking joint; I — flexible shaft. 



Fig. 6. Photoelectric apparatus for measuring A-Y o.xygen dilTerences. A — metal hous- 
ing containing photocell; a— hard rubber backplate holding photocell P and contacts ;F — 
glass plate between rubber gaskets; c— threaded metal ring sealing photocell unit; B— red 
filter; (7— cuvette ; B— large adjusting screw for regulating distance of second photocell from 
light; E—Q volt, 0.5 amp. electric bulb in adjustable holder; F— photocell terminal. 

(1939) and is constructed so that continuous and direct determination of arterio- 
venous oxv'gen differences can be made (fig. 6). 

This apparatus makes possible the measurement of the respiratoiy metabolism 
of the brain even under rapidly changing conditions and dispenses with a large 
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number of blood gas determinations. It consists of two symmetrical halves, 
each containing a barrier layer photocell, a red filter (G200-6800 A°) and a new 
type cuvette through which the arterial and venous blood flow. The cuvettes 
are constructed so that the thickness of the central plate {d in fig. 7), which 
determines the thickness of the blood layer in front of the photocells, is identical 
in both halves. Thus the arterio-venous oxygen differences may be measured 
directly by connecting both photocells in compensation. Dismantling of the 
cuvettes, cleaning and reassembling can be carried out without changes in their 
thickness. The area of the slit in the central plate of the cuvette determines 
the area of illumination of the photocell. The flow velocity of the blood through 
the cuvette should be high enough to prevent sedimentation of the blood cor- 
puscles which increases light transmission through the blood and may cause 
errors up to several hundred per cent. This can be prevented by a proper choice 



Fig. 7. Blood cuvette of photoelectric apparatus, a — metal housing; h — rubber gaskets; 
c — circular glass windows; d — central plate ground plane-parallel, 1.2 mm. thick; e — 6mm. 
wide slit in central plate through which blood flows;/— metal compression ring; g — threaded 
sealing ring. 

of the dimensions of the slit in the central plate. In our apparatus the slit 
is 6 mm. wide and the central plate 1.2 mm. thick. Although the sedimentation 
rate of cat blood corpuscles is veiy high, measurements of arterio-venous oxygen 
differences with this apparatus were still reliable at a flow rate as slow as 5 ml. 
per minute. In order to translate galvanometer deflection into A-V-O 2 dif- 
ferences calibration curves were constiaicted using blood samples of different 
hemoglobin content. The measurements were made with the photocells 
connected in compensation and with the light, galvanometer and scale arranged 
so that a deflection of about 50 mm. corresponded to an A-V oxygen difference 
of 1 vol. per cent. It was found that by adjusting the light intensity so as to 
give the same galvanometer deflection (in our experiment 600 mm.) with every 
arterial sample, the same calibration curve could be used for any blood sample, 
having an oxygen capacity between 12-16 vol. per cent. 

T/ie liver 'perfusion circxiitfor removal of vasoconstriclor siibslaiices from the blood 
consists of a roller pump which conveys the blood from a large reservoir into 
the liver and back. The perfusion pressure is regulated by the height of an 
overflow vessel above the liver. About 2 hours before starting brain perfusion 
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the liver of a freshly killed cat which has been given a small amount of heparin 
and bled to death under ether, is placed in the apparatus with a cannula in the 
portal vein. The hepatic artciy is tied and the hepatic veins are cut so as to 
allow’ free drainage from the liver. After w'ashing out the liver with saline, 
perfusion is started through the portal vein wdth w’cll filtered defibrinated ox 
blood to which a small amount of heparin has been added. The blood is passed 
through the liver at least 4 times after which it is transferred to the main per- 
fusion apparatus and saturated with the desired gas mixture. During brain 
perfusion the blood docs not come into contact with the liver. 

The minimum amount of blood required in order to take maximum advantage 
of a perfusion experiment is about 600 ml. This includes about 250 ml. for 
analysis in an experiment of long duration, 150 ml. for one filling of the perfusion 
apparatus and a reserve of 200 ml. To have this amount of cat blood on hand 
would mean bleeding about G additional cats for each experiment. Conse- 
quentlj’ after a number of trials with defibrinated beef blood from the slaughter 
house, it became apparent that this could serve as w'cll. The blood is usually 
collected the day before the experiment, filtered well through cloth and kept 
in a refrigerator. When kept for longer than 24 hours, Merthiolatc-Na (Lilly) 
1 : 20,000 is used as a preservative. We have never had any reactions from the 
use of bovine blood in the cat. Ox blood wdth its original high red blood cor- 
puscle content offers excessive resistance to flow through the brain. Accordingly, 
the blood used for perfusion was diluted with plasma to give an O 2 capacity 
around 14 vol. per cent. We have seldom found a higher ox>'gen capacity 
in the blood of narcotised cats and very often it has been even as low as S vol. 
per cent. 

In our early experiments the blood was perfused before and during brain 
perfusion through the lungs of a freshly killed cat in order to get rid of the vaso- 
constrictor substances which develop in the shed blood upon standing. The 
very temporary effect of this procedure and the rapidity with wLich the lungs 
themselves became edematous, necessitated a search for a more efficient means 
of removing these v.c. substances. We found that by passing the blood several 
times through an isolated liver, it is possible to maintain a good blood 
flow through the brain indefinitely. In passing the liver, the blood w’ill take up 
certain substances, thus the likelihood remains, that in addition to removing 
v.c. substances from the blood, the liver may in other w’ays be a vital factor 
in determining the success of brain perfusion. 

Analytical methods. During experiments A-V oxygen differences are recorded 
continuously by the photoelectric apparatus described above. Samples for 
glucose, lactic acid CO 2 and pH are taken from the arterial and venous sides 
of the perfusion system. Glucose is determined according to Somogyi (1937), 
lactic acid according to Friedemann and Graeser (1933), CO 2 wdth the Van 
Slyke method and pH with the glass electrode. 

Experimental results. The metabolism of the living cat’s brain was 
recorded continuously while perfusing it with defibrinated heparinized ox blood. 
In some cases it was possible to keep the animal in excellent condition for over 
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two hours. At the start of perfusion a large part of the narcotic is washed out 
of the brain by the perfusing blood, the first 50-70 ml. of Avhich are discarded. 
The small amount of narcotic remaining in the brain is greatly diluted by the 
perfusing blood . Thus, a few minutes after swdtching over the blood circulation 
of the brain to the perfusion apparatus, the animal seems to regain consciousness, 
sliowing perception of objects approaching its eyes, very active blinking re- 
actions to light, rapid pupillary and conical reflexes and spontaneous move- 
ments of the eyes and facial muscles. Respiration is good though rather fast, 
vasomotor and respiratory reflexes are veiy active and sytcmic blood pressure 
is fairly high throughout the good part of the experiments. At the same time 
the rate of blood flow through the brain and the oxj^gen consumption are com- 
paratively high. On the other hand spinal reflexes remain slow as the cord is 
still under tfle influence of the narcotic. 

Oxygen consumplion of the brain. For convenience of presentation we divided 
the experiments into three groups according to the functional state of the brain 
and the behaviour of the animal during perfusion. 

A. The first group comprises the best experiments in which cerebral activity 
was excellent and the animal seemed to be conscious as described at the beginning 
of this chapter. 

B. The second group consists of those e.xperiments in which spontaneous 
movements and other signs of near-consciousness -were absent but ocular re- 
sponses to touch and sometimes to light, and vasomotor and respiratoiy reflexes 
were good. As the pupils were constricted in most experiments of this group, 
the pupillary reflex could not be elicited. 

C. To the third group belong those experiments or experimental periods 
in which reflex responses were very weak or absent. There was no spontaneous 
respiration and the sj^stemic blood pressure was veiy low. The eyeballs pro- 
truded and were glassy and the pupils were extremely dilated. 

In table 1 the oxygen consumption in each of these groups is shown, each 
expeilment being dbdded into fifteen minute periods. The entire course of a 
typical experiment belonging to group A is shown in figure 8. In this experiment 
cerebral activity was excellent and the animal seemed to be conscious. The 
blood flow through the brain was high from the beginning of perfusion, well 
over 100 ml. per 100 grams brain per minute, with a perfusion pressure of about 
120 mm.Hg. In this experiment as in most of this group, after the first 4-6 
minutes of perfusion, blood flow rate through the brain increased spontaneously, 
perfusion pressure I'emaining constant, reaching rates up to 150 ml. per 100 
grams per minute. - 

The oxygen consumption of the brain was very high at the beginning of per- 
fusion, sometimes 6 ml. of oxygen per minute. This high oxidation rate de- 
clined within 5 to 10 minutes, as shown in table 1, to a steadier level of oxidation 
between 4 to 5 ml. of oxygen. Oxygen consumption was maintained at a level 
usualb’’ over 4 ml. as long as cerebral activity remained excellent, in some cases 

- Subsequently the figures for blood flow and for oxygen consumption arc calculated 
for 100 grams brain per minute. 



The Oxygen consumption of the perfused brain {ml. 0-. consumed per 100 grams brains per min.) . Division into 3 groups according to functional 

stale of brain 
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for periods up to 2 hours. Subsequent^ oxygen consumption slowly declined 
together ndth a progressive deterioration of cerebral activity. The experiments 
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Fig. 8. Perfusion experiment with excellent cerebral activity (group A). At the bottom 
of the figure the uppermost crosshatched area indicates persistence of cortical activity, 
i.e., apparent consciousness, spontaneous movements, etc. The opposite crosshatching 
below it shows degree of reflex response as scored by four crosses. The thick black line 
above the abscissa shows the persistence of natural respiration. At A the perfusion blood 
was changed. At B 20 mgm. of Na-amytal were added to each 100 cc. of perfusion blood. 
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Fig. 9. Perfusion experiment with impaired cerebral activity (groups B and C), cortical 
activity absent. The first half of this experiment up to about 55 minutes is classified as 
belonging to group B, the latter part to group C. The duration of natural respiration is 
shown by the thick black line above the abscissa. At A 2 cc. of a 30 per cent NaCl solution 
were added to each 100 cc. of perfusion blood. At B 3 cc. of neutral M/5 phosphate buffer 
were added to each 100 cc. blood. 

of this group were usually discontinued shortly after the disappearance of spon- 
taneous activity. From numerous observations made on animals during per- 
fusion experiments we feel justified in ascribing the observed high rate of oxj’^gen 
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consumption in the experimental group A to cortical activity. In group 13 
signs of cortical activity were absent though reflex activity was excellent and 
correspondingly a rate of oxygen consumption between 3. 2-3 .8 ml. was found. 

There is a quantitative difference in their respective rcspoiises io narcotics 
between the cats in groups A and B. The addition of 20 mgm. of amytal per 
100 ml. of blood abolished everj’ sign of cortical activity spontaneous move- 
ments and ocular reflexes in an experiment belonging to group A though leaving 
natural respiration intact. At the same time the rate of oxj'gen consumption 



Fig. 10. The effect of narcosis on the oxygen consumj)tion of the brain in an c.xperiinent 
with excellent cerebral activity (group A). Upper crosshatching shows cortical activity, 
thick black line natural respiration. At A blood was changed, at B 24 mgm. of Na-amytal 
were added to each 100 cc. of blood. 

dropped from 5.1 to 2.9 ml. (43 per cent) as shown in figure 10. On the other 
hand the addition of 24 mgm. of amytal to the perfusion blood of a cat without 
cortical activity caused a reduction of oxygen consumption from 3 ml. oxygen 
to 2.5 ml. (17 per cent) only, as shown in figure 11. 

Hyperexcitdbiliiy of the cortex during strychnine and metrazol convulsions was 
always accompanied by a sudden very great rise of the oxygen consumption by 
the brain which set in together with the commencement of convulsions. The 
addition of barbiturates at once reduced the oxygen consumption to the pre- 
vious level. Two experiments are shown in figures 11 and 12, one with strych- 
nine, the other with metrazol. The addition of these drugs in concentration 
insufficient to cause convulsions or, when owing to the state of the brain con- 
vulsions could not be obtained, did not alter the rate of oxygen consumption. 


mw Ov cc»nuT«t) m «o wwh «* **». 
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Fig. 11. Experiment, group B. At A 24 mgm. of Na-amytal, at B 2 mgm. of strychnine 
nitrate were added to each 100 cc. of blood. Convulsions occurred between the 38th and 
48th minutes. At C the perfusion blood was changed. At D 22 mgm. of Na-amytal were 
added to each 100 cc. blood after all reflex activity had disappeared (group C). 



Fig. 12. Metrazol convulsions and their abolishment by pentothal (exper. group B). 
At A 60 mgm. of metrazol were added to each 100 cc. of blood. Convulsions occurred be- 
tween the 28th and 4Sth minutes. At B 10 mgm. of Na-pentothaP were added to each 100 
cc. of blood. 

The raic of blood flow is an important factor in determining the oxj''gen con- 
sumption of the perfused brain. When the’ flow rate is high, between 100 to 150 
ml. per minute (per 100 grams brain), increasing it affects o.xygen consumption 

^We are indebted to The Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 111. for a generous 
supply of Pentothal Sodium. 
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but slightly. There is, however, a decrease in the oxygen consvimptionwith 
decreasing floAv rate even when the flow rate lumains high. This is illustrated 
in figure 13. On the other hand, when the flow rate is below SO to 90 ml. the 
oxi’^gen consumption of the brain changes with every change in the rate of blood 
flow. In order to obtain maximum oxygen consumption, the flow rate has to 
be kept higher than 90 ml . per minute per hundred grams brain . Below this rate 
the blood flow is a factor detennining the rate of oxygen consumption of the 
brain. Schmidt, Ivet.y and Pennes (1915) measuring the blood flow and oxj-gen 
consumption of the monkey’s brain also found that flow rate greatly influenced 
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Fig. 13. Effect of changes in blood flow on oxygen consum plion. A— at a high flow rate 
B — at a low flow rate. 


its oxygen consumption. In their experiments the flow rates varied between 33 
to 72 ml. per 100 grams brain per minute. 

In all our best experiments after varjnng periods of perfusion, the oxygen 
consumption dropped and brain activity deteriorated. Tlie addition of the 
known activators and substrates of brain carbohydrate metabolism has so far 
proved ineffective in restoring brain activity and oxygen consumption. A 
slight improvement of short duration could be obtained by raising the perfusion 
pressure. On the other hand the addition of fresh blood brings about a con- 
siderable increase in oxygen consumption together with improved brain activity, 
A\hich improvement, unfoitunately, is of short duration due to a simultaneous 
decrease in blood flow rate caused by the vasoconstrictor substances present in 
the freshly added blood. The slow deterioration of brain functions after a long 
period of perfusion i\nth the same blood, and the improvement caused by the 
addition of fresh blood, seem to indicate that some substance which is indis- 
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pensable for the maintenance of normal brain functions is used up during per- 
fusion. 

The effect of CO2 tension, of the addition of NaHCOs or of lactic acid 'vvas in- 
vestigated in a large number of experiments. It appears that as far as these sub- 
stances have any effect on the oxj^gen consumption of the brain, they exert it by 
altering the rate of blood flow. Thus, their effect on ox^’^gen consumption was 
always marked in experiments in which the flow rate was originally low. A 
rise in flow rate is obtained by the addition of lactic acid, a decrease by the ad- 
dition of sodium bicarbonate. 


TABLE 2 


The glucose consuinpliou of Ihc perfused brain 


r.XPERIMBN’T 

DURATION 

GLUCOSE 

PER 100 CRAMS BRAIN PER 
MINUTE 

% GLUCOSE 
ACCOUNTED 



in 

blood at start 

STcm. uptake 
by brain 

Glucose mgm. 

Ox>'gcn ml. 

FOR BY 
OXIDATION 

1 

minutes 

33 

131 

41.7 

4.S5 

3.40 

95 

2 

25 

154 

34.0 

4.95 

2.88 

78 

3 

33 

174 

72.2 

8.00 

3.50 

58 

4 

16 

182 

17.8 

3.90 

3.60 

123 

5 

28 

192 

61.4 

7.80 

3.10 

1 53 

6 

18 

210 

21.1 

5.10 

3.40 

89 

7 

22 

192 

28.8 

5.70 

2.60 

61 

8 

. 42 

20G 

102.5 

8.70 

4.65 

71 

9 

SO 

149 

149.0 

6.60 
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A considerable rise in S3'^stemic pulse pressure was frequentl}" noted when the 
H ion concentration of the blood perfusing the brain was slightly increased by 
raising the CO2 tension or b}" the addition of lactic acid. 

The diffusion of glucose into the brain. The uptake of glucose b}" the brain was 
studied in 23 perfusion experiments. Flow velocity and ox3^gen consumption 
were registered continuously, glucose, lactic acid and pH were determined in 
arterial and venous samples. Analyses were made in duplicate. Special care 
was taken not to change the rate of venous blood flov- while drawing the samples. 

The glucose uptake for a given period was calculated from the change in glu- 
cose content of the reservoir and from the arterio-venous differences which have 
been estimated at frequent intervals. The maximum possible glucose con- 
sumption was calculated from the amount of o.xygen consumed and from the 
lactic acid produced, if an3L Comparing the figures of the amount of glucose 
which disappeared vdth the amount of oxygen consumed (usually lactic acid was 
not produced), it ivas found in most experiments that various amounts of glucose 
were unaccounted for. These experiments are shown in table 2. 
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We cannot give at present anj’’ explanation for the discrepancies between glu- 
cose disappearance and oxygen consumption as the periods under investigation 
were in most cases not long enough to exclude the effect of possible fluctuations 
in the diffusion rate. On the other hand, frequent determinations of arterio- 
venous glucose differences have shown that such fluctuations exist and are es- 
pecially marked when the glucose content of the perfusing blood is being changed. 
• Figure 14 shows such an experiment in which the rate of the entrance of glucose 
fluctuates although the oxygen consumption remains unchanged at the same 
time. If the glucose content of the perfusing blood is higher than that of the 



TlMC,HlMgTC4 

Fig. 14. Fluctuations in the glucose uptake of the brain without corresponding changes 
in oxygen consumption. The ordinates are so arranged that each milligram of glucose up- 
take (righthand ordinate) corresponds to 0.75 mL of oxygen consumed (lefthand ordinate). 

cat’s, the glucose uptake at the beginning of perfusion is higher than the corres- 
ponding oxygen consumption. This also happens after the addition of glucose 
to the perfusing blood. Conversely the venous blood may even contain more 
glucose than the arterial when the glucose concentration in the perfusing blood 
is suddenly lowered by changing the blood to one of low glucose content. In 
this latter case glucose is leaving the brain in order to establish a new osmotic 
equilibrium with the perfusing blood. From the foregoing it is obvious that the 
rate of glucose uptake is not identical with the rate of glucose o.xidation but repre- 
sents the sum of the glucose actually metabolised and that necessary to establish 
osmotic equilibrium. 

In the hope of being able to measure the diffusion rate of glucose into the brain, 
several experiments were made in which a certain amount of glucose was added 
to the blood and, at very frequent intervals, (2 to 4 min.) arterio-venous samples 
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■were taken for glucose detoi-mination. In these experiments a rather striking 
fact came to light. Only into the dead or deeply narcotised brain does glucose 
penetrate according to a regular and uniform pattern as shown in figure 15 . 

M5MS OUJCOSE taken 
UP BY loo 8RMS BRAIN 
PER minute 



TIME, MINUTES 

Fig. 15. The course of glucose uptake by the deeply narcotized brain (continuous line) 
and by the dead brain (broken line). At the arrow 100 mgm. of glucose were added to each 
100 cc. of blood. The experiment with the deeply narcotized brain (continuous line) is a 
continuation of the experiment represented by the continuous line in figure 14, but after 
20 mgm. of Na-amytal had been added to each 100 cc. of blood. 

wns oucost IMS*' 

UPP WOOBW BSUI 
p£B H'wrr 



Fig. 16. The course of glucose uptake by the active brain, shown in two experiments 
(continuous and broken lines), after the addition of 100 mgm. of glucose to each 100 cc. of 
perfusion blood at A and at B. 

In these experiments right after the addition of glucose there is a high rate of 
glucose uptake into the brain which reaches a peak during the first fodr to five 
minutes and then declines within ten to fifteen minutes to a fairly constant level. 
On the other hand, the diffusion of glucose into the active brain is irregular and 
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individual as shovn in figure IG. These experiments which were made on cats 
with excellent cerebral activity have shown large irregular oscillations in glucose 
uptake while the oxygen consumption remained constant. As these oscillations 
did not occur in the dead or deeply narcotised cat, the assumption is made that 
the permeability of the brain to glucose is connected with its functional activity. 
This point is further illustrated by experiments on one and the same animal in 
which the diffusion of glucose into the brain was measured while brain activity 
was excellent and again after spontaneous and rcficx activity have been abolished 
by sodium amytal. In figure 16 the glucose uptake after the first addition is 
very irregular, while after the addition of the narcotic it corresponds with that 
of the dead brain. 


SUMMARY 

1. The anatomical details and surgical difficulties involved in isolating the 
cerebral circulation arc described. The venous outlets from the brain of the cat, 
particularly the sinusii columnac vertebralis and an important communicating 
branch between the vertebral and the external jugular veins are described. 

2. A new method for the isolation of the cerebral circulation is described. 
It consists in occluding all venous outlets from the brain, including the sinusii 
columnae vertebralis with .special clips, the ligation of certain arteries, and in 
tapping two occipital sinuses for the collection of the cerebral venous blood in 
toto. 

3. A very effective method for the removal of vasoconstrictor substances from 
the blood by perfusing it through an isolated liver is described. 

4. A perfusion apparatus, especially adapted for brain perfusion, is described 
in detail. Some of its features are: 

a. A pressure regulator which is under central vasomotor control. 

b. A pulse-frequency regulator also under central vasomotor control. 

c. An efficient new-type blood oxygenator. 

d. A cuvette for a photoelectric apparatus for ilirect continuous measure- 
ments of arterio-venous oxygen differences in flowing blood. 

5. Experiments arc described in which cats were kept alive with apparently 
good cerebral functions while perfusing the brain with defibrinated heparinized 
ox blood. In the best experiments cerebral functions were maintained in ex- 
cellent condition for perfusion periods of two hours and more as manifested by 
near-consciousness, spontaneous movements, natural respiration and very actii-e 
ocular, respiratoiy and vasomotor reflexes. During these experiments con- 
tinuous records of cerebral blood flow and of A-Y oxygen differences were made. 
Arterial and venous blood samples were withdrawn at suitable intervals for 
analysis of glucose, lactic acid, CO 2 and pH. 

6. The oxygen consumption of the brain was found to be related to the degree 
of cerebral activity. Hence the experiments were divided into three groups 
according to the functional state of the brain. 

In group A cerebral activity was excellent (spontaneous movements, etc.) 
and O 2 consumption was at its highest (4-5 ml. per 100 grams per min.). In ' 
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group B with good reflex actmt}’’ but i\ithout spontaneous movements, etc. 
the Oo consumption lay between 3.2-3.8 ml. per 100 grams brain per minute! 
In group C with verj- weak or no reflex activity, O 2 consumption was the loudest 
(2-3 ml. per 100 grams per min.). The high rate of O 2 consumption in group A 
is attributed to maintained cortical activity. 

7. The effect of adding various barbiturates to the perfusion blood was studied. 
All of the substances used (amytal, luminal, dial and pentothal) depressed cere- 
bral oxygen consumption and brain activity. When brain acti\dty was ex- 
cellent and oxygen consumption high (group A), the addition of a small amount 
of narcotic to the brain depressed oxygen consumption greatly and abolished all 
signs of cortical and reflex activity. WTien cerebral activity was only fair and 
oxygen consumption lower, adding the same dose of narcotic had a relatively 
much weaker depressant effect on oxygen consumption. 

Amytal and luminal were without effect on cerebral blood flow whereas dial 
and pentothal had a vasoconstrictor effect. Administration of amytal to the 
perfusion blood was instrumental in raising the sj'stemic blood pressure. 

8. During metrazol and strychnine convulsions verj'^ high rates of cerebral 
oxygen consumption were observed and blood flow rate also rose.- Convulsions 
could be abolished by the addition of barbiturates to the perfusion blood. lAflien 
the convulsant drug was given in subcon\n.ilsant doses or to moribund animals, 
the oxygen consumption did not change. 

9. The relation of cerebral blood flow to O 2 consumption was anatysed. T^flien 
the blood flow was above a level of about 90 ml per 100 grams brain per minute, 
changes in the rate of flow had but little effect, on O 2 consumption. Below this 
level the O 2 consumption varied with the rate of blood flow so that at low flow 
rates the rate of blood flow becomes an important factor in determining the rate 
of C 2 consumption. 

10. Contrarj'^ to expectations, none but extreme changes in the CO 2 tension or 
other changes in the pH of the blood (addition of NaHCOa or lactic acid) had any 
effect on cerebral blood flow. A’Sflien there was an effect, increased pH lowered 
blood flow and increased acidity increased flow. Verj’^ often an increase in the 
H ion concentration of the perfusion blood caused a rise in the systemic pulse 
pressure of the cat and sometimes in the mean blood pressure as well. 

11. The glucose uptake by the brain showed considerable variations when 
followed over fairly long periods of time, though the oxygen consumption re- 
mained constant. Frequently the amount of glucose disappearing was in excess 
of that which could be accounted for by oxj'^gen consumption and lactic acid 
production. 

Frequent determinations of A-Y glucose differences showed fluctuations in the 
rate of glucose diffusion into the brain which were especialty marked upon chang- 
ing the concentration of glucose in the perfusing blood. 

The glucose uptake of the brain represents the sum of the glucose actually 
metabolized and of that necessary to establish equilibrium between blood and 
brain. 
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The glucose uptake by the deeplj^ narcotized or the dead brain, after the ad- 
dition of glucose, followed a regular reproducible pattern’. On the other hand 
diffusion into the active brain was verj^ irregular and individual. It is suggested 
that the permeability of the brain to glucose is associated with its functional 
activity. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the untiring help of Mr. Z. Tuttnauer, head of 
our mechanical workshops. To j\Ir. A. Sochazewer we arc indebted for helpful 
suggestions in the construction of the apparatus. Finally we wish to thank Dr. 
S. Meiboom of The Department of Physics for his constant advice in connection 
with the construction of the photoelectric apparatus. The photoelectric ap- 
paratus and the clips for compression of the spinal venous sinuses weremade by 
Mr. li. Kahn and the glass parts of the perfusion apparatus by Mr. Rosenbaum . 
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Interpretation of the electroencephalogram is made difficult by a variety of 
natural and man-made factors. Frequentl.y the record of cortical activity is 
intermixed with spike potentials produced bj' cranial muscles. Although the 
spike is characteristically a fast disturbance, a single spike being only 0.01 
second in duration, discharges of 5 to 50 times per second which are well within 
the range of EEG reception often occur. Gibbs (7) has stated that if the 
"cut-off” (i.e., recording with diminishing amplitude) is too low or if the “damp- 
ing” of the instrument is too much, the slower components of muscle potentials 
stripped of their fast components closelj’’ resemble wa\’es of cortical origin.^ 
The detection and appraisal of muscle frequencies under these circumstances 
may be complicated. 

Davis (4) noticed particularly that the frontal leads were distorted by 
electrom 5 '’ographic interference; and Gibbs (7), when working on infants, 
problem children, feeble-minded persons and agitated psj’^chotics, frequently 
found it impossible to obtain a satisfactoxy frontal record. Finley (6), in a 
recent study, reported the occurrence of rapid-frequenc.y potentials of modei-ate 
voltage, especially in agitated mental states, principally over the anterior portion 
of the cerebrum. At this point, electrodes for recording the cerebral activity of 
the corresponding lobes ox'ei'lie muscle bellies of (a) the frontalis muscle which 
interdigitates with the procei'us, orbiculai’is oculi and corrugator, and (b) the 
temporalis muscle which underlies the auriculares. 

The order and magnitude of action potentials from these muscles as well as the 
degree and extent of their insinuation into the corticogram remain to be ex- 
plored. Investigation ultimately might be expected to eliminate the confusion, 
frusti'ation and retrials necessaiy in cei'tain records such as those described by 
Davis (4): " .... A formless patteni Avhich looks like beta actixdty at greater 
amplification on a sloxver tape .... for 2 years this quality in the recoi’d Avas 
confused AAdth muscle potentials .... one record on an individual may not be 
enough to determine Avhether a ‘choppy’ quality represents muscle potentials 
or AA'hether it is due to a cerebral lesion. One must use bipolar as aa'cII as mono- 

^ The frequency of recording is flat fi’oni 3 to 65 cycles per second; the upper limit is often 
deliberately diminished by a “muscle filter” built into the poAver amplifier to 50 cycles per 
second for purposes of reducing extraneous electrical disturbances and muscle potentials to 
8 . minimum. Mechanical pressure of the inkwriters and Amriations of gain, attentuation 
and filter factors determine “damping”. 
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polar recording, compare corresponding areas of tlie head and use eveiy pre- 
caution to rule out artifacts or muscle potentials.” 

Of particular interest here was the fact that the dnig curare is capable of 
blocking striated muscle while producing no cerebral effect discernible in the 
electroencephalogram. Action currents from curarized human muscle, as 
shown by studies with aqueous curare by llarr'ey and Masland (12), fall to 
40 per cent of nonnal; weakness pemists in variable degree for a period of 15 to 
30 minutes after intra-venous injection, and for several hours after intramuscular 
injection. Also they noticed no electroencephalogram change in their studies. 
Reports of other work with an aqueous solution of curare have indicated that 
doses short of respiratory embarrassment produce no alteration in the human 
electroencephalogram (10). Using curarized dogs and monkeys complelcly 
paralyzed and maintained with artificial respiration, CJirdcn (9) was also unable 
to demonstrate changes in the electroencephalogram. He deduced from this 
that anoxia of the cortex secondaiy to respiratory paralysis might be responsible 
for electroencephalogram abnonnalities observed in frogs (5). 

The purposes of this study were: 1, to determine whether the anterior 
cerebral leads arc compacted of muscle and cortical potentials, and 2, to estimate 
the value of curare in distinguishing the two potentials. 

Experimental method. Material. Thirty-eight subjects provided the 
electroencephalograms and electromyograms that were employed in the study. 
Selection was virtually random. Ages varied from 19 to 39. Diagnostic 
classification was: 


Craniocerebral trauma 12 

Psychosis 7 

Psychoncurosis C 

Epilepsy, petit and grand inal 2 

Sciatic neuritis 2 

Undiagnosed 2 

Xo disease 2 

jUigraine 1 

Hemichorea 1 

Diabetes insipidus 1 

Retinitis pigmentosa 1 

Peripheral facial palsy 1 


38 

Recording system. All records were obtained on a four-channel, condenser- 
coupled Grass amplifier equipped with an ink writing oscillograph. Tape speed 
was 3 cm. per second. Sensitivity ranged from 15 mm. per 100 microvolts for 
the electroencephalogram to 2 mm. per 100 microvolts for the electromyogram. 
Adjustments of gain, attenuation and filter factors were varied individually in 
obtainmg electromyograms. Settings tvere constant for all electroencephalo- 
grams. Both monopolar and bipolar recordings were used. Subjects wcie 
usually seated, but sometimes reclining. Fifteen minutes of activity recorded 
on each included three to five minutes of hyperventilation. An additional 15 
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mmutes were added to the tracings, using special frontal and temporal leads. 
Muscle activit 3 ^ was simultaneously recorded with the electroencephalogram 
during “relaxation” or from “maximal frowns” by the patient every 30 to 60 
seconds. 

Interprelation and classification. Electroencephalograms were interpreted 
according to the present classification of Gibbs, Gibbs and Lennox (8). 

Electrodes. Cortical potentials were obtained from the characteristic cranial 
placements using flat surface discs, 0.5 cm. in diameter, applied with electrode 
paste. Group muscle unit and single muscle unit records were electrically 
tapped by overlying surface discs, needle electrodes (size 26 or 27) or coaxial 
needles imbedded in the cranial muscles and connected to the input of the 
amplifier. 

Drug application. A run of “normal” record was interrupted by the injection 
of an aqueous solution of curare’ into the antecubital vein. Injection time was 
GO seconds. The amount varied with body weight and was usually 0.5-1 .0 
mgm. per kilo. Dosage ranged from 30 mgm. to 80 mgm. 


I 



<r-2fSiecor)d~^ 

Fig. 1. Muscle units firing from the frontalis muscle. Recording with a coaxial needle 
electrode. Subject relaxed, eyes closed. 

Results, a. Experimental. During closure of the e 3 ''es under mild to mod- 
erate tension, discrete discharges arising from the frontalis muscle were demon- 
strable (fig. 1) . With slight to moderate movements of the jaw similar discharges 
were found to be emitted by the temporalis muscle. In some “relaxed” in- 
dividuals a mild ripple of electromyographic activity was constantly present, 
especially over the frontal region. At times this activity could be governed b 3 '' 
placing the fingers gently on the e 3 ’’elids (fig. 2). 

An unusual demonstration was provided by the subject represented in figure 3. 
Here a prolonged muscle unit discharge occurred over the temporoparietal 
region during the course of a 16 electrode search. At the end of 7 minutes the 
activity was terminated within 60 seconds by 60 mgm. of curare intravenous^. 
There was concurrent improvement in the fronto-precentral and postcentral- 
occipital leads. The subject was co-operative and “relaxed ’ during the entire 
recording. 

In figure 4 a pronounced and more irregular disturbance of high-voltage 
fast spike activity in the electroencephalogram is demonstrated. The patient 
was a severe catatonic, only mildly co-operative, who shut his eyes tightly 

- Solution of d-tubocurarine (Intocostrin), courtesy of E. R. Squibb & Co. 
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and wiggled his ears intermittently. With mild curarization the fast activity 
decreased latest in both magnitude and frequency, from the frontal and tem- 
poral leads. Fast activity reappeared first over these areas when the effects of 
the drug were dissipated. 

Because of difficulties in obtaining and controlling single muscle unit discharges 
from the scalp areas under investigation, a simple but less precise method of 
recording electromyograms was instituted by using two sewing needle]|tips 
1 to 2 cm. apart inserted into the frontalis or temporalis muscles. WithUhis 
method, combined electroencephalograms and electromyograms, fromf(thc 
frontal or temporal regions illustrated similar changes after curare injections. 
Simultaneous diminution of rapid-frequency potential waves was observed 
(fig. 5). The initial electroencephalogram in figure 5 was predominnatly low-to- 
moderate voltage, rapid-frequency in type. 
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Fig. 2. Decline in number and amplitude of potentials in the frontalis olectromyogram 
after placing fingers on closed eyelids. 

Similar positive control studies with curare, on records showing mainly 
synchronous, sustained, 9 to 12 per second rhythm (alpha), exhibited no altera- 
tion in the electroencephalogram, but showed an invariable decrease in the 
frequency and voltage of the electrorayograms taken simultaneously. In all 
trials the electromyogram was altered by curare. 

The use of 3 cc. of distilled water intravenously in negativelj^ controlled 
recordings resulted in no electromyographic or electroencephalographic change, 
despite either the varying frequency-spectrum predominant, or the previously 
observed decline in spike activity after curare (table 1). 

In general, comparisons of simultaneous electromjmgrams and electroen- 
cephalograms recorded before and after partial curarization, disclosed a decrease 
in average amplitude and total oscillations of originally rapid-frequency' po- 
tentials. The individual form of the electromyogram records was invariably 
preserved, while the electroencephalogram tracing was moderately altered, 
usually approaching the basic configuration of the occipital and parietal leads. 

b. Siaiistical. Forty electroencephalogram trials were taken on 38 subjects; 
37 subjects were treated with curare. Results are as charted in table 1 . 
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Fig. 3. Muscle unit activity emanating from the temporo-panetal re^on 
encephalography. Obliteration of interference ^^tcr 60 mgm. of cu ar^ ntravenou y 
Male subject. Age 22. Weight 170 pounds Dmgno^.s : Epdeps^^^^ 

A. Prior to injection. B. 40 seconds after injection. C. 50 seconds mj 

D. 2 minutes after injection. E. 5 minutes after injection. 

As judged by the decease in nmnber and amplitude ot 
the combinfed anterior cerebral leads and electromyograms, 
trials showed a positive change after the test, 43 per cent no change, and 8 per 
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cent were indeterminate. In 16 (or 89 per cent) of IS records exhibiting alteia- 
tions with the drug the main frequency distribution in the electroencephalogram 
was over 12 cycles per second. In the group of 18 with demonstrable changes, 
2 records (or 11 per cent) exhibited frequencies below 12 cycles per second. 
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Fig. 4. Decline of interfering spike activity in the EEG after 40 nigm. of curare intra- 
venously. Male subject. Age 21. Weight 132 pounds. Diagnosis: Schizophrenia, cata- 
tonic. 

A. Prior to injection. B. 2 minutes 30 seconds after injection. C. 5 minutes after in- 
jection. D. 9 minutes after injection. 


In the next series of 16 records exhibiting no change in the frequency^-spectrum 
after curare, 8 (or 50 per cent) were over 12 cycles per second and 7 (or 44 per 
cent) showed a predominant frequency of 8.5 to 11.5 cycles per second. 

Of the subjects in whom electroencephalographic interference tvas suspected 
during the routine run of the electroencephalograms, ttvo-thirds subsequently 
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showed freqiienc}’’ changes after curare. Suspicion was based on the appearance 
of sporadic or diffuse rapid-frequenc}’’, moderate-voltage waves emanating es- 
pecially from the frontal and temporal leads. 
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-Fig. 5. A comparison of the spike potential decline in the frontal EEG and electromyo- 

gram after curarization with 55 mgm. intravenously. Female subject. Age . g 

“ aTho" .0 Ltw B. 3 ™.u.es 30 second, after ioiee.ioa, C. 8i nriaufes after 
injection. D. 13 minutes after injection. 

.The incidence of records interpreted as abnormal was 
with altered frequencies following curare; the mte^re a ion ° based 

tyas highest m the unaffected group (table 1) These ^ 

on the electroencephalograms usually Interpreted without regard for the outcome 
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TABLE 1 


Incidence of frequency decline in varying bands of the electroencephalogram 
spectrum following curarication 


MAIN FBEQUIIKCY BAND 

i KO. SnOWlKG 
DECREASE IN 
EREQXJEKCY 

1 

NO OtANGE 1 

1 

INDETERMINATE 

11:0 CONTROL 

Low voltage fast 

11 

c 

0 

0 

E: 

0 


0 

0 

F, 1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

8.5-12 cps 

1 

7 

2 

1 

Si i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

S- 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Unreadable 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

! 

18 (49%) 

1C (43%) 

3 (S%) 

3 

Suspected EMG Interference Prior to 





Test 

S 

4 

1 

1 

Interpretation: 

Normal 

4 

11 

2 

1 

Abnormal 


2 

0 

1 

Borderline 

4 1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 


TABLE 2 

Diagnoses of subjects related to curare response 



NO. SHOWING 
DECREASE IN 
TREQUEKCY 

NO CHANCE 

INDETERMINATE 

H:0 CONTROL 

Cranial cerebral trauma 


6 (3) 

1 

1 (1) 

Psychosis 


1 (1) 

1 (1) 


Psychoneurosis 


3 (1) 

1 

1 (1) 

Epilepsy 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 



Sciatic neuritis 


1 


1 

Undiagnosed 

1 (1) 

1 (1) 



No disease 

2 (2) 




Migraine 

1 (1) 




Hemichorea 


1 



Diabetes insipidus 


1 



Retinitis pigmentosa 


1 (1) 



Bell's palsy 

1 (1) 




Total 

18 

16 

3 

3 


* Parentheses contain number of records with main frequency over 12 cycles per s econd 


of the curare studies. Since these studies were mainly applied to the frontal 
and temporal areas, no comprehensive statement can be made as to whether 
the interpretation of any record was altered as a result of the curare test. 

When the diagnoses of the subjects tested were related to the changes with 
curarization (table 2), little correlation was noted, although a relatively high 
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number of psycliotics (5 out, of 7) showed rapid-frequency potentials (especially 
over the frontal and temporal-regions), ^Yh^ch were affected b 3 ’- the drug. 

Counts of frequencj’ differences based on counts of recognized spikes for 
tracings of both electrom 3 ''ograms and electroencephalograms prior to and 
following drug injections were compared with the time of maximum change 
w'ith the drag. A general parallelism in oscillation change and temporal dis- 
tribution rvas found. In both tj’pes of tracings a frequehej'^ decline of ap- 
proximately 10 to 20 cycles per second occurred within h to 3^ minutes after the 
injection of curare. 

.fVmplitude decrements varied more widely, in a range of 10 to 100 microvolts, 
representing variations from 50 per cent to 20 per cent of the original. 

c. Pharmacologic. The effects of mild curarization with 0.5-1 .0 mgm. per 
kilogram of curare were generallj'^ constant. The usual response noted was 
relaxation of the scalp, ejelids, face, and jaws; often there was mild blurring of 
vision. A few subjects described generalized relaxation or, rareljq weakness of 
the extremities. Transient labored respiration (20-30 sec.) was observed 
twice. One subject described no sjunptoms, although a marked decrease of 
electromjmgraphic frequencies in his record was noted. 

There w'as a parallel distribution of change in electroencephalogram and 
electromyogram records during the onset, peak and duration of drug effect. 
The onset of effect in most tracings was reached in 1 to 2 minutes, the peak in 
3 to 5 minutes, and the duration lasted from 12 to IS minutes. 

Discussion. Sizable muscle potentials, as described and recorded previouslj^ 
bj- many investigators (1) (2) (14), maj’- also be obtained from the anterior 
cranial muscles. These potentials equal or maj" even exceed cortical potentials 
registered from the com'cntional anterior cranial electrode placements. From 
the standpoint of routine EEG technique, it is interesting that more tension 
is placed on the ejmlids during closure (orbicularis, frontalis muscles contracting) 
with the jaiv open than ivhen shut (3) ; j'et a closed jaw tightens the temporalis 
muscle. 

FoUow’ing partial curarization of some patients during the recording of electro- 
encephalograms and electromjmgrams, there is a decline in amplitude of similar, 
discrete and diffuse, spike potentials visible in both tracings. In these studies 
comparisons of figures on recognizable spike potentials indicate a roughly 
parallel and proportionate decrease in number and amplitude following curariza- 
tion. Although counts irrespective of size, differences in amplifier sensitivity 
and lack of measured contraction tensions prevent precise evaluation, the 
observations denote the possibility of considerable distortion of the corticogiam 
bj' electromyographic interference. The interference has been found to be most 
prevalent over the anterior cranial muscles, and small doses of curaie may 
readily obliterate or modify it. A similar decrease in spike amplitude has been 
described in muscle potential studies on mj^asthenia gratis patients (11) (1 )• 

About one-half the number of random selected trials in this series disclosed 
the presence of electromyographic interference. In only one-tenth of this 
group w^as there no evidence of predominant rapid-fiequencj'' potentia s o^el 
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the frontal and temporal leads of the EEG. The explanation for this becomes 
partially apparent M'hen one considers that the statistics based on predominant 
frequencies would not include a mild amount of I'apid deflections o^'cr the areas 
studied. 

However, rapid-frcquenc}' potentials were observed in one-half of the 43 
per cent of trials unchanged after curarization. It is to be remembered that 
although the electroencephalogram vvas unaltered, the clcctromyogram recorded 
simultaneously was invariably altered and usually clinical symptoms of curari- 
zation were observed. Re-examination of the protocols in the eight trials 
representing this group of rapid-frequency potentials unafTccted by curare 
revealed that two subjects received an insufficient dosage and that two liad mild 
toxic sjTuptoms (transient labored respirations) nullifying the observations. 

It is significant that two-thirds of the records exhibiting rapid oscillations, and 
two-thirds of the records suspected of electromyographic interference prior to the 
trials, were of the group affected by the drug. 

The prevalence of electroencephalograms interpreted as abnormal where 
electromjmgraphic interference was demonstrated is of uncertain significance. 
The necessity for greater studj’- of rapid-potentials in relation to intracranial 
disturbances suggests itself. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Electromyograms on relaxed subjects during the coume of electroen- 
cephalography indicate the presence of tension in the anterior cranial muscles. 

2. In some subjects, rapid deflections of similar form from the frontal and 
temporal leads in simultaneous electroencephalograms and electromyograms 
show a parallel decline in number and amplitude after partial curarization, 
denoting electromyographic interference in the electroencephalogram. 

3. Insinuation of myopotentials into the electroencephalogram usually takes 
the form of the mass or multiple unit electrom 3 mgram representing varying 
degrees of unit summation and asynchronous discharge. 

4. Of a random selected group of patients, electromyographic interference 
in the electroencephalogram has been found in approximatelj' 49 ]>er cent. 
Of this number, 89 per cent exhibited rapid frequency" potentials of moderate- 
to-high amplitude, mainly over the anterior cerebral leads. Of all the records 
demonstrating chiefly rapid-frequency potentials over the areas studied, two- 
thirds exlribited a response to curarization. 

5. The use of curare intravenously in dosages of 0.5 to 1.0 mgm. per kilogram 
ma 5 '- be found helpful as an adjunct in the interpretation of electroencephalo- 
grams. 
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Serum esterase activity results from the ability of one or more enzymatic 
proteins of the seram to catalyze the hydrolysis of certain choline esters. Brauer 
and Root (1) have shown in i-ats that liver damage induced by carbon tetra- 
chloride results in a depression of plasma cholinesterase activity; this they at- 
tribute to a diminished sjmthesis of the enzjmrie by the damaged liver. The 
absence of any cholinesterase-inhibiting substance produced by the experi- 
mentally damaged liver is evidenced by the lack of any dilution effect on enzyme 
activity; bile constituents likewise do not inhibit cholinesterase. 

The possibility that a disturbance in synthesis of cholinesterase accounted fol- 
low serum levels in patients with liver damage was tested by measuring the rate 
of regeneration of the enzyme in serum following the administration of di-iso- 
propyl fluorophosphate (DFP) ; this agent has the unique property of inactivating 
irreversibly the cholinesterases (2). Regeneration rates of senim cholinesterase 
have already been measured in normal individuals following the administration 
of this agent (3). 

Methods. Studies were carried out on 13 noi-mal subjects and on 15 patients 
with well-defined liver damage. The latter included 13 patients with cirrhosis, 
1 with chronic hepatitis and 1 with carcinoma of the head of the pancreas with 
biliai-y obstruction. After the determination of control seram cholinesterase 
levels of venous blood, 2 mgm. of DFP in peanut oil were injected intramuscu- 
larly. This dose was found adequate to destroy virtually all (90-100 per cent) 
serum cholinesterase activity without significant lowering of red blood cell cholin- 
esterase, and was devoid of undesirable side effects. The extent of cholinester- 
ase inactivation by the drag was determined by the analysis of a blood sample 
obtained 2 hours after injection. The rate of regeneration was then studied 
at frequent intervals for a period of at least 2 weeks. 

Seram cholinesterase activity was determined by the Warburg manometric 
technic. The procedure employed was as follows: 

The seram was diluted 1:5 with 0.03M sodium bicarbonate; 0.5 cc. of this 
dilution was placed in the side bulb of the conventional vessel. The main com- 
partment of the flask contained 3.0 cc. of 0.02M acetylcholine bromide and 0.5 
cc. of distilled water. The vessels were equilibrated with a mixture of 5 per cent 

' The work described in this paper was carried out under a contract with the Medical 
Division of the Chemical Corps U.S.A. 
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carbon dioxide and 95 per cent nitrogen and allowed to come to theimal eqnili- 
bmim at 3? C in the water bath. Following an initial reading the vessels were 
tipped and subsequent readings were made at 10 minute intervals; the results 
were expressed in alisolute values, i.e., cmm. of COo per 0.1 cc. semm per 30 
minutes. 



Fig. 1 . Regeneration rates of serum cholinesterase in normal individuals and in patients 
with liver damage. 

The solid circles represent values obtained from normal individuals. 

The open circles represent values obtained from patients with liver damage. 

In both instances the maximal and minimal values of the group are connected to indicate 
the range of variation for the group. 

The heavy solid line represents the mean curve of serum cholinesterase regeneration 
for the normal group. A mean is not indicated for the patient group. 

On days 0 and 1 there were 15 observations on patients with liver damage, and on day 0, 
10 observations on normal subjects. For these days only the highest and lowest values 
are shown. 

Results. The control scrum cholinesterase values of 13 normal individuals 
ranged from 168 to 242 cmm., with an average value of 202 cmm. The sera of 
15 patients Avith liver damage showed initial levels var 3 dng from IS to 122 cmm., 
Avith an at^erage Amine of 66 cmm. The decreased leAml of serum cholinesterase 
in patients Avith liver disease is in accord AA'ith preAdous findings. (4, 5, 6). 

The regeneration rates of the serum cholinesterase of the normal subjects 
folloAving the administration of DFP are shoAA'n in the accompan3dng figure. 
The mean curtm is parabolic' and indicates a more rapid rate of regeneration 
during the first 7 days. After 14 daA's the aAmrage normal curve reaches 76 per 
cent of the initial leAml. 
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The regeneration rates of the serum cholinesterase after the administration 
of DTP as determined on the 15 patients ivith liver damage arc shown in the same 
figure. The rates of regeneration are significantly lower than that of the mean 
normal. Although during regeneration there is a considerable spread in the 
absolute values of the serum cholinesterase in both groups, overlap is minimal 
and is confined to the first 2-3 days of regeneration. 

No attempt was made to correlate liver function tests with the rates of re- 
generation; however the depression in the rate of cholinesterase regeneration 
appeared to be roughly proportional to the severity of the liver damage. 

Discussion. It is known that DFP is rapidly destroyed in vitro and in vivo 
(7). Therefore the recovery of serum cholinesterase activity is not representa- 
tive of a reversal of enzyme inhibition but is indicative of synthesis of new 
enzyme protein. Since the regeneration rate of scrum cholinesterase in pa- 
tients with liver damage is significantlj' depressed as contrasted to the nonnal, 
it is concluded that the ability of such patients to synthesize this particular 
enzyme protein is decreased. This constitutes further evidence for the view 
that the liver is a primary locus for the fomiation of scnmi cholinesterase. 

SUMMARY 

1. Semm cholinesterase activity in patients with liver disease is depressed 
below normal levels. 

2. Subsequent to the administration of DFP the regeneration rate of serum 
cholinesterase in patients with liver damage is significantly lower than in normal 
subjects. 

3. These data offer further proof for the postulation that the liver is the pri- 
marj-- site of formation for scrum cholinesterase. 
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A renewal of interest in the physiologj’’ of acute hypothermia began with the 
introduction of general cooling for the treatment of malignanc}’’ (1) and schizo- 
phrenia (2). The exposure of military personnel to cold during the war served 
to arouse further interest in h 5 'pothermia and the limits tvithin which resuscita- 
tion measures are effectit'e. Tlie extensive German investigations on hypother- 
mia have been summarized in the report by Alexander (3) . As part of a general 
study of the physiologic effects of hypothermia in mammals, Crismon (4) reported 
changes in heart rate, arterial pressure and electrocardiograms of rats during 
acute reduction of body temperature. In order to obtain information concerning 
the carbohydrate metabolism in the hypothermic rat we have investigated the 
changes occurring in liver glycogen, liver oxygen consumption and blood glucose 
during the period of hypothermia. The effects of glucose, Ca++ and adrenal 
cortical hormone administration on the course of hypothermia in the rat are to 
be presented in a subsequent paper. 

Methods. Adult male albino rats of the Slonaker-Wistar strain v^ere anes- 
thetized with 37.5 mgm. per kgm. sodium pentobarbital given intraperitoneaUy. 
All experiments were begun in the morning using rats which had been allowed 
constant access to Purina dog chow and water, or which had been segregated 
at the appropriate time into cages supplied with water but without food. The 
anesthetized rats were cooled by placing them on a coil of copper tubing through 
which water at about 7°C. was circulated. Cooling Avas continued at the rate 
of approximatel 3 ’' 5°C. per hour until respiration ceased. Details of the cooling 
procedure have been given by Crismon (4). 

In some animals samples of liver tissue Avere taken before induction of hypo- 
thermia and again AAithin five minutes after the last respiratory movement at 
the teiTnination of cooling. In other animals only terminal liver samples Avere 
taken. The procedure for obtaining the initial liver samples was as folloAvs; 

A midline incision was made extending about 2 cm. posteriorly from the xiphoid process. 
The left lateral lobe of the liver was then Avithdrawn AA’ith gentle traction and placed upon 
a linoleum block inserted under the margin. A wedge-shaped piece of liver, approximately 
1 cm. on each side, was removed by means of two strokes of a sharp razor blade. The area 
from which the sample was taken was painted AA'ith the plasma-cell extract mixture de- 
scribed by Sano (5) or fibrin foam saturated udth thrombin solution was applied. The cut 

1 Supported by grants from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation and the Research 
- Fund of the Stanford University School of Medicine. 
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edges of the liver were held firmly together for 1 to 2 minutes. The skin incision was closed 
with clips. Examination was always made at the conclusion of the experiment to ascertain 
whether or not bleeding had occurred. No evidence of hemorrhage was found in any of 
the animals. 

A 100 to 200 mgm. sample of liver was weighed rapidly on a micro-torsion 
balance and introduced into a centrifuge tube containing hot KOH. Glycogen 
was determined in this sample bj-^ the method of Good, Kramer and Somogj'i 
(6) with the use of H2SO4 instead of HCl (7) . Glycogen is expressed in terms of 
total reducing substance determined as glucose by the method of Folin (8). 
The remainder of the liver sample was ti'ansferred to a cold moist chamber (9) 
for the preparation of tissue slices for determination of 0X3'gen consumption. 
The technique was that previously described (10). The rates of oxj'gen con- 
sumption are expressed as pi. O2 consumed at 37.7°C. per mgm. glycogen-free 
dry tissue. Approximately five minutes elapsed between removal of the liver 
sample and the beginning of thermo-equilibration of the slices. 

Blood glucose was determined b3' the method of Folin (8) on 0.1 ml, of arterial 
blood deproteinized with H2S04-Na2W04. One-half milUliter of protein-free fil- 
trate was used with one-fourth the usual amount of reagents and the color in- 
tensity determined with a Klett-Summerson colorimeter after dilution to 6.25 ml. 

Results discussion. Oxygm consumplmi of liver slices. The circula- 
tory failure in acute hypothermia, culminating in death, is characterized by 
a phase of regional asphyxia when the rectal temperature falls below 19°C. 
Impaired ventricular contraction, atrio-vcntricular block and respiratory failure 
occurring below this temperature are all signs of such regional asph3Lxia (4). 
Hepatic changes following anoxia resulting from hemorrhage (11, 12) or exposure 
to reduced atmospheric pressure (13) have been shown to result in a decreased 
Qo, of excised liver. It was considered advisable to investigate the ox3'gen 
consumption of liver at the conclusion of cooling in order to ascertain whether 
possible anoxic changes would also result in a decreased Qq, of liver from animals 
during the tenninal phase of hypothermia. 

For fed animals, in which liver glycogen is markedly influenced b3'- cooling, 
it is important that comparisons be made using Qo, expressed on a glycogen- 
free basis {QofjP) (10). 

Table 1 shows the Qq, of liver samples removed at the time of the last observed 
respiratory movements, as ^vell as the temperature at which this occurred, 
for the following groups of animals; 

A. Control animals allowed access to food. Liver samples taken after 
decapitation without anesthesia or cooling. 

B. Control animals fasted 24 hours. Liver samples taken after decapitation 
without anesthesia cr cooling. 

C. Cooled animals allowed access to food until the beginning of cooling. 

D. Cooled animals fasted 24 hours preceding cooling. 

E. Cooled animals given CaCL intramuscularly during cooling. 

F. Cooled animals given 3 ml. 50 per cent glucose by stomach tube during 
cooling. 
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Cx. Cooled animals allowed access to food before cooling and given adrenal 
cortical hormone. Of the 5 animals one received 1 ml. ACH immediately be- 
fore cooling, the second received 1 ml. ACH before cooling and 1 ml. on the 
preceding day, the third received 1 ml. ACH before cooling and 1 ml. on each 
of the two preceding days, etc. 

H. Cooled animals fasted before cooling and given ACH as in group G. 
The fasting periods were 24, 48, 72, 96 and 120 hours. 

I. Cooled animals adrenalectomized one week before cooling and maintained 
on NaCl. 


TABLE 1 

Oxygen consumption of rat liver slices from control animals and from animals at the termination 
of cooling with and without various forms of treatment 


GROUP 

-vumiER or 

1 animals 

MEAN 

TERMINAL 

TEMP.* 

. UE.\N’ QqGF\ 

S.E. 

r{ 

Uncooled controls 



“C. 




A Fed 

41 


9.11 

0.14 


B Fasted 24 hrs. 

6 


S.S2 

0.20 

<0.1 

Cooled animals 

C Fed 

10 

14.4 

1 S.69 

' 0.22 

0.2 

D Fasted 24 hrs. 

G 

9.6 

9.84 


<0.7 

E CaCls intramusc. 

3 

9.8 

9.11 


0.9 

F Glucose 

0 

9.7 

9.44 

0.16 

0.3 

G Fed -f ACH 

5 

10.4 

9.84 

0.26 

<0.05 

H Fasted + ACH 

5 

13.4 

10.29 

0.30 

<0.001 

I Adrenalectomized 

5 

16.7 

S.86 

0.21 

0.4 

J Adrenalect. -i- ACH 

4 

11.9 

8,48 

0.06 

<0.05 


* Mean rectal temperature at which respiration ceased. 

t Mean Qot expressed on a glycogen-free basis. 

J Probability that the mean in question could have come from the population from 
which the mean of group A (uncooled, fed controls) was obtained. 

J. Cooled animals adrenalectomized one week before cooling, maintained 
on NaCl, and given 2 ml. ACH before cooling. 

The animals in groups E to J are included in this series so that the oxygen 
consumption of liver slices from them may be compared with control animals. 
The details of the procedures used and the effect of these procedures on the course 
of hypothermia will be considered in a subsequent paper. 

In order to assess the influence of cooling upon the oxygen uptake of the liver 
the Qo: of the liver from animals of group A (uncooled, fed controls) was com- 
pared -with the Q 02 of the liver from animals of other groups using the “t” test 
of Fisher (14). The values for P listed in table 1 indicate the probability that 
the difference in Qo, between a given group and group A would occur through 
errors in random sampling. It is clear from the table that in no instance was 
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the Qoj 'Of the liver significautly impaired by hj'pothermia. In some cases, par- 
ticularly those groups receiving ACH, the Qot '"’as increased above that of the 
controls. 


TABLE 2 

Rate of oxygen consumption and glycogen content of the liver and blood glucose of rats before and 

at tcrminalioi of aeuie hypothermia 


AKIM NO. j 

! 

HF.CTAL TEMP, j 

TIME ! 

1 

LIVER 

WATER 

uvr.R 

CLYCOGIIK 

iivr.R Qq. 

tn’ER Oq.CF 

BLOOD 

GLUCOSE 

Fed nnim.nls 


•c. j 


Vo 

! 

! 

! 

msm. Vc 

1 

36.0 1 

23 


5.04 

S.15 

9.76 

158 


14.5 

305 

71.6 

0.33 

S.SO 

1 

S.SO 

13S 

2 

36.5 i 

20 

1 

1.79 

7.50 

7.9S 

144 


15.4 j 

225 ! 

72.4 

0.22 

9.74 

9.7S ! 

SS 

3 

1 

35.5 

1 

20 


4 . 0 s 

C.9S 

S.04 

114 


14.0 

355 

70.5 

1.45 

S.7G 

9.20 

200 

4 

36.0 ' 

40 


3.93 

6.70 

7.6S 

146 


13.5 

285 

69.8 

0.37 

6.80 

6.88 

160 

5 

35.0 

1 06 


3.92 

S.22 

9.41 

126 


14.0 

I 217 

71. G 

1.49 

S.77 

9.23 

250 


Animals fasted 24 hours 


0 

33.0 j 

42 i 



5.10 1 

5.11 ! 

70 


9.5 1 

492 i 

1 

71.3 


9.21 1 

' 

9.21 

61 

7 ! 

38.0 i 

42 


0.17 

7.13 i 

7.17 i 

97 

1 

1 

10.0 

374 

71.6 

0.03 

9.35 

9.35 

52 


37.7 

16 


0.04 

9.65 

9.66 

117 


9.4 

342 

70.2 J 

0.02 

10.62 j 

10.62 1 

68 


Animal fasted 48 hours 


9 

37.5 

65 


0.36 

1 7. 58 

warn 

j 100 


12.4 j 

414 

69.1 

0.03 

8.11 


85 

1 


* Time in minutes from administration of anesthetic. 

Q 02 = Qoj on dry weight basis without correction for glycogen. 
Qq.GF = Qo. of a glycogen-free dry weight basis (10). 


The oxygen consumption of liver slices removed before cooling and at the 
termination of cooling of the same animal is given in table 2. The mean initial 
QoGF for the liver of the fed animals is 8.55 and the final 8.77. This difference 
is not significant (P = 0.9). If the fasted animals are considered as a group 
the mean initial Qofil is 1 .40 and the final 9.32. This difference is statistically 
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significant (P — 0.02). In table 1 the of liver from fasted, uncooled rats 
ivas 8.82, a value considerably higher than that found when the liver sample 
was obtained b 3 " biopsj". It appears probable that excessive trauma, resulting 
from slicing the veiy small initial sample, resulted in sufficient cell damage to 
reduce the Qq, of the initial samples in both the fed and fasted animals given 
in table 2. 

The data given in tables 1 and 2 indicate no tendencj’^ toward a decrease in 
liver oxj^gen consumption following cooling as might be expected to result if an 
important degree of asphjoda occurred during hypothermia. During the course 
of this studj’’ 5 animals were observed in which asph 3 'xia probably occurred. 
The Qq. of liver samples from these animals is given in table 3. In all instances 
the Qoj markedl 3 ^ lower than that from cooled animals in which the course 

TABLE 3 


Oxygen consumption and glycogen content of liver from hypothermic rats in which asphyxia 

probably occurred 


ANIMAL 

NCMBER 

FINAL 

RECTAL 

TEMP. 

FINAL 

LIVER 

GLYCOGEN 

FINAL 

LIVER 

0O,GF 

REMARKS 

A-3S 

! 

'C. 

24.1 

% 

0.16 

3.02 

Inadequate artificial respiration 134 min. during 
rewarming from 16°C. 

A-42 

20.3 

1.09 

6.53 

Ether. Bapidlj' cooled 

A-43 

25.0 

0.06 

6.19 

Ether. Rapidlj' cooled 

A-45 

14.5 

0.25 

5.34 

Lanatoside-C. Sample from recently infarcted 
area 

A-51 

14.6 

2.2S 

6.22 

Lanatoside-C. Sampled 26 min. after cessation 
of respiration 


of lypothermia was uneA^’entful (table 1 , group C) . It is thus clear that reduction 
in Qqj of liver may occur during asph 3 ^xia in lypothermic animals as well as in 
animals at normal body temperature (11, 12, 13). 

It seems possible that striking reduction in rate of local gas exchanges may 
occur in lypothermic animals although the demonstration of consequences of 
hepatic asph 3 rxia under these conditions is lacking. Since details of lii'^er 
metabolism during h 3 'pothermia and during the subsequent period of measure- 
ment of Qoz at 37.7°C. are not known, the observation of normal to high Qo, 
permits no definite conclusions regarding rates of gas exchange in the cold. In 
\dew of the decrease in rate of oxygen consumption of liver at low temperatures 
771 vitro (10) a moderate decrease in absolute rate of gas exchange in the h 3 '’po- 
thermic animals would not be expected to produce functional changes. Func- 
tional changes, as indicated b 3 '’ decreased Qq, of excised liver, v ould be expected 
to occur onl}’ under conditions in which the metabolic demands of the tissue 
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exceeded the supply of oxygen. If asphj-xia be defined in terms of gas exchange, 
no conclusion may be drawn; if, however, damage from decreased rate of gas 
exchange be taken as the criterion, then it must be concluded that asphyxia 
did not occur. In this distinction lies a metabolic demonstration of a protective 
action of cold. 

Blood glucose and liver glycogen. The blood glucose concentration was deter- 
mined in samples of tail blood taken from animals before induction of anesthesia 
and in 4 to 6 additional samples of carotid artery blood from each animal during 
the course of cooling. In table 2 are given only the pre-cooling and terminal 
blood glucose concentrations. The intervening concentrations of blood glucose 
indicated that the final level w'as attained as the result of a progressive rise or 
fall from the initial level; marked fluctuations in blood glucose did not occur. 

In table 2 are also given the initial and final concentrations of liver gtycogen for 
the animals in which blood glucose was determined. Further information con- 
cerning the effect of hypothermia on the liver glycogen concentration may be 
derived from a comparison of the liver glycogen in fed and fasted uncooled 


TABLE 4 

Effect of hypothermia on liver glycogen concentration 


GHOXIP 

TUEATlfENT | 

ANTliALS 

[ LIVEK. 

I GtYCOCEN 

S.E. UEAK 

A 

1 

1 

Uncooled, fed 

24 

-0 

! 4.10 


C 

Cooled, fed 

14 

0.83 


B 

Uncooled, fasted 24 hrs. 

6 

0.08 

■■■ 

D 

Cooled, fasted 24 hrs. 

4 

0.02 

1 

■i 


animals with that in cooled animals of similar nutritional status (table 4). In 
the fed animals, in w'hich the liver glycogen level is initially high, reduction of 
body temperature to 14r-16°C. (the point of respiratory arrest) results in the loss 
of approximately 80 per cent of the liver glycogen, or about 3.7 grams glycogen 
per 100 grams of liver. In animals with liver glycogen greatly depleted by fast- 
ing, cooling until cessation of respiration (9-10°C.) results in about the same per- 
centage loss of glycogen (75 per cent), but the absolute loss is only about O.OG 
gram per 100 grams of liver. 

It has been known for many years that a rapid depletion of liver glycogen 
occurs during hypothermia (15, 16, 17, 18, 19) . The data reported here become 
more informative in regard to carbohydrate metabolism during hypothermia 
if they are considered together with coincidental changes in blood sugar. It may 
be seen from table 2 that in the fasted animals and in 3 of the 5 fed animals the 
blood glucose either declined during cooling or remained relatively constant. 
Two of the fed animals, however, showed marked rises in blood glucose during 
coolmg. In both of these animals (nos. 3 and 5, table 2) the liver contained 
considerable glycogen at the time of death. The periods of rapid rise in blood 
glucose concentration in animals 3 and 5 coincided in time with the periods of 
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most rapid reduction in body temperature. Rat 3 was cooled at the rate of 
0.196°C. per minute for 35 minutes, during which the blood glucose increased 
from 112 to 195 mgm. per cent. Rat 5 was cooled at the rate of 0.208°C. per 
minute for 94 minutes, during which the blood glucose increased from 126 to 
189 mgm. per cent. These rapid rates of cooling were not attained in the other 
animals studied. The mechanisms governing the direction of change in blood 
glucose during hypothermia are discussed below. 

Discussion. In 1855 Claude Bernard (15) reported hyperglycemia and gty- 
cosuria in animals cooled to a body temperature of about 20°C. by immersion 
in ice water. Since that time others have also reported that hypergtycemia 
occurs during hypothermia (17, 18, 20, 21, 22). Recently Alexander (3) com- 
mented upon the finding of hyperglycemia in one patient rescued from the sea 
during the war. Data presented by Holzlohner, Rascher and Finke (23) on 
human subjects at Dachau show that the blood sugar rises as body temperature 
is reduced. In five experiments the mean blood glucose rose from 87 to 178 
mgm. per cent during reduction in body temperature from 37° to 26.6°C., and 
then fell again during rewarming. 

Hypoglycemia has been reported by some workers in experiments in which 
the animals were cooled slowly and for prolonged periods (22, 16, 18) . Smith and 
Fay (1) reported low blood sugar in man during prolonged general cooling. 
Silvette and Britton (24) found hypoglycemia to occur in cats wetted and e.xposed 
to cold. More recently Hartman and Broumell (25) studied the response of 
adrenalectomized and normal cats to dulling and found essentially the same 
responses of blood sugar in both groups. There was usually a preliminary rise, 
followed by a fall to levels which were above those producing hypoglycemic 
convulsions. 

The rapid, and in some cases practically complete, utilization of liver glycogen 
wliich was observed following acute hypothermia was to be expected. The 
method used for obtaining liver samples, however, made it possible to derive 
this information from initial and terminal determinations in one animal rather 
than reljdng entirely upon inter-animal comparisons. The use of barbiturate 
anesthesia has been reported to depress glycogen formation in the liver (26). 
In the experiments reported here this difficulty has been circumvented partially 
b}’^ allowing the animals to recover from the anesthetic to a considerable degi’ee 
before beginning cooling (4). 

During the initial phase of hj'^pothermia oxj'gen consumption of the intact 
animal is greatly increased (22, 27). In man metabolic rates as high as 3.59 
times the BMR have been reported during general hypothermia (19). The 
high metabolic rate is a result of intense shivering and increased muscle tonus 
during this period. Blood lactic acid is increased (22, 17) and nauscle gljfcogen 
is depleted (18). During this period rapid glycogenotysis must occur also in 
the liver. The blood sugar level under such conditions is chiefly the resultant 
of utilization and glycogenolysis; the role of glj'coneogenesis during hypothermia 
is uncertain. Provided the animal’s stores of carboh 3 ’’drate are sufficient, h 3 '^pei- 
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glyccmia may occur. Witti further reduction in body temperature shivering 
ceases, skeletal muscle tonus is reduced and the rate of glucose utilization is 
greatty diminished. Hyperglycemia occurring during the early stages of hypo- 
thermia is thus maintained during the later stages. If the initial level of liver 
glycogen is low, as in fasted animals, hyperglycemia fails to occur during the 
early stages of hypothermia, and progressive fall in blood sugar is found through- 
out the period of cooling. 

The most striking observation made during this investigation ^Yas the improved 
survival in hypothermia of fasted animals. Rats starved for 24 hours continued 
to breathe spontaneously until the rectal temperature reached 5.8° to 9.8°C., 
■while those which were fed stopped breathing at 13.3° to 16.4°C. This influence 
of fasting on the course of hypothermia has been studied more completely and is 
to be reported in a separate communication. 

SUMMARY 

1. Adult albino rats, lightl}’^ anesthetized with sodium pentobarbital, were 
cooled until respiration ceased. Liver samples for the determination of glycogen 
content and oxygen consumption were taken before cooling and again at termina- 
tion. Blood glucose was determined during the course of cooling. 

2. Tlie oxygen consumption of liver, expressed on a glycogen-free basis, was 
not significantly decreased as the result of cooling or of asphjuda except in 5 
animals in which asphyxia was considered probably to have occurj'cd. 

3. Liver glycogen was rapidly utilized during the period of hypothermia. 
In animals provided with ample stores of carbohydrate at the initiation of cooling, 
blood glucose increased during the early phases of hypothermia and remained 
elevated. In fasted animals and in slowly-cooled fed animals the blood glucose 
was maintained or fell during the course of cooling. 

4. Animals fasted 24 hours could be cooled to a mean rectal temperature of 
9.6°C. before respiration ceased, while those permitted previous access to food 
could be cooled only to 14.3°C. before respiratory arrest occurred. 
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A serurn or plasma globulin concentration above the normal level is invariablj’’ 
observed in rats in hypothyroidism induced by hypophysectoray , thyroidectomy, 
and after the feeding of antithyroid drags (1-4) . Electrophoretic analysis of the 
serum substantiated the results obtained by the salt fractionation methods (4-6) 
and revealed that the a globulin component is present after removal of the thyroid 
or hjTJOphysis but is rarely present in normal rat serum (4-5). Plasma albumin 
changes in the hypothjuoid state, however, appear to be a reflection, primarily, 
of the nutritional state of the animal. The subnoimal plasma albumin concen- 
trations observed in rats fed tliiourea (0.5 per cent) were found to be due to re- 
duced food intake (7) and tills may be the cause, in part at least, for the low 
albumin levels in hypothyroid patients (8). Recently, Moore, Levin and Smelser 
(4) reported a significant rise in scram albumin after thiouracil feeding, a finding 
we have not observed with thiourea. Therefore, our current study is, in part, an 
investigation of the plasma protein levels in rats fed thiouracil. 

Since the liver is considered to be a source of plasma albumin, experimental 
conditions that influence plasma protein concentrations might also influence liver 
protein concentrations. In this regard, it was of interest first of all to re-examine 
liver weights from rats fed antithyroid drugs since a reduction in food intake will 
tend to decrease liver weight due, in part at least, to a loss in protein (9-10). 
Despite the reduction in food intake caused by the inclusion of tlriourea in the 
diet, liver weight was found to be greater in the hypothyroid rats although the 
significance was border hne (3, 11). On the other hand, hlay, hloselej’’ and 
Forbes (12) did find a significant increase in liver weight in rats fed thiourea for a 
more extended time period. Leblond and Hoff (13) also have commented on the 
fact that liver atrophy due to thyroidectomy is not observed in a thiouracil 
induced hypothyroid state. In this report it is shown that a relative increase in 
fiver weight and protein content over that of pair fed control rats does occur in 
rats fed thiouracil for 20-25 days. 

Materials and methods. Male rats of the Long-Evans strain, ranging from 
135-150 days in age were used. The animals were kept in pairs in metabolism 
cages for measurement of daily food intake. The stock diet of Purina calf meal 
supplemented with 10 per cent meat scrap (containing 55 per cent protein) was 
available for ad libitum feeding when the diet contained thiouracil.^ The drug 

1 This investigation was done under contract with the Office of Naval Research, Navy 
Department. 

= Thiouracil (Deravet) was generously supplied by Dr. Mark Welsh of Lederle Labora- 
tories, Pearl River, New York, 
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was fed as one-half of one per cent of the^ diet and since this caused a voluntas 
reduction in food intake the control animals on stock diet were pair fed. The 
diet was supplemented by a mixture- of I Mazola and f cod liver oil on bread 
twice weekly and by fresh carrots once each week. 

Thiouracil was fed for periods of 20-25 days at which time the rats were 
lightly anesthetized with ether and bled from the heart. The methods used for 
determining hematocrit, non-protein nitrogen, total plasma protein, albumin and 
globulin were the same as those reported previously (3). Each rat v'as autopsied 
and the fresh weight of the pituitary, adrenals, thyroids, kidneys and liver was 
recorded. The liver was dried to constant weight at 95°C to determine water 
content and was then ground to uniform consistency and analyzed for total 
nitrogen. Nitrogen values were converted to protein by use of the factor 6.25. 

Results and discussion. The addition of thiouracil to the diet had a tend- 
ency to reduce food intake rather markedly for the first few days onty. Total 

TABLE 1 


Influence of thiouracil (0.5%) on body weight and plasma protein levels of rats 


NO. OF 
RATS 

TREATMENT 

BODY 

^T:iGnT 

START- 

END 

nEMATOCRIT 

1 

NON-PROTEIN 

NITROGEN 

TOTAL PROTEIN 

ALBUMIN 

GLOBULIN 

14 , 
14 1 

thiouracil 
normal 
(pair fed) 

pram 

336-326 

336-315 

per cent 

44.4 ± 0.5* 
I4S.7 ± 0.6 






N(N - !)■ 



food consumption per rat during the first 20 days ranged between 271 and 355 
grams although only two rats ate more than 300 grams. Tlie food consumption 
represents a subnormal amount when compared with ad libitum fed rats as they 
eat 330 grams or more. The reduction in food intake was indicated by the aver- 
age 10 gram loss in body weight (table 1). tSince pair fed rats lost an average 21 
grams during the same period it would appear that food intake is the causative 
factor for body weight loss. The effect of thiouracil (0.5 per cent) on body weight 
is much less severe than that observed when thiourea is fed at the same level and 
differs from thiourea which seemed to accentuate the loss in bod}' weight beyond 
that caused by a voluntar}’" reduction in food intake (11)- 

Thiouracil (0.5 per cent) induced changes in the plasma protein concentrations 
which simulated the results obtained by feeding thiourea at the same level. Total 
plasma protein, plasma globulin concentrations and non-protein nitrogen were 
elevated significantly b}’^ thiouracil whereas the plasma albumin concentration, 
was unaltered in comparison with pair fed controls (table 1). 

It should be noted that a decrease in hematocrit was recorded and if a cori'ec- 
tion for this decrease was permissible then the plasma albumin levels would be 
significantly greater than in pair fed controls. Actuall}’', the plasma albumin 
concentrations were somewhat below those obtained when rats are fed the stock 
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diet ad libitum (3) and a correction for hematocrit decrease would not fully com- 
pensate for the change. Therefore, rve have not observed the above normal 
albumin levels (concomitant with increased levels of globulin) recorded by 
Moore, Levin and Smelser (4) with 0.'2 per cent thiouracil feeding. 

With the exception of the anticipated increase in thyroid weight, thiouracil 
did not significantly influence the weight of the pituitary, adrenals or kidneys as 
compared with pair fed controls when the data are considered either as actual 
weight or as grams/100 grams body weight (tabic 2). Similar results were ob- 
tained noth thiourea (3). Liver weight, however, was significantly greater in 
thiouracil fed rats (table 2) . The increase in liver weight has been noted previ- 
ously by Leblond and Hoff (13) by using thiouracil and by Ma 3 % Moseley and 
Forbes (12) by using thiourea. 


TABLE 2 


Influence of Ihioiiracil on organ weights of rats 


TRC.\T.VfEKT 

IKO. OF RATS) 

AVE. ORGAK WEIGHT MCH, 

A\ E. ORGAN' WElCnr 5fCM. PER 
too CRAM nODY WEIGHT 

Normal (14) 

Thiouracil (14) 

Normal (14) 

Thiouracil (14) 

Pituitary 

9.G ± 0.9 

11.3 ± i.r 

2.9 ± 0.2 

3.4 ±0.3 

Adrenal 

31.7 ±2.1 

27.5 ± 2.5 

0.9 ±0.8 

8.1 ±0.8 

Thyroid 

23.6 ±2.2 

44.7 ± 2 1 

7.4 ± 0.8 

12.7 ± 0.7 

Kidney 

29DO.O ± 191 

2007.0 ± 1S2 

93C.O ± 71 

803.0 ± 69 

Liver 

10749.0 ± 304 

13545.0 ± 3S0 

3347.0 ± 95 

4165.0 ± 118 


y x(N - 1) 


Since total plasma protein is increased by antithyroid drugs, it was deemed of 
interest to determine whether liver protein was influenced bj' thiouracil. A series 
of adult male rats were fed 0.5 per cent thiouracil for 20 days by including the 
drug in the diet and plasma and liver proteins were compared with pair fed con- 
trols. The effect of the antithju-oid drug on body weight, hematocrit, NPN, 
and the plasma protein concentrations was a virtual duplication of our first series 
(tables 1 and 3). Liver weight was increased, being 15189 ± 976 mgm. after 
thiouracil and 10904 ± 576 ragm. in the controls. Approximate^ 70 per cent of 
the liver weight in both groups was due to water (table 3) so it is apparent that 
liver weight differences were not caused by this organ component. It was found, 
however, that liver protein in grams/100 grams body weight was significantlj'- 
more abundant in rats fed thiouracil than in their respective controls (table 3). 
The actual percentage of protein comprising the diy weight of the liver was not 
changed significant!}’', being 66.9 ±1.2 per cent in thiouracil fed rats and 69.9 ± 
1 .7 per cent in control rats. Therefore, despite a decrease in body rveight due no 
doubt to a reduced food intake, liver weight was maintained or increased and the 
percentage protein did not change resulting in an increased amount of liver pro- 
tein in the body per unit of weight. 

May and co-workers (1-2) found liver glycogen markedly increased after thi- 
ourea administration but neutral fat and cholesterol were unchanged. They feel 
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that the increase in liver glycogen may contribute to the liver weight increase 
and our data show that it is not water accumulation or a protein loss. 

The profound effect of the antith 3 'roid drugs on the liver warrants the mention 
of other investigations in which a relationship between thiouracil and the liver 
seems apparent. For example, Gy orgy and Goldblatt (14) found that thioura- 
cil has a preventative action against the production of cirrhosis of the liver by 
dietary means and recently, Cantarow et al. (15) reported that induction of 
hepatic lesions by 2-acetaminoflurene was markedly influenced by thiouracil 
in that the antitltyroid drug exerted a protective action. Further investigation 
is necessary to provide a more fertile field for speculation. 


TABLE 3 

Plasma and liver protein concentrations in rats fed thiouracil 


(■* u: 
ss o 
o 5*: 

KATS TREATMENT t- u 5 

9^5 


PtASMA PROTEINS 


Total protein Albumin I Globulin 


grams/lOO cc. 

7 thiouracil —8 6.68 ±0.12* 
7 normal —18 5.75 ±0.08 
(pair fed) 


- ,i/ 

y N(N - 1) 




grams, 

.3 0.888 
.6 0.719 (0.6 


SUMMARY 


A rise in plasma globulin concentoation, in total plasma protein and in non- 
protein nitrogen occurred in male rats fed a half of one per cent thiouracil for 
20 to 25 days. Plasma albumin concentrations simulated those of pair fed 
controls. The hematocrit was decreased. 

Despite a slight decrease in bodj’’ weight resulting from a voluntary reduction 
in food intake, the livers from thiouracil fed rats were heavier than those from 
controls. Since the percentage water and protein remained unchanged, this 
resulted in an increase in liver protein in the body per unit of weight. 

The Aveight of the pituitaiy, adrenals and kidneys Avas not significantly altered. 
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The studies of decreased barometric pressure made by Paul Bert (1) during 
the latter half of the nineteenth centurj^ may properly be considered as the be- 
ginning of modem knowledge of, and interest in, the effects of oxygen lack upon 
the human body. During the same period the rapid development of mountain- 
eering as a sport produced a new occupational disease — altitude sickness, or 
seroche as it was called in the Andes. At the turn of the last century Mosso (2) 
was defending acapnia as the cause of mountain sickness, against Haldane and 
Priestley (3), who regarded acapnia as the result rather than the cause of the 
illness. About this time it was observed that residents at high altitude experi- 
enced none of the unpleasant symptoms developed by visitors recently arrived, 
and a process of acclimatization to high altitude was postulated. 

In the famous controversy which raged for more than a quarter of. a century, 
stimulating two scientific mountain expeditions and innumerable laboratory 
studies, Haldane and Priestley (3) contended that acclimatization was due, in 
part at least, to active oxj^gen secretion from alveolus to blood, whereas Barcroft 
(4) maintained that oxygen secretion never occurred, and argued that acclimati- 
zation consisted of a series of respiratory and circulatory changes. Our modem 
knowledge indicates that Barcroft’s concept, fully discussed by him in 1934 (5) 
and recently summarized by Van Liere (6) is correct. The Pike’s Peak expedi- 
tion of 1913 (7) which remained for five weeks at 14,100 feet, demonstrated a fall 
in the “alkaline reserve” of the blood, as pi’eviouslj' suspected by Galleotti (8), 
and confirmed the earlier observations by Viault (9) of the increase in circulating 
red blood cells. The Pike’s Peak investigators mistakenly believed that they 
had proven the occurrence of oxygen secretion by the lung. A thorough analysis 
of the process of acclimatization was made by the 1922 expedition to Pern (10). 
Barcroft, the leader of this expedition, considered the three major factors to be: 
increased pulmonarj'- ventilation, polycythemia and a shift to the left of the 
oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve. The International High Altitude Expedition 
of 1936 greatly expanded the original studies and added detailed analyses of 
electrolyte balance, blood pH, and the characteristics of hemoglobin (11, 12). 
Most of these mountain studies were carried out between 13,000 and 18,000 feet. 

In the meantime mountaineers, climbing solely for sport and unable to perform 

* The opinions and assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and 
are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval service at large. 

* Present- address; The Exeter Clinic, Exeter, N. H. 

* Present adress: Chest Service, Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
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complex measurements, ascended to 28,000 feet on Mt. Everest in 1924 (14) and 
on numerous occasions spent weeks above 22,000 feet (13, 15). Their contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of acclimatization may be summarized as follows: a grad- 
ual ascent is necessary to pi'oyide complete acclimatization; secondly, at extreme 
altitudes, deterioration may be as rapid as is acclimatization (although cold, 
fatigub, and inadequate food and shelter influence this effect) ; thirdly, acclima- 
tized man can perform heavy work as high as 25,000 feet, an altitude which 
rapidly causes unconsciousness in unacclimatized man; and finally, additional 
oxygen does not fullj’’ restore the acclimatized man to his sea level condition (14). 

All of these high altitude expeditions had one common defect: the subjects 
were also the observers, and since oxygen lack notoriously dulls cerebral function, 
their observations of their own and their companions’ condition were open to 
question. Ideally, only the subjects should be exposed to oxygen lack, while the 
observers should be unaffected, a condition attainable only by use of a low pres- 
sure altitude chamber. Brief studies of this type were made by Hasselbalch and- 
Lindhard (16), Haldane et al. (17) and Barcroft (5), but their work was neces- 
sarily limited in time and scope. Only the extensive development of altitude 
chambers and the availability of trained personnel attendant upon the altitude 
training programs of the last war, made possible the prolonged study of acclima- 
tization which is reported here. 

In the course of this study a wide variety of data were collected. The present 
report, however, deals only with those data required for an analysis of the 0 X 3 'gen 
transport system and some closelj’’ related adaptations. 

Experimental design. From a number of volunteers were selected four 
subjects found to be physicallj’’ sound and ps 3 'chologicall 3 ’’ stable. 

McNult: Age 27, height 175 cm., weight 69 kgm., surface area 1.82 sq. m. College 
graduate (physiology), excellent and well trained athlete, non-smoker. 

Morris: Age 19, height 180 cm., weight 69 kgm., surface area 1.86 sq. m. High school 
graduate, moderate athlete, smokes one package cigarettes daily. 

Hertel: Age 23, height 174 cm., weight 66 kgm., surface area 1.79 sq. m. High school 
graduate, moderate athlete, smokes one package cigarettes daily. tt- ,, 

Wilkins: Age 20, height 171 cm., weight 62 kgm., surface area,1.72 sq. m. High school 
graduate, moderate athlete, smokes one package cigarettes daib’'. 

A rectangular altitude chamber measuring 10 by 12 by 7 feet was fitted with 
conveniences necessaiy to make living conditions as comfortable as possible. 
By means of a communicating lock, in vdiich pressure could be equalized with 
either the main chamber or the outside, observers wearing oxygen equipment 
could enter the chamber at will without themselves experiencing anoxia. The 
pressure witliin the chamber was accurately controlled by manually operated 
valves, adjustment of which permitted continuous ventilation of the chamber at 
a rate of 20-30 cubic feet per minute. A Pauling (18) oxygen anatyzer mstalled 
vuthin the chamber, was read several times each day and checked at least once 
daily by analysis of a sample of the chamber air by the Haldane technic. The 
pressure was carefully determined by a mercui^'’ barometer w c agree a 
precise^'' with two prcAfiousb'^ calibrated aircraft altimeters, an at no une i 
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the analysis of chamber air show significant accumulation either of additional 
oxygen or of carbon dioxide. 

After an initial three day observation period at sea level, the chamber pressure 
was reduced to simulate an ascent of 2000 feet per day up to 8000 feet, of 1000 
feet per day to 15,000 feet, and of 500 feet per day thereafter (fig. 1). Up to 
15,000 feet the daity ascents were made in the course of a few minutes; above this 
altitude the pressure was reduced over a two hour period during the evening. 
The subjects were usually told of the altitude, and all plans and results were 
freely discussed irith them. Temperature was Regulated between 65° and 75°F 



An obseiwer was continuously on duty at a window to keep detailed notes of 
the subjects’ condition. A complete kitchen under the direction of a trained 
dietitian was established to provide the subjects with the best available food, and 
they were permitted to choose their menus. A bicycle ergometer was available 
within the chamber and McNutt exercised regularly; the others worked only 
sporadically. 

Every effort was made to provide the subjects with comfortable living condi- 
tions, appetizing meals,, and moderate exercise, in a controlled environment of 
which the chief variable was the barometric pressure. They were obviously far 
better provided for than are mountaineers at comparable altitudes. Jn addition 
all of the studies and observations were made bj^ trained observers who were 
themselves unaffected by anoxia. This experimental design is obviously un- 
attainable on mountain expeditions. 

Each morning before the subjects arose an observer measured each man’s 
resting pulse and blood pressure and collected a sample of alveolar air by the 
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Haldane-Priestle}" method; each man ivas then weighed. At eight-thirty, ap- 
projdmately one hour after breakfast, the resting arterial blood and respiratory 
studies described below were begun, followed shortly afterwards by the same 
studies during standard work. These studies were made on one subject each 
day. Either x-rays, or pS 3 ’-chological tests were then made on all subjects, and 
before the noon meal an hour was made available for exercise and recreation. A 
short rest followed the meal, and the remainder of the afternoon was devoted to 
electrocardiographic work and measurement of pulse rate before, during, and 
after standard e.xercise on a twenty-inch step. Baths were given before supper 
which was usually followed by movies and a visit by a medical officer. Hand- 
work, cards, books, and a radio supplemented their recreational facilities, and 
thanks to the whole-hearted cooperation of the entire team, the four volunteers 
remained in good health and spirits throughout the thirty-five day study. 

Methods. The analj'^sis of o.X3’-gen transfer from inspired air to tissue capil- 
laries was based upon samples of arterial blood and expired air whicli were col- 
lected in the following manner. An indivelling needle was inserted into the bra- 
chial arteiy under local anesthesia, and a mouthpiece and nose clip were adjusted. 
After the subject had rested quietly for 10 or 15 minutes, samples of blood and 
expired air were collected simultaneousl 3 '’ during a one minute period. Then, 
vuth the arterial needle still in place, the subject mounted a stationary bicycle 
and pedalled at 69 revolutions per minute in time to a metronome. At sea level 
the work load was not measured, but at altitude the load was so adjusted that the 
work was 2530 foot lbs. per minute except at altitudes above 20,000 feet where 
the work was reduced to 1490 foot lbs. per minute. Samples of arterial blood 
and expired air were again collected after the subject had been exercising for 7 
minutes. In general, each man served as subject evei^-^ fifth day and the two 
blood samples totaled 35 ml. The studies caused the men onl 3 '' slight discomfort, 
and after their first one or two experiences as subject, the 3 " were not apprehensive 
about the procedures. 

Pulmonar 3 ’’ ventilation, i.e., the minute volume of expired air at body tempeia- 
ture and pressure and saturated with water vapor (BTPS), was calculated from 
the inspiratory minute volume as measured in a Tissot spirometer. This value, 
corrected to dr 3 '’ volume at standard sea level temperature and pressure (STPD), 
was used in the calculation of carbon dioxide output and oxygen intake. The 
expired air was collected at altitude in a Douglas bag and brought to sea level for 
analysis for CO 2 and O 2 in the Haldane apparatus. 

Arterial blood samples were drawn into iced syringes in which the dead space 
had been eliminated vfith heparin-fluoride solution. Carbon dioxide and oxy- 
gen pressures of the arterial blood were determined by the direct bubble method 
of Riley et al. (19). 

Effective alveolar gas pressures were calculated by the method of Riley et al. 
(20), in which the effective alveolar pC 02 is considered to equal arterial PCO 2 , and 
effective alveolar pOo = 


tracheal p02 X 


expired %N 2 
inspired %N 2 


arterial pC 02 

R.Q. 
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To determine the oxjdiemoglobin capacity 2 ml. of blood were exposed to 8 ml. 
of 85 per cent carbon monoxide in a 10 ml. syringe within 7 to 10 minutes after 
the blood was drawn. The syringe was then rotated for 3 minutes, the CO 
expelled, fresh CO introduced, and rotation continued for 3 minutes more. 
The gas was then completely expelled and the syringe sealed. This sample was 
then analyzed by the Scholander-Roughton technic (21) to obtain the CO capac- 
ity of the blood . The Oa and CO contents of the blood as drarni were determined 
by the combined method of Scholander and Houghton (21). The Oa capacity 
was then calculated from the CO capacity bj' subtracting the CO content (22) . 

When blood contains both Oa and CO it is necessary to take both gases into 
consideration if pressure-saturation points are to be compared to standard oxj’^- 
hemoglobin dissociation curves (22). Accordingly, total saturation 


(COHb) 4- (OaHb) 

(Hb) 4- (COHb) 4- (OaHb) 


X 100 


and 


total gas pressure (pOa 4- MpCO^), were calculated for each arterial blood sample. 
In these experiments, however, the CO content of the blood was uniformly so low 
that total saturation was but a fraction of 1 per cent higher than oxyhemoglobin 
saturation and total gas pressure was usuallj’^ but 1 mm. Hg higher than Oa pres- 
sure. Since these differences are of little significance the oxygen data alone nnll 
be used in the graphs and discussions appearing in this paper. 

The carbon dioxide content of arterial blood was determined on 0.5 ml. samples 
in the Van Slyke apparatus. The COa content of fully oxj’genated blood at a 
pCOa of 40 mm. Hg (T40), the COa content of the serum, and the pH of the serum 
were calculated by the graphic methods contained in the Syllabus of Methods of 
the Fatigue Laboratory (23) . For comparison the pH* was also determined with 
the glass electrode (22). 

On two occasions cardiac output determinations were made by the dye injec- 
tion method of Hamilton et al. (24), with modifications in the sampling technic. 

The hematocrit was determined using Wintrobe tubes. Readings were taken 
after centrifuging the blood for 25 minutes at approximately 3000 r.p.m. Blood 
sugar was determined by the modified Folin-Malmros method (23) . Plasma pro- 
teins were determined by the Kjeldahl method (25) and by the copper sulfate 
specific gravity method (23). The former values averaged about 0.4 gram per 
100 ml. higher than the latter and are considered the more accurate. The 
plasma was also analyzed for non-protein nitrogen, lactic acid, and chloride (23). 
All analyses on plasma were very generously performed for us by Mr. Frank 
Consoiazio at the Harvard Fatigue Laborato^ 3 ^ 

Results. The data are presented in tables 1-5 and in figure 2. 

Pulmonary ventilation (table 1). In all four subjects the ventilation increased 
as the altitude increased, though there were marked individual variations. 
McNutt and Wilkins, for example, show^ed relatively little increase in ventilation, 
whereas Hert.'! and, to a lesser extent, Morris, showed a considerable increase. 


^ M is the relative affimty of CO for hemoglobin as compared to the affinity of O 2 for 
hemoglobin. Its value is approximately 210. 
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The effectiveness of a large volume of pulmonarj' ventilation in sustaining arterial 
oxygenation during exposure to reduced oxygen pressures (26) is dramatically 


TABLE 1 


DATE 

raEs- 

SURE 

ALTI- 

TUDE 

(thou- 

sands 

or 

teet) 

PULSE RATE 

RESPIRATORY 

BATE 

PULMONARY 
VENTILATION 
(L./M1N. BTPS) 

COj OUTPUT 
(iiL./inN. 
STPD) 

0* INTAKE 
(ML./i!IN. 

STPD) 

RESPIRATORY 

QUOTIENT 


R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Er. 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

McNutt 

28 

SL 

74 

CO 

o 

r"< 

11 

21 

6 

22 







5 

9 

90 

99 

13 

15 

9 

25 

272 

981 

326 

1145 

.833 

.857 

10 

14 

91 

130 

14 

17 

10 

29 

257 

916 

332 

1088 

.774 

.842 

15 

17 

103 

126 

12 

16 

11 

32 

265 

867 

329 

1019 


.852 

19 

18.5 

108 

134 

15 

13 

14 

34 

284 

924 

351 

1047 


.883 

25 

21 

108 

125 

13 

9 

11 

35 

215 

782 

258 

871 

.832 

.898 

29 

20 


124 

11 

15 

13 

34 

290 

830 

329 

906 

.881 

.917 

4 

SL 


110 

9 

9 

S 

27 

194 

824 

233 

934 

.835 

.882 


Morris 


30 

SL 

67 

112 

11 

11 

7 

16 


■ 


878 



6 

10 

92 

131 

B 

21 

8 

42 

243 

IM 

291 

1322 

.834 

1.032 

11 

15 

100 

142 

13 

18 

12 

43 

297 

1144 

366 

1171 

.813 

.977 

16 

17.5 

115 

141 

10 

19 


53 

210 

1249 


1198 

.798 

1.042 

21 

19 

99 


9 

20 

13 

46 


1058 


1058 

.868 

1.000 

26 

21.5 

111 

138 

9 

14 

13 

46 

270 

845 

307 

864 

.879 

.978 

30 

21 

102 


10 


13 


224 


271 


.827 


5 

SL 

62 

102 

10 

■■ 

13 

34 

338 

1103 

362 

1040 

.934 

1.060 


Hertel 


29 

SL 

75 


9 

18 

6 

23 

227 

809 

272 

862 

.832 

.938 

7 

11 

72 

no 

12 

31 

9 

46 I 

236 

1087 

285 

1108 

.828 

.980 

12 

15.5 

97 

122 

8 

22 

11 

44 

276 

968 

308 

1005 

.896 

.964 

17 

18 

88 

130 

11 

37 

11 

61 

230 

988 

277 

1077 

.831 

.918 

22 

19.5 

95 


7 

36 

13 

69 

230 

960 

288 

1022 

.798 

.939 

27 

22 

82 

no 

24 

41 

19 

61 

273 

784 

321 

838 

.850 

.934 

31 

20 

102 


18 


23 


286 


298 


.959 



Wilkins 


30 

SL 

72 

130 

14 

22 

8 

35 

247 

1440 

297 

8 

12 

89 

130 

13 

24 

11 

34 

270 

1000 

301 

13 

16 

100 

134 

18 

25 

10' 

39 

204 

929 

253 

IS 

18 

105 

130 

16 

29 

12 

41 

241 

930 

302 

23 

20 

97 

136 

16 

27 

10 

50 

186 

972 

233 

28 

20 

100 

120 

15 

19 

10 

37 

192 

754 

224 

1 

20 


118 


21 


39 


708 



1538 

.829 

1055 

.898 

1028 

.804 

1012 

.798 

1038 

.796 

772 

.856 

772 



.936 

.948 

.904 

.920 

.937 

.976 

.918 


illustrated by contrasting the resting studies on IN'IcNutt at 21,000 feet vith those 
on Hertel at 22,000 feet. McNutt showed a relatively low ventilation (11 
l./min.) which was associated with the extremely low alveolar pO" of 30 mm. Hg, 
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an arterial pOj of 29 mm. Hg, and an oxyhemoglobin saturation of 52 per cent. 
Hertel, although a thousand feet higher, by ventilating at the rate of 19 l./min. 


TABLE 2 


DATE 

1 ASTEKUI, pCOl (iQI. no) 
(EfTECTIVE AU-EOEAR 

j pCOi) 

rrjEcrrvE advtolar 
pOi (uM* no) 

ARTERIAL pOj 
(MM. nc) 

ALVEOLAR-ARTERIAL 
PRESStTRE CRADIENT 

(im. no) 

1 

1 R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

"Ex, 

R. 

Ex. 

McNutt. 

28 

43 i 

47 


I . 

CO 

1 SS 

19 

9 

0 


38 

1 

1 61 

59 

1 49 


12 

10 ; 

36 i 

35 

' 38 

43 1 

41 ! 

! 40 

-3 

3 

15 

23 i 

31 

1 45 ; 

I 38 ! 

35 i 

1 33 

10 

5 

19 

23 

27 

41 

38 

38 ! 

1 26 1 

3 

■ 12 

25 

26 

22 

30 

i 37 

29 ' 

31 

1 

G 

29 

23 

24 

38 

38 

36 1 

33 

2 

5 

4 

30 

1 

28 

1 

116 

119 

1 

1 99 

- 23 

1 

20 


Morris 


30 1 

37 

44 1 



92 

92 



6 

; 28 

32 1 


70 

65 

62 

2 

8 

11 

28 

26 

■■ 

53 

45 

42 

2 

11 

16 

22 

23 

44 1 

49 

41 

37 

3 

12 

21 

21 

24 

43 

42 

39 

32 

4 

10 

26 

20 

20 

36 

39 

31 

30 

1 5 

9 

30 

17 j 


41 


41 


0 


5 

26 1 

25 

123 

1 

126 

102 

103 

1 21 

j 23 


Hertel 


29 1 

43 

39 

100 

109 

95 i 

98 ' 

5 1 

11 

7 1 

32 

29 

57 

66 

61 

56 

-4 

10 

12 

27 

25 1 

49 

52 

52 

41 

-3 

11 


20 

21 1 

46 

47 

42 

37 

4 

10 

22 ! 

19 

17 * 

42 

47 

37 ' 

36 

5 

11 

27 

20 i 

20 

35 1 

37 

35 

33 

0 

4 

31 ^ 

16 ' 


46 


51 ^ 

1 

-5 



Wilkins 


30 1 

44 1 

45 i 

99 1 

103 ’ 

92 

97 

r. i 

/ ; 

6 

8 ! 

31 1 

31 

! °7 j 

59 

56 

50 i 

1 i 

9 

.3: 

13 ' 

26 1 

30 

i 45 i 

1 43 * 

45 

40 

0 

18 , 

23 i 

24 j 

! 41 i 

‘ 44 j 

39 j 

' 36 

2 

S 

23 

25 i 

22 ! 

33 j 


35 

30 

—2 

9 . 

28 

24 1 

1 

36 1 

I 

I 

38 


-2 


1 

! 

IS 1 

i 1 

1 

; 44 


! 36 


8 


maintained an effective alveolar p02 of 35 mm. and an oxyhemoglobin saturation 
of 66 per cent. 
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TABLE 3 


DATE 

COHb CONTENT 
(VOITOES PEE cent; 

OjHb content 
(volumes pee cent) I 

OjHb capacity 
(volumes pee cent) 1 

OjHb SATUEATION 
(PEE cent) 


R. El. 

R. 

El 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 


McNutt 


28 

0.4 

0.5 

16.4 

17.2 

17.9 

17.9 


96 

5 

0.6 

0.5 

16.1 

18.2 

19.4 

19.6 

83 

93 

10 

0.4 

0.3 

17.0 

15.8 

20.8 

22.0 

82 

72 

15 

0.3 

0.3 

15.7 

13.6 

21.3 

22.1 

74 

62 

19 

0.2 

0.2 

16.0 

13.9 

22.6 

23.5 

71 

59 

.25 

0.3 

0.3 

12.0 

13.4 

23.1 

24.2 

52 

55 

' 29 

0.3 

0.6 

15.0 

15.4 

23.5 

24.3 

64 

63 

4 

0.4 

0.3 

20.8 

21.3 

20.9 

21.6 

100 

99 


Morris 


30 

0.7 

0.7 


20.5 

21.1 

21.6 

93 

95 

■ 6 

0.8 

0.6 

18.7 

20.0 

21.5 

22.8 

87 

88 

11 

0.5 

0.6 

18.9 

19.4 

23.5 

24.1 

SO 

80 

16 

0.5 

0.5 

20.1 

17.5 

25.2 

26.2 

80 

67 ■ 

21 

0.4 

0.3 

18.2 

15.3 

23.4 

26.7 

78 

57 

26 

0.4 

0.6 

15.6 

16.6 

25.4 

27.0 

61 

62 

30 

0.5 


18.8 


24.9 


76 


..S 

0.4 

0.5 

17.0 

18.4 

18.2 

18.0 

93 

100 

Hertel 

29 

■a 

0.8 

17.7 

18.7 

18.5 

18.8 

96 

99 

7 

usm 

0.7 

17.7 

18.3 

19.9 


89 

88 

12 

0.5 

0.6 

16.9 

16.8 

21.1 


80 

76 

17 

0.3 

0.5 

16.5 

17.2 

22.0 


75 

75 

. 22 

0.5 

0.3 

17.4 

17.4 

23.7 

24.7 

73 

70 

,27 

0.5 

0.3 

16.5 

16.1 

25.1 

26.3 

66 

61 

31 

0.3 


22.7 


25.8 


88 



Wilkins 


30 

0.8 

0.8 

20.3 

21.5 

20.8 

22.4 

98 

s 

0.6 

0.5 

20.0 

16.7 

21.3 

22.3 

94 

13 

0.5 

0.4 

17.8 

17.5 

23.2 

24.2 

77 

18 

0.6 

0.6 

17.5 

18.2 

22.5 

23.9 

78 

23 

0.4 

0.4 

17.2 

17.9 

25.4 

25.8 

68 

28 

0.4 

0.5 

19.6 


27.3 


72 

1 


0.3 


20.2 


28.8 



Pulmonary ventilation remained elevated for at least four days in the two 
subjects studied upon return to sea level, a confirmation of the observation made 
by Schneider (27). 

Gas exchange. The values for CO 2 output, O 2 intake and R.Q. shown in table 
1 remained nearly constant during rest at all altitudes, indicating that there was 
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no appreciable effect of altitude on over-all bodily metabolism. This observa- 
tion is in agreement ivith the findings of D’Angelo (28) and of Lewis et al. (29) 


TABLE 4 


PATE 

ARTERIAl, CO; 
cosTzvr (voEtmEs 
TER CEST) 

CO; CONTEST, 
FULEY OXYGENATED 

(pCO; = 40 MM. no) 

SEEUlt CO; 
CONTENT (VOEUMES 
PER CENT) 

pH, (dentjerson- 
nASSElBALOl) 

pH. 

(ClASS ELECTRODE) 


R. 

Er. 

R. 

Ex. 

1 R- 


R. 

Ex. ! 

R. 

Ex. 


McNutt 


2S I 

52.6 


50.9 

47.5 i 



mm 


7.41 ' 

7.41 

0 i 

4S.4 


47.7 

46.5 1 




WSm 

7.44 

7.46 

10 1 

41. S 

40.7 

42.5 

41.2 


49.7 

7.41 

7.41 

7.4S 

7.44 

15 i 

36.1 

35.1 

43. S 

37.1 

45.5 1 

42. S 

7.55 

7.40 

7.51 

7.47 

19 

31.6 

31.7 

3S.S 

35.0 

39.9 

3S.6 1 

7.49 

7.41 

7.49 

TA5 

25 

31.7 1 

29.1 

35.6 

35.7 

39.3 

37.1 

7.43 

7.47 

7.49 

7.52 

29 

31.2 

20.2 

37.9 j 

35.0 

39.6 

37.0 

7.49 

7.43 

7.50 

! 7.47 

4 

1 35.7 

36.0 

, 40.5 1 

! 1 

i 41 .S 

j 44.0 

44. S 

1 7.42 

1 7.45 

j 7.37 

j 7.39 


Morris 



45.0 1 

43.7 ! 

40.0 


54.9 i 

52.0 1 

BB 

B9 

7-42 

JBi 


41.6 

36.2 

47.6 


52.5 

44.7 


BSl 

7.47 

Ba 

11 1 

37.1 

29.7 

42.3 


47.1 

37.7 

Bil» 

7.41 

HiW 


16 

31.6 

26.1 

40.5 1 

32.7 

41.6 

33.7 

7.53 

7.41 

wSIm 

Bi 

21 ' 

29.3 

25.9 ' 

37. S 

30.8 

37.7 

33.0 

7.50 

7.38 

7.53 ' 

Bi 

26 i 

27.7 

22.5 

36.2 

30.1 

36.2 

29.5 

7.50 

7.41 

7.52 

WSM 

30 

25.7 


37.4 


34.5 


7.55 


7.55 


5 

40.4 

36. S 

47.2 

44.0 

49.4 

44.9 

7 .53 

i 7.50 

1 

7.45 

7.42 


Hertcl 


29 

47.4 

46.5 

45.8 

46.4 

55.9 

55.4 


HI 


7.41 

7 

40.6 

35.4 

43.2 

39.4 

49.4 

43.6 




7.48 

12 

35.6 

32.0 

41.0 

38.0 

44.2 

40.3 

7.47 


7.50 

7.51 

17 

31.6 

27.0 

41.2 

35.0 

40.3 

34.4 

7.55 

7.45 

7.55 

7.53 

22 

25.7 

21.6 

35.1 

31.9 

33.4 

28.6 

7.49 

7.47 

7.51 

7.52 

27 

27.2 

22.6 

35.9 

30.0 

35.5 

29.4 

7.49 

7.40 

7.51 

7.54 

31 

24.0 


37.3 


33.1 


7.56 


7.59 



Wilkins 


30 

45.9 

39.9 

45.4 


55.4 






8 

39.1 

36.6 

42.5 

39.2 

48.3 

44.4 



BIB 

7.44 

13 

36.1 

32.4 

42.0 

35.5 

45.8 

40.3 

7.50 

7.38 

7.48 

7.49 

18 

31.4 

29.1 

38.8 

35.8 

39.8 

37.1 

7.49 

7.43 

7.50 

7.46 

23 

29.8 

24.0 

35.5 

31.1 

38.1 

31.1 

7.43 

7.39 

7.49 

7.49 

28 

28.8 


35.4 


37.7 


7.44 


7.52 


1 


25.3 


36.5 


35.1 

■ 

7.53 


7.53 


and Dill (30) , though not with those of Cook (31) . The constanc}’- of the respira- 
tory quotient shows that these values were determined primarily by metabolic 
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TABLE 5 


PiASifA 
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! 


Non- 


DATi: 

Hemotocrit 

Blood suE.xr 

Lactic acid 

Protein 

protein 



(per cent rbc) 

(msm./lOO ml.) 

(mem./lOO ml.) 

1 (gms./lOO mL) 

nitrogen 

(mgm./KK 

v>uiuricic 

(m-eq./l.) 








1 


ml.) 



R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

R. 

Ex. 

Kjeldahl 

Sp.Gr. 

Rest 

Rest 

IMcXutt 

2S 

39 

39 



12 

IS 

0.1 

5.9 

39 

106 

5 

46 

'49 



15 

24 

5.8 

5.7 


105 

10 

48 

51 



21 

33 

0.6 

5.8 

44 

104 

15 

53 

54 

98 

93 

21 

30 

G.l 

6.4 

46 

104 

19 

54 

5G 

119 

101 

22 

31 

0.3 

6.0 



25 

55 

55 

125 

102 

IS 

30 

G.l 

5.5 

46 

106 

29 

5G 

56 

97 

95 

21 

24 

6.0 

5.7 

38 

107 

4 





23 

22 

6.4 


41 


Morris 

30 

44 

48 



14 

24 

6.4 

0.0 

34 

107 

G 

49 

51 



21 

42 




106 

11 

50 

50 



18 

43 

6.6 


37 

105 

IG 

54 

56 

79 

89 

15 

52 

6.4 

6.1 


107 

21 

50 

58 

143 

114 

22 

51 

6.6 

6.2 

48 

107 

26 

59 

59 

102 

100 

19 

36 

5.9 

5.8 

44 

107 

30 

59 


79 


14 


6.0 

5.5 

38 

109 

Hertel 

29 

44 

44 



14 

18 

6.4 

6.0 

36 

104 

7 

45 

48 



IS 

56 

6.7 

6.3 


108 

12 

49 

50 



20 

36 

6.4 

6.3 


107 

17 

54 

55 

92 

83 

IS 

30 

6.5 

6.1 

37 

107 

22 

57 

58 

94 

S3 

13 

26 

6.3 

6.0 

45 


27 

58 

58 

101 

85 

23 


6.4 

5.8 

46 


31 

60 


79 


12 

26 

6.4 

5.8 

38 

111 

Wiikins 

30 

46 

48 



20 

51 

5.7 

5.7 


110 

S 

48 

51 



18 

30 

6.2 

5.5 

35 


13 

54 

55 



15 

32 

6.0 

5.8 

34 

108 

18 

55 

55 

99 

88 

17 

32 

6.4 

5.7 

38 

109 

23 

60 

59 

93 

94 

12 

30 

6.2 

5.8 

46 

110 

28 

60 

1 

120 


11 


5.9 

5.7 

39 

109 

1 


i 

100 


14 


5.6 

5.8 

39 



requirements and notbj’' transient alterations in ventilation. This finding lends 
increased significance to the higher than normal values for ventilation, which are 
thus shown to be representative of a fairly steady state. 
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During the standard work of 2530 ft. Ibs./min. performed betnecn 9000 and 
20,000 feet, the O 2 intake and CO 2 output were also remarkabh' constant. 

Arterial and cjfcclive alveolar pCO« and pO« (tabic 2). The obscived diop in 
arterial PCO 2 was an inevitable consequence of the sustained hyperventilation. 
In one instance (Hertel, 20,000 ft.) the arterial pC02 reached the low value of 16 
mm., but in none of the subjects was there any sign of impending tetany despite 
pHa values of 7.5 or higher. 



Fig. 2. Composite chart of selected data from all four subjects. 


The level of the effective alveolar pOo (20) was in general directly related to 
pulmonary ventilation, since the larger the I'espiratovy minute volume, the more 
closely alveolar pOo approaches the p 02 of inspired air (26). 

Alveolar-arterial pO« gradient. In general the difference in pOo between alveo- 
lar air and arterial blood was less in the partially acclimatized subjects at altitude 
than it is in normal subjects at sea level (32) . This is probably one of the physio- 
logical adaptations to low p 02 in the inspired air and maj'’ be related to an increase 
in both ventilation and pulmonary circulation. In previous unpublished studies 
we have noted that the alveolar-arterial oxygen pressure gradient decreases with 
voluntary hyperventilation during anoxia. The occasional finding of arterial 
oxygen pressures which were higher than the corresponding effective alveolar 
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oxygen pressures must be considered technical error in one or both figures since 
under the conditions of these experiments the directly determined arterial p 02 is 
only accurate to ±3 mm. Hg and the calculated effective alveolar pO^ to ±4 mm 

Her I- - . 

In keeping with previous findings, the alveolar-arterial gradients were larger 
during exercise. The unusually large gradients found in the two subjects studied 
on return to sea level may be attributed in part to technical error (since the direct 
arterial pOo technic is less accurate for veiy high oxygen pressures), and in part 
to the increasing influence of venous admixture at high levels of oxygenation (32). 



30 4 0 50 6 0 7 0 8 0 90 100 110 

ARTERIAL OXYGEN PRESSURE - MM. HG. 

Fig. 3. Oxygen pressure saturation points determined on arterial blood, superimposed 
on standard oxyhemoglobin dissociation curves for pH 7.4 and 7.6. 

Oxyhemoglobin dissociation (table 3, fig. 3). The oxyhemoglobin saturation 
decreased with increasing altitude as did the arterial pOs, although the decrease 
was less marked than that of pOa because of the shape of the oxyhemoglobin 
dissociation curve. 

The scatter of the experimental points around the standard curve for pH = 7.4 
(12, 33) may be in part technical error but is significantly related to two biochemi- 
cal factors. First, the individual pressure-saturation points correspond to ar- 
terial samples of different pHa values and accordingl}'^ would not be expected to 
fall along the curve for any single pHs value. Second, many individual points 
show a definite “shift to the right”; i.e., they fall to the right of the point to be 
expected for the pH,, p02, and saturation determined. This finding indicates an 
altered affinity of hemoglobin for oxygen at a given pHa and is presumably an 
adaptation related to the prolonged alkalosis and hypoxia to which the subjects 
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■were exposed. It is comparable to the changes found in 1935 hy Keys et al. in 
studies of natives and temporary residents at high altitudes in Peru (34).® 
Oxyhemoglobin capacily and conienf.. The oxyhemoglobin capacity increased 
throughout the entire period at altitude to values which were high in comparison 
to sea level values, but which were not as high as those found in fully acclima- 
tized subjects (35). Although total blood volume was not determined the con- 
stancy of the serum protein values indicates that the increase in capacity was 
probabty due to an actual increase in hemoglobin rather than to hemoconcentra- 
tion from fluid loss. Since these measui'ements were made after the subjects had 
been above sea level for 4-5 days, this observation does not conflict with the work 
of Asmussen and Nielsen (36) who found that the increase in hemoglobin which 
occurs during the first days at high altitude is due to hcmoconcentration and not 
to an absolute increase in circulating red blood cells. 

The oxygen content of the arterial blood remained almost constant from sea 
level up to 20,000 feet due to the fact that the increase in oxygen capacity com- 
pensated for the fall in oxygen saturation. 

Alkaline reserve, pH^ and acid-base balance (table 4). The CO; content of fully 
oxj'genated blood at a pCOo of 40 mm, Hg (T40), which is a measure of the alka- 
line reserve, fell progressive! j-- with increasing altitude to approximately 75 per 
cent of the sea level value. 

The values for pHs increased during the early part of the experiment and then 
leveled off at about 7.51 . The highest single figure was 7.59, determined by glass 
electrode for Hertel at rest at 20,000 feet. The high pHs was associated with a 
very low pCOa (16 mm . Hg) . These values are not to be considered as the normal 
response to altitude since the subject was apprehensive over the cardiac output 
procedure and was obviously over-breathing. These extreme changes in acid- 
base balance were not associated with signs of tetan 3 ^ 

Since pHg varies according to the Henderson-Hasselbalch formula, 


pHs = pK' -f log 


BHCO3 

O.OOOlpCOo 


restoration of the pH,, in the presence of low pCOi, devolves upon the BHCO3. 
Although bicarbonate concentrations are not listed separatelj’’ in the tables, they 
are practically the same as serum CO 2 content.® Like T40, serum CO 2 content 
showed a progressive fall to approximately 75 per cent of the sea level value. 

In figure 4 the Henderson-Hasselbalch relationships for the resting bloods are 
plotted on triangular co-ordinates. The directly determined arterial pCOi values 

5 In the report of the 1922 Peruvian expedition (10) a “shift to the left” of the oxyhemo- 
globin dissociation curve •svas described. Possibly this finding resulted from Barcroft’s 
use of pH, values significantly lower than those found by later investigators using more 
accurate methods. An error in this direction would cause an apparent shift to the left of 
the dissociation curve. 

® Total serum CO 2 content includes both bicarbonate and dissolved CO;, but the ratio 
of concentrations is normally about 20:1. Dissolved CO 2 , which varies with pCOj, thus 
makes a relatively insignificant contribution to total serum CO 2 while bicarbonate makes 
the major contribution. 
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and the directly determined glass electrode pHs values were used. Normal sea 
lei^l points determined before the experiment was started appear in the upper 
left hand part of the chart. As the altitude increased the points moved down 
and to the right, then down between the pH^ 7.5 and PH 3 7.6 lines. If arterial 
PCO 2 is considered fixed by the obligatory hyperventilation at altitude, the dis- 
tiibution of the jjoints shoivs the degree to which the lowering of plasma bicarbo- 



from resting bloods on all four subjects. The shaded points were obtained after return to 
sea level. 

nate limited the rise in pHs- The two points determined after return to sea level 
(cross hatched) showed normal pHs values, but BHCO3 and pCO* were still low 
by sea level standards. 

In this experiment there was little change in the concentration of negative ions 
other than bicarbonate: chloride, although slightlj’’ elevated, showed a definite 
change from the sea level value in only one subject; protein showed no change, 
lactate showed a slight rise above the sea level value in three of the four subjects. 
Bicarbonate decreased approximately 4.5 m.-eq./l. which is probably more than 
the increase in other negath-e ions. If the sum of all negative ions including bi- 
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carbonate decreased slightly, a corresponding decrease in positive ion concentra- 
tion must also have occurred in order to restore ionic oquilibriuni. Although oiu 
data arc not complete enough to establish these changes with certainty, they ai e 
consistent with the findings of Dill et al. (12), 

Cardiac oulpid and aiicrio-venous oxygen difference. Of the two cardiac output 
determinations which Avere performed, the one on AIcN^utt at 20,000 feet was the 
more satisfactory since the subj cct Avas not far from a basal state and the technical 
aspects of the dye injection and multiple arterial sampling Avent smoothljL' The 
value obtained was 9.8 I./min., Avhich, Avith an oxygen intake of 329 ml./min., 
indicates an arterio-A^enous oxygen difference of 3.35 a'oIs. per cent. Since the 
arterial oxyhemoglobin content Avas 14.95 Amis, per cent, the mixed venous blood 
must haA'c contained 14.95 - 3.35 or 11.6 vols. per cent. The oxyhemoglobin 
saturations of arterial and mixed Amnous blood Avere 64 and 49 per cent respec- 
tiAmly. Tlie arterio-venous difference Avas thus 15 per cent in saturation or 8 
mm. Hg in oxygen pressure (as read from the oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve). 

The cardiac output determination on Hertel at 20,000 feet (less satisfactoiy 
because the subject Avas excited) shoAA’cd the minute A'olume of blood floAv to be 
16.8 l./min. The calculated arterio-Amnous difference AA-as therefore 1.8 a’oIs. 
per cent in saturation and 9 mm. Hg in oxi-^gen pressure. Since Hertcl’s level of 
oxygenation Avas higher than that of AIcNutt, his arterio-venous difference, 
although lower in per cent saturation, Avas actually larger in terms of oxygen 
pressure. If the normal resting cardiac output is considered to be 5 l./m. at sea 
level, the figure for McNutt aaus almost tAvice, and that for Hertel more than three 
times normal. 

Effect of exercise. The Avork load at sea level aa-rs different for each individual 
and unfortunately these data cannot be compared AA’ith the data collected during 
the standard Avork at altitude. 

The AYork performed at altitude required an ox 3 ’gen intake of slightly more 
than three times the resting rate and AA^as associated AA’ith an increase in pulmon- 
ary ventilation to three or four times the resting rate (table 1). As was the case 
at rest, o.xygen consumption during standard Avork Avas not significantly changed 
as the altitude increased. The highest A'Cntilation during Avork atos Hertel’s at 
19,500 feet, Avhich reached 69 l./m. BTPS at a respiratory rate of 36 per minute. 
The highest pulse recorded during Avork aatts 142 for Morris at 15,000 feet. 

The arterial p02 during Avork at sea leAml remained the same as, or actually 
increased above, the resting level, but at altitude the arterial p02 during Avork 
Avas usually scA^eral millimeters Hg below the resting lei^el. At altitude the al- 
A^eolar-arterial oxygen pressure gradient Avas larger during Avork than Avliile at 
rest, in keeping Avith earlier experience (32). Oxyhemoglobin content usually 
remained constant and oxjdiemoglobin capacity increased slightly Avith the net 
result that oxyhemoglobin saturation usually dropped during e.xercise. COa con- 
tent dropped probably because of the increase in lactate ion. At the level of 
Avork studied there aaus no evidence of the decrease in lactic acid production or 

^ The determinations were made by Dr. John W. Remington. 
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tolerance at altitude found by Edwards (37). The pH's usually, though not in- 
variably, decreased slightly during work. 'j 

Discussion. The data recorded in this paper fit into the concept advanced 
by Barcroft (5) that acclimatization to high altitude consists of a series of inte- 
grated adaptations which tend to restore tissue o.vygen pressure toward normal 
sea level values in spite of lowered oxygen pressure in the atmosphere. Since at 
any given altitude the pOj of the inspired air is fi.xed, tissue pOa can be restored 
toward normal only by diminishing the drop in pOa between inspired air and tis- 
sues. According^, in order to anal 3 ^ze the changes occurring in the oxygen 
transport sj'^stem as a result of acclimatization, we shall examine the pOa gradients 
Avhicli occur at successive stages along the route of oxj’^gen transport. 

From the data at hand we can compare the pOa gradients from inspired air to 
alveolar air, and from alveolar air to arterial blood in acclimatized and unacclima- 
tized individuals. On theoretical grounds we should like to continue the anatysis 
to include the pOa gradients from arterial blood to capillaiy blood, and from 
capillar^'’ blood to tissue cells. Unfortunatel}'’ the gradient from capillarj'' blood 
to tissue cells is bejmnd hope of quantitative approximation from the data at 
hand, but the arterial-capillaiy pO- gradient can be estimated with enough accu- 
racy to be veiy helpful in evaluating the relative importance of certain circulatory 
adaptations to liigh altitude. 

In order to obtain a single figure for the p02 gradient between arterial blood and 
capillarj’’ blood it is necessar}’’ to assign an average or mean value to a function 
wliich is in fact constantl}’" changing. The arterial pOo is the same for all the 
capillaries of the body and is readily determined bj’’ direct anab'^sis; the capillaiy 
pOo, however, varies widelj’’, and it is this end of the gradient for wliich a theoreti- 
cal average value must be obtained. The concept of a mean capillary pOa was 
first introduced bj^ Bohr (38), who estimated tliis value for blood in the pulmo- 
nary capillaries by a graphic integration method. Barcroft (5) expanded the idea 
and applied it to the capillaries of the greater circulation. Houston (39) has 
recentlj’" shown graphically how this expanded concept can be used to evaluate 
the relative importance of factors involved in acclimatization to high altitude; 

The mean capillary pOa rnaj’" be defined as that oxj’^gen pressure which, if it 
prevailed throughout the entire length of all the capillaries of the body, would not 
alter the quantity of oxygen diffusing from capillaries to tissues from the quantity 
diffusing imder actual physiological conditions. The method for calculating mean 
capillary pOa is a modification of Bohr’s grapliic integration procedure® and de- 
pendsuponthebasicprinciple that the rate at which ox^'^gen diffuses acrossa mem- 
brane (in this case the capillary wall and tissue fluids) is directly proportional to 
the pOa gradient between the two sides of the membrane. In calculating this 
value the necessarj’" data are the arterial pOa, the mixed venous pOa, and the mean 

® During moderate and severe anoxia the results obtained by the lengthy integration 
procedure are almost identical to those obtained by the simple approximation suggested 
by Barcroft: 

^ , Ai-terial pOa — Venous pOa . 

Mean capillary pOa = Venous pUa -r g 
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tissue pOa. The arterial pOi is determined from the brachial artery sample. The 
mixed venous pOa refers to the blood entering the right heart which is a mi.xture 
of venous blood from all parts of the body.® In the analysis ^Yhich follo^YS, mixed 
venous p 02 is calculated from the cardiac output and the oxygen consumption 
according to the Fick relationship. Mean tissue pO: has been arbitiarily con- 
sidered to lie half way between zero and mixed venous pOj. At high altitude this 
arbitrary choice introduces no significant error in the calculation of mean capil- 
lary pOi. For sea level conditions (arterial p02 of 95 mm. Hg and mixed venous 
pOo of 35 mm. Hg), the exact value of mean tissue pOo is a more important factor: 
mean capillary p02 will vary by 7 mm. Hg if mean tissue pO^ ranges from 1 mm. 
to 31 mm. For an assmned mean tissue p02 of 17 mm. (midway between zero 
and mixed venous p02) the mean capillaiy p02 is 47 mm. 

Let us proceed to an examination of the pOo gi-adients occurring at each stage 
in the oxygen transport system before and after acclimatization. In the follow- 
ing analysis we shall use data on Hcrtel at sea level and on jMcNutt at 20,000 feet 


TABLE 6 



INSPIRATORY 1 

pO:» MM. nc* 

autiolar 
pO:, MM. lie 

ARTERIAL 
pO;, MM. no 

MB 

Sea Level Hertel 

Gradient 

152 

52 

100 

5 

95 

48 

47 

20,000 ft. McNutt 

Gradient 

04 

20 

3S 

2 

i 

30 

4 

32 


* At 37 degrees C. and complete saturation with water vapor, and corrected for the dif- 
ference in volume between inspired and expired air. 


because the most satisfactoiy determinations were obtained in these two instances. 
The data are summarized in table 6. 

The drop in pOo between inspired air and alveolar air was 26 mm. Hg less at 
altitude than at sea level (26 mm. instead of 52 mm.). The mechanism by tvluch 
this diminution was accomplished tvas increased ventilation (BarcrofVs firet 
step). For normal individuals doubling the ventilation approximately halves 
the pOo gradient between inspired air and alveolar air (26); in this case the ven- 
tilation increased from 6 to 13 l./min. and the gradient was halved. 

The p02 gradient between alveolar air and arterial blood was 3 mm. less at 
20,000 feet than at sea level (2 mm. instead of 5 mm.). At 20,000 feet tliis gra- 
dient was due almost entirelj'' to the diffusion resistance of the pulmonary 
membrane, and the diffusion constant of the lung, as calculated by the method of 
Lilienthal et al. (32), is found to be 70. For sea level conditions the alveolar- 

s Venous blood leaving the capillaries varies from capillary to capillary and from moment 
to moment because of various changing factors which include blood flow, proximity of 
patent capillaries, cellular metabolism, diffusion characteristics, etc. The blood in the 
right auricle IS a mixture of the venous bloods from all the capillaries of the body and thus 
prondes a physiologically integrated mean venous pO;. 
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arterial pOj gradient must be differently interpreted, and on this account the 
determinations n’liich ivere adequate for calculating the diffusion constant at 
altitude .were insufficient at sea level. Previous studies have shown, however, 
that the diffusion constant ranges between 20 and 30 under normal conditions. 
The increased value at altitude probably resulted from increased perfusion of 
alveolar capillaries and increased alveolar ventilation. Both of these factors 
increase the effective diffusing surface in the lung and would therefore be expected 
to diminish diffusion resistance and increase the diffusion constant of the lung. 


TABLE 7 


96% Arterial O^Hb Satu- 
ration (Hertel — Sea 
level) 

64% Arterial O.^Hb 
Saturation (McNutt — 
20,000 ft.) 

A. ABsumccl: cardiac 
output and OjHb 
capacity as for 
Hertel at sea level 

B. Cardiac output as 
found: OjHb ca- 
pacity as for Hertel 
at sea level 

C. Cardiac output and 
OjHb capacity as 
found 


ARTERIO-VENOUS DITFERES'CE 

AST. pO’ 

ITEAN CAP. 
pOj MAT, 

no 

GRADIENT 

ml. 0;/l. blood 



lOI. HC 

MH. BG 

? .54 

5 

5.4 

18.5 ~ 

60 

95 

47 

48 

_ =66 


17 

36 

26 

10 

^ =34 
9.S 

3.4 

10 

36 

31 

5 

=34 

9.S 

= 15 

23.5 

S 

36 

32 

4 


A. Illustration of the effect of the shape of the oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve upon 
the gradient between arterial pO: and mean capillary pO;. 

B. Illustration of the additional effect of an increase in cardiac output. 

C. Illustration of the additional effect of an increase in 0»Hb capacity. 

* For purposes of isolating the factors under A, B, and C it would have been desirable 
for the oxygen consumption of McNutt (329 ml./min.) to be the same as that of Hertel 
(272 ml./min.) . However, the effect upon the gradient between arterial pOs and mean cap. 
pO« is minor. 


The estimated di'op between arterial pOo and mean capillary pOa was 48 mm. 
at sea level but only 4 mm. at altitude. ' In table 7 this gradient is subdivided to 
show the part played by each of the three major factore involved. The factor 
most largely responsible for the smaller gradient at altitude as compared to sea 
level is directly related to the characteristics of hemoglobin (table /, A). The 
use of the mean capillar 3 ^ pOa makes possible a more accurate estimation of the 
physiological significance of this factor than has previously been possible. The 
shape of the oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve is such that at sea level (high pOa) 
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a relatively large pressure drop is required for a given decrease in saturation 
(fig. 5) . For the steeper portion of the curve at high altitude, however, the same 
decrease in saturation is accomplished by a much smaller drop in pOj.^ In the 
illustrative figm-e, a decrease of 25 per cent in saturation is seen to require a pOj 
drop at sea level more than four times as great as that required at altitude. Mean 
capillary pOa lies between arterial and venous pOj, and factors which reduce the 
arterio-venous difference in pOj likewise reduce the gradient between arterial 

160- 



Fig. 5 Fig. C 

Fig. 5. Standard oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve for pH 7.4, showing how the level 
of oxygenation affects the pO; drop required for an arterio-venous difference of 25 per cent 
saturation. 

Fig. 6. The oxygen pressure gradients at various stages of the oxygen transport s}'stem. 
Upper curve from data obtained on Hcrtel at sea level; lower curve from MefSTutt at 20,000 
feet. 


p02 and mean capillary pOz- Specifically (table 7, A) , this gradient was 95 — 47 
or 48 mm. when the arterial saturation was 96 per cent, whereas when the ar- 
terial satui’ation was 64 per cent, the gradient would have been 10 mm. (36 - 26) 
had other adaptations not lowered it further. Due therefore to the characteris- 
tics of the dissociation curve alone, the gradient between arterial and mean capil- 
lary pOo was reduced by 38 mm. (48 - 10) at altitude. 

The second factor which reduced the gradient was the increase in cardiac out- 
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put (Barcroft (5) step three) which occurred at altitude (table 7, B). If arterial 
pOa and oxygen consumption are fixed, the increased cardiac output, by decreas- 
ing A- V difference, raises the venous pOi, thereby raising mean capillary pOo. 
The net result of the increase in cardiac output was therefore a further lowering 
of the gradient between artei'ial pOo and mean capillary pOa of 5 mm. In the few 
measurements previously reported (40, 41) the cardiac output was found to re- 
turn nearly to normal as acclimatization progressed. 

The third and least important factor was the increase in the o.xygen carrjdng 
power of the blood (Barcroft’s step two), attendant upon the polycythemic 
response to altitude. Although this adaptation is commonly considered a major 
factor in acclimatization, it may be seen from table 7, C, that an increase in 
capacity from 18.5 to 23.5 I'ols. per cent further reduced the pOi gradient by onlj'- 
1 mm. (from 5 to 4 mm.). Even if the o.xyhemoglobin capacity had increased to 
26 vols. per cent, the gradient would have been reduced by only 2 mm. This 
interesting observation indicates (as was suggested in 1928 by Campbell (42) 
and found in 1932 bj’ Hurtado (43)) that polycythemia is not essential for 
acclimatization, but is in fact onty one small element in the remarkably flexible 
adaptive process. 

The three stages which we have analyzed in the oxygen transport system are 
summarized in figure 6. When the data at altitude are compared to those at sea 
level, it is clear that the most marked reduction in pOz gradient occurred between 
arterial and mean capillary blood, a reduction due primarily to the inherent and 
virtually unchangeable characteristics of hemoglobin. Increase in pulmonary 
ventilation, the most rapidly and easily accomplished adaptation to altitude, 
caused the next most marked reduction in gradient (inspiratoiy pOs to alveolar 
pO"). The changes in cardiac output, in the oxygen capacity of the blood, and 
in the diffusion characteristics of the “pulmonary membrane” were quantitatively 
less effective. All of the changes taken together sustained tissue oxygenation at 
a remai'kably high level, by lowermg the gradient between inspired pOs and mean 
capillaiy pOj from 105 mm. at sea level to 32 mm. at 20,000 feet in the example 
shown. In spite of this striking change, mean capillary pOo was 15 mm. lower 
at 20,000 feet than at sea level (32 instead of 47 mm.), indicating that compensa- 
tion was not complete. ’ It is not surprising, therefore, that signs of tissue anoxia 
in all four subjects were easily detected by the normal observers, even though 
the subjects felt well and considered themselves in good condition. 

Although there were evidences of tissue anoxia, the oxj’^gen consumption during 
rest and during standard work remained the same at altitude as at sea level. In 
other words, there was no evidence that cellular metabolism decreased as a part 
of the acclimatization process. It thus appears that cellular function was im- 
paired by low pOa even though the amount of oxygen used by the cells remained 
normal. 

The efficiencj'- of cellular metabolism at a given pOa involves the various en- 
zyme systems, and it is conceivable that substances such as cytochrome C may be 
capable of restoring cellular function toward normal even at low oxygen pressures. 

The same pulmonary and circulatoiy factors ivhich help to sustain tissue pOa 
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cause a decrease in tissue pC02. The effects upon pO; and pCO; are opposite, 
but the mechanisms involved are the same: the partial pressure of the gas in the 
tissues is made to approach the partial pressure of that gas in the inspired aii . 
"WTile there may be direct effects of low pCOj upon cellular metabolism, we shall 
consider pCOa only in relation to the pH of the blood. 

At sea level the maintenance of a stable pHa is facilitated by the rapid adjust- 
ment of pCOo which is accomplished by changes in pulmonary ventilation. At 
high altitude, however, the anoxic stimulus to ventilation is so urgent that pCOz 
is invariably low. It is no longer a labile factor available as a buffer against 
change in pHs*, on the contraiy, it is the cause of the rise in pHs or respiratoiy 
alkalosis which was a prominent feature in our acclimatizing subjects. 

In contrast to pCOj which is controlled by pulmonary ventilation, BHCO3 
is dependent upon the concentration of those positive ions remaining uncovered 
b}' other negative ions. If available base, or alkaline reserve, increases, CO 2 , 
which is always available in abundance, balances it in the form of bicarbonate, 
thus restonng ionic equilibrium. If the alkaline reserve decreases, the bicarbon- 
ate ion is immediately lowered by rapid elimination througli the lungs in the form 
of COo. The bicarbonate concentration is thus governed by the other serum 
electrolytes (chloride, protein, lactate, total base, etc.). Changes in bicarbonate 
and in the other electrolytes may be considered secondaiy factors in acclimatiza- 
tion; indirectly they are adaptations to low pC 02 . 

Since the reduction in bicarbonate which occurs during acclimatization can 
proceed no faster than the accompanying changes in electrolyte concentration 
and since electrolyte concentration depends upon the rate of excretion b}’’ the 
kidneys, it appears that kidney function sets the pace in restoring pHs to normal. 
At sea level the task of buffering the blood against change in pHa is divided be- 
tween the lungs and the kidneys, but at high altitude the obligatory increase in 
ventilation causes the lungs to hinder rather than to help in restoring pH, toward 
normal. Accordingly the buffering function falls more heavily upon the kidneys, 
and it -is on this account that restoration of pHs values toward normal takes a 
prolonged period of time. The subjects of this experiment still showed high pH* 
values after one month of exposure to increasing altitude. 

On return to sea level the anoxic stimulus to ventilation is unmediately re- 
lieved, the lungs resume their accustomed role in the buffering mechanism, and 
pHs returns to normal. The acclimatized subject still has a low BHCOs, how- 
ever, and in order to maintain a normal BHCO3/H2CO3 ratio the H2CO3 must 
remain low. But low H2CO3 depends upon low pC02 which in turn requires a 
high minute volume of ventilation. Accordingly, increased pulmonary ventila- 
tion continues until the kidneys have made electrolyte adjustments which permit 
BHCO3 to return to its normal sea level value. These readjustments again 
require a considerable period of time. 

Although the data collected in this experiment do not permit an anal 3 ’’sis of 
the control of breathing during oxygen deficiency, they are consistent in all major 
respects with the findings of Bjurstedt in dogs (44). As the altitude increased 
the subjects showed varying degrees of hyperventilation with respiratory alkalo- 
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sis. For at least the early part of their period of residence at high altitude venti- 
lation was probably sustained largely by chemorefiex drive from the carotid body. 
The chemosensitive cell.s of the respiratoiy center in the brain, which respond 
to increased acidity, were probably inactive due to missing stimulation. On 
return to sea level the anoxic stimulus to chemoreflex drive was immediately 
relieved, but conti-ol was promptly taken over bj' the respiratoi-j^ center. Of this 
there can be little doubt because lyperventilation was maintained, in the absence 
of anoxia, during a transition period of at least four daj's during which reduction 
in ventilation would have occasioned acidosis. 

Exercise at sea level, b}' increasing oxygen consumption, tends to lower tissue 
pOo. This tendency is combatted by increased ventilation (which raises alveolar 
pOO, by an increase in the difTu.sion constant of the lung (which minimizes the 
drop in oxygen pressure between the alveoli and the arterial blood), and by an 
increase in cardiac output and in the oxygen carrying capacity of the blood 
(which minimizes the gradient between arterial pOi and mean capillarj’" PO2). 
During exercise at sea level tissue pO: is thus prevented from falling by mechan- 
isms comparable to those by which tissue pO; is restored toward the nomial 
during rest at high altitude. Exercise at high altitude imposes a double stress 
which can lie met only by extrernely vigorous ventUatoiy and circulatory 
responses. 

The characteristics of hemoglobin and the minute volume of ventilation have 
been shown to be of preponderant importance in the process of acclimatization 
to high altitude. Since the benefits related to hemoglobin dissociation are avail- 
able to the unacclimatized man, one maj"^ well ask why voluntary hyperventila- 
tion might not sustain the unacclimatized individual at high altitude, hlany 
Avorkers have shown this to be possible, and in additional studies at tliis labora- 
toiy a subject remained in good condition bj^ this means for four hours above 
20,000 feet. Arterial pOj and pCOs values Avere similar to those of the acclima- 
tized subjects, but there Avas no tendenej'^ for the increased breathing to become 
automatic. Quite the contraiy, every breath required conscious effort and 
attention. This subject lacked the adaptations to Ioav pCOa AA'hich made ade- 
quate automatic breathing possible for the acclimatized subject. 

SXEMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Detailed studies of the respiratory and circulatory changes Avhich occur during 
the process of acclimatization to oxygen lack AA'ere made on four men exposed to 
gradually increasing simulated altitude during one month in a Ioav pressure 
chamber. 

The data obtained strengthen the concept that acclimatization consists of a 
series of integrated adaptations AA’hich tend to restore the oxygen pressure of the 
tissues toAvard nonnal sea level A’alues despite the loAA'cred pOj of the atmosphere. 

The transfer of oxygen from inspired air to tissue cells can be conveniently 
divided into seA’eral stages AA’hich together comprise the oxygen transport sys- 
tem. A theoretical mean value for the capillaiy oxj’gen pressure has been intro- 
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duced to make possible a more quantitative evaluation of circulatory factors 
than heretofore possible. 

The reduction in the pOs gradient between inspired air and mean capillary 
lilood was due mostly to the shape of the oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve and 
to an increase in pulmonary ventilation; increase in cai'diac output, increase in 
the diffusion constant of the lung, and increase in oxyhemoglobin capacity were 
less important factors. 

The same pulmonary and circulatory changes which caused an increase in pOs 
necessarily caused a decrease in pCO;, ajid an initial elTect of the decrease in 
pCOs Avas an increase in the alkalinity of the blood. Further changes occurred, 
as acclimatization progressed, to counteract this respiratory alkalosis. The 
fall in blood bicarbonate reflected the extent of these changes which included 
a net increase in the other negative ions and probably a net decrease in the 
positive ions. These changes comprised secondaiy factors in acclimatization. 

There was no evidence that cellular metabolism decreased as part of the accli- 
matization process, since the o.xygen consumption remained the .same at altitude 
as at sea level, both during rest and dining standard work. Since clinical evi- 
dence indicated that the subjects were moderately anoxic, it appears that cellular 
function was impaired by low pOj, even though the amount of 0}C}’gcn used liy the 
cells remained normal. 
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Despite the fact that the rat given ergotamine and the animal bearing auto- 
plastic transplants of adrenal cortex differ in mode of regulation of extracellular 
potassium (1), they have in common the phenomenon of adrenalin reversal 
(2, 3). 

This point is of interest, since the rat bearing adrenocortical grafts is subject 
to a variable degree oi cortical dehciency (4, 5, 6) with, however, little apparent 
disturbance of sympathetic function. In the rat treated with ergotamine, on 
the other hand, sympathetic excitatoiy activity is largely if not entirely an- 
nulled; there is, however, no apparent deficiency in cortical function. 

In view of these circumstances, the similarity of vascular reactions to small 
amounts of adrenalin is rather noteworthy, since it might be assumed that the 
diversity in potassium balance (1) and control might suggest a dissimilar pattern 
of response. 

Methods. The following experiments were designed along qualitative rather 
than quantitative lines to determine whether significant changes might be 
observed in the tolerance to circulating K following radical disturbances of 
sympathetic function by (a) removal of the adrenal medulla and/or bj' (b) 
blocking of sympathetic excitor mechanisms by a sympatholytic agent. Normal 
rats, rats with autoplastic adi'enocortical transplants and animals treated with 
just sufficient ergotamine tartrate to produce adrenalin reversal and presumably 
adequate to suppress other sympathetic excitatory mechanisms (7, 8, 9, 10) 
were compared with regard to; 1, the tolerance to repeated intravenous injec- 
tions of KCl, that is, the load required to produce a threatened circulatorj’- 
collapse; 2, the level of plasma potassium attained at this time, i.e. (1); 3, 
the effect of mild histamine shock on the response to the intravenous injections 
of KCl. 

The operative and technical procedures Avere the same as those previously 
described (11). Adult male rats (300 to 400 grams) Avere used. All rats Avith 
adrenocortical transplants (ACT-rats) AA^ere operated at 2 to 3 months of age 
and used not earlier than 3 months after operation. 

All animals treated Avith ergotamine (ET-rats) received 0.5 mgm. per 100 
grams body Aveight of Gynergen- either intraperitoneally or intraA'^enously. 

^ This investigation has been made with the assistance of a grant from the Committee 
on Therapeutic Research, Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

= Ergotamine tartrate, kindly supplied by Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
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Histamine (ergamine phosphate)^ in the amount of 10 mgm. per 100 grams body 
weight was administered intraperitoneally. As a routine only aqueous rather 
than saline solutions were used to avoid any effect of the Ha-ion. 

In the expel iments on evaluating the sensitivity to intravenously adminis- 
tered KCl, carotid blood pressure changes were recorded by the mercury manom- 
eter under urethane anesthesia. Heparin was given bj’ vein to prevent clotting. 
This method sufficed to demonstrate differences between the three types of 
animals, using as an end-point a marked cardiac depression with threatened 
circulatory collapse. This followed upon a series of injections of 0.05 ml. per 
100 grams, given at 4 to 5 minute intervals. The rate of injection was 0.02 
ml. per second. A 2 per cent solution of KCl was used throughout. With this 
concentration the initial responses Avere more consistent witliin each group, 
and the time and number of injections required to attain toxic levels fell within 
practicable limits. 

Results. 1. Comparison of the tolerance to KCl administered intravenously. 
Preliminary studies indicated that ACT-rats Avere much more sensith'^e to 
injected potassium than normal controls. Of 19 normal rats 13 survived repeated 
injections amounting to 7 to 8 mgm. K per 100 grams, Avhereas only 2 of the 
13 ACT-rats surAUA’^ed after receiAung a total of 1 to 4 mgm. K per 100 grams. 
Similar observations AV'ere not possible on rats treated with ergotamine in view 
of the variety of experimental procedures in this group. 

To test this suspected disparity betAA'een the untreated rat, the ergotamine- 
treated rat and the rat Avith a deficiency in both adrenal hormones, 5 to 10 of 
each group Avere injected repeatedly AA'ith the standard dosage of KCl (see 
methods) to determine the respective, tolerated loads. 

In normal rats, the first feAV injections as a rule produced double-peaked 
pressor effects separated by a slight fall. After 10 to 15 injections the insignifi- 
cant depressor effect began to increase proportionately to the point of circula- 
tory collapse. From 20 to 28 injections were required to produce a 50 to 70 
per cent fall in blood pressure Avith a significantly delayed onset of recovery; 
in one case 40 injections Avere given. Recovery usually took place spontaneously. 

In ACT-rats the initial response Avas usually one of simple depression followed 
by secondary compensatory rise. After relatively fcAV injections (2 to 8) 
the fall in mean pressure at the last injection increased to over 70 per cent, fol- 
lowed Avithin 1 to 2 minutes by an abrupt compensatory rise. In these rats 
the change from an innocuous fall to a pre-terminal collapse AA’as unpredictable. 
Artificial respiration and massage of the heart Avas generally required to insure 
recovery. 

In the ET-rats, as in rats Avith no adrenal medullae, a profound fall in pres- 
sure occurred Avith the 3rd to 8th injections but unlike the demeduUated gioup, 
compensatory pressor effects Avere conspicuously reduced or absent. In addi- 
tion, the last 20 to 30 per cent of the return to the original level of blood pressure 
Avas considerably delayed. This abrupt change in sensitivity showed an unex 

^ Burrouglis Wellcome & Co. 
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pected but close similarity to that exhibited by the demedullated rat except 
for the delayed completion of recovery and the reduction or absence of a com- 
pensatory rise in pressure. Again thoraeic massage rvas necessaiy to initiate 
recovery of the circulation and counteract the respirator^’' depiession. The 
comparative data on these experiments is summarized in table 1. 

2. Compariso 7 i of Ihc ylasina K after a scries of intravenous injeclions of KCl 
UTien the cardiovascular system became highly sensitive to a further increase 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of (he amounl of mtravcnously injected KCl in normal, ACT- and ET-rals to 
produce a threatened drculafory collapse 


eXASS NO. 

NORMAL RATS 
<6) * 

ET-rats 

1 

i ACT-RAT.': 

j (10) 

j Average 

1 Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Initial mean pressure 

> 72 

55-90 

1 

70 

00-90 

61 

50-91 

Number of KCl injections 

27 

1 

20-40 

1 

5 

3-S 

4 

2-S 

mm. Hg fall on last injee- 1 

40 

36-60 1 

71 

55-88 

50 

31-66 

tion, 

1 

j 





Duration, sec. 

j 

50-C0 

1 

1 

1 

05-140 * 

1 


57-220 

Recovery characteristics 

Spontam 

1 

E20US, 

1 

Assisted, 

1 

compensa- 

Assisted 

i 

, com- 

I 

compensatory 

tory rise reduced 

pensator^’ rise 


rise marked 

or absent, slow 

marked 




completion 




TABLE 2 


Comparison of the amount of K injected intravenously and Ihc plasma K level attained in 

normal, ACT- and ET-rals 


CLASS AND NUMBER Or RATS USED 

AMOUNT or K INJKCTED («CM. 

PER 100 ORAUS) 1 

PLASMA K (mom. PER 

100 ML.) 

Averace 1 

Range j 

Average 

Range 

Normal rats, (6) 

ET-rats, (7) 

ACT-rats, (10) 

13.6 ±3.1 1 

2.5 ±1.02 
2.0 ± 0.85 

10 -20 
1.5- 3.5 
1.0- 4.0 

29.8 ± 3.03 

23.8 ± 1.7 
28.5 ± 2.22 

25.7-34.3 

21.5- 26.0 

24.6- 31.6 


V 

of circulating K, the plasma K level vas elevated about equally in the normal 
and in the demedullated rats. The critical level, however, was significantly 
lower in the ET-rat. 

In table 2 are presented the comparative amounts of potassium injected and 
the plasma K values found after the last injections for each of the three groups 
of animals. 

For comparative purposes plasma K was determined for 3 normal rats after 
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4, 6 and 7 injections of the standard dose of KCl, and values of 17.5, 20.2 and 
20.6 mgm. per cent respectively were obtained, showing that at first the shift 
of excess K to tissue spaces was more rapid than the rate of increase by injection 
(normal resting value, 21.3 mgm. per cent). Hence, to some extent the ET-rat, 
unlike the ACT-rat, was less able to prevent a rise in circulating K than the 
normal but in addition showed an unusual sensitivity to this cation. In both 
groups the augmentation of the depressor response with 3 to 6 injections was 
like the normal response to 15 to 20 injections. Apparently after 15 to 20 doses 
of KCl the plasma K in the normal rat began to rise significantly, the value ob- 
tained for one case after 20 injections was 25.7 mgm. per cent whereas the rat 
receiving 40 injections had the highest value of the group, namely 34.4 mgm. 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of the plasma K values obtained at the time of circulatory collapse 
in rats after repeated injections of the standard dose of KCl bj'- vein. Solid dot, untreated, 
intact rats. Solid diamond, histamine-treated rats. Open circle, ergotamine-treated rats. 
Dotted circle, untreated rats with adrenocortical grafts. 


per cent (see fig. 1). Resting serum K levels under anesthesia were previously 
found to be 21.3 mgm. per cent for the untreated rats and the ET-rats and 25.6 
mgm. per cent for ACT-rats (1, 5); thus we have a 39.9 per cent rise in the nor- 
mal, and a 12.2 per cent and 11.1 per cent rise in the ET-rats and ACT-rats 
respectively. 

3. The reaction of rats, pre-treated with histamine to intravenous injections 
of KCl. Rats treated vdth 10 mgm. histamine per 100 grams body weight 
showed responses to the initial injection of intravenous K which did not, differ 
materiallj’’ from the reaction of untreated, normal rats, despite a low,, stable 
level of blood pressure (average 52 mm. Hg). The tolerated load on continued 
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injection of KCl, however, Avas less than one-half the normal (table 3, fig. 1). 
In the three histamine treated rats, after 6, 10 and 11 injections, the plasma 
values were 25.0, 29.5 and 30.4 mgm. per cent respectively. _ 

The blood pressure in normal rats treated with ergotamine averaged 118 
mm. Hg (60 per cent above the aA’'erage initial value). Histamine lowered tliis 
precipitately to an average of 65.3 mm. Hg, at which level it was maintained 
essentially without change. With the first injection of KCl a fall in blood pres- 


T.'tBI.E 3 


Comparison of (he effect of histaimnc on the sensitivity of (he cardiovascular response to intra- 
venous injections of KCl in tinircalcd rats and rats treated with eraotamine 


CLASS KO. 

NORMAL RATS 

(3) 

ET-rat.s 

(5) 

ObserviAtions 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Initial mean pressure 

70 

65-82 

1 

67 

50-80 

iilean pressure after ergotamine 



IIS 

1 

10S-14S 

Mean pressure after histamine 

52 

47-60 

65 

' 1 

48-72 

Mean pressure before last KCl injection 

51 

1 48-68 

i 

65 

! 

48-72 

Number of injections of KCl 

9 

6-11 

1 

Partial or full 


±2.1 


j 


Response to KCl on first injection 

Fall insign. 


Circi 

ilatory collapse 

Response to KCl on last injection, mm. 

-38 

32-13 

! 


Hg 





Per cent fall 

1 

70 

1 

59-83 



Plasma K after last injection 

28.16 


X( 

at obtainable 


±2.2G 

1 




Remarks 

1 

Recovery asE 

fisted 

1 

No recovery with as- 




sistance 


suie occuiied folloued by rapid circulatoi'y failure. In all 4 cases circulatorj’’ 
failure rvas produced with one partial or one full dose of KCl. 

Thus, the histamine-treated normal rats simulated in a way the cortical 
deficient ACT-rats as the changes in circulating K indicated, although the 
resistance of the former still was somervhat the better of the two. On the 
other hand, the histamine-treated ET-rat differed in its response to intravenous 
KCl. In this circumstance, the spectacular, increased toxicit}'' of injected po- 
tassium was in no way comparable to that characteristic of the other groups. 




. D E ; 

Fig. 2. The effect of repeated injections of 0.05 ml. 2 per cent KCl per 100 grams body 
weight b 3 ' vein on the blood pressure of i-ats. 

A. Untreated, intact rat. B. Untreated rat with adrenocortical transplants only. 
Effect of the 1st and 6th (last) injection of KCl. C. Intact rat treated with 0.5 mgm. ergot- 
amine tartrate per 100 grams bodj' weight. Effect of the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th injection of 
KCl. Ergotamine administered between the 1st and 2nd injections. D. Intact rat 
treated with 10 mgm. per 100 grams bod 3 ' weight of histamine. Effect of the 3rd, 6th and 
10th (last) injection of KCl. E. Intact rat treated with ergotamine, 0.5 mgm. per 100 
grams bod 3 ' weight. 

At E, effect of 0.05 ml. of 1:200,000 epinephrine before and after ergotamine. At H, 
effect of 10 mgm. per 100 grams body weight of histamine. .\t 1, effect of the 1st injection 
of KCl. 

Upper curve, respiration. Lower curve, blood pressure, 100 mm. Hg indicated on left 
margin. 

Discussion. B}'- maintaining the rate of intravenous administration of K 
strictl3’' uniform in all groups of rats consistent differences were obtained. Cir- 
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culatory collapse was induced in the ergotamine-treated rat with less than one- 
third the amount required by the untreated rat and at lower plasma K values. 
This indicated that'ergotamine sensitized the cardiovascular system to artificial 
rises in circulating potassium rather than influenced the effectiveness or mobiliza- 
tion of adrenocortical hormones. 

The susceptibility of the ergotamine-treated rat superficially resembled that 
of the ACT-K‘.t. In both groups the final depressor reactions occurred after 
the same small rise of 11 to 12 per cent in plasma IC but in the ACT-rat the 
initial and terminal values were higher. Tliis might be taken to signify that 
the inability to ■'ffect K-clearance, equal to that of the control rat, had a similar 
ori^n relat'' ' die depression of adrenergic activity. In the ACT-rat the situa- 
tion was atical as evidence was lacking of any significant degree of sympa- 

thetic disturbance other than reversal of the adrenalin pressor effect. On the 
other hand, the inability to shift water and electrolytes has been attributed 
to the functiona inefficiency of grafted or regenerated cortical tissue (4, 12). 
In the light of I'ogt’s evidence that adrenalin prolongs the release of cortin 
(13) one might suspect that medullary lack or the effect, of sympatholytic agents 
could reduce the efficiency of cortical activity. In any event, it seemed highl}'^ 
unlikely that the same degree' of cortical deficiency and consequently the same 
degree of K susceptibility would obtain in both groups. Giroud (6) has found 
that regenerated cortex per gram is less potent than nonnal cortical tissue. It 
has also been shown that the histamine susceptibility of the ergotamine-treated 
rat is not comparable to that of the ACT-rat (1) . The fact that the rat subjected 
to some degi'ee of cortical depletion by histamine showed a similar increased 
sensitivity to Iv and that circulatoiy collapse occurred with plasma K values in 
the vicinity of those occurring in the normal and ACT-rat (all of which were 
higher than the ET-rat) indicated that there was no serious impairment of sympa- 
thetic function in the ACT-rat but rather an inadequate cortical protection. 
The acute sensitivity to K in the rat treated with ergotamine followed by a small 
amount of histamine seems to reflect something more than the additive effects 
of both deficiencies. With ergotamine tartrate, unlike other sympatholytic 
agents such as DHE-45, the contributions of other typical side-reactions require 
further investigation. Of these, the effect of ergotamine on the peripheral cir- 
culation to maintain a higher degree of resistance under all conditions of these 
experiments could well be a dynamic factor facilitating circulatory failure. 
Nevertheless, the experiments show that moderate deficiencies of adrenocortical 
activity favor a potassium-induced circulatory collapse by permitting a more 
rapid rise in extracellular K, whereas inactivation of adrenergic mechanisms 
by sympatholytic agents may sensitize the cardiovascular system of the rat to 
K at low values. The combination of both dysfunctions produced an acute 
susceptibility to potassium. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Ergotamine tartrate increased about three-fold the susceptibility of intact 
rats to repeated injections of KCl, as evidenced by circulatory collapse. Rats 
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with autoplastic, adrenocortical transplants showed a comparable sensitivity 
of the cardiovascular system. 

2. At the time of collapse, the plasma potassium had attained equally high 
levels in normal rats, histamine-treated rats and rats with transplanted adreno- 
cortical tissue. The level, however, was definitely lower in rats subjected to 
ergotamine. 

3. The increased susceptibility of ergotamine-treated rats to potassium was 
further enhanced by histamine, such that a single injection of KCl would produce 
prompt circulatory failure. 

Acknowledgjncnt. The author wishes to thank Drs, H. 0. Haterius, A. H. 
Hegnauer and L. C. Wyman for their kindly interest in this stud}". 
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The majority of studies on metabolic recovery from exercise have been related 
to strenuous, often exhausting exercise, the recovery from vhich may take sev- 
eral hours (Hill, Long, and Lupton, 1924; Margaria, Edwards, and Dill, 1933; 
Gemmill, 1931; and others). Hill et al. (1924) first pointed out that recovery 
curves for oxygen consumption are exponential, wliich has subsequently been 
confirmed by other investigators. (Simonson, 1926; Liebenow, 1928; Margaria, 
Edwards, and Dill, 1933.) According to Hill (1924) and Alargaria et al. (1933), 
the oxygen recovery curve after strenuous exercise is composed of two expo- 
nential curves, an initial rapid component lasting a few minutes, and a longer 
component of several hom-s’ duration depending upon the exercise intensity. 
After moderate exercise, the recovery curve is composed entirely of the 
first component. Simonson (1926) reported on the rapid recovery phase of 
three individuals after light exercise and noted that recovery curves of oxygen 
consumption ^Yere exponential with apparent individual differences of velocity 
constants. Hebestreit (1929) studied the relationships of the recovery pro- 
cesses after fairly vigorous exercise. Margaria et al. (1933) discussed the initial 
rapid recovery phase after strenuous exercise, but made a more detailed study 
of the slower recovery component. 

The following report is concerned with an extensive study of recovery curves 
of both carbon dioxide elimination and oxygen consiunpticn after moderate 
exercise of humans. For this purpose the tlieimal conductivitj’- method of 
analysis has been adapted for continual and simultaneous measurements of carbon 
dioxide and. oxygen in expired air permitting rapid changes of gas exchange to 
be followed during and after exercise. 

Apparatus for analyses of carbon dioxide and oxygen. Analysis of gases 
by the thermal conductivity method has been used extensively in industrial 
fields; however, its application in physiological research has been repoi-ted 
by comparatively few investigators., Noyons (1922) described an apparatus 
for measuring CO 2 in samples of expired air. A portable instrument for clinical 
estimation of alveolar CO 2 has been emplo 5 ’-ed by Hill (1922). Instruments 
for analyses of CO 2 and O 2 in alveolar air have been developed by Ledig and 
Lyman (1927), and Leeds and Northrup Company. Rabinowich and Bazin 
(1926) used a katharometer for continual measurements of CO 2 in expired air 

' The ork in this paper was initially done under a contract between the Universit 3 ’' of 
California and the Office of Scientific Research and Development, and later between the 
University of California and the Aeromedical Laboratory, Wright Field, Ohio. 
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and Eein (1933) employed the thennal conductivity method for continuous 
measurement of O 2 in expired air. 

The folloAving is a brief description of the use of thermal conductivity analyzers 
for continual and simultaneous measurements of CO 2 and O 2 in expired air. 

The principles and theory of the thermal conductivity method for analyses 
of gases have been re\dewed by Palmer and Weaver (1924) and Daynes (1933). 
In brief, the method consists of a comparison of the resistance of two electrically 
heated platinum Avires surrounded by a gas for analysis and a reference gas. 
If these gases have different thermal conductivities, the heat loss from the vires 
is altered Avith a corre.sponding change in the temperature and resistance of 
the Avires. By suitable arrangement in a Wheatstone bridge circuit, the relative 
change of resistance of the Avires affords a means of analj’^sis of a mixture of gases 
after an empirical calibration of the apparatus. 

Due to the similarity of the conducthity coefficients, measurements of oxygen 
in an ox3'-gen-nitrogen mixture requires high sensitivity, j’-et the Amliime of the 
cell must be kept small in order to insure a rapid flushing out time. The desired 
sensitiAuty for the oxygen anatyzer Avas obtained b}”" increasing the length of 
the platinum Avire while the \mlume of the cell Avas kept at a minimum bj’' doubling 
the Avire.- The increased sensitiAUty obtained by this construction permitted 
the cell to be operated at a loAA'er current AAuth a corresponding increase in stability 
of the zero readings. 

Analyzing and reference cells for carbon dioxide and oxygen Avere constructed 
of equal volumes from glass tubing AAuth the platinum AAures, held taut AAuth heli- 
cal copper coils, sealed into place AAutli cement. 

The cells Avere constructed in pairs, one for the reference gas and one for 
analysis, mounted on bakelite bases and immersed in an oil bath maintained 
at a constant temperature in a larger AA^ater bath. 

The circuits used AA'ere of the parallel bridge type (see Daynes, 1933) AAith 
manganin arm resistances and galvanometers AAuth sensitmties of 0.02 micro- 
ampere per division. The current floAV from tAvo storage batteries through 
the platinum Avires Avas controlled Avith a voltmeter sensitive to a change of 
0.01 volt. Eesistance changes of the platinum wires, reflecting changes of 
gas composition in the analyzing cells, AA-ere measured hy the null method, the 
circuits being balanced by manual operation of the slide Avires. 

Empirical calibration of the instrument AA’as made AAuth knoAA'n mixtures of 
gases previously obtained bj’- compressing expired air into steel cylinders.^ 
Equations^ derived from the calibration curA'-es are used to transform slide 

2 Mixtures of commercial oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxdde were found to give er- 
roneous calibration curves which is believed to be due to different argon-nitrogen ratios in 
the mixtures as compared to air. 

^ These equations are per cent CO: = K,Dco2 — IC;Do2 d- Ks) ^ud per cent 0 : (diff . from 
air) = ICD02 (1 — per cent CO2/IOO). Dos and ^cos are slide wire readings for carbon di- 
oxide and oxygen respectively and Ki, K2, K3, and K4 are constants derived from the cali- 
bration curves; IC includes a correction for the difference in volume of inspired and expired 


air. 
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wire readings directty to percentage gases with an accuracy of ± 0.03 per cent 

CO 2 and O 2 . .... 

Arrangement of the apparatus for analyses of expired air is illustrated m 
figure 1. One way valves in the mask and connecting tubes direct the expired 
air through a cylinder with baffles into a large gasometer. The cylinder mixes 
the expired air resulting in a more uniform composition for analysis. A small 
continuous flow of expired air is drawn through each of the three-way capillarj’- 
stopcocks inserted into the T-tube placed after the cjdinder. One stream of 
air is drawn through a small CaCb tube, to remove water ^'apor, and into the 
carbon dioxide analyzing cell; the other stream is drawn through a suitable 
water vapor and carbon dioxide absorbent and into the oxygen analyzing cell. 



Fig. 1. Arrangement of apparatus for measuring oxj'gen consumption and carbon dioxide 
elimination. 


Expired air for experimental readings or atmospheric air for checking zero read- 
ings may be drawn into the cells according to the positions of the three-way 
stopcocks, the rate of flow being accurately controlled by needle valves and 
bubblers. Constrictions in the capillarj'' tubes lower the pressure in the cells 
by 6 to 10 cm. of water, thus preventing rhythmical fluctuations of pressure, 
due to the subiect’s breathing, from being transmitted to the cells. 

Actual analyses of expired air represent the average percentages of the gases 
over a time interval depending upon the volume of the cells and the rate of 
flow of gas through them. These factors were adjusted so that each measure- 
ment of carbon dioxide and oxygen represents an average value for an interval 
of twenty seconds. In certain experiments this has been reduced to fifteen 
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Beconds; however, it is not feasible to balance the circuits manually in less 
time than this. jNIoreover, for metabolic experiments there is no necessity 
for shorter periods than twenty seconds as variations in ventilation determina- 
tions become excessively large. 

'^''entilation rates are measured in a 100 liter capacity gasometer. With 
high ventilation rates, measurements are made every twenty seconds correspond- 
ing with the analj'ses of carbon dioxide and oxygen. With low ventilation 
rates, as during resting metabolism, the volume determinations are made every 
minute. 

A generalized iDrocedurc for measuring metabolism during or after exercise 
is as follows: the subject rests in a comfortable chair, the metabolism mask is 
strapped on and an exercise initiated. The metabolism may be measured 



Fig. 2. O 2 Consumption and COj elimination during and after the standard step-up 
e.\'ercise. (W. E. B., S/27/46) 

at any time during or after the exercise by drawing the expired air through 
the analyzing cells and measuring ventilation rates. Slide tvire readings are 
converted by means of equations to percentages of gases and, with corresponding 
minute ventilation measurements, the gas exchange for 20 second intervals 
is obtained. 

Figure 2 illustrates measurements, by this method, of carbon dioxide elimination . 
and oxygen consumption of a subject during and after a three minute step-up 
exercise. 

After moderate exercise of the tjqie used in the following studies, the metab- 
olism reaches pre-exercise resting levels 6 to 10 minutes after completing the 
exercise; therefore resting metabolism may be measured either before exercise 
or after the recovery period. 
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Rcspiraionj gas exchange during recovery from exercise. Initial experiments 
were cai-ried out to analyze the gas exchange ounces during and after moderate 
exercise, for the purpose of measuring individual differences. 

As originally noted by Hill (1924), the recover}^ curves for O 2 consumption 

after moderate exercise are logarithmic, following the equation A. = AoC This 

equation is equally applicable to recovery curves for CO 2 elimination "vsheie A 
is the rate of CO 2 elimination at time /, Ao is the rate at zero time, and h is 
the velocity constant. The two factors that determine these recovery curves, 
i.e., rate of ventilation and percentage of gases, are also logarithmic; however, 
fluctuations from the theoretical curves may be considerable. It was also 
noted that in general the curves for CO 2 elimination and O 2 consumption as 
thej'^ rise from the resting values and approach the steady state levels are logarith- 
mic, using the steady state values as base lines. However, individual compari- 
sons of velocity constants of these curves were difficult due to erratic results, 
presumably caused by uneven ventilation and circulation during exercise. 
Recovery rate measurements were found to be more practical for large scale 
comparisons between individuals, the most suitable of these exercises being 
step-up or stationaiy bicj'^cle e.xercises. The recovery phases of these exercises, 
as compared to arm or knee bend exercises, are more extended and are not 
complicated by post exercise rises of metabolism.'' Simple step-up exercises 
were selected as being easier for aged or feeble subjects to perform than bicycle 
exercises. 

In order to make an extensive study of the recovciy phase, a standard leg 
exercise was chosen which consists of 20 steps/minute onto a 9-inch platform 
for three minutes.® This duration permits 95-98 per cent attainment of steady 
state values with O 2 consumption levels ranging from 800-1100 cc. Oo/minute 
above resting. With this intensity of exercise there is no detectable slow recov- 
ery component and pre-exercise resting levels are reached G to 10 minutes after 
the exercise. 

Recovery rates are determined by plotting CO 2 elimination and O 2 consump- 
tion, after subtraction of resting values, semi-logarithmically against time, 
as illustrated in figure 3. The slopes of the straight lines represent recovery 
rates and are expressed as half-time constants, i.e., the time when the rate of 
gas exchanged is one-half the amount at the onset of recovery. Thus slow or 
fast recovery rates are represented by large or small half-time constants respec- 
tively. Integration of the curves represents the O 2 debt and excess CO 2 during 
the recovery period. The S-shape deviations from the exponential function 

* Iimnediately after an isotonic bar lifting arm exercise the metabolism rises above the 
exercise levels and then exponentially approaches the resting values. This post-exercise 
rise indicates there is restricted circulation during the e.xercise as a result of the 
continually contracting muscles. If the arms are periodically relaxed during the exercise, 
the exercise metabolic levels increase and the post-exercise rise disappears. This 
phenomenon may be observed in the recovery phase of leg exercises depending upon 
whether or not the leg muscles are periodically relaxed during the exercise. 

s In cadence with a metronome the subject performs the following four cycle exercise • 
left foot up, right foot up, left foot down, right foot down. 
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as described by Hebestreit (1929) have not been observed in these experiments. 

^Ventilation rate measurements and gas analyses are sources of experimental 
error. These errors are considered to be very slight as the percentage of- gases 
may be analyzed to dbO.03 per cent and the ^mlume of e.xpired air measured to 
±0.05 liter. Although there may be fluctuations in ventilation rates and per- 
centage gases over short time intervals due to intermittent flowing of expired 
air, these are compensating errors and tend to be smoothed out in the final recov- 
erj’- curve. Determination of the base lines which the recovery curves approach 
i.e., the resting metabolism, and graphic measurements of the recoveiy curve 
slopes are other sources of errors. Variations of resting metabolism may amount 



Fig. 3. Semi-logarithmic plot of CO 2 elimination and O 5 consumption (above resting) 
during recovery from a step-up exercise (data on W. B. from fig. 2). 

to as much as ±10 per cent, which, however, are reflected by only ±2-3 per 
cent errors in the recoveiy constants. Graphic determination of the recovery 
curve slopes is probably the largest source of error since the recovery curves are 
seldom perfectly logarithmic and subjective errors are estimated to be from 
1-10 per cent of the recovery constants. 

Reliability and variability of recovery measurements. Preliminary results 
indica-ted possible differences in recovery rates between individuals in addition 
to variation within the individuals. In order to establish the magnitude of these 
variations, as well as the reliability of the measurements, tests and retests w ere 
carried out on a number of subjects. 

The previously described step-up exercise was used as a standard exeicise 
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for the test and retest. Male subjects, with ages ranging from 18-68 years, 
included the laboratory staff, students, janitors, and office workers. Tests 
and retests, after previous instructions and a practice test, were usually carried 
out at the same time on consecutive days. The recoverj” curves were analyzed 
for the O 2 and CO 2 half-time recovery constants, O 2 debt, and total excess COz- 
The results are summarized in table 1 . Oxygen debts and excess carbon dioxide 
were determined bj’’ integration of the recoveiy curves with corrections for body 
weights of the individuals. The reliabilities of these measurements were deter- 
mined by test-retest correlations. 

The conclusions that may be di'awn regarding the reliability and variability 
of the recoverj’’ measurements are as follows: 

1. A high reliability of the CO 2 time constants (r = 0.74) indicates that 

TABLE 1 


Reliability of measurements of half-time recovery constants, 0: debt and excess CO 2 after a 

standard exercise test 



kuubet: 

or 

SUBJECTS 


MEAN 

1 

STANDAW) 

PZVIATION 

1 

j RANGE 

1 

RELIABII.- 
JTt (r) 

Time constants in seconds of 

3S 

Test 

45.5 

10.7 

30-6S 

0.74 

COs elimination during re- 
covery 

t 

( Retest 

, 44.2 

1 

10.9 

30-73 


Excess CO 5 eliminated during 

1 

29 

1 _ 

i Test 

ia 

3.9 

S. 5-25. 4 

0.87 

recovery, cc. COj/kgm. body 
wt. 


i Retest 

1 

H 

3.9 

. 9.2-21.9 


Time constants in seconds of 

36 

Test 

32.0 

6.8 


0.55 

O 2 consumption during re- 
covery 

1 

i 

Retest 

i 

1 

30.6 

7.2 

1 

1 



O 2 debt, cc. Os/kgm, body rvt. 

2S 

Test 


2.7 ' 

7.1-19.8 ' 

0.67 



Retest 

11.73 

3.2 

6.4-17.7 



there are definite interindividual differences as regards this measurement. The 
standard error of the measurement ((r(„)) is ±5.5 seconds or ±12 per cent of 
the mean. 

2. The reliability of the O 2 time constants is considerabty lower (r = 0.55) 
indicating either lower inteiindividual and/or higher intraindividual differences. 
The standard error of the measurement is ±4.7 seconds or ±15 per cent of the 
mean. 

3. The average of the CO 2 time constants of 36 subjects (43.9 sec.) is 40 per 
cent more than the average of the O 2 time constants (31.3 sec.) on the same 
individuals. Thus the Oo debt is paid at a considerably more rapid I’ate than 
the corresponding excess CO 2 is eliminated. This difference, as will be seen 
later, depends upon the age of the individual. 

4. Although the CO 2 time constants are longer than the O 2 constants, these 
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two measurements are not independently variable as the correlation (r) between 
them is 0.84. 

5. There is no significant correlation between body weights of subjects and 
their' respective recovery constants. 

6. Calculations of O 2 debt and excess CO 2 , obtained by integration of the 
recovery curves, arc directly propoidional to the time constants and the values 
of gas exchange at zero recovery time. Their reliabilities are slightly higher 
than tlie corresponding recoveiy constants (table 1), probably due to a low, 
although significant, negati\'e correlation between the time constants and gas 
exchange at the onset of recoA’ciy. Thus a slow or fast recoveiy rate is correlated 
with a respecti\"ely low or high initial recovery metabolism; this inverse corre- 
lation consequently minimizes variations of the Oo debt and excess CO 2 . How- 
ever, little advantage is gained bj*^ their calculation and in subsequent data only 
recovery constants are listed. 

' / . In general the e.xperimental errors arc less than tlie recovery rate ^varia- 
tions of anjv one individual. Accordingly these variations are predominately 

TABLE 2 


. Comparisons of average deviations of (he tests from the retests fifteen minutes and one tveeh 

apart 

Means of the CO 2 and Oj recovery constants are 3S.9 and 28.2 seconds respectively. 


TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN TEST AND RETEST 

NCMDER or 
SUBJECTS i 

AVERAGE DEVIA- 
TION OF 

COi RECO\TRY 
CONSTANTS 

AVERAGE DEVIA- 
TION OP 

0» RECOVER V 
CONSTANTS 



seconds 

second} 

Fifteen minutes 

27 

2,76 

4.13 

One week 

27 

3.09 

4.60 




due to intrinsic factors in the individual and are only slightly affected by varia- 
tions in the time inter\val between tests. For example, the average deviation 
between tests and retests fifteen minutes apart is 90 per cent as great as the 
average deviation between tests one to two weeks apart on the same subjects 
(table 2). 

Correlation of age with recovery rates. Since a heterogeneous age group was 
used for the reliability measurements, it is possible from the data to establish 
the relation between age and i’ecover 3 v rates. The test and retest time constants 
for each individual were averaged and correlated with the age of the person. 
Included are time constants of a few older, weaker subjects who performed a 
milder exercise than the standard exercise, a procedure which decreases the 
time constants slightlj^. The results, illustrated in figure 4, show that the CO 2 
time constants are higher with increasing age of the subject, the correlation 
being 0.75. The effect of age on the O 2 time constants is not as great (r = 0.43), 
differences appearing mainly between the j^oungest and oldest subjects (fig. 4). 
Tliis loiver correlation may be due to less reliability of the O 2 time constants 
or to a true differential influence of age on the recovery rates. If possible dif- 
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ferences in reliabilities of tbe O 2 and CO 2 recovery constants are eliminated 
by correction for attenuation in the criterion measurement (Guilford, J. P., 
1942), the resulting correlations of age with CO 2 and O 2 recovery rates are 0.93 
and 0.71. Tins establishes an actual differential effect of age on the recovery 
constants and it is concluded that with increasing age there is considerable 
slowing of CO 2 elimination during recovery, whereas the rate of payment of 
O 2 debts is not as greatly changed. 

Time of day and recovery constants. The time of day apparently has little 
or no effect on the recoverj' constants as there was no significant difference 
between the average recovery constants of 20 subjects tested during the morning 
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Fig. 4. Effect of age on recovery rates of CO2 elimination and 0» consumption after a 
standard step-up e.xercise. Each point is the average of two or more tests on the individual. 


TABLE 3 

Time of day and recovery constants 


TIME j 

1 

j KtTMBER OF 
SUBJECTS 

AVERAGE or CO> RE- 
COVERY CONSTANTS 

AVERAGE OF Oj RECOV- 
ERY COKSTANTS 



seconds 

seconds 

9 a.m.-12 m 

20 

36.7 ± 3.2 

27.5 ± 3.7 

1 p.m.- 4 p.m 

22 

40.0 ± 2.3 

28.5 db 2.1 


as compared to 22 subjects of comparable age tested in the afternoon (4 tests on 
each individual, table 3). 

There may be a difference if the exercise is initiated from basal conditions, as 
recovery constants of a subject under near basal conditions were significantly 
greater (10 per cent) than the corresponding afternoon recovery constants. 

Effect of rate of work and duration of exercise on recovery constants. For exercise 
tests on aged subjects or on subjects vrith pathological conditions, the standard 
e.xercise is too strenuous and must be lowered in accordance with the physical 
condition of the individual. This was accomplished by a reduction of the intensity 
and/or the duration of the standard exercise. It was thus necessarj’' to know 
the effect of these modifications on the recovery rates. 
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For investigating the effect of work rate, two widely'- different levels were 
chosen, a I’ate of 12.5 steps/minute as compared to a more vigorous exercise of 
25 steps/miniite on a 9 inch platform. Average oxygen consumption levels 
above resting were 790 cc./minute and 1400 cc./minute respectively. The 
recovery constants of twelve subjects exercised at these two levels (table 4) 
show that a 50 per cent reduction of exercise intensity results in a slight, although 
significant, decrease (12 per cent) in the CO 2 time constants,® whereas the O 2 
time constaiits are not significantly changed. Accordingly it may be assumed 
that exercise rates deviating moderatelj’- from the standard exercise are reflected 
b}"" only shght changes in the recovery constants; and although corrections 
ma}' be made, the changes are small compared to the individual variations. 

The effect of exercise duration on the recovery constants was measured b}’’ 
comparing recoveries from one minute and three minute exercises, both at a rate 
of 20 steps per minute. After one minute of exercise at this rate, the metabohe 

TABLE 4 


Effects of mlensily and duration of exercise on half-time constants of recovery 


VAEIABLtS 

NUUBER 

or 

SUnjECTS 

EXERCISE 

CONDITIONS 

METABOLISif 

A\XRACE OF HALP* 
TIME CONSTANTS 
OF CO 2 ELIMINA- 
TION 

AVERAGE OF HALF- 
TIME CONSTANTS 
OP 0; CONSUMP- 
TION 

Bate of work 

12 

12-i steps/min. 

790 cc. Os/min., 

seconds 

38.2 ± 4.6 

seconds 

29.7 ± 4.6 


12 

for 3 min. 

25 steps/min. 

average 

1400 cc. O./min., 

43.5 ± 5.5 

30.3 ± 2.2 

Duration of 

9 

for 3 min. 

20 steps/min. 

average 

70-80% of steady 

38.8 ± 3.3 

31.1 ± 2.3 

exercise 

9 

for 1 min. 

20 steps/min. 

state values 
95-98% of steady 

41.6 ± 3.8 

31.3 ± 2.8 



for 3 min. 

state values 




levels of most subjects are 70-80 per cent of steady state values as compared 
to approximately 95 per cent in three minutes. The average recovery constants 
corresponding to these different exercise durations are not significant!}’' different, 
showing that comparisons of recovery constants of subjects who have not attained 
steady states are feasible (table 4). The advantage, however, of a longer exer- 
cise is that the recovery curves begin at a higher level and consequent!}’’ are 
lengthened permitting more accurate measurements of the recovery slopes. Re- 
oovevy from exercises longer than three minutes was measured on a few subjects 
with no apparent change in recovery constants as compared to those above. 

Physical training and recovery constants. The subjects in various age groups 
(from fig. 4) Avere classified as being in good, medium, or poor physical condition 

® The standard exercise (20 steps/min.) CO 2 recovery constants of a few of these subjects 
were found to fall between these two values; while very strenuous exercise increased the 
time constants by almost one-half. The relationship may be linear. Oxygen recovery 
constants, after nearly maximal work rates, also increased. 
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and an attempt was made to correlate condition with recovery constants. The 
data are rather limited, but indicate that in any age group the more physically 
fit individuals tend to have smaller recovery constants. The following data lend 
support to the above conclusion. 

In November of 1945 the recoA'ery constants Avere accurately determined of 
a laboratory staff member in moderate physical condition. Six months later 
it Avas noticed that tins subject's recovery constants Avere significantly loAver 
(table 5); tliis is asciibed to a considerably improA^ed physical condition, tlie 
subject haAung undergone a rigorous training comparable to that of college 
atldetes. The recovery constants of other staff members shoAved no particular 
change during this time. This is in agreement Avith the observation of Simonson 
(1926) that training apparently increases the recovery rates from moderate 
exercise. 


TABLE .5 


JEffccl of physical fitness on the half-time recovery cons/nnls of subject E.M. 


of subject 

NUMBER 
or TESTS 

TIME CONSTANTS IN 
SECONDS OF 

COj EEIMINATION 

. . 

TniE CONSTANTS IN 

SECONDS or 

Os CONSUMPTION 

T^pfnrp! fTfli'nirtgj Got.— Nov., 1^4.^ 

12 

13 

So .0 2.0 

29.2 dz 2.0 

30.8 ± 2.0 
26.0 ± 2.4 

After training, Junc-July, 1946 


Decrease after training 

' 17% 

t = 4.11 
(Significant at 
1% level) 

10% 

t = 3. 68 
(Significant at 
1% level) 



Discussion. The reliabilities of the recoA-ery constants (table 1) Avere deter- 
mined for a heterogeneous age group. Since age differentially influences the 
magnitudes of the CO 2 and O 2 recoveiy constants, the respective reliabilities 
are likeAA'ise affected. If the age factor is eliminated bj'- the use of a firat order 
partial correlation (Guilford, J. P., 1942), the reliabilities become 0.21 for both 
the O 2 and CO 2 recovery constants.’ 

Segregation of the undoubtedly complex factors that cause day to da 3 ’' varia- ' 
tions of recovery constants in an individual has not been attempted. Such 
factors may be related to conditions of the circulatory sj’-stem. Interindividual 
differences, aside from age, are probably due in part to physical training as therd 
is the indication that in any age group the more physical^ active indiAuduals 

’ PolloAving the completion of this ACork data have become available for determining re- 
liabilities of these measurements on a nearly homogeneous age group of 38 subjects 17-23 
years of age. Two immediately consecutive exercise tests AA'ere given one day folloAS-ed by 
tu o tests one week later. Reliabilities of the CO; and O 2 recoverj^ constants using the in- 
itial measurements on each day as tests and retests, are 0.41 and 0.37 respectively. If the 
second measurements are used for tests and retests, the reliabilities are 0.67 and 0.37. A 
preliminary exercise evidently lowers the intra-individual variation of the CO;- recovery 
constants. These reliabilities are greater for this age group than theoretically predicted. 
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tend to have lower recoveiy time constants. The influence of age itself might 
be considered as due to poorer physical condition resulting from decreased 
plysical activity with increasing age; however, there may be a true age effect 
since the physically vigorous older individuals had slower reco^'e^y rates than 
less actiA-e younger subjects. 

T-he limiting factors in the rate of O 2 consumption and CO 2 elimination after 
moderate exercise are not definitely known although there is evidence tliat they 
may be circulatory in nature. Jones (I94C) has demonstrated that exchange 
of inert gases betwen tissues and blood and elimination through the lungs is 
limited by circulation of the blood and solubility of the gases. Excliange of COo 
and O 2 is complicated by chemical reactions in the blood and tissues; however 
there is evidence that these reactions are extremely rapid (Millikan, 1936; 
Roughton, 1935). The efficiency of lung ventilation is not considered as a 
limiting factor as there is no correlation between ventilation efficiency, as meas- 
ured by jVo washing out rates from the kings while breathing pure O 2 , and the 
recover^’^ constants (unpublished data). 

The concept of circulatoiy limiting factors is supported bj' recoveiy rate 
measurements after a single leg exercise with a pressure cuff placed around the 
thigh. Although under these conditions the recovery curves are still e.xponential, 
the recovery constants of the leg may be increased as much as 50 per cent depend- 
ing upon the tightness of the cuff. Also, increases of circulation, as measured 
b}’ the inert gas e.xchange technique (Jones, 1940), are not linearly proportional 
to increases in exercise intensity, thus conforming to the gradual lengthening of 
the recovery constants with inci-easing exercise intensity. 

Finally, recovery rates of O 2 consumption of subjects with circulatory insuffi- 
ciencies are dela 3 '’ed (see review b 3 ’- Simonson and Enzer, 1942) which suggests 
circulation as being an important limiting factor. 

In accordance with the above views, factors other than actual blood flow 
that might influence the recover 3 ’' rates are 0° utilization coefficients and the 
CO 2 carrying capacit 3 ^ or unloading capacit 3 ' at the lungs. The difference 
between the O 2 and CO 2 recovei^’- constants would then depend upon these 
factoi-s. For example, subjects with polycythemia vera hai^e significantly 
slower than nonnal CO 2 recover 3 ^ rates; whereas, despite a slower circulation 
(Gibson, Harris, and Swigert, 1939), the O 2 recovery rates are normal, presuma- 
bly because the O 2 carr 3 dng capacit 3 '- of the blood is greatfv increased above 
nonnal (to be published). 

These exercise recoveiy measurements have been developed mainR^ as a stud 3 ’’ 
of normal exercise recover 3 '^; however, possible applications to pathological con- 
ditions have also been considered. Attention has been directed towards accumu- 
lating sufficient knowledge and experience with normal subjects, such as the 
recoveiy rates for various age groups, in order that deviations from the nonnal 
may be more accurately studied. Future investigations ivith these methods on 
subjects with pathological conditions of the circulator 3 '’ system may prove of 
clinical value, and also ma 3 ’’ clai’if 5 '' the actual nature of the limiting factors. 
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SUiMJLVRY 

1. The thermal conductivity method of gas analysis adapted for continual 
and simultaneous analyses of O 2 a.nd CO 2 in expired air is described. The 
apparatus, with an accuracy of ±0.03 per cent CO 2 nnd O 2 , is designed for 
following O 2 consumption and CO 2 elimination of humans during and after 
exercise. 

2. Metabolic gas exchange curves during and after various types of moderate 
exercises were studied for individual differences. The recovery phase from sim- 
ple step-up exercises was found to be practical for this purpose. The O 2 con- 
sumption and CO 2 elimination recover^’- curves are exponential, the half-time 
constants of which are functions of recovery rates; thus, a slow or fast recovery 
from exercise is represented b 3 ' a large or small half-time constant respectively. 

3. Reliabilitj’’ and variability of the time constants of recoverj'- from a mild 
step-up exercise were determined bj’- tests and retests on 3S male subjects of 
various ages. The reliabilities of the CO 2 and O 2 time constants are 0.74 and 
0.55 respectively, with standard errom of measurements being ±12 per cent 
and ±15 per cent of the means. 

4. The recoveiy rate I'ariations of a subject arc considered to be due mainlj'' 
to intrinsic factors in the individual and are only slightly increased by lengthening 
the time interval between tests. 

5. The average of the CO 2 half-time recoveiy constants (43.9 sec.) of 36 
subjects is 40 per cent more than the average O 2 time constants (31.3 sec.); 
thus the rate of paj^ment of the O 2 debt is more rapid than elimination of the 
corresponding excess CO 2 . The O 2 and CO 2 recoveiy constants, however, 
are not independently variable as the correlation between them is 0.84. 

6. With increasing age of subjects there is increased slowness of CO 2 elimina- 
tion during recovery; the CO 2 half-time recoveiy constants of 60 year old sub- 
jects arc nearly double those of 20 j^ear old subjects. The O 2 recovery constants 
are apparentlj’- less affected by age, differences appearing mainly between the 
very youngest and oldest subjects. The age effect accounts to a large extent 
for the inter-individual differences in recoveiy rates. Elimination of the influence 
of age by a first order partial correlation results in a theoretical reliability of 
0.21 for both CO 2 and O 2 recovery constants of a homogeneous age group. 

i . Different intensities and durations of moderate exercise have little or no 
effect on the recovery constants which permits comparison of recoveiy I'ates 
between individuals who perform varying degrees of work. 

8. In any age group the more phj-sically fit individuals tend to have lower 
recoi er}’’ constants, and in addition rigorous training of one subject brought 
about a 16 per cent reduction in the CO 2 and Oo recoveiy constants. 

9. The possibility is considered that the limiting factors in the rate of O 2 
consumption and CO 2 elimination dming recover j’’ are circulatoiy in nature. 

The authoi is considerably indebted to Dr. F. M. Henry for advice on the 
statistical treatment of the data, to Drs. H. B. Jones and J. H. Lawrence for 
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support and advice, and to jMiss Muriel Johnston for assistance during the 
latter part of the investigation. 
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A relation between liver injury and abnormal levels of plasma cliolinesterase 
lias been suspected in man on the basis of clinical statistics (1), and has been 
demonstrated in the laboratory in the rat (2). The nature of this relation, 
however, cannot be determined from the available data, and many of the points 
in question cannot be settled without the use of one of the larger laboratory 
animals. Since the known properties of the acetylcholine-hydrolyzing enzymes 
of human and of rat plasma resemble those of dog plasma cholinesterase (3), 
the dog seems suitable for this purpose. The present report is concerned with 
some of the factors invoh'ed in the maintenance of a normal plasma cholin- 
esterase activity in the dog. 

General methods. Cholinesterase activities wei'e determined by the 
method of Ammon (4) using 0.08 M acetyl choline bromide- (once recrystallized) 
in 0.025 M sodium bicarbonate buffer pH 7.4 — 0.25 M NaCl, and are expressed 
as miUimoles of acetyl choline hydrolyzed per hour by one liter of plasma or 
one Idlogram of tissue. Results were checked repeatedly against a medium 
containing KCl, MgCL, and CaCL in addition to NaCl, but no significant 
differences between the two electrolyte media could be observed.® Blood 
was in all cases drawn from the radial vein and heparinized. Analyses for liver 
cholinesterase activities were performed by the same method, using fresh samples 
of 0,3 to 0.5 gram weight pressed gently between filter paper to remove excess 
blood, and homogenized with ten volumes of saline in the apparatus described 
by Potter and Elvehjem (5). The degree of dilution of the tissue was calculated 
directly from the fresh weight of tissue and the volume of saline used. In 
normal dogs the distribution of the cholinesterase activity throughout the liver 
appears to be approximately uniform (cf. table 1) so that satisfactory results 
can be obtained by the analj^sis of a single piece of tissue, such as can be obtained 
as a biopsy specimen. In dogs with liver disease the uniform distribution of 
the enzyme may be disturbed; to secure a i-epresentative sample of liver tissue 
for analysis, samples were taken from each lobe and combined into one. Storage 
of samples of intact liver in closed containers in the refrigerator led to losses 
of only a few percent of the initial cholinesterase activity over a period of one 
week. 

1 This work has been supported by grants from the U. S. Public Health Service, and the 
Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation. 

2 Kindly furnished by Hoffmann LaRoche, Inc. 

’ This observation has been repeated with purified human esterase preparations of very 
low ash content supplied through the kindness of Dr. E. J. Cohn of the Department of 
Physical Chemistry, Harvard Medical School. 
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Serum alkaline phosphatase activities were cletei-mined by the method of 
Shinowara, Jones and Reinhardt (G). Total plasma protein determinations were 
performed by the copper sulfate specific gravity method of Phillips cl al. (7). 
Erythrocyte counts and hematocrits were determined b 3 " the conventional 
methods. 

A special procedure was adopted for the determination of bromsulfalein 
(BSP) elimination. Seventy-five milligi-ams of the dye^ in 5 percent solution 
were injected into a radial vein. Thiee venous blood samples were obtained, 
one prior to the injection, one tJiree to five minutes after the injection, and a 
third five to ten minutes later. The magnitude of the inteiwal between the 
second and third samples Avas immaterial, so long as its duration Avas knoAvn 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 

The cholinesterase activity of The cholinesterase- activity of the blood ■plasma of 
samples of dog's liver taken from male and of female dogs 

different lobes (mM/Kgm/hr.) 


DOG NO. 1 


MALE 

feitale 

70 

660 

665 

715 

650 

Number of animals 

53 

• 29 

71 

1530 

1485 

1420 

1320 

Mean cholinesterase ac- 



75 

1630 

1540 

1510 

1430 

tivity 

101.1 

105 . 2 mM/L/hour 

77 

2080 

2000 

1950 

1870 

Standard deviations 


i 

69 

2030 

1880 

1840 

1780 

of single determina- 









±28 1 

±23 7 

of the mean 

± 3.9 

±4.4 


t = 0.69, n = 82, P = 0.5 


to Avitliin ±10 seconds. The plasma Avas deproteinized by the addition of 5.0 
cc. of acetone to 1.0 cc. of plasma, folloAved by centrifugation. Five cubic 
centimeters of the supernatant AA'ere transferred to a colorimeter tube, and the 
BSP color deA'eloped bj’’ the addition of tAvo drops of 10 percent KOH. If 
necessaiy the solutions AArere cleared on the centrifuge, and the resulting color 
densities read in a Ivlett-Summerson photoelectric colorimeter, using the No. 54 
(green) filter. In general the readings for the acetone-saline blank and for the 
control samjjles Avere identical. From the results the percent of djre eliminated 
in 5 minutes could be calculated using Bradlej' and Inglefinger’s finding of an 
exponential time course of the decay of plasma BSP folloAving a single injection 
of the djre in man (8) and in dog (9). The folloAA’ing lormula Avas applied. 


£ = 100x(l-J. ) 


where E = % BSPs min., Bz and B 3 = concentration of BSP in second' 
and in third samples, and !» ,3 = interval in minutes betAveen draAA’ing of second 
and of third sample. This procedure obviates difficulties due to hemol3’'sis, 
or to turbidity of the plasma samples, as Avell as to differences of plasma volumes 

* The authors wish to thank Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, Inc. for supplying the 
Bromsulphalein used in these experiments. 
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aiHODg various dogs, and in tlie same dog during the course of an experiment. 
BSP recoveiy' in this procedure is better than 95 percent except in samples 
showing an excessive degree of hemolysis never encounteied dining actual 
experiments. Th“ average value of the % BSPs min- iu normal dogs uas found 
to be G4 percent; even a small degree of impairment could be detected. 

Deteiminations of plasma volume were carried out using an adaptation of 
the method described by Gibson and Evelyn (10) to the Klett-Summerson 
photoelectric colorimeter. Plasma volume studies were attempted in dogs 
with carbon tetrachloride poisoning but had to be abandoned because of the 
effect of the liver injury upon the apparent plasma i^olume: the administration 
of carbon tetrachloride was followed in each case by an increase of from 30 to 
50 percent in the plasma volume as determined by the use of T 1824. Until 
this phenomenon has been investigated in some detail there seems to be little 
justification in reporting Evans’ blue plasma volumes in this condition. 

Results. A. The normal plasma cholineslcrase adimly of (he clog, and its 
relaiwn to sex, liver cholinesterase activity, and total plasma protein concentration. 
Blood plasma and liver samples obtained from healthy dogs weighing between 
S and 25 kgm. were analyzed for their cholinesterase content. The dogs probably 
represent a fair sample of a population of healthy mongrel dogs. The nu- 
tritional status of this group, however, could not be controlled, and lack of 
uniformity in this regard maj'' account for some of the scattering described 
below. 

Table 2 summarizes data concerning the plasma cholinesterase activitj- of 
male as compared to female dogs. The mean values of the two series do not 
differ significantly, as shown by the t-test (11). Despite the small standard 
deviations of the means the standard deviations of single determinations are 
large, reflecting considerable variability in the normal plasma cholinesterase 
activity among dogs. Indeed, the normal range is so wide that it is not possible 
to detect abnormalities in the plasma cholinesterase activit}’ of one animal by 
comparison with a series of normal values. Significant information can, how- 
ever, be obtained if serial analyses can be carried out on an individual animal 
since the plasma cholinesterase activity of a healthy, well fed dog remains 
relatively constant over long periods of time. 

Simultaneous determinations of liver and blood plasma cholinesterase acthdties 
revealed a significant degree of correlation (11) between these two variates 
(hg- !)• 

One gram of liver contains about twelve times the cholinesterase activity 
of 1 cc. of blood plasma over the range of plasma cholinesterase values seen in 
this series. 

Table 3 shows data collected for relatively few dogs, and indicates that a re- 
lation may also exist between the total liver cholinesterase activities and the 
plasma cholinesterase activity. 

No significant degree of coiTelation could be detected beWeen the total plasma 
protein concentration and the plasma cholmesterase activities observed in 
various dogs (44 dogs, r = 0.13, P > 0.1). 
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. B. The effect of toxic liver injury %irpon the fflasma cholinesterase activity of 
healthy dogs. Mongrel clogs of either sex were kept in the laboratoiy on a 
diet consisting of 50 percent of lean horsemeat, and 50 percent of IQbbles.® 
Dog 12“ was maintained on a protein-free diet (12) for a period of two months. 
A dose of 0.5 to 0.8 cc. per kgm. of carbon tetrachloride (C. P. grade) mixed with 
an equal volume of Wesson oil was given bj^ stomach tube immediately prior to 



,Fig. 1. The relation between the cholinesterase activity of the liver (Y, mean = 1260 ifc 
55 mM/kgm./hr.) and of the blood plasma (X, mean = 100..9 db 4.6 mlVI/L/hr.) of 56 male 
dogs. The correlation coefficient r = 0.398, n = 56, P < 0.01. The regression equation is 
Y = 1260 - 8.39 (X - 100.9). 

feeding. This procedure minimized difficulties due to gastric irritation and 
inadequate absorption. In the chronic experiments this dose eras repeated every 
day or every other day. Plasma cholinesterase actiedty, serum alkaline phos- 
phatase, hematocrit, and total plasma protein concentration were determined 
in all dogs on blood samples drawn at suitable intervals, usually just before the 
administration of the carbon tetrachloride. In several dogs bromsulfalein clear- 
ance determinations were also performed. 

' “Ideal lobbies”, made by Wilson and Company, Inc. Chicago, Illinois. 

' It was maintained on a protein-free diet for 27 days prior to and during the experimental 
period, its total plasma protein concentration was stabilized around 4.3 per cent; its plasma 
cholinesterase activity had not changed significantly between the start of the experi- 
mental diet and the start of the period of carbon tetrachloride administration. 
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The first group of data presented in table 4 sho^YS the effect of carbon tetra- 
chloride administration upon the plasma cholinesterase activity of dogs subjected 
to this treatment. In all cases a sharp rise in plasma esterase activity followed 
the liver injury. In the cases of dogs 1, 3, 12, and 18, long continued admin- 
istration of the drug led to persistent elevation of plasma esterase activity over 
periods ranging from two weeks to two months. 

In the second group of animals shown in table 4 the flow of portal blood from 
the intestines to the liver had been interfered with prior to the administration 
of carbon tetrachloride. (Dog 4: total ligation of the portal vein (two stages); 
dogs 2 and 10: porto-caval shunts between the entrance of the splenic and the 
gastrO'duodenal veins into the vena porta; dogs 7 and 23: complete porto- 


TABLE 3 


The effect of prolonged liver damage upon the cholinesterase activity of the liver 


dog ko. 


PLASMA cholinesterase 
ACTIVITV 


LIVER CHOLINESTERASE ACTIVITY 


Normal dogs 


4 dogs 

5 dogs 

5 dogs 

mil/tl/ir, I 

75-85 

85-100 1 

100-120 1 

mit/kgm.lhcr Ihr. 

(Mean) 910 
(Mean) 1100 
(Mean) 1300 | 

mil/kgm. body wgl./hr. 

(Mean) 28 
(Mean) 33 
(Mean) 37 

Dogs Avith liver damage* 

12 

142 ! 

750 

26 

15 

103 

535 

15 

18 

300 * 

510 

18 

34 

138 

720 

17 


* Dogs 12, 15, IS due to CCli- Dog 34 hepatitis of unknown origin and more than ton 
days' duration- 


cavaF shunts.) Each dog received two doses of carbon tetrachloride in amounts 
and under conditions comparable to those employed with animals 12, 15, 19, 
28, 32, 33. As expected with a substance of this tjTie (which remains in the 
body for 48 hrs. or more) some effect was observed in all cases; it was most 
marked in the tAvo dogs with incomplete porto-caval shunts.’ In all cases 
the increases in plasma cholinesterase were less than the increases seen with 
comparable normal animals. 

Figures 2 and 3 present in gi'eater detail the changes observed in two repre- 
sentative dogs. Dog 3 was a female which had been kept in the laboratory 
for a week before the start of the experiment. It was exposed to 0.7 cc. per 
kgm. body weight of carbon tetrachloride for 22 days. Its AA'eight dropped from 
an initial 14.3 kgm. to 13.3 kgm. at the time that the drug Avas discontinued. 

t to Dr. Tague Chisholm, of the Surgical Laboratory 

of this Medical School. His help and advice were invaluable in the preparation of the 
porto-caval shunt dogs used in this work. 
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Two Aveelvs later it had regained its initial weight. Plasma cholinesterase and 
serum alkaline phosphatase activities showed parallel increases during the 
production of liver damage ; total plasma protein levels dropped and erythrocyte 
counts increased almost simultaneously. ‘After discontinuation of the carbon 
tetrachloride the phosphatase activity, the total protein, and the erjThrocyte 
counts recovered more promptly than the cholinesterase activity of the plasma 
in this as in the other dogs treated over a longer period. 

TABLE 4 

The effect of carbon tetrachloride poisoning upon the plas7na cholinesterase activity of normal 
dogs and of dogs with reduced portal circulation 


i 

DOSE or cell 

DAYS TROM ! 
FIRST DOSE TO 
MAXJlfUM 
PLASMA CnOLlN. 
ESTERASE 

pLASilA aiOLINESTERASE ACTIVITY 
jnM/L/hr, • 

PER CENT OF INCREASE 

CC. PER KCM. 

Basal 

Maximal 

Uncorrcctcd I 

1 1 

Corrected 
for hematocrit 
change 


Normal dogs 


1 

3 

12 

15 

IS 

19 

20 

28 

32 

33 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

U 

1 

200 

100 

172 

173 

310 

200 

208 

201 

178 

112 

100 

100 

09 

48 

120 

66 

76 

79 

120 

62 

62 

62 

39 

27 

78 

36 

33 

44 

81 

38 


84 ± 7.7 

50 ifc 6.1 ^ 



Dogs with reduced portal circulation 


2 

0.7 

4 

97 

142 

46 

24 

4 

0.7 . 

4 

92 

no 

19 

3 

7 

0.7 

4 

107 

119 

9 

11 

10 

0.8 

3 

77 

117 

51 

34 

23 

1.0 

3 

70 

92 

32 

8 


31 db 7.9 

16 ± 5.6 





Dog 28 was a male weighing 17.2 kgm.'at the beginning of 'the experiment, it 
had been kept in the laboratory for 10 days. One dose of 0.8 cc./kgm. of carbon 
tetrachloride was administered. Samples were taken before that dose, 1/, 22, 
and 40 hours thereafter, and then every day for ten days. The dog lost weight 
during the first two days after the beginning of the experiment, and never re- 
covered this loss. It did not appear well until after about two veeks. The 
plasma cholinesterase activity began to rise about 20 hours after the administra- 
tion of the drug, reached its peak after about 72 hours, and thereafter declined 
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fairly promptly. The BSP elimination decreased before the onset of the increase 
in the plasma esterase activity, the serum alkaline phosphatase increased some- 
what later, and the changes in total protein and in hematocrit appeared still later. 
The bromsulfalein elimination values agree with the observed plasma cholinester- 
ase activity which indicated an exacerbation of the liver disease about fii’c days 



0 4 8 t6 22 26 30 34 36 42 46 SO 54 

Days OF Experiment 


L 3, which was exposcd to carbon tetrachloride during the period 

indicated by the horizontal bar which appears at the top. For details see text. 


after the start of the experiment. Recovery toward normal occurred at about the 
same rate for the bromsulfalein elimination and the cholinesterase values. 

le increase in plasma cholinesterase activity following carbon tetrachloride 
poisoning does not appear to be accompanied by any comparable changes in 

nLv i T f periods of liver 

k Z content. This 

IS shown by the senes of data contrasted with noimal values in table 3 It 

appear that al, „t the sick clog, showed „h„„,™ally loa- “tISe v„U,o" 
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Thus, wliile it is not usually possible to -detect deviations from normalcy 
by the analysis of a single plasma sample, deviations of the type here described 
as due to liver injury can be detected in many cases by a simultaneous analysis 
of the cholinesterase activities of plasma and of liver biopsy samples. Insertion 



Fig. 3. Findings in dog 28, which was given 0.8 cc./kgm. of carboii tetrachloride at the 
time indicated by the short vertical line at top. For details see text. 

of the values obtained into a diagram similar to figure 1 will, in the presence of 
acute liver disease, generally yield points to the right and below the normal range. 

C. The effect of changes in plasma vohimc upon the circulating plasma cholin- 
esterase activity of normal and of “functionally hepatectomized” dogs. The cor- 
relation between liver and plasma cholinesterase actwities, and the marked 
effect of liver injury upon the plasma cholinesterase activity of the dog suggested 
the possibility of a direct exchange of the enzyme between the liver parenchyma 
and the blood plasma. Attempts to demonstrate directly the release of esterase 
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from the liver by the comparison of the cholinesterase activity of s 5 ’’Stemic and 
hepatic venous blood in highlj’’ acute carbon tetrachloride poisoning failed, 
probably because of the slow coui-se of the reaction. However, ah indirect 
method did permit us to demonstrate a release of cholinesterase activity from the 
liver into the blood stream. 

Since crystalline human or bovine albumin® contains only traces of plasma 
cholinesterase (13a) and since (14) the transfusion of concentrated albumin 
solutions into patients or animals leads to an increase of the plasma volume 
which is long lasting (especially following hemorrhage) it is possible to effect 
an artificial reduction of the plasma cholinesterase level in experimental animals 
by such transfusions. 

Mongrel dogs of either sex were kept in the laboratory for at least one da 3 " 
prior to the experiment in order to assure an adequate degree of hydration. 
All experiments were performed under sodium pentobartital anesthesia, the level 
of anesthesia being maintained approximatelj’’ constant b,y the injection of 
additional anesthetic at regular intervals. Blood samples were taken from the 
left femoral vein, all injections were made into the right femoral vein; the total 
volume of blood withdrawn for analj'sis during the course of an experiment 
amounted to 40 to 50 cc. After a preliminary plasma volume deteimination, 
a volume of blood ranging from SO to 140 cc. was rapidly withdrawn from the 
right femoral arterjL A 25 percent solution of ciystalline albumin — either 
human or bovine — was injected in amounts of 20 percent of the total volume 
withdrawn. The albumin preparations employed were analyzed and found to 
contain either no cholinesterase activity at all, or only traces which invariablj’’ 
amounted to less than 3 percent of an equal volume of dog plasma, i.e., less than 
about 0.6 percent of an equivalent volume of plasma. Blood samples were 
then taken every half-hour for several hours and a second determination of 
plasma volume was performed between 90 and 120 minutes after transfusion. 
The hematocrit, the total protein content, the amount of dye present, and the 
plasma cholinesterase activity were determined in each sample. 

Three other series of experiments ivere performed which differed from the 
one just described in the use of splenectomized, or eviscerated (15), or 
“functionally hepatectomized” dogs in place of the intact animals. The func- 
tional hepatectomy was performed on animals with chronic or acute porto- 
caval shunts (established by means of the technique of Blakemore and Lord 
(16)) by complete ligation of the gastro-hepatic ligament close to the porta 
hepatis. In all animals which had undergone surgery, a period of one hour 
elapse 1 between the completion of the operation and the beginning of the 
exper ment. 

The albumin transfusion in all cases was followed by an increase in plasma 
volume as indicated by T 1824 measurements (table 5). In all but the series 

® The authors wish to thank D'r. E. J. Cohn and Dr. L. Strong, Department of Physical 
Chemistry, Harvard Medical School, and Dr. J. B. Lesh, Armour Research Laboratory 
Chicago, Illinois, for placing at their disposal the human and the bovine crystalline al- 
bumin, respectively, used in these experiments. 



TABLE 5 


The effect of transfusions of concentrated plasma albumin upon the plasma cholinesterase 

activity of the dog 



PLASMA VOLUilE 

PLASUA CnOLINESTESASC ACIIVITV 

LOG NO. 

Before 

After 

Increase duo to 
alljumin transfusion 

Before 

After 

Decrease i 
due to 
transfusion 

1 1 

Increase 


1 

BlccdinK 

Transfusion 

circulating 

cholinesterase 

activity 


Intact dogs 



fC. 

cc. 

% 

ec./g. albumin 

m\l Ihlhoitr 

mKlLfhour 

% 

7c 

IS* 



38 


320 

317 

1 

37.2 

37 

480 

420 

33 

18.7 

76 

71 

7 

24.7 

38 

505 

435 

32 

18.7 

73 


11 

21.8 

43 

510 

414 

36 

20.1 

93 

92 

1 

35.8 

54 

590 

520 

22 

23.0 

87 

83 

5 

16.2 

55 

300 

230 

34 

11.3 

116 

112 

4 

30.0 

Average 


32.5 

18.4 



4.8 

27.8 

St.d.m.f 


±2.3 

±1.9 



±1.2 

±3.4 


Splcnectomized dogs 


62 

392 

345 

28 

19.0 

■I 

93 

11 

12.0 

63 

495 

445 

24 

19.6 


192 

2 

. 22.0' 

64 

370 

295 

48 

19.2 

■h 

77 

13 

30.4 

65 

285 

235 

60 

22.5 

114 

89 

22 

23.5 

Average 



. 20.1 



12.0 

22.0 

St.d.m 


gH 

dz2. G 



±4.1 

±3.9 


Hepatectomized dogs 


2 ; 

390 

320 

22 

9.4 

115 

91 

21 

-3.5 

7 1 

615 1 

490 

37 

15.8 

88 

65 

.26 

2.0 

10 

600 

575 

IS 

13.4 

93 

80 

14 

1.0 

23 

595 

570 

19 

22.0 

72 

66 

8 

8.8 

26 

650 

620 

23 

23.4 

83 

68 

18 

1.2 

51 

270 

230 

31 

14.0 

88 

71 

19 

5.2 

56 

380 

360 

31 

14.8 

99 

77 

22 

2.0 

67 

570 

550 

18- , 

17.0 

82 

72' 

12 

3.9 

68 

598 

530 

i 

27 , 

18.6 

75 

60 

20 

1.8 

• 

Avftrn 

25.2 

16.35 



17.8 

2.5 

St.d.m 

' ±2.3 

±1.4 


[ 

±1.9 

±1.1 







Eviscerated dogs 


44 

48 

49 

50 

290 

165 

372 

290 

268 

132 

352 

265 

24 

60 

16 

21 

14.2 

15.8 

8.9 

8.9 

105 

92 

84 

87 

93 

61 

75 

70 

13 

33 

11 

18 

4.0 

.7.8 

4.2 

-1.0 

Average 

St.d.m 


30.3 

±10.2 

11.9 

±1.8 



19.9 

±4.9 

3.5 

±2.1 


* Dog 18 had been exposed to carbon tetrachloride and still showed evidence of severe 
liver damage; for this reason plasma volume changes were calculated from the hematocrit 


values. 

t Standard deviation of the mean. 
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of eviscerated animals tliis observed increase came close to that predicted on 
the basis of available data concerning the osmotic properties of canine plasma 
and of the albumm preparations employed (17), one gram of albumin calling 
forth 17-20 cc. of plasma. In the eviscerated animals considerably smaller in- 
creases were noted, i.e., less water was di'awn into the blood stream in these 
preparations. 

Hematocrit values closely reflected the extent of the idasma volume changes 
in all but the liverless animals. In the latter, occlusion of the hepatic artery 
should be followed within one or two hours by severe hjiioglycemia accompanied 
by a sympatho-adrenal discharge which would induce contraction of the spleen. 
Thus, a quantity of blood containing a large excess of erythrocytes would be 
injected into the blood stream of the liverless animals. On t,he basis of available 
information concerning the .capacity of the spleen, the quantity of blood 
thus discharged could be quite enough to account for the observed discrepancies 
between the plasma volume changes indicated by the hematocrits and by the 
Evans blue values respectively. This interpretation is made the more likelj’’ 
by the finding of an intensely contracted spleen within ninety minutes after 
the operation in the hepatectomized animals, while the intact animals retained 
the enlarged spleen commonly observed under nembutal anesthesia; furthermore, 
the eviscerated animals which did not have a spleen, did not show any such 
effect. 

Thus, in all of the animals of these series, increases in plasma volume averaging 
near 30 percent were brought about without the introduction of any plasma 
cholinesterase from outside sources. This dilution of the pre-existing plasma 
esterase in all cases resulted in an initial decrease in the plasma esterase activity 
of the animals so treated. 

In the normal and splenectomized dogs, this initial drop of plasma cholin- 
esterase activity was followed by gradual recovery. In the eviscerated and in 
the liverless dogs, a more pronounced initial fall occurred and low cholinesterase 
activity persisted without evidence of recoveiy after two houre. The resulting 
changes in the amount of circulating cholinesterase are summarized in the last 
column of table 5. In those animals which no longer had an intact lii'er the 
amount of cholinesterase activity in the circulation remained substantially 
constant. By contrast, the splenectomized as well as the intact dogs, following 
a transfusion of concentrated albumin solution, responded with a marked 
increase in the circulating cholinesterase, ah increase which must reflect a transfer 
of esterase from some stove to the blood stream. Since in the absence of a cir- 
culated liver such a store is not in evidence, it would appear that the liver is 
the most plausible site in which to localize this mobile store. 

Di.scussiox. While it has been shown that the amino acids of all plasma 
proteins appear to be turned over at a rapid and fairly uniform rate, the con- 
clusion does not appear warranted that the various plasma proteins do not 
behave as individuals, and that their plasma concentrations are not controlled 
by factors peculiar to each one of them, more or less independently of one 
another. 
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A study of these factors requires methods for the identification— the tagging— 
not of individual arriino acids, but of a whole protein molecule,’ so that one 
species can be traced and studied. The present report concerns one such 
instance in which the enzjTuatic activit 3 ^ of the protein in question was utilized 
as the labelling characteristic. 

Plasma cholinesterase is a noimal component of dog, as of human blood 
plasma. In spite of wide variations from dog to dog, the plasma cholinesterase 
activity of individual health^'’ animals remains I’elativety unchanged 0 '\’er con- 
siderable periods of time. 

Mendel and co-workers (3) have shown that the greatest part of the cholin- 
esterase activity of dog plasma determined as in the present stud}’’ is due to the 
soluble enzyme here referred to as plasma (cholin-)esterase. Using /S-methyl 
acetylcholine as a substrate, plasma samples from normal as well as from carbon 
tetrachloride treated dogs have been examined for their content of the cholin- 
esterase characteristic of nervous tissue and of ei^dhrocytes ; however, no more 
than traces of activity ha^'e been detected in anj’’ case. A study of the distri- 
bution of the cholinesterase activity among the fractions of human blood plasma 
(13) has been undertaken and it has been shown that 80 to 90 percent of the 
total activity can be concentrated in a small subfraction of the fraction IV, 

4 of Cohn et al. These findings are being duplicated on dog plasma.® The 
cholinesterase activity of canine blood plasma, therefore, is due either to a single 
protein, or to several which have similar chemical and physical properties. 
The best preparations of human plasma cholinesterase have been found electro- 
phoretically to consist largely of a-globulins (18b). 

Plasma cholinesterase activity in dogs varies independently of the total 
protein concentrations. This was observed on statistical examination of the 
results obtained with 44 dogs, and it was confirmed by studies of dogs Mth 
carbon tetrachloride poisoning as well as b}' some preliminary studies concerning 
protein depleted dogs. If, as suggested above, plasma chohnesterase is part 
of the a-globulin complex, then these results are in good accord with those of 
other workers who have shown (18) that in protein depleted dogs low plasma 
albumin and total protein concentrations can be attained without a concomitant 
drop in the a-globulin level. One implication of these results is that it is unlikely 
that present methods of protein depletion Avill be applicable as such to the de- 
pletion of the cholinesterase reserves in dogs. 

The site of origin of this enzyme is yet uncertain. Data to be presented 
elsewhere indicate that an analogy with antibodj’’ proteins is not admissible, 
that the l 5 Tnphoid tissues are not responsible for the production of plasma 
chohnesterase. Attempts at depletion have so far not been successful. Arguing 
by analogy from the rat and man there is some reason to believe that in the dog, 
too, the liver is the main site of plasma cholinesterase production. 

Certainly the liver is an organ exceptionalh’’ rich in plasma cholinesterase. 
Gram per gram it is second onty to the intestinal mucosa. The enz 3 'matic 

® The authors are indebted to Dr. J. B. Lesh, Armour Research Laboratory, Chicago, 
Illinois, for this information as ■well as for undertaking the fractionation of dog plasma. 
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properties of liver clroVmesterase — ^with. regard to solubility, to substrate speci- 
ficity, and to kinetics— indicate that only small amounts of the nerve and 
erj^hrocyte type of cholinesterase are present, and other data (19) make it 
likety that the bulk of the activit}’- measured is not due to ordinary “liver ester- 
ase”. Final proof of the presumed identity of the enzymes responsible for the 
cholinesterase actiifities of liver and of blood plasma must aivait the successful 
fractionation of the proteins of the liver. 

The correlation between liver and plasma cholinesterase activities suggests 
a physiological equilibrmn between the hepatic parenchjmia and the plasma. 
As a consequence the entire chohnesterase activity of the liver can be conceived 
of as a reservoir of potential plasma cholinesterase which exists preformed in 
that tissue. The magnitude of this reservoir can be calculated as follows: 


mean liver 

Ratio 

mean plasma 


cholinesterase activities (fig. 1) 


12.3 cc./gram 


Mean liver weight jier kgm. bodj' weight (16 dogs) 


23.5 gram 


Mean plasma volume per kgm. body weight (20) . 
mean liver 


Ratio 


mean plasma 


cholinesterase activity per kgm. body weight . . 


47.0 cc. 
6.2 


These considerations also suggest that the increase in plasma cholinesterase 
activity following carbon tetrachloride poisoning represents a release of part 
of the cholinesterase store from the liver, perhaps comparable to the release of 
protein observed in heat injured, perfused livers (21). The arguments for and 
against such an assumption can be summed up as follows. 

Carbon tetrachloride under the conditions employed in this work will not 
produce any demonstrable degree of extrahepatic 'injury until it has been ad- 
ministered a considerable number of times (22). Since the esterase increase 
occurs after one or two doses of the poison, damage other than liver damage 
can hardly be involved in this phenomenon. The experiments on animals 
with occluded portal veins also support this conclusion, since here the ratio 
of hepatic to extrahepatic injury’- was greatly decreased, and simultaneousl}'- 
much smaller cholinesterase increments w'ere seen. 

At one time hemoconcentration as indicated by increased hamatocrit I'alues 
was considered an integral part of liver disease. While recent data (23) have 
cast serious doubt on this assumption, table 5 includes values for the increments 
of circulating cholinesterase following carbon tetrachloride administration. 
Tliese values are calculated on the assumption that the erythrocyte volume had 
remained constant, the entire change of the hematocrit values being due to 
changes in plasma volume. In spite of this “correction” substantial plasma 
esterase increases remain in the group of intact dogs. 

Changes in specific activity of the cholinesterase, rather than in its absolute 
amount, might occur. It could be shown that dialyzable activators were not 
present in the plasma of carbon tetrachloride treated dogs and that mixed plasma 
sarnples from normal and from poisoned dogs showed strictly additive activities. 
This possibility is not completely ruled out by these experiments. 
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Tile increased plasma cholinesterase might reflect a breakdoivn of destruction 
or excretion processes in which the liver might play a major role. However, 
the establishment of a porto-caval shunt (24) in dogs leads to a decrease, not an 
inciease, in the plasma choline.sterase activity, and biliary excretion cannot 
account for more than a minute fraction of the observed changes (gall bladder 
bile in dogs contains no more than 5 percent of the cholinesterase activity of 
an ecjual \olumc of plasma; bile salts do not alTect the activity of the enzvnie 
(2)). _ , ^ 

1 hus, it appears most likely that the increased plasma cholinesterase activity 
of carbon tetrachloride treated dogs is due to a tiansfer of enzyme from the 
liver into the blood stream. Whether this is accomiianied by an increased rate 
of production of the enzyme or whether it reflects merely a pelmeability change 
accompanying the injui-y cannot now be decided. 

It was, however, jiossible to demonstrate by means of the indirect method 
outlined in part C of this paper, that a fraction, at least, of the hepatic cholines- 
terase i'e.serve is readily mobile. Thus an extra 25 percent of cholinesterase 
can, under certain circumstances, be added to the blood plasma in less than 
two hours. The exact nature of the stimulus capable of eliciting such a cholines- 
terase release is not yet clear. Several experiments have indicated that simple 
dilution may not be enough, but that the presence of an elevated plasma albumin 
level may be required for the release of extra estei’ase. At any rate, however, 
two things ha\’e been demonstrated here; a pj’eformed store of an enzyme very 
similar to plasma cholinesterase exists, and this store is localized largely, if not 
entirely in the liver. It seems likety that cholinesterase is not the onty one 
of the plasma proteins for which such a mobile reserve exists (24). If it could 
be shown that such stores in other instances, too, are located in the liver, then 
it will again become necessary to consider the possibility that certain of the 
liver cell proteins are in direct equilibrium — as such — with similar proteins in 
the blood plasma. 


SUMAIARY 

1. Plasma cholinesterase activity in the dog was found to be independent of 
sex and of total plasma protein concentration. 

2, A significant degree of correlation between liver and plasma cholinesterase 
activities of male dogs was found. Calculation showed that the liver contains 
five to seAmn times the amount of the cholinesterase activity chculatihg in the 
blood plasma. 

.3. Carbon tetrachloride poisoning of dogs results in an increase in the plasma 
cholinesterase activity. An experimental anal 3 ''sis showed that tliis effect is due 
to the liver injuiy produced, that it is due to an actual increase of circulating 
plasma cholinesterase amounting to about 50 percent above normal, and that it 
does not reflect a failure of destruction or excretion of this enz 3 Tne. 

4. The effect of transfusions of concentrated serum albumin solutions upon 
the plasma cholinesterase activity of intact, splenectomized, eviscerated, and 
functionalh' hepatectomized dogs was examined. It was shovm that a decrease 
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of the plasma cholinesterase activity due to dilution follows the transfusion, and 
that in the presence of a functioning liver this fall in plasma esterase activity is 
followed by the release of additional enzyme into the blood, restoring the esterase 
level to normal in about two houre with an increase in the amount of circulating 
enzyme. I^o such effect could be detected in eviscerated and in functionally 
hepatectomized dogs. 

5. The data have been interpreted as indicating the existence of a considerable 
store of preformed plasma cholinesterase in the liver of the dog; an equilibrium 
seems to govern the relation between liver and plasma cholinesterase activities; 
at least 25 per cent of the circulating pla.sma cholinesterase activity can be 
rapidly replaced from this hepatic store. 
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The quantity of dissolved gases in the body is generally assumed to be related 
to decompression sickness. The rate of nitrogen elimination from the body 
determines tlie amount of dissolved nitrogen ultimately present in a supersatu- 
rated state following decompression. Since the nitrogen elimination of the 
tissues is limited by the tissue blood supply, it is important to stud}-- the relation- 
ship of the vascular bed to the problem of decompression sickness. 

Studies of exchange of radioactive inert gases in the extremities, especially 
krypton, have verified the above statements regarding nitrogen e.xchange (1). 
There was increased elimination of krjqjton from the hand following its diiect 
waiming, or the warming of another extremity. The latter brought about 
presumablj’^ reflex dilatation in the vessels of the hand measured. Cooling of the 
hand decreased the rapidity of inert gas exchange, whereas exercise or diathermy 
increased the inert gas exchange. Cook and Sears (2) have shown that in nem- 
butalized dogs cafTein and theophyllin also increase the rate of inert gas exchange 
in the leg. Measurements made of the vasomotor response under conditions 
associated with chamber decompression show a close parallelism. 

The decrease of circulation in limbs affected with pain and the subsequent 
drop in skin temperature are familiar phenomena in decompression sickness; 
the vasomotor reaction to unrelieved pain may often lead to secondary shock. 
"WTiether or not the state of the vascular bed during the initial phases of decom- 
pression has any bearing on the subsequent development of decompression 
sickness s3raptoms was not known near the end of 1942, when the present 
investigation began. 

A number of observations has been reported bearing upon vascular phe- 
nomena in connection with decompression sickness. Emtety (3) has reported 
that there is frequently vasoconstriction of the scleral vessels in subjects that 
are being decompressed and that these same subjects are likely to develop sjunp- 
toms of decompression sickness. Later he and his collaborators (4) pi’esented 
some evidence to the effect that a leduced rate of blood flow through the tissues 
of a part may contribute to the cause of bends pain. In 36 of their, subjects, 
who had arms or legs held up verticallj'^ while at altitudes above 30,000 feet, 
elevation of the extremitj'^ either initiated bends pain, or, if pains were already 

^ This work was carried out in 1943 under a contract between the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and the University of California. The following persons collab- 
orated in securing the data herein reported: F. M. Henry, W. R. Ljmns, H. B. Jones, W. N. 
Sears, S. F. Cook and J. B. Mohney. 

“ Of the Department of Physics. 
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present, made them more severe. In subjects that had previously recei\ed 
aminophyllin, elevation of the part usually did not bring on pain. 

Preliminary measurements by F. M. Henry (5) on young male subjects 
showed a decrease of skin resistance during altitude chamber flights. The 
decrease of skin resistance preceded by a sigmficant period of tune the onset 
of discernible pain of decompression sickness; frequently the decrease occurred 
during the ascent. The Yale Aeromedical Unit (6) observed a decrease of 
digital blood flow during ascent to 38,000 feet and 100 minutes of subsequent 
chamber flight. Measurements were done by the Nyboer impedance teclmique. 
Fraser (7) found that a subject with a circulatory abnormahty resembling 
Raynaud’s disease was extremely susceptible to decompression sickness. He 
developed incapacitating pain in the extremity involved with the disease. 

As far as the effect of ambient temperature on development of decompression 
sickness symptoms is concerned, Fraser and Rose (8) have demonstrated that the 
incidence of decompression sickness increases with the lowering of environmental 
temperature. Anthony et al. (9) and GriflSn et al. (10) have also arrived at the 
conclusion that during simulated ascents in the decompression chamber men 
kept comfortably waim suffer signiflcantly less from joint bends than they do 
when they are definitely cold. The data show this effect most clearly for subjects, 
at rest, when their subjects exercised, the difference in jierformance was not very 
definite. Smedal ct al. (11) have published results indicating that in a short 
(20 min.) simulated ascent with moderate e.xercise more subjects have bends 
pain at room temperature than in the cold altitude chamber. 

The rate of inert gas exchange at 38,000 feet in the hands of five subjects was 
measured by us using the in vivo radioactive technique. In three of these gas 
exchange ivas slowed down, decreased circulation in the hand thus being indi- 
cated. Because gas exchange experiments were unsuitable for rapid determi- 
nations of circulation rate on a large niunber of subjects in the altitude chamber, 
a series of experiments was then carried out in which the skin temperature 
of the dorsal surface of the hand of the subjects was measured in order to obtain 
information regarding the state of their surface blood supply. 

A radiometer, somewhat improved® over the one described by Gier and Boelter 
. (12), was used. This instrument has a silver plated constantan thermopile 
as a sensitive element. The radiometer was suspended on a moving arm from 
the ceiling of the altitude chamber and was moved b}' the operator from one 
subject to the next. Readings were made by another operator seated outside 
of the chamber. 

At most, eight subjects ivere in the altitude chamber at a given time. Their 
hand temperatures were measured at 10-minute intervals throughout the entire 
simulated ascent. In spite of the fact that under certain conditions the radio- 
meter was sensitive enough to measure temperatures with an error of less tlian 
0.1°C., we were not able to avoid larger errors in the actual series of measure- 
ments for several reasons. First, there w’as a change in calibration of the 
radiometer due to the reduced barometric pressure and the increased humidity. 

•’ To be described in a separate publication. 
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Tests showed that no more than 0.2°C. error was caused by this effect. Secondly, 
the cold junctions of the thermopile shifted their values during each set of meas- 
urements. This error was also corrected, but it raised the inaccuracy of.a single 
observation to 0.5°C. Errors resulted also from the fact that the subjects did 
not expose the same area of their hands to the radiometer. It was thus decided 
to give little attention to individual temperatine records, but rather to studj- the 
distribution of certain groujis as a whole. 

The rates of ascent simulated the flight of bomber planes to 35,000 feet. 
Standard step up exercises were carried out at five minute intervals, and a self- 
rated nine-point scale was used as a measure of decompression sickness pain. 
Altitude chamber procedures have been reported previousl.y (13). 


TABLE 1 


Mean dorsal skin tcinperatures of the left hand 
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Skin tem-peralure data. For purposes of comparison the subjects were divided 
into three groups: Group A consisted of 24 subjects who did not develop any 
bends pain or chokes in the particular chamber run; 16 subjects, those with 
mild S 3 mptoms (pain intensity 1 to 3) formed group B; and 26 subjects were 
in group C. These latter had severe or incapacitating bends or chokes symptoms 
(pain intensity equal to, or higher than, four). 

First, the mean temperatures and their standard deviations were computed 
for each group (table 1). The skin temperatures of the dorsum of the hand 
for subjects of 'group A increased, though not significantly, during ascent in 
spite of the fact that the chambei- air temperature dropped.' This increase could 
possibly be explained by taking into account the fact that the presence of several 
subjects in the chamber mny raise the effective radiation temperature com- 

* The chamber runs were carried out without temperature control; there was no air 
conditioning to keep the temperature constant during ascent. On the average this increase 
was from an inside temperature of 72° to S0°F. - 
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pared to the outside air bj- about two degrees. The skin temperatures adjust 
themselves to such changing conditions slowly. At niaxinium altitude the mean 
skin temperature of the dorsum of the hand remained essentially constant in 
group A. At ground level, j^^st before the chamber test uas staited, the mean 
skin temperature of group C did not significantly differ from that of groups 
A or B. As low as 28,000 feet the mean difference amounted to 0.97°C., signify- 
ing that these subjects would later dor-elop bends pain. Thereafter the mean 
skin temperatures of group C remained significantly below those of group A 
during the whole chamber run (sec table 2). 

In order to distinguish a temperature drop secondary to pain from one that 
might have been present before even “barely perceptible” (grade 1) pain was 
sensed by the subjects, wo analyzed the tmperature readings of group C a few 

TABLE 2 


Mean skin temperature dijjcrenccs bctu'cca groups “A” and “C” 
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minutes before pain started. The mean tem])eralurc was 1.09°C. lower than 
the mean temperature of subjects of group A. When these subjects had mild 
pain, this drop increased to 1.79°C.; and, when they developed-severe pain, their 
mean skin temperature significantly dropped 2.21°C. below that of group A (see 
table 3). After the subjects became incapacitated the measurements u'cre some- 
times continued in the chamber lock during descent. Low skin temperature and 
cold sweat ueie almost universal during this period, the fall in skin temperature 
conelating closely with the degree of systemic reaction (sometimes approaching 
vasomotor collapse) when the subjects left the chamber. 

The mean sldn temperatures of group B lay between those of groups A and 
C. The diffeience in temperature between groups A and B was not statistically 
significant. 

The skin temperature of 19 subjects was measured on two consecutive chamber 
runs, in addition to two classification chamber runs where these men were 
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classified as belonging to “relatively susceptible” and “relatively resistant” 
groups. The average of the two temperatures taken was compared with the 
classification grouping of these subjects. There was no demonstrable relation 
between resistance or susceptibility to bends and skin temperature if the 
skin temperatures were taken at ground level or early during the chamber 
test. Classification as to resistance or susceptibility to bends cannot be attained 
bj' measuring dorsal skin temperatures of the hand in short chamber runs. 

It Avas of interest to plot the measurements taken on various individuals 
in the course of tliis work. In diagram 1, F and G represent measurements 
on four individuals in group A. Their temperatures all seem to run high, but 
they are not free of fluctuations, some of which may have been due to experimen- 
tal error. A,B, C, D, and E are plots of individuals who belong to group C. In 

TABLE 3 


Mean skin tonperalurc dijjcrcncc between those with no pain (group "A”) and those with 
severe pain {group “C") before pain started, with mild and severe pain 
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addition to their temperature, a record of the onset and severity of their pain is 
shown by the shaded area. The times at which they were forced to descend am 
also indicated. Some of these plots illustrate the relation of the vasomotor state 
to the severity of pain . Others are interesting in that the fall in skin temperature 
began before the appearance of the pain of bends. 

Diathermy treatments. As a different approach to the problem of circulation 
in decompression sickness, a study of the effects of heat applied locally by means 
of short wave diathermy was undertaken. With this apparatus it is possible 
to cause the opening of the capillar 3 ’' bed and to elevate considerabty the tempei- 
ature of the deeper tissues without increasing the bod}'^ temperature markedly 
or causing uncomfortable overheating of the skin. The cable of a Fisher dia- 
thermy apparatus was wrapped five times around the left knee of each subject. 
A similar coil, vdth no current flowing, was placed around the right knee. Suit- 
able padding was applied between the skin and the coil. The knee was then 
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preheated for ten minutes prior to ascent, and the diathermy continued for the 
duration of the simulated ascent. The rate of ascent was 3,000 feet per minute, 
and the subjects stayed for two hours at 38,000 feet- They performed an exercise 



Diagram 1. Typical dorsal surface temperatures of the hand, taken in the decompres- 
sion chamber at 35,000 feet altitude in function of the time spent there. A, B, C, D, 
E represent subjects that had bends pain. The shaded areas show the time dependence and 
subjectively reported intensity of this pain, as well as incapacitation (dotted vertical line) . 
F and G show temperature curves of four subjects that had no symptoms whatever during 
the test. 

TABLE 4 


Incidence of bends pain in the cxperimcnls with diathermy 
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consisting of five deep knee bends every ten minutes; no arm exercises were 
carried out. Each subject participated in two ascents: one tvith diathermy 
(T) and a control (C). 

Table 4 shows the incidence of all definite symptoms in 34 subjects. The 
critical ratios were computed by comparing each group of symptoms in the 
C and T runs. The decrease in the number of subjects having left leg symptoms 
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in T runs as compared to C runs is ver^'- significant. The change in tlie incidence 
in the right leg or elsewhere is not significant, Avhile the number of persons having 
no sjemptoms is significantly greater in the T runs than in the C runs. 

Further analj^ses on the time of appearance of various symptoms were carried 
put. First, subjects were chosen that developed left leg sjTnptoms in either 
the C or T run. The time of appearance of firet degree pain in the left leg, 
e.xpressed in minutes, was taken as a score. Whenei'cr a subject developed 
third degree pains elsewhere before his left leg sjnnptoms appeared, this time 
was taken as the score. The distribution of the scores so computed was then 
compared in the C and T runs and the mean improA'ement in the left leg score 
was 33.4 minutes in favor of the treatment runs. The mean difference divided 
bA’’ the standard deAuation of the mean difference gaA'c the critical ratio (r =4.75), 
Avhich, AA'ith this number of cases (n = 22) is A^ery significant (P< 1 per cent). 

In a similar analj^sis one finds that the mean of the time score for the first 
appearance of any fii-st degree sjTnptoms is 47 minutes for C runs and 74 minutes 
for T runs, AA-ith a mean difference of 27 minutes in faAmr of the T runs. The 
critical ratio of the difference is 3.19 and isA-ery significant (P < 1 per cent). Thus, 
there is a general improA'cment due to the treatment, manifested by later onset 
of S 3 Tnptoms and bA' fewer subjects having symptoms. The improvement, how- 
ever, is verj’' significant onlj’’ for the mild first degree sjTnptoms; verj’- susceptible 
subjects fail to sIioav the same improA''ement. This is reflected bj' the statistical 
analysis of scores expressed in terms of percent;^ the mean score of control runs 
Avas 52.8 per cent, of T runs G7.8 per cent, Avith a critical ratio of 2.17 for the 34 
subjects. The probabilitj" is someAA’hat lower than 5 per cent. 

The coil Avas placed on a few subjects after thcA’- had developed mild first 
degree bends pain. None of these cases shoA\ed anA- improvement. 

The diathermj^ treatment did not increase bod}’' temperature as measured 
orally. 

Heated suit tests. Electrically heated flying suits of the Army Air Force A\'ere 
used. These Avere originally designed to protect from cold . While Avearing these 
suits, the subjects Avere comfortably AA'arm throughout the Avhole chamber run. 
Oral temperatures Avere taken on many of the subjects, and usuall}’’ there Avas a 
rise of about one degree aboA'e normal. The chamber temperatures in the 
Amrious nms Avere substantially constant. Sixteen of our most susceptible 
subjects Avere tested, all having had at least three previous chamber runs. The 
routine UniA-ersity of California chamber test Avas used (13). The mean score 
was 29.4 per cent for the three regular runs and increased to 50 per cent AAFen 
the subjects Avore heated suits. The statistical significance can be measured by 
the ci'itical ratio (t = 2.5 in this case) Avhich falls between the 5 per cent and 1 
|)er cent leA'^el in this small group of subjects. It is possible that a suit AA'ith more 
peripheral distribution of heating would yield better results. Some of the 
subjects complained of feeling extremely fatigued for tAA'entA"-four hours after 
(he chamber tests in heated suits. 

® A scoring method developed by Cook et al. taking both time and intensity factors of 
bends pain into consideration. One hundred per cent score means a completed altitude 
chamber test Avith no symptoms. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Variation in circulation to the extremities is an important factor in the 
development of decompression sickness. 

2. The dorsal skin temperature of the hand of 24 subjects was measured 
during simulated ascents to 35,000 feet at room temperature. It was found that 
the mean temperature of subjects that did not develop decompression sickness 
remained relatively high and constant throughout the test. Those that developed 
bends pain had significantly lower hand temperatures prior to the onset of pain. 
The temperature dropped further after the pain appeared. 

3. Diathermy applied to the left knee significantly decreased the incidence 
and severity of sjmptoms in that knee and resulted in a slight general improve- 
ment of performance. Diathermi’- applied after onset of bends pain had no 
effect. 

4. Heated suits slightly reduced the incidence of severe bends. 
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A recent stud}’ of the coronary circulation in the dog’s heart in situ (7) (8) 
led us to conclude that although these vessels are not under vasomotor nerve 
control they are dilated by A’arious chemical agencies including oxygen-lack, 
hydrocldoric acid, acetylcholine, and epinephrine. Since coronary ischemia, 
produced b}’’ brief occlusion of the coronary artery, also led to temporary coro- 
nary vasodilatation and 100 per cent oxygen inhalation to significant coronary 
constriction Ave concluded that these vessels might be capable of automatic 
adjustment of their tonus to the metabolic requirements of the heart muscle. 
The coronary circulation would therefore resemble the cerebral (34) in this 
fundamental respect. This hypothesis which was previously enunciated and 
investigated by Shiple}’ and Gregg (36), seemed to us to be of sufficient theoret- 
ical as Avell as practical importance to justify further study, and this was the 
primary purpose of the e.xperiments reported below. IMore specificiall}’-, Ave 
desired eAudence bearing on the actual metabolic requirements of the heart at the 
time coronary floAV Avas measured and on the relations among coronarj’- floAV, 
cardiac metabolism, AA'ork and efficiency. 

Cardiac metabolism has been studied extensi\’el}’ but usually under conditions 
more or less remote from normal. There is some information about excised 
heart tissue (see (3)), and considerable about the heart-lung preparation (9) 
(10) (11) (13) (15) (17) (43) and the isolated heart perfused AA-ith blood. (1) (18) 
(19) (20) (21) (30) (43), but aa'c knoAV of only three instances in AA’hich data AA'ere 
obtained on preparations AA'ith the heart beating in siiu. Harrison, Friedman 
and Resnik (14) utilized open and closed chest dogs, measuring coronary blood 
floAv (and thus total oxygen consumption of the heart) b}’ means of an adapted 
MoraAvitz cannula inserted into the coronary sinus. It AA-as assumed that 
coronary sinus outfloAv represented 60 per cent of the total coronary flow, a 
percentage that Katz et ah (17) haA'e shoAA’n is not constant. Wearn (40) has 
reported cardiac metabolism experiments on the dog AAuth open chest and 
closed chest AA’ith the heart e.xteriorized. ■ Shiple}'’ and Gregg (36) in in\’estigating 
factors controlling coronary blood floAV utilized the open chest dog AA'ith blood 
floAA’ measured by the rotameter. 

1 The expenses of these experiments were defrayed bj’ a grant from the Life Insurance 

Medical Research Council. . . „ • 

~ A preliminary report of this work was presented before the Ph}’siological Society of 
Philadelphia, November 19, 1946. Am. J. Med. Sc. 213: 123, 1947. 

^ National Research Council Fellow in Anesthesiologj'. 
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The cxpcricncG of previous vorkers suggests ths-t n. suitiible prepRifl-tion should 
fulfill these requirements: 

1. The heart should be in situ and performing a normal type of work, i.e., 
blood pressure and cardiac output should be within more normal limits. S. 
The heart should be under its own nervous and humoral control. S. The coro- 
nary vessels should be supplied with the animal's own blood at normal body 
temperature. 4 . Measurements of coronary blood flow should be accurate and 
dependable. 

The method used in our previous study of the coronary circulation (8) fulfills 
these requirements reasonably well. Anesthesia and cannulation of the coronaiy^ 
artery under investigation, a procedure which maj’- interfere rvith its normal 
vasomotor innervation, are the chief alterations from normal. Present informa- 
tion indicates that these are minor objections. 

Methods. Dogs, unselected as to breed, age or sex and weighing 15 to 22 
kgm., were used. They were anesthetized vith nembutal sodium (30 mgm. per 
kilo intravenous^ with small supplements as required) ; a few experiments were 
made during anesthesia by morphine-cliloralose, cyclopropane-oxygen, and two 
with morphine alone following recover 3 ’^ from cyclopropane-o.xygcn anesthesia. 
Anesthesia was minimal, a positive corneal reflex usually being present. 

1. Measurement of coronary artery hloodfloiv. Tliis was done vith the bubble 
flow-meter as in our earlier study (8). In the present experiments flow was 
measured only in the anterior descending coronarj^ artery because of the choice 
of source for coronary venous blood. 

2. Collection of coronary venoxts blood. Our intention was to estimate cardiac 
oxygen consumption bj’’ multipljdng the coronary arteriovenous oxygen difference 
bj*- the coronary blood flow. The simplest approach was to collect blood from 
the coronary sinus by means of a catheter introduced through the right auricular 
appendage, and this was done in 20 experiments before we abandoned it for 
two reasons. First, we were unable to anchor the catheter so as to prevent 

' obstruction of the coronary veins by the catheter or a withdrawal of the tip of 
the catheter to a position so close to the ostium as to permit free admixture of 
blood from the right auricle; a hloranitz cannula was deemed inadvisable because 
Mt might have blocked a number of small veins emptying into the sinus just 
-inside the ostium. The second (and more important) reason is that the blood 
collected from the coronary sinus, under the conditions of these experiments, did 
not correspond with blood from the coronary' Amins. This conclusion is implicit 
in the findings of Katz et al. (18) and Moe and Visscher (30) on the isolated heart 
preparation. Additional CAddence obtained in these experiments is as follows: 

In order to evaluate the extent to Avhich our method of cannulating a coronary 
artery interfered AA'ith its A'asomotor innervation, Ave attempted to apply to the 
coronary circulation the nitrous oxide method used by Kety and Schmidt (24) 
to measure cerebral blood flow. Venous blood samples Avere collected from the 
coronary sinus and arterial samples from the afferent limb of the bubble meter 
Avhile the animal was inhaling 40 per cent N 2 O in 60 per cent O 2 . A representa- 
tiA'e result is shown in figure 1, Avhich also includes a curve obtained from blood 
collected from the Amin accompanying the anterior descending coronary artery. 
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one obtained from blood collected from the right auricle, and another calculated 
for a pure (monophasic) system. It is evident that blood from the coronaiy vein 
closely approaches the ideal for a pure system while that from the coronarj’^ sinus 
is intermediate between this and the mixed venous blood. We regard this as 
strong evidence that blood collected from the coronary sinus may be contami- 
nated with mixed venous blood. We therefore abandoned the coronarj'^ sinus and 
adopted the great cardiac vein as the source of the venous blood for all of the 
experiments described excejDt those in part 1 of the results. A silver cannula 
was tied into this vein or into one of its major branches. Blood was allowed to 






Fig. 1. Nitrous oxide curves with the source of venous blood samples indicated. The 
pure system curve is an example of one to be expected in the case of a homogeneous flow 
through a homogeneous tissue. Units and designation of the ordinates and abscissae are 
the same in all four curves. 

flow freely from the collecting S 3 ’’stem throughout the experiment; when samples 
were not being collected for analysis the blood was returned via the animal s 
femoral vein at frequent intervals. 

The technic as used in the experiments is shown in figure 2. ^ It is noteworthy 
that both the coronar 3 '- arterial and venous distributions pertain predominately 
to the left ventricular wall. 

3. Collection of other blood sa 7 nples. Arterial blood was collected from the 
afferent limb of the flow-meter. Mixed venous blood (for measuiement o 
cardiac output) was withdrawn from the right ventricle through a small flexible 
catheter. The proper position of this catheter was confirmed at the end of each 
experiment. 
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The collections, which were made into oiled 10 cc. all-glass sjwinges, were 
accurately synchronized. Each sample measured about 6 cc. . The syringes 
were immediately capped and immersed in ice-water; the samples were kept in a 
refrigerator until they were analyzed for their O 2 and CO 2 content by the mano- 
metric method of Van Slyke and Neill (38) . All analyses were made in duplicate 
and were checked by additional determinations in case of discrepancy. 

4. Cardiac output. This was estimated by the direct Fick method based on 
oxygen, as in our previous study (8). For experiments involving the inhalation 
of mixtures low in oxj'gen, total oxy’^gen uptake was estimated from the 
difference in O 2 content between the inhaled and exhaled volumes of gas 
(29) (41), the usual method of rebreathing O 2 with the absorption of CO 2 
being obviously not applicable. Cardiac rate was obtained from electrocar- 
diographic tracings. 

6. Cakulalion of left ventricular work. This was done as a first approximation 
by the fonnula IF = VP -f which differs from the ideal by the substitution 
of mean values instead of integrals. 

TF = Work; F = Cardiac output in cubic centimeters; P = Mean arterial 
blood pressure in millimetem Hg; ilf = Mass of blood ejected; v = Mean ejec- 
tion velocity;^ g — Acceleration due to gravity. 

6. Calculation of cardiac efficiency. This was taken as the ratio between 
mechanical work and oxygen consumed, both in heat equivalents, and was com- 
puted as follows, (28) (41) ; 

Oxygen consumed in heat equivalents = O 2 consumption of the left ventricle 
X caloric value of O 2 at the heart’s RQ. 

Efficiency = left ventricular work/left ventricular oxygen consumption. 

Results. 1. The “normal” oxygen content of coronary venous blood. In 
the early experiments in which blood was collected from the coronary’’ sinus it 
was apparent from the outset that this blood contained only 4-6 vols. per cent 
O 2 when right ventricular blood contained 12-16 and arterial blood 19-20 vols. 
per cent. This was in agreement with the results of other investigators (14) (36) 
(40). We sought to deteiminc before proceeding fuither whether the low coro- 
nary value was a correct figure or whether it was related t,o artifacts such as 
venous stasis induced by our procedures, or the influence of the anesthetic agents. 

Venous stasis as a causative factor was excluded by three sets of procedures: 
1 . Collection of blood from the coronary sinus through a 19 gauge needle thnist 
directly into it vdthout interference with any coronary veins. 2. Section of a 
cardiac vein, the escaped blood mnning down into the pericardial sac Avhere it 
was collected under oil. 3. Direct inspection of the cardiac vein at the site of 
insertion of the A’enous cannula. The samples collected under 1 and 2 still 
showed the usual low O 2 content; even in 2 the O 2 values were distinctly lower 

Mean ejection velocity is computed from the following formula : 

- _ Cardiac output per second 

Cross sectional area of aortic root’ 
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than in mixed venous blood, and were actually only slightly higher than in cor- 
onary vein samples taken in the usual manner. In 3 there was no visible sign 
of venous distention be 3 '^ond the cannula, which could be seen through the vein 
wall. 

The effect of anesthesia was investigated bj’’ collecting coronary sinus blood 
samples during three types of anesthesia, viz., nembutal, morpliine-chloralose, 
and cj'clopropane-oxygen. Two experiments were completed vith morphine 
alone following insertion of a catheter into the coronary sinus under preliminaiy 
cj’^clojjropane-oxj’^gen anesthesia. In the latter experiments arterial and coro- 
narj’^ sinus blood samples Avere taken Avhen the animal moA’’ed his head and 
responded to the spoken Amice. 


TABLE 1 




NEMBUTAL 

MORPHINE- 

CHLORALOSE 

CVCLOPBOPANE- 

Os 

MORPHINE 

No. experiments 


9 

7 

4 

■ 2 

No. trials 


32 

16 

4 

4 

Mean arterial O 2 content 
cent 

vol. per 

17.6 

19.2 

19.2 

16.0 

Mean cor. sinus Oj content vol. per 
cent 

5.6 

5.1 

6.0 

1 

3.3 

Mean A-V (cor. sinus) Oj 
vol. per cent 

difference 

12.0- 

14.1 

13.2 

12.7 


TABLE 2 

The ‘'normal” oxygen consumption of the dog's left ventricle 




COEFr. VAX. % 

Oxygen consumption, cc./lOO grams/ 
min 

8.S 

il3.0 

Cardiac output, L./min 

1.3 

±20.0 

Coronary flow, cc./lOO grams/min 

66.0 

±13.0 

Mean art. blood pressure, mm.Hg 

124 

±19.0 



• 


The results of these fom' sets of expeiiments are summarized in table 1. 
Since there AA-ere no marked differences among the four groups we concluded that 
the loAv O 2 content Of blood collected from the coronary sinus is not solely or 
largely due to the anesthetic agents used, although aa^ cannot eliminate anesthe- 
sia entirely as a contributing factor. 

2. The “normal” oxygen consumption of the left ventricle. The aAmrage findings 
in 19 technically sound experiments are summarized in table 2. These figures 
pertain to the control periods. 

The value for “normal” cardiac O 2 consumption is considerably higher than the 
6.0 cc./lOO grams of left Amntricle/minute, given in a preliminary, report (7). 
The latter Avas based on experiments in AA^hich coronar 3 '- sinus blood was used for 
the calculation AA^hereas the present 8.8 cc. is derived from blood collected 
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directly from the coronary veins. Previously reported figures in the same range 
as our present one are 7.8 cc./lOO grams heart/minute given by Colin and Steele 
(2), and 8.8 cc./lOO grams heart/minute reported by Harrison et al. (14) in the 
series of open chest experiments. In the lattei' connection it is interesting to 
note that in spite of the unreliability of the coronary sinus blood for representing 
true coronary venous blood, the average O 2 consiunption figure is the same as 
reported herein although the individual observations indicate great variability. 
We noted the same variability in the group of our experiments in ivliich the 
coronary sinus ivas utilized for obtaining cardiac venous blood. 

The high value for cardiac oxygen consumption in our experiments is probably 
due to some or all of the following; J. We were dealing with the left ventricle 
onl 3 A 2. The coronar 3 ^ venous blood in these experiments could not have been 
contaminated b 3 ’^ blood from the right auricle. S. This preparation was closer 
to normal, including work performed. Although the cardiac outputs of these 
animals tended to be lower than those regarded b 3 ’^ Wiggers (42) as normal for 
dogs, they were considerabl 3 ' higher than those reported in earlier studies of 
cardiac metabolism (10) and were within a similar range reported b 3 '' Hanison 
et al. (14). The blood pressures in our animals also were in the range reported 
as noimal for the anesthetized (42) or imanesthetized (4) (23) dog. 

3. Factors influencing cardiac oxygen consuinfUon. In the first seven experi- 
ments we made no attempt to alter conditions but simply took repeated blood 
samples, gave occasional infusions of blood and saline, and observed the effects 
of hemorrhage. In 3 experiments wo gave terminal injections of epinephrine and 
collected a final set of samples wliile its action was at a maximum. Analysis of 
the findings in these experiments indicated the folloiving correlations, which 
were fully borne out by subsequent wrnrk; 

а. Between cardiac oxygen consumption and coronary blood flow (fig. 3). 
This is the best correlation of all (r = 0.85, p < 0.001). Since coronary flow is 
closely correlated with arterial blood pressure (8) a correspondingly good coxTela- 
tion exists between the latter and cardiac oxygen consumption (r = 0.67, p < 
0 . 001 ). 

б. Between cardiac oxygen consumption and left ventricular work. This 
correlation is not as good as the above correlations (r = 0.50, p < 0.001). 
Obviously other factors ai'e involved here, the chief one being variations in 
cardiac efficiency . 

c. Between cardiac oxygen consumption and coronary resistance (P/F). 
This relation is poorer than the preceding ones, (r = -0.43, p < 0.001). 

d. Between cardiac oxygen consumption and cardiac output. As might be 
expected from the fact that the correlation with left ventricular work is relatively 
poor while that vdth blood pressure is good, the correlation with cardiac output 
(which enters equally ivith blood pressure in the calculation of cardiac work) is 
the poorest of all (r = 0.09). 

These findings indicated obscure but important interrelationships among 
arterial pressure, cardiac output and cardiac efficiency Avhich we next sought to 
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Fig. 2. Schematic representation of the experimental method. Cncumjlex Br. and 
Anl. Descending Br. refer to the branches of the left coronary artery. The syringe shown 
is connected only during the withdrawal of the coronary venous blood samples. 
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elucidate by studying the effects on cardiac metabolism of, changing either the 
pressure or the output without consensual changes in the other. To raise arterial 
pressure we resorted to occlusion of the aorta just below the diaphragm and to 
increase cardiac output we gave an intravenous infusion of fresh donor dog blood 
and/or gelatine. The experiments and results were as follows: 

A. Effects of primary increase in mean arterial blood pressure. Four experi- 
ments were completed in this group. Through a midline incision a loose ligature 
was passed around the aorta proximal to the origin of any abdominal branches. 
The ligature was passed through a glass tube flanged at its lower end. The aorta 
was compressed against the flanged end by pulling on the ligature. A complete 
experiment involved at least four sets of readings and blood samples: (1) during 
the control period; (3) 2-3 minutes and (5) 10 minutes after aortic occlusion was 
begun; (4) about 20 minutes after release of the occlusion (which was done grad- 
ually), when the blood pressure had become stable again. It was also our 
practice to replace an amount of donor-dog blood equal to that withdrawn in the 
samples immediately after the samples were obtained. 

The results of these expeiiments, both average and individual, are summarized 
in figure 4 (A-F). The chosen procedure successfully accomplished the desired 
purpose, for arterial pressure was elevated consistently although cardiac output 
was as consistently decreased. Coronaiy flow was increased as was to be 
expected from the rise in blood pressure. Another finding was the marked and 
consistent increase in cardiac oxj'-gen consumption during the period of elevation 
of arterial pressure. Since cardiac work was decreased at the same time (the 
decrease in cardiac output being dominant over the increase in arterial pressure 
in the calculation), cardiac efficiency was also consistently decreased. All of 
these changes were more or less completely reversed after the noimal pressure 
relations were restored by reopening the abdominal aorta. 

B. The effects of primary iimrease in cardiac oxitpxd. Here also four experi- 
ments were completed. To increase cardiac output freshly dranm heparinized 
dog blood and/or isotonic (4 per cent) gelatin in saline to a total of 300-400 cc. 
was injected intravenously over a period of fifteen minutes. A complete experi- 
ment comprised four sets of readings and blood samples: 1, control period; 2, 
immediately followdng completion of the infusion; S, early (about 10 min.) and 
4, late (about 30 min.) after the infusion. 

The average and individual results of these experiments are shown in figm-e 4 
(G-L). It should be noted that in 3 of the experiments cardiac output was 
subnoimal at the start while in the fourth it was within oiu- “noimal” range. 
The results, while of the same nature in all, were much less striking in this fourth 
experiment. Blood pressure, coronary flow, and cardiac oxygen consmnption 
were increased in this series as consistently as in the aortic occlusion experiments. 
Cardiac output, however, ivas increased (as intended) and cardiac work was 
markedly increased because both cardiac output and blood pressure were ele- 
vated. ^ Cardiac efficiency was increased here, the work having increased dis- 
proportionately with the oxygen consumption. 
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t RESIST. 





Fig. 4. I" Resist = experiments in which blood pressure was primarily increased by con- 
striction of the high abdominal aorta. The control observations are indicated at 0 minutes. 
Duration of constriction was from 0-10 minutes, j" Card. Output — experiments where 
the cardiac output was primarily increased by I.V. infusions of blood and/or gelatin. Con- 
trol observations indicated at 0 minutes. The fluid was administered between 0-15 minutes. 

©, O, #, ©, indicate e.xperiments 79, 85, 86, 87 and 89 respectively. The averages 
are shown as heavy lines, the individual observations as dots connected by broken lines. 

These findings validate the h3T3othesis which the present study was intended 
to test, for coronary flow consistently followed cardiac oxygen consumption 
under all of the experimental conditions, although it has liketvise followed 
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changes .in blood pressure to a lesser degree. As a final test of the thesis that the 
coronary vessels are in some way regulated by the requirements or products of 
metabolism we earned out a series of experiments in which cardiac output, 
cardiac oxj'gen consumption and coronary flow were measured in dogs subjected 
to anoxemia produced by inhalation of mixtures low in oxygen. 

C. E ff eels of ■primary changes in arterial oxygen cmicni. Five experiments were 
satisfactorilj- completed; a similar number had to be discarded because of 
technical imperfection, usually in the estimation of total oxygen uptake (hence 
in cardiac output). The preparation differed from that already described in 
provision for measuring by two Tissot spirometers the volume of inhaled and 
exhaled gas (29). The contents of the two spirometers were analyzed for 
oxygen content at the end of the period of measurement of cardiac output and 
the volume of oxygen absorbed calculated bj’' the formula : 

O 2 = Vol. gas inspired x O 2 cone. — ^'^ol. gas expired x O 2 cone. 

The O 2 content of the inhaled gas varied from 100 per cent through 21 (room 
air), 18, 16, 12, 10 to 8 per cent. The results of the 5 satisfactory experiments 
are summarized in figure 5. 

In general as the arterial oxygen content fell coronary flow increased while 
blood pressure and cardiac oxygen consumption remained relatively constant. 
This agrees with the findings of Hilton and Eichholtz (15) and Kiese and Gai'an 
(27). 

At the same time cardiac output decreased slightly and the small concomitant 
change in blood pressure was not enough to counterbalance this in the calcula- 
tion of cardiac work, which decreased somewhat. Since cardiac oxygen con- 
sumption remained practically constant while this was occurring, cardiac effi- 
ciency fell considerably. 

These findings also support the thesis that coronaiy flow is automatically 
adjusted to the oxygen requirements of the heart. In this case we have to deal, 
not with an increased demand, but with a decreased supply. The associated 
increase in coronary flow is such as to keep the oxygen uptake from falling in the 
face of a decrease in the oxygen tension at the arterial end of the capillaries. 
The decrease in coronary arteriovenous oxygen difference (arterial O 2 content 
falling considerably and coronary venous content only slightly) is a manifestation 
as well as an approximate measure of this compensation; its effectiveness is 
indicated by the maintenance of the cardiac oxygen consumption. The cal- 
culated decrease in efficiency appears to be referable more to failure of cardiac 
output to increase (as it characteristically does in man during anoxia (16) (26) 
(32) (37) (39)) than to failure of the coronaiy circulation to meet the require- 
ments of the hSart muscle. 

Some of the findings in the individual experiments deserve comment. In 
e.xperiments 0-7 and 0-9 there was no great increase in flow, appai-en% because 
there was not much change in arterial oxygen content (fig. 5-F). Experiment 
0-10 apparently shows the maximal dilating effect of anoxia on coronar 3 ^ blood 
vessels. When the final blood samples were taken the blood pressure ivas 
still rising although cardiac oxygen consumption was almost exactly the same as 
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in the control period (fig. 5-E). Shortly afterward, however, evidences of 
cardiac failure appeared : blood pressure began to fall sharp!}' and coronary flow 


Z 







INSRaIrIOO 21 .6 12 10 8 100 21 16 12 10 8 

Fig. 5. ©, ®, ©, O, •, indicate observations in experiments 0-1, 0-7, 0-S, 0-9 and 0-10 

respectiveh'. . ^ ^ 

Arranged as figure 4 except that 0« content of inspired air (indicated by 0= insp. air) 

aiipears on horizontal co-ordinate instead of time. 

decreased markedly. The arterial oxygen content at this time had fallen to 4 
vols. per cent (fig. 5-F). Apparently the oxygen demand by the heart could 
not be met at this low tension, even with maximal dilatation of the coronary bed. 
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In examining the data from Greene and Gilbert (12) one would judge it was at a 
point comparable to this when heart failure occurred. 

Comment. The original purpose of these experiments, i.c., to examine the 
thesis that the coronary vessels, like the cerebrals, possess an effective intrinsic 
control in relation to the metabolic requirements of the tissue, we regard as 
satisfactorily accomplished. We have been able to show that coronary blood 
flow, under the varied conditions of these experiments, is adjusted so as to meet 
primary increases and decreases either in the demand of the heart for oxygen or 
in the supply in the arterial blood. Our evidence thus is in disagreement with 
that of h'luller, Salomon and Zuelzer (31 ) who found the rate of o.xygcn utilization 
by the heart to have no effect on coronaiy flow. However our data arc in com- 
plete agreement with, and add a more precise validation to, the conclusions of 
Shipley and Gregg (36). 

As to the mechanisms involved in these adjustments — ^\vhether nervous 
(an intrinsic nervous system such as that of the intestinal tract) or chemical, and 
if the latter, the exact identity of the chemical factors — our data do not afford 
any evidence. From our inability to demonstrate any effective vasomotor con- 
trol over the coronary circulation under these experimental conditions (8) we 
infer that chemical factorc are the more likely choice and not vagal and accelera- 
tor influeaices as concluded by Sands and DcGraff (33). From our demon- 
stration that anoxemia, excess hydrogen ions, acetylcholine and epinephrine are 
all capable of dilating the coronaries (8) we conclude that no one chemical agent 
need be selected as being solely or predominately involved (15) (20); the effect 
is more likely to be due to the consensual and simultaneous effects of all the 
demands and products of cardiac metabolism. This agrees entircl}' with the 
findings of Shipley and Gregg (36). These conclusions, as well as their support- 
ing evidence, therefore run strikingly parallel to those pertaining to the cerebral 
circulation (34). The main differences between the two regions, as far as 
intrinsic A’ascular control is concerned, are that the coronary vessels of the dog 
are more sensitive to changes in oxygen tension and hydrogen ion concentration 
and less sensitive to changes in carbon dioxide tension than the cerebral -vressels 
of man. The importance of the lower sensitivity to CO 2 must not be regarded 
too highly in view of the fact that a similar difference exists between the cerebral 
vessels of intact man and those of the anesthetized, heparinized monke}' (6) (25) 
(35). Whether species differences or artifacts of the experimental conditions are 
involved cannot be decided at present. 

That anoxia should affect the coronarj'- vessels more than the cerebral 
vessels is perhaps to be expected from the lower oxygen saturation of coro- 
nary venous blood. It is interesting to note that coronary blood flow (per 100 
grams of left ventricle per minute) in the anesthetized dog is appreciably greater 
than cerebral blood flow (per 100 grams of brain per minute) in normal man, the 
figures being 65 and 54 cc. respectively. The corresponding figures for oxygen 
consumption are 8.8 cc. for the dog’s heart and 3.3 cc. for the human brain.-* 

■* These figures arc lower than those appearing in the report cited (25), which were 66 cc. 
for blood flow and 4.5 cc. for O 2 consumption per 100 grams of brain per minute. Subse- 
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Diabkin (5) has pointed out that there ma^' be some causal relationship be- 
tween the oxygen consumption of the two organs and their cytochrome C con- 
tent, which is approximately fi\'e times as high in cardiac muscle as in the brain. 

Apart from the original purpose of these experiments, oiu' procedures enabled 
us to doii\e information bearing on the correlations among blood pressure, 
coronary flow, cardiac output, cardiac work and cardiac efficiency. Perhaps the 
most important finding is that, under the conditions of these experiments, 
cardiac efficiency tended to vary directly with cardiac output and inversely with 
arterial blood pressure when each of these was altered primarily. We did not 
obseiA'e the consistent correlation between cardiac output and coronary flow 
found bj’^ Katz (22) ; as shown in figures 4 and 5 these two variables frequently 
moved in opposite directions in our experiments. Our findings in relation to the 
influence of changes in blood pressure or cardiac output on cardiac efficiency agree 
in general with those of Gollwitzer-Meier (11), Gremels (13), and Katz (21). 
All three of these groups however maintained cardiac output relatively constant 
■when blood pressure was increased; the sharp drop in output in our experiments 
accounts for the more striking decrease in cardiac efficiency. 

From our data it appears that one consequence of the normally low oxygen 
content of coronary ^Tnous blood is to throw an inordinate responsibility on the 
volume of coronary blood flow in meeting an increased demand of the heart 
muscle for o.xygen. In our experiments coronary venous blood under “normal” 
conditions contained onl}' 4-6 vols. per cent of oxygen and was onlj’' 20-35 per 
cent saturated. Also under these conditions the heart was removing 75 per cent 
of the total amount of o.\)'’gon delivered to it. Obviously there was little room 
here for removing appreciablj" larger amounts of oxygen from the blood in re- 
sponse to an increased demand such as might be imposed by higher arterial 
pressure. There is, however, a compensatory mechanism, viz. the decrease in 
work (and hence in oxygen demand) associated with circulatory collapse. In our 
e.xperiments the “normal” o.xygen content of arterial, mixed venous and coro- 
nary venous blood was roughly 20, 15, and 5 vols. per cent respectiveljD In 
circulatory collapse these frequently became 18, 2 and 2 vols. per cent and in 
several instances coronary '\fenous blood actually contained more oxygen than 
mixed venous blood collected from the right ventricle. This relation is implicit 
in the tendency in the present experiments for cardiac efficiency to vary inversely 
uith the blood pressure and directly with cardiac output. IiVhen the blood 
pressure was increased primaiib’’, cardiac output and cardiac work fell vhile 
cardiac oxygen consumption increased, with consequent decrease in efficiencj^ 
(fig. 4); tliis would imply exti-avagant utilization of oxygen by the heart muscle. 
When cardiac output was primarily increased, cardiac work, cardiac oxygen 
consumption and cardiac efficiency all increased, even though the blood pressure 

quent work has indicated that the solubility factor used in calculating cerebral blood 
by the N»0 method should be 1.0 instead of 1.3; recalculation with the lower factor gives t 
results cited above. Reports bearing on these recent findings are to e pu is ec in 
Proc. Assoc. Amer. Physicians, Am. Jour. Psychiatry and Fed. Proc. 
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rose coDCurveRtly (fig. 4); this implies greater economy of oxygen. When as a 
result of anoxemia cardiac output fell lYhile blood pressure and oxygen con- 
sumption remained unchanged, cardiac efficiency decreased (fig. 5). All of this 
suggests that a fall in blood pressure without corresponding decrease in cardiac 
output, such as maj"^ occur in spinal anesthesia or circulatory collapse, may not be 
as ominous as is generally believed. Certainly this particular point deserves 
further investigation. 

Another factor operating in the same direction is the diversion of a larger 
fraction of the cardiac output into the coronarj' circulation ivhen cardiac output 
is reduced by hemorrhage or circulatory collapse. We have already shown (8) 
that this proportion may increase from the nonnal 4-5 per cent to 15 per cent 
or more under .such conditions. Thus the oxygen content of coronary venous 
blood (hence the mean oxygen tension in the coronary capillaries) is reduced 
less than that of mixed venous blood, not only because the work of the heart 
is decreased but also because its blood supply is reduced proportionately less 
than that of the rest of the body. Corresponding observations bearing on the 
brain are not available; perhaps the impaired consciousness associated with 
circulatory collapse is an approximate counterpart, but there is at present no 
basis on which to estimate cerebral work or efficiency. 

Thus the heart appeal's to be safeguarded against dangerous anoxia by three 
mechanisms, viz. a, decreased tonus in the coronary vessels (presumably because 
of the requirements or products of myocardial metabolism); b, diversion of a 
relatively larger fraction of total cardiac output to the coronary circulation, and 
c, decreased cardiac work, perhaps associated with increased cardiac efficiency 
consequent to the fall in aortic pressure. The advisability of employing measures 
intended primarily to raise arterial pressure under such conditions deserves 
re-examination in the light of these findings. 

The procedures employed in this study have shown themselves to be well 
adapted to a study of the effects of dings on cardiac oxygen consumption, work 
and efficiency. Work along these lines is now under way. 

SUMMARY 

1. The development of a method for determining the oxygen metabolism of 
the left ventricle of an anesthetized spontaneously breathing dog is described 
and by its use the “normal” o.xygen consumption of the left ventricle was found 
to be 8.8 cc./lOO grairis/minute. 

2. Cardiac oxygen consumption was found to have highly significant cor- 
relations with coronary flow, coronary resistance, blood pressure, cardiac work, 
and no correlation with cardiac output. 

3. The data of three groups of experiments are presented in which: 1, arterial 
blood pressure; 2, cardiac output, and 3, arterial oxygen content was primarily 
altered, and the effect on cardiac oxygen consumption, cardiac output, cardiac 
work and efficiency is shown. 

4. Coronai-y blood flow, under the conditions of these experiments, adjusted 
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itself SO as to meet primary changes either in demand of the heart for oxygen 
or in the supply available in the arterial blood. • 

5. In these experiments, cardiac efficiency tended to directly v/ith cardiac 
output and inversely with arterial blood pressure. 

G. The heart was found to be safeguarded from ano.xia in circulatory collapse 
bj" three mechanisms a, decieascd tonus in the coronary ve.ssels; b, di\'ersion 
of a relativsl}’’ larger fraction of total cardiac output to the coronary circulation ; 
c, decreased cardiac work, perliaps associated witli increased cardiac efficiency 
consequent to the fall in arterial blood pressure. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to Dr. Carl F. Sclunidt whose 
keen interest and invaluable suggestions ha\’e made this investigation possible. 
^Ve also wish to acknowledge the advice and assistance of Dr. Seymour S. Kety 
particularlj’^ pertaining to the e.xperiments in which the nitrous oxide method 
of measuring blood flow was used. 
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Rnts 3.1 G useful uiurnnls foi llic study of liypotherini 3 snd of liypotlicrmin- 
producing agents. Yet, little has been done towards establishing the age at 
which white rats become homeothermic, and few data can be found in the 
literature on the “normal” variations in body-temperature of these animals. 
Such data as are available are often presented without adequate descriptions 
of the manner in wliich thej' were obtained. 

Efforts to establish these two factors are described in this paper. Details 
of the techniques employed and the room used for exposure to cold are. described 
elsewhere (Ware,. Hill and Schultz, 1947). 

Development of control of hody-temperature. In the only systematic attempt 
to establish the age at which young rats become homeothermic that we have 
found in the literature, Brody (1943) placed rats “in a covered container im- 
mersed in water at a temperature of 14.7-1 5.0°C. for fifteen minutes”. As 
nothing is said about \'entilation of the container, it can be assumed that it was 
not ventilated. Witliout A^entilation the decrease in O 2 pressure and the inci’ease 
in COj pressure in the surrounding atmosphere might be sufficient in 15 minutes, 
time to modify the control of body-temperature unless the container were large. 
(Gellhorn and Janus, 1930, and Gellhorn, 1937.) For this reason our expei-i- 
ments on temperature-control were carried out in a large room. The tempera- 
ture of the room varied between 2 and 4°C., a temperature which we believe is 
low enough that susceptible animals will show a response before inanition becomes 
a complicating factor. The temperature of the room in which the rats were kept 
before the e.xperiment varied from 25 to 27°C. 

Rats below 20 days of age Avero kept AA'ith the mothers up to the time of the 
experiment. These rats as Avell as the older groups had access to the stock diet 
(Purina Fox ChoAv) and Avater until they AA’ere placed in the cold room. In 
the cold room they Avere kept in individual Avire cages Avithout food or AA'ater. 

Exposure for 6 hours in the cold room made jmung rets more susceptible to 
cold for several days thereafter. For tliis reason the data reported in this papei 
are all taken from rats used for the first time. 

The curAres of figure 1 illustrate the deArelopment of the control of body- 
temperature in normal Avhite rats. Individual cui’A^es are giA'^en except in figure 
1, A, G, H, and J. In the experiments represented by these curves, the data 
AA'^ere too closely massed to be presented individually. For this reason, only the 
aArerage and extreme curA'^es are given. In figui’e 1, C, D, E, and F, A is a point 
that Avould fall on a curve representing the aA'erage rate of fall in body-tempei a- 
ture. The numbers in parentheses AAuth X give the average Aveights of the ani- 
rdals AA'hose temperature curves lie below and above A, respectreely. Figure 1, 
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A represents the fall in body-temperature of 31 rats, 18 days of ago when ex- 
posed in individual ware cages at 2-4°C. In onty one of the 31 rats is there even 
slight evidence of developing control of body-temperature. At 20 days of age 
(fig. 1, C) an entirely different picture has developed. A few of the rats have 
already progressed far toward the control of body-temperature. Even the most 
rapidly falling curves have less slope than those of the younger rats. The varia- 
tions in response cannot be ascribed to differences in size. The 14 rats w'ith 
curves below^ X had an average body-w^eight of 27.1 grams; the 14 abo^'e had an 
average body- weight of 29.4 grams. Some of the smallest rats had progressed 
far in the control of body-temperature. Rats 22 daj’^s of age (fig. 1, D) 
show a smaller proportion that have yet to develop any positive evidence of 
control of body-temperature, and the average curve (represented bj'’ X) has 
shifted to a higher level. In this group, for the first time, some of the rats show 
a secondary rise in body-temperature after the primary fall. This response is 
characteristic of the rats wdth better control of body-temperature in each of the 
older groups. The greatest progress in the rats 24 days of age (fig. 1, E) is shown 
in the partial development of control among the more backward animals. Also, 
in tliis group, the average weight of the rats above the median point X is sig- 
nificantlj'^ greater than the average w’eight of those below. The 23 rats 26 
days of age (fig. 1, F) have progressed farther along the lines indicated for the 
preceding group. Only one of the 23 rats 28 days of age (fig. 1, G) shows a 
continuing fall in body-temperature, and the fall is slight as compared to that 
of the least well adjusted rats 26 days of age. The average curve for the 23 
rats 28 days of age is nearer the high extreme for this group which is a reflection 
of the fact that only 4 of the 23 at any time show'ed temperatures below’ 36°C. 
The extreme variation in the 18 rats 30 days of age (fig. 1, H) is significantly 
less than for any younger group. In fact, virtually complete temperature 
control has been acquired at this age against exposure for 6 hours at 2-4°C. 
Rats 33 and 36 days of age, for which no curves are presented, did not show any 
greater degree of control of body-temperature than those 30 da3’s of age. 

If the development of the control of bodj^-temperature is influenced bj’ size, 
it should be possible to bring about the change more quickly bj’’ improving the 
nutritional condition of the rats. This w’as attempted b}’ reducing litters to 
1, 2, 3 and in one case 4, w’hen the rats w'ere tw’o daj’S old. None of the 13 rats 
from 5 litters so reduced show’ed any evidence of developing temperature-control 
at 16 days of age w’hen exposed in individual cages at 2-4°C. One of these rats, 
the only one kept in a litter of 8, w’eighed 37 grams, which is more than the aver- 
age W’eight of the group 24 days of age wdth litters of normal size. In several 
of the older groups, rats weighing less than 37 grams have acquired almost com- 
plete control of body-temperature against the stress imposed in these experi- 
ments. Size alone, therefore, is not the determining factor. The next group, 
18 days of age (fig. 1, B), w’as composed of 13 rats from 5 reduced litters. As 
can be seen from the figure, most of the rats of this group have made a significant 
advance in the control of body-temperature. In 3 of them, control is almost 
complete. Figure 1, J show’s the response of 16 rats from 6 reduced litters 22 
days of age. Control in this group is nearlj’^ complete. 
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Fig. 1. A-D 


Fig. 1. Curves of body-temperature of rats exposed to an environmental temperature of 
2-4°C. Numbers on curves, and at bottom in order of rapidity of fall of temperature, 
indicate weights of individual animals. 

A— The average and extreme curves of 31 rats, from 5 litters of normal size. Average 
weight 26 grams. B — i reduced litters. Average weight 31.5 grams. C — 4 litters of nor- 
mal size. Average weight 28.3 grams. D-^3 litters of normal size. Average weight 29.9 
grams. E — 4 litters of normal size. Average weight 35.9 grams. F — 3 litters of normal 
size. Average weight 38.9 grams. G — 23 rats, from 3 litters of normal size. Average 
weight 50.2 grams. H— 18 rats, from 3 litters of normal size. Average weight 57.7 grams. 
J — 16 rats, from 6 reduced litters. Average weight 42.3 grams. 
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Fig. 1. E-J 

Normally, a large group of wliite rats will exhibit the most rapid development 
of control of body-temperature against cold over a period of 12 days from the 
18th to the 30th day of life. The change in individual I’ats may be of con- 
siderably shorter duration but rvill fall rvithin this 12 day period. There is also 
variation between litters. All of the curves for one litter may fall near the top 
of the range characteristic of its age whereas the curves for another litter may all 
fall near the bottom. This is particularly true of litters 22 and 24 days of age. 
In general the rats most susceptible to cold have the lowest initial temperatures. 
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Tlie earliest evidence of developing control of body-temperature on exposure 
to cold is a slower loss of heat after a rapid initial fall during the first 30 minutes. 
In the second stage, the rapid initial fall is followed by a plateau, which begins 
somewhere between body-temperatures of 33° and 36°C. The plateau which 
may be of any length up to 4 hours is followed by a second fall. The third stage 
is like the second except that a rise occurs after the plateau. The fourth and 
final phase is a narrowing of the extreme range of variation with nearly flat curves 
as is seen for rats 30 days of age (fig. 1, H). 

Eats between the ages of 30 and 60 days maintain normal body-temperature 
on simple exposure in the cold room, but the control is still easily upset by mild 
stresses such as taking colonic temperatures at frequent intervals with a cold 
thermometer. Between the ages of 60 and 300 days, the temperatures of rats 
can be made to fall in the cold room bj’’ use of severe stresses such as keeping the 
hair wet or reducing the available oxygen, but in this age group, the body- 
temperature can not bo made to fall at environmental temperatures of 2-4°C. by 
imposing the milder stresses that are effective with the younger group. In rats 
of this age group, 60-300 daj’’s, there is a marked tendency to adjust to body- 
temperatures between 37° and 38°C. on exposure to 2-4°C. Those having higher 
initial body-temperatures show a drop during tlie first hour and those having 
lower initial body-temperatures show a rise. Consequently, young adult rats 
will usually show a more narrow range of variation in bodj’--temperature when 
exposed at 2-4°C. than will the same rats at room temperature. In old rats, the 
control of body-temperature deteriorates pl•ogressivel}^ 

“Normal” variations in the hody-tonperalnre of xoliite rats. Collection of the 
data presented in this section has been incidental to other research problems over 
a period of about eight years, but the same standardized procedure was used 
throughout. Unle.ss otherwise stated, all animals had been in individual wire 
cages for at least one hour before the temperatures were taken. The environ- 
mental temperature varied between 25° and 27°C. 

In figure 2, the mean bod 3 ’--temperatures of rats are shown at 2 day intervals 
between the ages of IS and 30 daj^s. The numerals at each point represent the 
number of animals used in arriving at the mean values. When several rats of 
this age group are allowed to remain together in one cage, so that they can pile 
up, the mean bodj^-temperature will be distinctly higher than the values shown 
in figure 1, usuallj'^ above 38°C. at environmental temperatures above 25°C. 
The mean body-temperature of rats kept in individual wire cages increases fairly 
rapidly from 36.5°C. at 18 daj^s of age to 38.2°C. at 30 days. The latter tempera- 
ture is not materially different from the mean bodj^-tempeiatuie of the next oldei 
age group. 

Figure 3 shows two frequency histograms, one of the body-temperatures of 
1181 rats over 60 da 3 ^s of age (solid line) and one of the bod 3 ’^-tempeiatuies of 
355 rats with ages from 31 to 60 da 3 ^s (broken line). Only 90 of the animals of 
the adult group are in the age range of 300 to 1 60 da 3 ^s, but because the mean 
bod 3 ^-temperature and the distribution are almost the same as foi the 3 ^oungei 
adult rats, the data are included in the same histogram. The mean body- 
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ACE IN DAYS 


Fig, 2. Progressive increase in mean body-temperatures of rats from IS to 30 days of age. 
Numerals on the curve represent the number of rats used in arriving at thejimean for each 
point, ti. 



of the body-temperatures of llSl rats from 61 to 760 days of 
ge, so id line; and of 355 rats from 31 to 60 daj's of age, broken line. 

I mean body temperature. 


[ median body temperature. 
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temperature of the adult group (GO to 7G0 days of age) is 37.27°C. and the stand- 
ard deviation from the mean is ±1.38°C. The median is at 37.2°C. The 
mean of the younger group (31 to 60 days of age) is 38.03°C. and the standard 
deviation from the mean ±1.02°C. The median is at 38.2°C. 

The rats of 31 to 60 days of age are about equall}’- distributed between males 
and females. The mean bod 3 '-temperature of the females is 0.3°C. higher than 
that of the males. The rats of figure 3 over GO days of ago are also about equally 
distributed between males and females, but no significant sex difference in body- 
temperature is shown in this group. 

SUMiMARV 

Trom the point of view of the control of bodj'-temperature, the life span of the 
rat may be divided into 5 periods: 

1, birth to 18 daj's, when there is little, if anj% resi-stance to e.xposure to cold; 
2, 1 8 to 30 days, the period of rapid development of control of body-temperature 
against cold; 3, 31 to GO daj'^s, a period of slow improvement in temperature 
control; 4, 61 to 300 daj’^s, the period of maximum resistance to cold, and 5, 300 
days to death, a period of slow deterioration in the cold resisting mechanism. 

The beginning of the 5th is less sharply defined than that of the earlier periods. 

With re.spect to “normal” variations in body-temperatu*e, the life span of 
the rat can be similarl.v di\'idcd except that the 4th and 5th periods are not differ- 
entiated. 

]3ody-weight does not seem to be a factor in initiating the development of 
control of bod 3 ''-tempcruture, though once it is initiated, the heavy rat is likely 
to show a slower temperature fall in cold environments than smaller animals 
of the same age. 

The experiments with rats of reduced litters show that better nutrition pro- 
duces an earlier development of control of bodj'-temperature, but that this effect 
also fails to show correlation with increased weight. 
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Normal adult rabbits and rats do not experience a fall in body-temperature 
on simple exposure to low environmental temperatures but can be made to do 
so by several procedures that do not involve surgery or the administration of 
drugs. Ariel, Bishop and Warien (1943) produced subnormal temperatures in 
rabbits by wetting the skin while exposing the animals to cold environments. 
Gellhorn and Janus (1936) and Gellhorn (1937) produced hjTiothermia in rats 
by exposing them to cold in atmospheres with decreased 0; pressure. Hamil- 
ton (1937a, b, c, d) has reported falls in body-temperature in rats caused by 
“immobilizing” the animals and exposing them to low environmental tempera- 
tures. 

Methods. During the past seven years, for various purposes, we ha\'e pro- 
duced hypothermia by interference with the respiration and exposure to cold 
in more than one thousand white rats. In this paper we are reporting some 
charactei'istics of the time-temperature curve, certain factors that alter the 
curve, and some observations made on the animals during hj'pothermia. Ex- 
periments are included in which otherwise similarly treated rats were subjected 
to room temperature and higher temperatures rather than to a cold environ- 
ment. 

At first we attempted to follow the teclmique of Hamilton (1937b) for pro- 
ducing hypothermia in rats, which he describes as immobilization in a wire cage, 
closely fitting but sufficiently loose that the rat can crawl into it unaided. The 
rats in the cages were exposed in the cold room at 2°-4°C. However, although 
many of the animals remained practically motionless, hypothermia could not 
be produced in healthy adult rats by this technique unless the cages were tight 
enough to impede breatliing. Accordingly, sufficient restraint for this purpose 
was used in subsequent experiments. We found it convenient to wrap the thorax 
and abdomen of the animals with strips of adhesive tape as a means of restraint 
and most of our experiments on hypothermia in adult white rats were carried 
out using this procedure. This method of restraint reduced not only the ampli- 
tude but the frequency of respiration. When animals were exposed without 
wrapping, they were kept individuallj'' in ordinar}'^ wire cages. Either Anschutz 
theiinometers with I- degree intervals or clinical thermometers specially made 
for low temperature recording were found amply sensitive for measuring tempera- 
ture changes of the order recorded in these experiments. In order to obtain 
reproducible bodj-temperatures in rats, care must always be observed that 
high colonic temperatures are taken and that the thermometer at the time of 
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insertion is itself only a few degrees from the temperature of the experimental 
animal. The latter condition was achieved by keeping the thermometers im- 
mersed in water of appropriate temperature. Furtlier details of the method 
are given elsewhere (Hill, Ware and Schultz, 1943). 

Non-fasted, New Zealand white rabbits were used for determinations of 
Oo and CO 2 tensions in the blood during hypothermia. The animals were bound 
in a manner similar to that used with rats and exposed to an environmental 
temperature of 2°-G°C. When treated in this waj', rabbits show a drop in bod}^- 
temperature but less profound than that found in rats under like conditions. 
Colonic temperatures were taken at a depth of 1 1 cm. Blood was taken anaero- 
bically from the car veins wit h a platinum needle without the use of heat and was 
kept under oil until analyzed. High potency heparin was used as the anticoagul- 
ant. The CO 2 and O 2 contents of the blood were determined promptly by the 
method of Van Slyke and Neill (1924), u’sing 0.2 cc. samples. Determinations 
of specific gravity were made on the plasma using the falling drop method of 
Kagan (1938). 

The dimensions of the cold room in which the animals were e.xposed are 
4 X 12 X 7 feet. The relative humidity was 75 per cent Avith little variation on 
different experimental days. When the rats were exposed at elevated tempera- 
tures, a Avell-ventilated warm room Avas used, the dimensions of Avhich are 
6x7x7 feet. The relative humidit}'^ of the Avarm room Avas 23 per cent on 
the average AA-ith unimportant variations. Temperatures. Avere taken in both 
cases AAithout removing the rats from the room in Avhich they Avere e.xposed. 

Experiments on rats, (a) CharacterisHcs of the iemperalure curve. VTen 
adult AA’hite rats are Avrapped and exposed in the cold room, an}'- rate of fall in 
bod5''-temperature may be achicAmd, from no fall at all to a rate someAAdiat faster 
than that of dead animals exposed in the same A\'ay. The rate depends on the 
tightness of the binding, and therefore, on the extent to AA’hich respiration is 
impeded. Because the slope of the curA^e depends on the tightness of the binding 
and because aa'c are unable to giA^e more quantitative expression to the binding- 
factor than to call it “loose”, “medium” or “tight”, no attempt is made to aA^erage 
the data of some of our experiments. Instead, from data on individual rats, Ave 
are presenting cui'A^es each of Avhich is representatKe of a considerable number of 
experiments. Figure 1, *4 shows curves representatiA''e of loose (D), medium 
(F) and tight (E) Avrapping. The rate of fall in body-temperature in tightly 
AAU’apped INe animals is also compared AA'ith the rate of fall in the same animals 
after death. The dead animal AA'as AAwmed in the incubator and the rate of fall 
in body-temperature Avas measured a second time in the cold room (G). 

During the fall in bodj''-temj>erature in a bound rat, the shape of the tempera- 
ture curve can be changed almost at aaIII by either loosening or tightening the 
adhesive strips (fig. 1, B). When the strips on a loosely-bound rat are tightened 
at any time during the fall in body- temperature (M) , the rate of fall is accelerated. 
ConA'^ersely, AA'hen the strips on a tightly-bound rat are loosened (N), the rate 
of fall is diminished. 

Frequently rats aa'HI remain quiet during the first 4 to 8 degrees of fall in body- 



respiration and body temperature ooy 

temperature, and then will stiiiggle more or less violently for some minutes. 
^Mien stmggling begins, in the majoritj’’ of cases, the rate of fall in bodj’'-tempera- 
ture is momentarily retarded. But the decreased rate is of brief duration and is 
followed by a second more rapid drop which often begins before the struggling 
ceases. Figure 1, C presents two illustrative cases, one in which the fall in tem- 
perature was briefly retarded when struggling began and a second in which, if 
there was any retardation of the fall in temperature, it was so brief that it was 
missed. In neither case was any alteration made in the binding of the animal. 



Fig. 1. Exposure of rats in a cold environment (2-4°C.) 

A. Rate of fall of body-temperature of loosely bound rats (£>), tightly bound rats (E), 
medium tightly bound rats (F), and dead rats (G). 

B. Effect of tightening (3/) and of loosening (iV) the binding of rats on the rate of fall of 
body-temperature. 

C. Effect of struggling (0) on the rate of fall of body-temperature of bound rats. 

(b) Body temperatures from xoliich rats of different ages ivill recover at environ- 
mental temperatures of 2°-U°C. Three groups of rats were used: One of rats 
45-50 days old; one, 74-120 days old; and one, 20-20 months old. The rats 
were bound and exposed in the cold room as before. IITien the colonic tempera- 
tures reached the desired level, the animals were unbound and left in individual 
wire cages in the cold room at a temperature of 2°-4°C. The results of these 
e.xperiments are shown in figure 2. Differences in response within each group 
could not be correlated with age. But it is evident that there are significant 
differences between the groups. The rats of the young adult group (fig. 2, 
B, 74-120 days old) ivere more able to recover normal bodj^-temperatures under 
these conditions than those of either the younger or older groups. All of the 
21 animals of this group that were unbound before the colonic temperatures 
reached 23°C. recovered. In the youngest group (fig. 2, A, 45-50 days old) 
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only one rat recovered. This rat was unbound when its body-temperature 
reached 26.5°C. Eleven of this group were unbound when their body-tempera- 
tures were still above 23°C. In the oldest group (fig. 2, C, 20-26 months) 

only three recovered, although nine were unbound at body-temperatures above 
23 C. 

(c) Exposure of hound rals al different environmental temperatures. Figure 
3 shows the elTects on body-temperature of e.xposing bound rats (70 days old) 
at ^different environmental temperatures. The curves C and C indicate that 
3l°C. IS very close to the neutral environmental temperature for these experi- 
ments. Exposed at this temperature, rats, whether wrapped or unwrapped, 
show no greater variations in body-temperature than would be e.xpected at the 



Fig. 2. The recoverj’^ of rats from low body-temperatures while kept at an environmental 
temperature of 2-4°C. The time-temperature position of unbinding each rat that re- 
covered is marked with an X, and each rat that failed to recover with an 0. 

A: 45-50 days of age. B : 74-120 days of age. C: 20-26 months of age. 

usual room temperature with no treatment. At an environmental temperature 
only 3°C. lower (28°C.) {D and D'), unwrapped rats show no change in body- 
temperature but wrapped rats show a signiheant drop. At an environmental 
temperature of 34°C., 3°C. above the neutral temperature, {B and B'), both the 
wrapped and the unwrapped rats show a significant rise in body-temperature, 
although the rise in the wrapped rats is considerably delayed. When exposed 
to an environmental temperature of 40°C. {A and A'), the body- tempera tui’e 
of both wrapped and unwrapped rats rises promptly and to about the same de- 
gree. All of the rats exposed at 40°C., whether wrapped or unwrapped, tolerated 
the treatment veiy poorty. 

Experiaients on rabbits. Gellhoi’ii and Janus (1936) and Gellhorn (1937) 
using rats, mice, and guinea-pigs as experimental animals, found that decreasing 
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the 02 - pressure in the atmosphere without other treatment produces a fall in 
body-temperature. If, at the same time, the CO 2 in the atmosphere is increased 
to 3 per cent, the fall in body-temperature is greater and the animals remain in 
better condition. Our method of binding rats to induce hypothermia reduces 
both the amplitude and the frequencj' of respiration. It seemed possible that 
these conditions might produce an increased CO 2 pressure and a decreased O 2 
pressure in the tissues. To test this possibility, rabbits were used as the experi- 
mental animals because of the greater ease of obtaining adequate samples of 
blood. 

Twenty-eight experiments were completed on 12 rabbits. After preliminaiy 
blood samples were withdrawn for analysis, the animals were bound and placed 


FIGURE m 



Fig. 3. Effect on body-temperature of exposing bound rats (70 days old) at different 
environmental temperatures. Solid lines represent bound rats and broken lines represent 
unbound rats. Environmental temperatures were, A, /I' 40°C., B, J5'34°C., C, C 31°C., and 
Z), Z>'28°C. 

in the cold room and, at intervals thereafter, further blood samples were taken 
and the O 2 and CO 2 contents compared with the fall in body-temperature. 

Figures 4 and 5 show the results of two individual experiments which are 
representative of the type and extent of individual variation. In figure 6 
the data of 25 of the 28 experiments are combined in average curves. Two 
are omitted because the initial blood was lost and one because of an extremel 3 '^ 
high initial CO 2 content that was not considered to be normal. Eight points 
are shown on the curve. The numbers in parentheses on the curves indicate 
the number of determinations represented by each point. Blood was very 
difficult to obtain from animals with body-temperatures as low as 30°C. This 
operation was successful in onlj’" two experiments with bod}'’-temperatures at 
29°C. No point is given on the curve for Oa content at this body-temperature 
because, of the two experiments completed, one showed 1.2 vol. per cent and the 
other 12.4 vol. per cent decrease. The latter value was obtained from an animal 
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that had a high initial O 2 content, which continued to fall 
usual secondary rise at low temperatures. 


without showing the 




Figs. 4 and 5. Changes in the body-temperature and the Ooand CO 2 contents of venous 
blood in rabbits on binding the thorax and abdomen and exposing to an environmental 
temperature of 2-4°C. The arrows mark the time at which the rabbit was unbound. 

All the animals showed a pronounced fall in O 2 content of the blood that was 
closely parallel to the fall in body-temperature. In onlj'^ one of the 28 experi- 
ments did the CO 2 content fail to rise and tliis was in a case with an exceptionally 
high initial value for CO 2 (62.6 vol. per cent). However, the COo content of 
the blood in these experiments was more variable than the Oo content and its 
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rise was not always coincident with the fall in body-temperature. Figure 4 
presents a picture typical of the results with a number of the rabbits. In this 
group, the O2 content of the blood and the body-temperature showed the most 
rapid decline. But the COo content of the blood in this group showed the 
least r-ise. On being unbound, but kept in the cold room, these animals recovered 
more rapidly than the others. 

Figure 5 presents a picture that is typical of the rabbits in wMch there was a 
slow. fall in Oo content of the blood and a slow fall in body-temperature. In 
this group, the rise in CO2 content was rapid, and to a comparatively high level. 
When ther*^ rabbits were unbound but kept in the cold room, the O2 content of 
the bloQd returned to normal with great rapidity but the body-tempera true 



Fig. 6. The changes in O 2 and CO 2 contents of venous blood plotted against the fall in 
body-temperature. The initial CO 2 content and O 2 content were 40 volumes percent and 
16.8 volumes percent, respectively. The values are the means of 25 e.vperiments on 12 
rabbits. The numerals on the curves represent the number of bloods analyzed at body- 
temperatures within the respective dotted lines. 

rose very slowdy. Coincident with the slow rise in body-temperature there was 
a- retarded return of CO2 content to the initial level. 

In figure 6 the average curves of O2 and CO2 content of the blood are plotted 
against the fall in body-temperature. The O2 content of venous blood dropped 
progressively with body-temperature until the body-temperature was about 
33 °C. At this point, the average O2 content was 48 per cent of the initial I’alue. 
The CO2 content of the blood rose rapidly at the beginning of hypothermia and 
then leveled off. The O2 content rose somewhat and the CO2 content rose sharply 
as the body-temperatuve fell below 32 °C. 

Two of the rabbits were kept at room temperature for I5 hours after binding. 
There ^yas a fall in O2 content and a rise in CO2 content of the blood in these ani- 
mals, but, as long as they remained at I’oom temperature, the body-temperature 
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did not change significantly. On placing these animals in the cold room, the 
fall in body-temperature was exceptionally rapid. 

Plasma specific gra\dty and hematocrit determinations were carried out on 
4 of the rabbits. These indicated at a body-temperature of 34'’C. an average 
concentration of blood of 6.9 per cent. These changes in concentration u-ould 
make a small negative correction in the CO 2 content as shown in the figures but 
would mean that the true fall in O 2 content is corresponding!}’' greater than is 
shown. 

Discussion. The curve of body-temperature fall of wrapped rats when ex- 
posed to low environmental temperatures is logarithmic. Deviations from the 
logaritlunic curve are due to lack of constancy in conditions, as, for instance, in 
the tightness of wrapping and in the activity of the animals. The logaritlunic 
character of the curve with tightly wrapped rats (fig. 1, A) is not immediately 
apparent because of the rapidity of fall in temperature and the limited survival- 
time of the animals. The finding that tightly wrapped rats suffer a more rapid 
loss of body-temperature in the cold room than the same animals after death may 
be explained on the basis of distribution of heat to the surface of the living animal 
by the blood stream. 

Hamilton (1937c) states that, “The rodent has been found to have an ex- 
ceedingly rapid heat loss in a moderatel}’’ cool environment (35°F.) without the 
use of anesthesia or other means of destroying bod}’^ heat regulation . . . ,” 
and again (1937d) “ . . . a cold environment suffices for temperature reduction 
in small animals.” In our exTieriments normal adult rats not onl}’- failed to show 
falls in body-temperature on simple e.xposure to an environmental temperature 
of 4°C., but in man}" cases u’ere able to recover from markedly subnormal body- 
temperatures while kept at this cold environment (fig. 2). A possible explana- 
tion for the difference between Hamilton’s results and ours lies in the following 
statement of Hamilton (1937a) describing his rats in the hypothermic condition. 
“The hair stands on end porcupine-fashion and is covered by fleas which have 
crawled away from the cold skin.” The animals used in the experiments 
we are reporting were free from fleas. However, on one occasion, we found one 
group of rats infested with fleas. On simple exposure in the cold room at 4°C., 
these rats experienced a fall in body-temperature of 2° to 8°C. in from 4 to 6 
hours. A group of rats that had acquired “snuffles” also failed to maintain 
normal body-temperatures in the cold room. The question arises as to whether 
flea infestation may not be a pathological' condition of sufficient severity to 
decrease the resistance of rats to change in body-temperature. 

In general, we are in agreement with the descriptions of the reactions of rats 
in a state of hypothermia as recorded by other investigators. Hamilton 
(1937a) reports that, “The lowest level of body-temperature from which 
any animal recovered was 54 °F.” The age of the animals is not given. In 
our experiments, the lowest colonic temperature from which a rat recovered 
varied with age. Newborn rats, when returned 'to room temperature, recovered 
from body-temperatures as low as 5°C., and rats 30, GO, 80, and 600 days of age 
from body-temperatures as low as 8°, 11°, 15°, and 15°C., respectively. Hamil- 
ton cooled his rats in “an ordinary ice-box”, and observed them through a glass 
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door. He concluded that “shivering is not a marked phenomenon in the rat.” 
Our rats were cooled in a cold room. The observer was in the room ndth the rats 
and could touch them at any time. Shivering was not strong enough to be seen 
readily but could be felt at all times in nearly all of the animals while they were 
in the cold room. It began soon after the body-temperature fell below 37°C. 
and continued in most animals until their temperatures reached 20°C . Shivering 
continued during the rise in body-temperature if the animals were kept in the 
cold room but was observed infrequently when the animals were removed to a 
warm environment. _ ■ 

Hamilton (1937a) states that rats in the hypothermic state when stimulated 
“ . . . initiate biting movements, turning the head in the direction of the stimulus 
and opening the mouth, but . . . desisting before completion of the action;” 
Most of our rats reacted in similar fashion during hypothermia of short duration. 
However, in some unpublished experiments, we liave seen rats dei'elop a r^ery 
belligerent attitude toward each other after several daj's of hypothermia. Two 
adult male rats with bodj'’-temperaturcs of 23° and 24°C., respectiveljq on the 
seventh daj'’ of continuous hypothermia, inflicted considerable damage on each 
other. All movements, both of attack and defense, were very slow, but were 
completed. 

The experiments reported in figure 3, in which the response at different en- 
vironmental temperatures is compared, suggest that regulation of the O 2 and 
CO 2 levels in the tissues is essential to the maintenance of body-temperature 
even at environmental temperatures as high as 2S°C. This regulation maj’’ 
operate as a protection against abnormallj" high environmental temperatures 
(fig. 3, curves B and B') but less effectively. 

In most of the experiments on rabbits the decrease in the O 2 content of the 
blood on exposing the bound animals to a low environmental temperature is 
so closely parallel to the fall in body-temperature that a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between the two phenomena seems probable. This is particularly 
noticeable, in some animals not shown individually in the figures, in which light 
initial binding produced small falls in O 2 content and, at the same time, only 
small decreases in the body-temperature. On tightening the binding in these 
animals, both the fall in O 2 content of the blood and the decrease in body-tem- 
peratiu’e were accelerated promptly. That the fall in O 2 content (or perhaps 
more strictly the decrease in the rate of oxidative metabolism) is the cause, and 
the fall in bodj^-temperature is the effect, is indicated by the experiments in 
which rabbits were kept at room temperature for If hours after binding. In 
these experiments, the O 2 content of the blood fell immediately after binding and 
the CO 2 content rose, but the body-temperature remained within normal limits 
until the animals were exposed to the temperature of the cold room. The fall 
in body-temperature on exposure to cold was then exceptionally rapid in these 
animals, that have an already depleted O 2 content of the blood." 

Fiom the results of experiments on rabbits, it seems probable that, in our 
experiments on rats, changes in the degree of restraint (fig. 1, B) altered the 
amount of O 2 available to the tissues and the rate at which CO 2 could be carried 
away. Loosening of the wrappings made more O 2 available and accelerated the 
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disposal of CO 2 , with a consoquont decrease in the rate of fall in body- tempera- 
ture. Tightening of the wrappings produced changes in the reverse direction. 
The first effect of struggling (fig. 1, C) was to produce more heat and thereby 
decrease the rate of fall in body-temperature. This quickly reduced the amount 
of available O 2 and increased the load of CO 2 for excretion. Compensation for 
these two changes was impossible because of the restraint on respiration and the 
second response to struggling was an accelerated fall in body-temperature. 

Ariel, Bishop and, Warren (1943) state that in rabbits no urine is voided during 
hj’^pothermia. In rats, we find that rather more urine is voided during h 3 'po- 
thermia than at normal bod}'-femperature. 

SUMMARY 

1. Hj'pothermia was produced in rats and rabbits bj" wrapping the thorax 
and abdomen with adhesi\’e tape sufficientlj' tightly to interfere with respiration. 
The animals were then exposed in the cold room at 2°-4°C. 

2. The rate of fall of body-temperature depended on the tightness of wrap- 
ping, and the amount of movement of the animals. 

3. Bats, in which the bodj’-temperature had been depressed, could frequentl}'^ 
regain normal bodj'-tempeiatures when the wrappings were removed, even 
while kept at the cold environment. This ability was most marked in jmung 
adult rats. 

4. When returned to room temperature, newborn rats could recover from body- 
temperatures as low as 5°C. Rats 30, GO, 80, and 600 da 3 ’^s of age, on being 
unwrapped and returned to room temperature, recovered from bod 3 ’’-tempera- 
tures as low as 8°, 11°, 15°, and 15°C., respective^'. 

5. Rats, when wrapped and exposed at high environmental temperatures 
showed an increase in body-temperature. The neutral temperature for young 
adult rats was about 31°C. 

6. O 2 and CO 2 contents of venous blood were determined in 28 experiments 
on 12 rabbits during hypothermia. In every case, there was a pronounced 
fall in O 2 content that was closely parallel to the fall in bod 3 '-temperature. In 
every experiment except one (with an abnormal^' high initial CO 2 content) 
there was a rise in the CO 2 content of the blood. 

7. Two animals were kept at room temperature for I 2 hours after binding. 
During this time the bod 3 '-temperature remained normal but the O 2 content of 
the blood fell and the CO 2 content rose. On being placed in the cold room, these 
animals exliibited exceptionally rapid falls in bod 3 '-temperature. 
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The in vitro studies described in the preceding papers deal ■with closed systems 
in which a full accounting can be made. Within tMs system the total quantities 
of fixed components, such as chloride, phosphate, potassium and sodium remain 
the same ; onlj"^ their states and distributions change. Carbon dioxide and glu- 
cose can be adjusted. Lactic acid and other products of metabolism can be 
measured with assurance that they originated within the system. In the cir-’ 
culating blood of the living animal no such exact accounting and control of 
variables are feasible. The concentrations of potassium, sodium and other stable 
components in the serum are controlled by extraneous factors. The total 
quantity of such materials in a given quantity of blood depends not only upon the 
exchanges between the cells and scram, but also upon the supply and excretion 
of these materials, the exchanges between tissue cells and extracellular fluid, 
the volume or dilution of the circulating blood serum, and the addition or removal 
of metabolic products. There is, however, reason to believe that the reactions 
of blood in vitro are similar in origin and nature to its reactions in the circulating 
blood. 

Guest (1) discovered that at the height of diabetic acidosis the cells of the 
circulating blood were extremely depleted of organic phosphate, which was 
restored only gradually over the coui'se of several days during the recovery 
period. With Rapoport (2) he confirmed the observation of Haldane, Wiggles- 
worth and Woodrow (3) that the organic phosphate of blood diminishes in 
acidosis induced by administration of ammonium chloride. In pyloric obstruc- 
tion, on the other hand, they found that organic phosphates rose sharply (2), 
as they did in extreme renal insufficiency (2). They propose that the red blood 
cells serve as reservoirs of phosphate that can be made readily available to com- 
bat acidosis or when it is needed for purposes of phosphorjdation in metabolic 
processes, especially the combustion of carbohjMrate. 

The present study was undertaken to verify the work of Guest and Rapoport 
on diabetic acidosis and to examine fui'ther into the mechanisms which control 
the motions of phosphate. 

Material and jiethods. Blood ivas drawn from diabetic patients immedi- 
ately after they were admitted in acidosis and at intervals thereafter. The blood 
was treated anaerobically. Hfliole defibrinated blood and serum were analyzed 
for sodium, potassium, total acid soluble and inorganic phosphate. Serum was 
also analyzed for CO 2 and chloride. Cell volume was measured. In addition 
hemoglobin v as determined either by measurement of oxygen capacity or total 
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nitrogen of blood and serum . This permitted the calculation of the water content 
of cells in all cases, and the water content of serum in all but the first 3 cases in 
which oxygen capacities, but not serum proteins, wore measured. All analytical 
procedures and methods of calculation have been described in earlier papers of 
this series (4, 5). Bloods from 3 normal persons and from a few diabetic patients 
without acidosis were treated in the same manner for comparison. 

The patients wei-e treated according to the usual principles observed in this 
clinic. Two patients received blood transfusions to combat circulatoi^' col- 
lapse. There is no c^'idcnce that this altered the course of the chemical reactions 
under consideration. Presumably the foreign cells in their new environment 
adopted the behavior of the native cells, or else thej’ were sufficiently diluted to 
cause no distinguishable disturbance. 

Results. The essential original analytical data are presented in table 1; 

. functions derived from these data in tables 2 and 3. The first 6 diabetic patients 
in these tables were studied during rccoveiy from acidosis. Analyses for 
sodium and potassium Avere not made on M.J until recoveiy was well 
advanced. 

It will be noted first that at the height of acidosis cell volume is high, diminishing 
sharply in the earlj' stages of treatment. Subsequently it fluctuates to a variable 
degree during recovery. These A’^ariations are the product of two processes; 
changes in A'olume of individual cells in response to osmotic influences, and altera- 
tions of the volume of circulating blood plasma owing to variations of its water 
content and the state of the circulation. It follows that the cellular content of a 
given volume of blood on two occasions is not identical, as it is in the in vitro 
experiments. The cell volumes from two observations are not comparable. 
To overcome this difficulty to some degree in the columns marked “Absolute cell 
Amlume” are gb’^en the volumes of cells that contain the same amount of hemo- 
globin as the original blood, calculated by the formula V/ = “Absolute cell 

volume” in Avhich Hhi and Hhf represent the concentrations of hemoglobin in the 
initial blood and subsequent bloods respectively. It is assumed in this treat- 
ment that the essential properties of the red blood cells do not change in the 
course of recovery, a somewhat dubious assumption in vieAV of the fact that 
transfusions were sometimes given and that some degree of hypochromic anemia 
is a not unusual sequel of diabetic acidosis. Hemoglobin is, hoAvever, the most 
constant element in the red blood cells. In the columns headed Amoimts in 
cells” are given the quantities of materials in the “Absolute cell Amlume. 

The initial excessive Amlumes of the red blood cells in acidosis can be attributed 
to the loAV pH of the blood and to hemoconcentration. In some instances 
reductions in the concentrations of sodium -j- potassium in the serum might seem 
to contribute; but the concentrations of these elements are far moie radically 
diminished in the cells and this deficit of cellular base is accompanied by extreme 
depletion of organic phosphate. In every instance Dno+k of the original blood is 
less than 1.0. In the process of cellular depletion both potassium and sodium 
share; there is no evidence that sodiiun is utilized to spare potassiiun. In abso- 
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TABLE 1 

The sodium, potassium and phosphorus of cells and serum in the blood of normal and 

diabolic subjects 


SUBJECT 

1 DATE 

i 

i 

BLOOD 

^ SODIUM 

, POTASSITJM 

AOD SOLtmlE r 

1 

SERU3f 

, COj 

VOL- 

UilE 

CENT 

Sugar 

mgm. 

per 

cent 

Hemo- 

globin 

per 

cent 

Cell 

volume 

per 

cent 

Blood 
mM. 
per I. 

Serum 
mM. 
per 1. 

Blood 
mM. 
per 1. 

I 1 

Inorganic j 

j Organic | 

1 mM. 1 
per 1. j 



Biood 
mhl. 
per 1. 
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! 

1 




1 




1 

i 



P| 


SJ 




-10.3 


i 



1.01 

1.19 

5.S9 



JM I 


i 


42.5 

1 




mm 

1.17 

5.69 



DK 




40.0 





IM 

1.30 

0.25 

|-0.05 



Diabetics 1942 


jfj 

Nov. 25 

El 

m 

Bll 


! 





3.78 

0 


Nov. 26 


lii 








5.02 

0 


Nov. 30 


13.0 

41.7 





lilwW 

! 0.05 

j 3.94 

, 0.00 


Dec. 4 


12.0 


1 88.3 

131.5 

33.8 

3.6 

, 0.75 

1 0.93 

5.60 

0.03 


Dec. 9 


10.1 


; 99.0 

134.6 

41.0 

4.6 

0.66 

1.17 

5.99 

0 


Dec. 14 


11.3 

Kin!l 

94.2 

129.3 

43.2 

5.2 

1.19 

1.49 

7.06 

0.03 

NA 

Dec. 21 

1170 

16.1 

53.1 

67.0 

139.5 

46.2 

4.7 

2.06 

2.41 

4.40 

0.07 


Dec. 23 


13.4 

40.2 1 

90.0 

143.5 1 

39.0 ’ 

3.9 

0.69 

1,07 

6.54 

0.39 


Dec. 31 i 

1 

11.5 1 

42.2 i 

81.0 

■MSil 

45.2 

4.8 

0.96 

1.29 

6.50 

0.15 

GA 

Dec. 2S 


11. S 

3S.6 

77.8 

120.1 

32.9 

3.9 

2.3S 

2.43 

2.62 

1 

0.11 


1943 


Oct. 2 

426 

in 

53.6 

68.4 

120.7 

44.2 


1.29 

9 H 

3.80 

0.28 

11.1 

Oct. 3 

342 

191 

39.3 

82.7 

125.8 

40.3 


0.31 

EE Si 

2.72 

0.11 

30.4 

Oct. 4 

325 


31.7 

SS.6 

130.0 

37.1 

3.1 

0.26 

0.31 

3.01 

0.13 

38.5 

Oct. 5 

342 

11.6 

37.2 

93.6 

133.0 

35.0 

2.0 

0.64 

0.91 

1 4.35 

1-0.01 

45.6 

Oct.O 

1 

10.6 

34.5 

95.6 

i 133.8 

t 37.0 

4.1 

0.66 

ill 

4.88 

0.11 

54.7 

Oct. 7 

265 

U.2 

34.0 

97.6 

134.5 

3S.0 

4.0 

0.91 

ul 

4.81 

0.18 

49.6 

Oct. 9* 

353 

10.3 

32.0 

91.0 

133.3 

38.1 

4.3 

1.02 

n V 

5.24 

O.OS 

47.3 

Oct. 11 

456 

11. S 

39.0 

SS.O 

128.4 

43.8 

4.0 

1.04 

1.29 

6.78 

0.06 

48.0 

Oct. 15 

364 

11.1 

36.6 

87.0 

129.8 

43.0 

4.9 

1.07 

1.32 ' 

6.41 

0.05 

48.0 

Nov, 3 

79 1 

12.6 ’ 

40.2 i 

86.6 1 

133.0 j 

50.3 

3.S 

1.12 i 

l.Dl ! 

8.31 

0.12 1 

60.3 

Nov. 1 

662 

15.4 

50.8 

6S.0 

129.1 1 

45.2 

3.5 

1.06 

1.65 

3.53 

0.85 

18.3 

Nov. 2 

174 

11.9 

34.9 

94.0 

134.3 

36.6 

3.9 


0.64 

3.87 

0.11 

38.6 

Nov. 5 

400 

11.9 

30.0 

90.7 

136.0 

40.5 

4.1 


1.11 

5.34 

0.05 

58.5 

Nov. 10 

261 

13.3 

39.1 

89.2 

140.5 

42.3 

3.4 

Q.6S 

0.90 

5.68 

0.07 

57.4 

Dec. 29 

638 

16.4 

52.3 

71.0 

148.9 

44.2 

4.9 

1.64 

1.95 

3.04 

0 

6.6 

Dec. 30 

136 

11. S 

33.1 

83.5 

119.5 

28.3 

3.2 

0.17 

0.19 

2.49 

0.10 

24.5 


1944 


KI 

Jan. 

3 

164 

11.7 

35,4 

93.5 

138.1 

38.2 

m 

0.74 

1.15 

5.36 

0 

09-.2 

194s 

GD 

Nov. 

12 

89 

14.3 

44.0 

82.5 

147.1 

47.6 

2.0 

1.02 

1.27 

5.72 

0.01 

73.3 

CA 

Nov, 

19 

154 

14.9 

49.2 

SI.O 

134.5 

47.0 

3.0 

0.94 

1.18 

6.11 

0.05 

69.5 

Nov, 

15 

325 

15.3 

47.4 

76.5 

129.6 

51.4 

5.3 

0.82 

l.IO 

6.51 

0.04 

6S.0 

AR 

Nov. 

16 

301 

11.6 

37.5 

88.1 

134.2 

43.8 

4.0 

1.05 

1.19 

6.17 

0.07 

60.4 

GR 

Nov 

23 

277 

H.S 

41.6 

86.6 

130.0 

45.2 

5.2 

1.00 

1.23 

6.38 

0.03 

65.7 

Nov 

18 

190 

10.5 

32.2 

100.5 

139.2 

32.4 

4.0 

0.97 

l.OS 

4.62 

O.W 

63.1 

ilA 

Nov. 

22 

230 

10.4 

51.4 

74.0 

136.0 

49.0 ■ 

3.9 

0.S6 

1.12 

5.82 

O.OI 

71.2 


• The ceU volume and cell sodium are so out of line in this blood sample that there is reason to suspect errors in 
the measurement of cell volume, and probably of hemoglobin. 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of sodium, potassium arid phosphates between cells and serum, calculated from 

data of table 1 


SUBJECT 

DATK 

WATER 

Na^V 

K^V 

Na + 


Scrum 

per 

cent 

Cells 

per 

cent 

Scrum 
m^r. 
per 1. 

Cells 
mM. 
per 1. 

1 

Serum 
mM. 
per 1. 

Cells 
mM. 
per 1. 

Scrum 
raM. 
per 1. 

Cells 
mJI. 
per I. 

Inorganic 

Organic 

Serum 
mM. 
per 1. 

Cells 
mM. 
per 1. 

Serum 
mM. 
per 1. 

Cells 
mil. 
per 1. 

Normals 





j 









S.I 


03,7 

72.7 







1.27 

1.03 

0.2 

14.8 

jjr 


93,5 

72.1 







1.25 

l.OS 

0.2 

13.3 

DK 


93.3 

70. S 







1.45 


-0.2 

15.7 


Diabetics 19Jf2 


.MJ 

Nov. 25 

(93.3)* 

70.0 

■ 






3.52 

1.86 

0 

S.O 


Nov. 20 

92.5 

72.0 







0.17 

0.22 

0 

S.4 


Nov. 30 

(93.3) 

72.4 







0.70 

l.OS 

0.2 

9.4 


Dee. 4 

(93.3) 

71. S 

141.0 

21.0 

3.9 

llS.o 

144.9 

133.0 

1.00 


0.1 

15.1 


Dee. 9 

(93.3) 

74.0 

144.3 

40.3 

4.9 

143.2 

149.2 

1S9.5 

1.25 

0.42 

0 

10.8 


Dec. 14 

(93.3) 

75.4 

I3S.C 

47.1 

5.0 

141.5 

144.2 

ISS.O 

1.59 

EEB 

0.1 

17.3 

NA 

Dec. 21 

(93.3) 

73.2 

149.5 

3.S 

5.0 

112. S 

154.5 

151.0 

2.59 

2.39 

0.2 

S.2 


Dec. 23 

(93.3) 

71.1 

153. .S 

14.0 

4.2 

130.5 

15S.0 

145.1 

1.15 

0.S7 

1.3 

15.7 


Dec. 31 

93.7 

70.7 

135.5 

23.1 

5.1 

130.5 

140.0 

153.0 

1.3S 

0.05 

0.5 

15.2 

GA 

Dec. 2S 

(93.3) 

73.0 

12S.7 

14.2 

4.1 

105.1 

132.8 

122.3 

2.01 

3.10 

0.4 

6.0 


ms 


OK 

Oct. 2 

92.2 

70.5 

130.9 

30.3 

5.8 

101.8 

130.’ 

• 132.1 

1.53 

1.55 

0.9 

6.9 


Oct. 3 

93.7 

73.7 

134.2 

21.6 

3.8 

131.8 

138. C 

153.0 

1 0.42 

0.24 

0 

0.9 


Oct. 4 

94.0 

71.3 

13S.3 

0 

3.3 

154.0 

141 .t 

154.6 

0.33 

O.IS 

0.4 

11.2 


Oct. 5 

93. S 

73.3 

141. S 

30.0 

2.1 

123.5 

143. £ 

160.1 

0.97 

0.27 

0 

11.7 


Oct. 0 

94.0 

73.7 

147. S 

31.5 

4.3 

135.0 

152.1 

160.5 

O.SO 

0.54 

0.4 

13.9 


Oct. 7 

93.8 

72.2 

143.4 

38.5 

4.3 

143.3 

147.7 

IS!. 8 

1.19 

0.71 

0.6 

13.6 


Oct. 9 

94.2 

72.5 

141.0 

1.7t 

4.0 

151.7 

140.2 

153.4 

1.24 

0.96 

0.2 

10.2 


Oct. 11 

93.4 

74.1 

137.5 

33.5 

5.0 

142.3 

142.5 

175.8 

1.3S 

1.09 

0.2 

17.3 


Oct. 15 

93.5 

73.9 

13S.9 

30.3 

5.3 

147.4 

144.2 

177.7 

1.41 

0.S7 

0.2 

17.4 


Nov. 3 

93.0 

73.1 

142.9 

23.1 

4.1 

103.5 

147.0 

ISO.G 

1.73 

0.54 

0.4 

20.5 

HI 

Nov. 1 

92.9 

74.1 

139.0 

12.0 

3.8 

115.6 

142. S 

127.0 

1.7S 

0.67 

2.9 

0.1 


Nov. 2 

94.0 

70.7 

142.0 

20.3 

4.1 

138.0 

146.1 

101.3 

O.CS 

0.33 

0.4 

10. s 


Nov. 5 

94.8 

71.0 

143.5 

14.4 

4.3 

146.8 

147.8 

101.2 

K17 

0.78 

0.2 

14.8 


Nov. 10 

93.7 

70.7 

149.9 

13.4 

3.0 

145.7 

153.5 

159.1 

0.96 

0.40 

0.2 

14.4 

KI 

Dec. 29 

92.0 

73.1 

100.7 

0 

5.3 

109. 0 

160.0 

109.0 

2.11 

1.85 

0 

5.8 


Dee. 30 

94.7 

09.2 

120.1 

'15.3 

3.4 

113.0 

129.5 

128.3 

2.04 

l.OS 

0.3 

7.3 

im 

la 

Jan. 3 

94.1 

71 .0 

140.9 

15.8 

3.7 

142.3 

150.0 

158.1 

1.23 

0 

0 

15.1 

1943 

GU 

Nov. 12 

94.1 

72.1 

150.4’ 

0 

2.2 

140.3 

15S.G 

140.3 

1.35 

0.97 

0 

13.0 


Nov. 19 

93.8 

74.0 

143.4 

34.9 

3.8 

124.0 

147.2 

15S.9 

1.20 

0.87 

0.2 

12.4 

CA 

Nov. 15 

93.9 

72.3 

137.4 

24.5 

5.6 

142.0 

143.0 

160.5 

1.17 

0.72 

0.1 

13.7 

AR 

Nov. IG 

93.1 

73.5 

144.4 

14.8 

4.3 

149.0 

148.4 

104.4 

1.2S 

1.12 

0.2 

16.4 


Nov. 23 

93.2 

75.9 

139.5 

33.9 

5.5 

133.5 

145.0 

107.4 

1.32 

0.90 

0.1 

15.3 

GR 

Nov. IS 

93.9 

71.9 

148.3 

25.9 

4.3 

128. 1 

152.0 

154.0 

1.15 

1.00 

0.1 

14.3 

HA 

Nov. 22 

93.3 

72.7 

145.7 

21.5 

4.2 

120.2 

149.9 

147.7 

1.20 

0.86 

0 

11.3 


• Parentheses indicate that serum water was not measured, but the normal averaae, 93.3 per cent, was used for 
calculations. 

t See footnote to table 1. 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution coefficients and amounts of Na, K and P in cells, estimated from 

data in previous tables 





1 

1 

ABSOLUTE ; 

CELL 1 

VOLUME , 


AMOUNTS IN CELLS 


SUBJECT 

DATE 

^Na+K 

Dpo. 

Na 1 

K 

Na+K 

1 

P 





Inorganic 

Organic 

Normals 

SJ 

JM 

DK 

Diabetics 

MJ 

1942 

Nov. 25 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 30 

1 

j 

1 

1.24 

1.16 

1 2.00 

1.90 

0.7S 

0.65 

per cent 

47.0 

39 . s 

41.1 

mJf. ! 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

mJl. 

mil. 

mil. 

2.06 

0.20 

0.99 

mil. 

11.7 

10.3 
■ 11.8 


Dec. 4 

0,92 

1.63 

39.4 

5.9 

33.5 

39.4 

0,53 

18.4 


Dec. 9 

1.27 

3.02 

42.3 

19.6 

' 45.2 

04.8 

0.40 j 

22.1 


Dec. 14 

1.31 

1.74 

46.0 

16.3 

49.1 

65.4 

0.98 

26.7 

NA 

Dec. 21 

0.9S 

1.08 

53.1 

1.5 

i 43.9 

45.4 

2.89 ’ 

13.5 


Dec. 23 

0.92 

1.32 

48.2 

5.0 

44.7 

49.7 

0.93 

23.5 


Dec. 31 

1.09 

2.13 

58.8 

10.4 

58.9 

69.3 

0.91 

27.7 

GA 

Dec. 28 
194 s 

0.92 

1 

l 

0.85 

38.6 

4.0 

I 

48.5 

52.5 

2.70 

1 

7.9 

OK 

, Oct. 2 

i 0.97 

0.99 

53.6 

! 12.4 

1 

54.1 

1.97 

11.3 


Oct. 3 

1.11 

1.79 

48.1 

/ . / 

1 46.7 

54.4 

0.26 

10.3 


Oct. 4 

1.09 

1.80 

44.2 

0 

48.7 

! 48 . 7 ! 

0.21 

' 15. S 


Oct. 5 

1.11 

3.56 

} 47.5 

12.7 

1 43.0 

55.7 

0.29 

1 17.2 


1 Oct. 6 

' 1.09 

1.61 

48.0 

11.0 

47.8 

58.8 

0.59 

20.7 


Oct. 7 

1.23 

1.68 

45.6 

12.7 

47.5 

60.2 

0.73 

1 19.2 


Oct. 9* 

1.05 

1.29 

46.0 

0.6 

> 50.6 

51.2 

0.99 

23.1 


Oct. 11 

1.23 

1.27 

48.7 

12.1 

51.3 

63.4 

1.22 

i 25.2 

1 

Oct. 15 

1.23 

1.61 

48.5 

10.9 

53.8 1 

64.7 

0.97 

26.0 

1 

Nov. 3 

1.27 

3.21 

47.1 

8.0 

56.3 

64.3 

0.57 

' 29.9 

HI 

Nov. 1 

0.S9 

2.66 

50.8 

4.5 

43.6 

48.1 i 

0.78 

13.2 


Nov. 2 

1.12 

2.08 

45.2 

8.4 

44.1 

52.5 

0.33 

I 15.2 


Nov. 5 

1.09 

1.50 

46.7 

4.8 

49.1 1 

53.9 ' 

0.81 

1 21.3 


Nov. 10 

1.04 

2.07 ! 

4o.3 j 

4.3 

46.7 

51.0 

0.46 

' 20.3 

KI 

Dec. 29 

0.66 

1.14 

52.3 1 

0 

41.9 

41.9 

2.19 

9.4 


Dec. 30 
1944 

0.99 

1.22 

j 

46.0 1 

i 

4.9 

36.0 

40.9 

1 

0.16 

1 10.5 

GU 

CA 

AR 

GR 

HA 

Jan. 3 

1943 

Nov. 12 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 23 
Nov. IS 
Nov. 22 1 

1.05 

0.92 
1.09 
1.16 
1.11 
1.15 
1.01 
0.99 j 

« 1 

1.39 
1.44 
1.63 

1.14 
1.46 

1.15 

1.40 i 

46.4 1 

1 

1 

1 

5.2 

47.3 

52.5 

0 

21.8 


* See footnote to table 1. 
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lute quantities the potassium deficit usually exceeds the sodium deficit; but rela- 
tively sodium suffers more than potassium. In some instances, in fact, sodium is 
completely wiped out of the cells. Furthermore, sodium of the cells appears to be 
reconstituted less rapidlj*^ than the potassium. It may even diminish during the 
early stages of recoveiy from acidosis, when serum sodium has risen to normal 
and cellular potassium has been wholly or partly restored. 

At the height of acidosis the concentration of potassium in serum is normal 
or even slightly above noimal, despite its low concentration in the cells. With 
recovery, as the potassium in the cells rises, serum potassium falls sharply, some- 
times (for example in OK on Oct. 5) to concentrations as low as those which in 
other states provoke symptoms of potassium deficiency. This decline of potas- 
sium appears also in Guest’s ( 1 , 2) studies. At a later stage of convalescence 
cellular Na -}- K rises distinct^ above the normal concentration, yielding distribu- 
tion coefficients as great as 1.20 to 1.30, vithout am' consistent effect on cell 
volume. These high distribution coefficients are not associated wth any 
abnormality of the CO 2 content of the blood nor any consistent abnormality of 
water distribution. 

The redistribution of cellular potassium and sodium may be accomplished 
only slowly over the course of several days. The cells may remain partially 
depleted of base long after CO 2 has returned to normal and after clinical S 3 mp- 
toms and signs of ketosis have disappeared. 

The changes of phosphate follow closelj’’ the course described by Guest ( 1 ). 
Initiall^y the organic phosphate of the cells is extiemel}' low. In unpublished 
studies lOinghoffer (G) found that practicallj' all the esters but adenosine- 
triphosphate had been destroj'ed. At this juncture inorganic phosphate of 
serum is usuallj" high and that of the cells may be. Dpo, is usuallj' greater than 
1.0 and may be far greater. This contrasts sharplj'^ with the effects of acidifica- 
tion of the blood in vitro, which regularlj’’ caused the distribution coefficient to 
fall. When treatment had been instituted and before acidosis had been over- 
come inorganic pho.sphate of both serum and cells fell rapidly, causing precipitate 
changes of Dpo, that are consistent neither in direction nor magnitude. Anatysis 
of the amounts of organic and inorganic phosphate in the cells shows that there 
are two or three processes at work that appear to be independent of one anothsi 
at this early stage of recoA'eiy. Onlj’’ a small part, usuallj'^ none, of the inoiganic 
phosphate which leaA'es the serum at first enters the cells. The fall of seuim 
phosphate must be effected partly bj' dilution as the fluid stores of the body aie 
built up. Part ma.y be e.xcreted 63 ’^ the kidneys as their function is restoied. 
The remainder must be taken up by cells of other tissues. Loss of organic and 
inorganic phosphate from the blood cells ma 3 '’ continue during tliis period (cf. 
MJ, Nov. 25 and 26, and OK, Oct. 2 and 3). 

Shortly, however, the S 3 mthetic process in the cells begins. This may ad- 
vance so rapidly that the cellular inorganic phosphate becomes almost extin- 
guished. In those cases in which its concentration falls lowest, seium phosphate 
is also greatly depleted, giving the impression that the cells in their avidity are 
removing phosphate from the serum more rapid] 3 ’^ than it can be supplied. Tliis 
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can hardly be the case, however, since the inorganic phosphate of serum is in 
equilibrium with that of the large pool of extracellular .fluid. The amounts 
withdrawn by the cells, though not inconsiderable, must be small in relation to 
the quantities in this large mass of fluid. ' The supply of phosphate during these 
intervals must be small in proportion to the demand put upon it by all com- 
petitors, of wliich the red blood cells are but one. The slow restoration of 
organic phosphate and the prolonged low concentration of inorganic phosphate 
in OK do suggest that extreme reduction of the concentrations of inorganic 
phosphate in serum may not be altogether without effect upon the ability of the 
cell to acquire phosphate from the serum. It is during this period in which the 
inorganic phosphates of serum and cells are fluctuating more or less independently 
that the distribution of phosphate is most capricious. 

Discussion. These studies are not susceptible to such precise analysis and 
interpretation as the in vitro experiments reported in the preceding papers (4, 5). 
Nevertheless, they contribute unique information. Under the catastrophic 
impact of diabetic acidosis certain important constituents are explosively 
discharged from the cells; in the recoveiy period these are reassembled. Outside 
of the body such a profound evacuation of vital materials has not been success- 
fully reversed. In the circulating blood stream products of metabohsra can be 
removed and new materials supplied automatical!}’-, permitting the blood cells 
to survive disturbances that are incompatible with life in the rigorously restricted 
environment of the test tube. 

In certain respects the electrolyte disturbances in diabetic acidosis closely 
resemble those produced in vitro. Transfers of neither bases nor phosphates 
can be correlated with the relative concentrations of these constituents in colls 
and serum. Paradoxical concentration gradients of all kinds are encountered. 
The directions in which potassium, sodium and inorganic phosphate move do 
appear to be linked consistently with the metabolic activities of the cells, and not 
with these concentration gradients. 

By analogy with the in vitro experiments and the effects of ammonium chloride 
(2, 3, 5), it seems logical to ascribe the degradation of organic phosphate and its 
discharge from the red blood cells in diabetic acidosis to the fall of blood pH. 
In severe renal insufficiency, however, cellular organic phosphate is usually 
elevated even in the face of acidosis. Guest (1) has suggested that in renal 
insufficiency the accumulation of inorganic phosphate in the serum inhibits 
the effect of acidification. In a system of equilibrium reactions, organic phos- 
phate ^ intracellular inorganic phosphate ui serum inorganic phosphate, gen- 
eral chemical principles would require that accumulation of inorganic phosphate 
in serum would tend to drive the equilibria to the left. Nevertheless, Halpem 
(0 was unable to retard phosphorojysis and the loss of phosphorus from cells 
appreciably by raising the concentration of inorganic phosphate in serum to 
levels higher than those encountered in renal disease. Furthermore serum 
inorganic phosphate in severe diabetic acidosis may reach concentrations quite as 
high as those seen in nephritis. This is exemplified in the first observation on 
MJ. The high distribution coefficient on this occasion does not indicate that the 
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higher serum inorganic phosphate seriouslj^ obstructed the discharge of phosnhate 
from the cells. 

Ihe suggestion that the disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism is involved 
is equally hard to defend. The glj'colytic production of lactic acid by red blood 
cells does not appear to require the intervention of insulin; outside of the body, 
at least, it proceeds as rapidly in diabetic as it docs in normal blood. In fact 
diabetic blood was used for many of the e.xpenments described in the preceding 
paper (5) in order that the glucose in the blood might not become exhausted in 
the course of the experiments. In general glycolysis and phosphorolysis are 
inversely related; glycolysis promotes or sustains the synthesis of phosphate 
esters 771 vitro. There is, nevertheless, some evidence that the metabolism of 
glucose in the blood cells is not altogether independent of the carbohydrate 
metabolism of the bod}'" at large. Halpern (7) found that the inorganic phos- 
phate of both the cells and serum of a diabetic patient fell after the administration 
of glucose and insulin. Administration of glucose alone elicited a similar reaction 
in a normal subject. In neither case did the blood sugar fall to hyjjoglycemic 
concentrations. In a group of diabetic patients Dann (8) noted 'fluctuations of 
both organic and inorganic phosphate of the cells after administration of glucose 
and insulin. Even in the absence of acidosis the cellular organic phosphate of 
diabetic patients varies more than that of normal subjects under comparable 
conditions. This is illustrated to some extent by the last 7 observations in 
tables 1 and 2. It is, therefore, possible that in the living organism, through 
influences that are excluded from the test tube, the phosphorjdating sj^stem of 
the red blood cells may be linked Avith the carbohydi-afe metabolism of the 
organism at large. 

Losses of base by the cells are still harder to e.xplain. In the experiments 
on glycolysis in vitro as much as 50 per cent of the organic phosphate was broken 
down and half of the inorganic phosphate thus produced Avas delh’^ered into the 
serum. This carried AA'ith it, hoAA’CA'er, no detectable quantities of base. Vaiying 
the reaction of the blood by altering CO 2 tension or addition of sodium bi- 
carbonate likeAA’ise leaA’^es the disposition of base undisturbed. In the animal 
as a AA'hole the e.xcretion of potassium increases in conditions accompanied by 
destruction of protein and in some states of dehj’^dration. This last reaction aa rs 
noted by Elkinton, Taffel and Winkler (9, 10) in states of Avater deprivation, 
associated AA'ith the retention of chloride and sodium. When the organism is 
under compulsion to excrete solutes in high concentration and at the same time 
to conserA'e AA'ater — for example AA'hen the suppb’’ of AA'ater is abolished (9, 10) 
or AA'hen large amounts of sodium sulfate are administered AA’ith small amounts 
of AA'ater (11) — the reabsorption of sodium and chloride by the renal tubules is 
increased and the concentrations of these substances in the serum lise. This 
has a dual beneficial action. B 3 ' the removal of salt from the urine the kidnej'S 
are enabled to excrete in minimal amounts of fluid other solutes AAdth AAliich 
sodium and chloiide compete for AA'ater. At the same time the osmotic effect of 
the retained sodium and chloride forces the cells to giA'e up AA'ater to the extra- 
cellular fluid, AA'hich is thereby protected from extinction. In addition it aaos 
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discovered that the cells yielded some potassium over and above the quantities 
that could be accounted for by losses of protein, when the latter occurred. In 
these particular experiments the escape of potassium was associated ivith tlie 
retention of sodium and chloride. This association may have been quite 
adventitious. Potassium depletion may occur also in states of dehydration 
accompanied by sodium deficiency. 

Guest (12) has proposed that the organic phosphates of the red blood cells 
constitute a reserve phosphate which is released, when it is required, in behalf 
of carbohydrate metabolism or for the preservation of acid-base equilibrium. 
This hypothesis, though teleologically expressed, appears to be consistent vdth 
the facts. In the light of the present experiments and his own it might be en- 
larged to include potassium with phosphate. The manner of Guest’s statement 
seems to imply, perhaps quite unintentionally, that the behavior of the red cell 
differs radically from that of other cells in the body. By assigning to the blood 
cells a ministerial role and naming the tissue cells beneficiaries he almost suggests 
that their reactions are reciprocally linked. Actually the evidence indicates that 
their responses in conditions that have been most thoroughly investigated are 
similar in kind and direction, if not in intensity. From a biological point of view 
their positions of benefactor and beneficiary may be only adventitious. During 
acidosis the excretion of phosphate and potassium in the urine is accelerated. 
Nevertheless, these materials accumulate in the serum. It is liighly improbable 
that the extra potassium and phosphate in the urine and semm together are 
derived entirely from the red blood cells. During the recovery period semm 
potassium and phosphorus fall before the quantities in the red blood cells rise 
appreciably. It may be that potassium and phosphate are delivered more 
rapidlj"^ and reabsorbed more slowly by the red blood cells than by the tissue 
cells, because of the more rapid metabolism of the latter. The impoverisliment 
of the red blood cells, especiallj’^ during early stages of recoveiy, when serum 
potassium and phosphate are depleted, may reflect a similar deficiency in the 
tissue cells. The latter can not, however, go to such extreme lengths. Such an 
interpretation is not at variance with Guest’s proposal. It would leave the red 
blood cells in the position of servant; but their relegation to this position would 
depend on differences in the intensity rather than the nature of their reactions in 
comparison with those of the tissue cells. This hypothesis, though consistent 
with the phenomena of diabetic acidosis does not exclude the possibility that in 
other conditions the red blood cells may respond distinctively to special agencies. 
The glycolytic carbohydrate metabolism of these cells is sharply differentiated in 
some respects from the glycogenolytic metabolism of the tissue cells. Its 
independence of insulin has already been mentioned. Its obligatory termination 
in lactic acid also distinguishes it, as does the reputed absence of creatine phos- 
phate from the metabolic cycle. It would be strange indeed if this chemical 
differentiation was not mirrored in functional differentiation. 

From a clinical as well as a purely chemical point of view these phenomena 
deserve further investigation. Obviouslj'^ the red blood cell can not be regarded 
as a mere vehicle for respiratory gases. Its peculiar composition was not con- 
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ferred upon it merel.y for the preservation of hemoglobin. Guest (1) lias sug- 
gested that depletion of serum potassium during rcco\'eiy from diabetic acidosis 
may }la^'e therapeutic implications. It is necessary to ascertain Avhetiiei-, when 
and to vliat extent the red blood cells maj^ be involved as donom or recipients in 
the changes of serum phosphate that accompany sudden disturbances of carbo- 
hydrale metabolism or aeid-ba.se equilibrium. The availability and viability of 
this cell make its reactions peculiarly susceptible to precise investigation. 
Althougli in certain particulars it may differ from other cells, as the.se in turn 
must differ from one another, these studies indicate that in its general behavior 
the red blood cell resembles other cells. It is, tlierefore, unjustifiable to dismiss 
its reactions as irrelevant to those of the muscle cell, especially when studies of the 
latter arc conducted under conditions in which its integrity is admittedlj' com- 
promised (13). 

In one 2 -e.spect the red blood cell is especially distinguished from the muscle 
cell. The former contains A'ariable, often considerable quantities of sodium. 
jNTevertheless it appears to exercise fine discrimination between potassium and 
sodium. The red blood cell does not use sodium to replace potassium when 
there is a deficiency of the latter. In some circumstances, indeed, it rejected 
sodium even Avhen there was a superabundance of this element. Tlie evidence is 
good that many tissue cells, including muscle cells, may contain small amounts of 
sodium, which increase under certain conditions of stress. The generalization 
that sodium is used b}' the colls to replace potassium when this is depleted rests 
on far less substantial evidence: the post mortem analysis of tissues, and electro- 
lyte balance studies. The former are open to the objection that potassium and 
phosphate emerge from the cells explosiveh' in the agonal stage indicating that 
deprivation of oxygen or other factors connected with death alter profoundly 
the metabolism, and possibly the permeability of tissue cells. Care is not alwaj^s 
taken to minimize these effects and the steady deterioration that follows death. 
In the balance experiments the assumption is usually made that no chloride 
enters cells. Although it is known that certain cells in^'^ariabl 3 ’■ contain chloride, 
it is tacitly assumed that the chloride content of these cells is immutable. Under 
most circumstances intracellular chloride appears to be relati^-elj" stable. It 
seems to be well established that superfluous chloride introduced into the body is 
almost, if not altogether, e.xcluded from tissue cells and that chloride lost in most 
states of dehydration is derived almost, if not altogether, from the exti acellular 
fluid. It can not be inferred that this is an invariable rule. In diarrhea in 
infants DarroAv (14) has recently demonstrated large losses of potassium and 
chloride in the stools. He has estimated that the cells in this condition take up 
sodium because , of the discrepancies between chloride and sodium balances. 
This, deduction, however, depends on the assumption that there is no change of 
intracellular chloride in a disorder which involves cells of the gastromtestma 
tract which normally contain relatively large quantities of chloride. If the load 
of sodium in tissue cells does fluctuate present experiments would suggest that 
these fluctuations are not caused merely by reciprocal exchanges of sodium for 
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potassium, but are connected "witli specialized metabolic reactions, the nature of 
which remains to be elucidated. 


CONCLUSIONS 

AVhole blood and serum of diabetic patients have been analyzed for sodium, 
potassium, total acid soluble phosphate, inorganic phosphate and water. At 
the height of diabetic acidosis, as Guest (1, 2) previously showed, the blood cells 
are extremely depleted of phosphates and base. These are slowly restored 
during recover 3 '. 

The relation of these disturbances to various features of diabetic acidosis and 
their bearing on cell permeability and transfers of base and phosphonis across 
cellular membranes has been discussed. 
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Ihe membranes of the red blood cells of man in the resting state — i.e., when 
their metabolism is reduced to a minimum by chilling — appear to be impermeable 
to cations other than hydrogen and ammonium (1). It has been asserted fre- 
quentl}' that the}’ are freel}' traversed by most anions, protein and organic 
phosphates being the chief exceptions; but this assertion lias not been supported 
by recent observations. Inorganic sulfate added to blood apparentl}' remains 
entirel}’ in the plasma (2). Inorganic phosphate seems to pass in and out of the 
cells, not by simple diffusion, but by some more complex process that is linked 
with the metabolic activities of the cells (3). When lactic acid is added to or 
accumulates in blood, even if it originated in the blood cells, the major part of 
it is displaced from the cells into the plasma (4). 

The striking differences between the acid pattern of serum and that of cells 
argue strongly against the free interchange of anions between these media. 
In the serum the monovalent anions, chloride and bicarbonate, predominate; in 
the cells their places are largely taken by protein and organic phosphates. The 
latter, since they arc restrained by the cell membranes, must play a part similar 
to that of the proteins in determining the distribution of ions and water between 
cells and serum. The nature, state, activity and base-balancing values of these 
important constituents, however, have not been definitely established. They 
are heterogeneous and subject to continual transformation. Rapoport and 
Guest (5), who in^’estigated the acid soluble organic phosphate of blood in a 
variety of conditions, have attempted to draw up an acid-base balance in the 
red blood cells. The present studies were undertaken to gain further information 
about the processes that govern the synthesis and disintegration of phosphate 
esters and transfers of inorganic phosphate between cells and serum. 

ExperimextaIj. To ascertain the state of inorganic phosphate in serum, 
observations 15 to 30 of table 1 in a paper by Miller (6) have been used, together 
with 4 similar unpublished observations bj’ Brown (7) in which concentrations of 
inorganic phosphate in serum and transudates were compared. In addition 
Brown measured the inorganic phosphate in ultrafiltrates of serum obtained by 
means of the Lavietes (S) capsule under anaerobic conditions. In 42 such 
experiments the original sera, concentrated substrates, and ultrafiltrates vere 
anal 3 ’'zed for protein, calcium and inorganic phosphorus. 

In another study defibrinated blood, equilibrated with known tensions of 
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TABLE 1 


Exchanges of organic add soluble and inorganic phosphate bctxeccn cells and serimi during 

axiioglycohjsis of blood 




BLOOD 

1 INORGANIC P j 

ORGANIC AaD SOLUBIX P 

1 

NO. 

TREATilENT Of BLOOD 

Glucose j 
mgm. 1 
per cent 

Cell volume 
per cent 

1 

Blood 

1 per 1. 

Serum mM. 
per 1. 

j Blood 1 

1 per !• 

Serum mM 
per 1. 


In refrigerator 18 hrs. 


1. 

Original 

! 140 

37.9 1 

1.65 

1.50 ! 


0.02 


Control 

99 

37.9 

1.20 

1.50 

mBBm 

0.00 


at 10 mm. CO. 

ss 

37.8 

0.98 

1.71 

14.92 

0.09 


1 at 80 mm. COj 

102 

40.3 

2.90 

1.97 

13.00 

0.01 

2. 

1 

Original 

1 

1 

33.3 1 

2.88 

3.63 

16.24 



Control 

68 i 

33.2 i 

2.58 

3.24 1 

16.54 



at 10 mm. CO; 

65 

34.6 

2.38 ‘ 

3.39 

16.74 ' 



at SO mm. CO 2 

70 

35.2 ’ 

3.33 

3.75 

15.79 1 


In incubator 4 hrs. 

3. 

Original 

488 1 

39.0 

4.18 

5.64 

20.12 

BB 


Control 

423 

38.7 

4.38 

5.30 1 

19.92 



at 10 mm. COj 

371 1 

39.8 

4.42 

1 5.58 i 

19.88 

Bis 


at 80 mm. CO. 

435 

38.5 

7.80 

9.22 

16.50 

BmB 


In incubator 8 hrs. 


4 . 

Original 

416 


2.10 

n 

31.90 

0.12 


Control 

305 


11.00 

mSm 

23.00 

0.30 


at 10 mm. COi 

282 

, 50.7 

8.65 

10.62 

25.35 1 

1.29 


at SO mm. CO 2 

321 

54.4 

15.96 

18.00 

18.04 

1.50 

5 . 

Original 

243 

42.4 

2.13 

2.71 

19.27 

0.04 


Control 

135 

45.7 

5.55 ! 

6.30 1 

15.85 

-0.02 


at 10 mm. CO 2 

100 

42.4 

4.83 

5.08 

16.57 

-O.OS 


at 80 mm. CO 2 

150 1 

44.6 

10.82 

11.40 

10.58 

0.10 

6. 

Original 

212 1 

41.5 ^ 

2.71 I 

3.18 * 

21.44 

0.15 


Control 

122 

45.3 

7.55 

7.76 

16.60 

-0.21 

1 

at 80 mm. CO 2 ! 

114 

45.2 ! 

12.25 

12.60 

11.90 

0.03 

7. 

Original ' 

248 1 

44.7 

3.94 

5.01 

22.01 

-0.10 


Control 

148 

46.0 1 

9.20 

9.60 

16.75 

0.15 


at 80 mm. CO 2 i 

168 

46.8 1 

15.15 

15.50 

10.80 

-0.20 


At 40 mm. CO. and 38° 


8. 

Original 

NajCOs added 


39.9 

31.0 

3.00 

2.40 

3.84 

3.39 

18.90 

19.50 

0 

0.15 

9. 

Original 

NaCl added 

- 

45.1 

34.9 

2.71 j 
1 2.93 1 

4.25 j 
3.91 j 

22.34 

22.12 
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CO 2 in ail, ^^as allowed to stand in the refrigerator or the incubator for various 
intervals, in mercury sampling bulbs that prevented entry or escape of gases. 
At the end of the period blood and serum were analyzed for total acid soluble and 
inorganic phosphate. In some instances CO., chloride, sodium and potassium 
wei-6 also measured. Cell volume was alwa.y.s measured, together with some 
functions (o.ygen capacity and serum protein, total nitrogen of blood and 
serum, or dried weight of blood and serum) from which the water of cells and 
serum could Ixi estimated. In most of the experiments either blood from diabetic 
patients was emplo^md or else glucose was added to the blood in order to insure 
against the complete destruction of blood glucose before the end of the experi- 
ment. Ihc analj'tical data from the.se experiments appear in table 1. 



Fig. 1. The distribution of inorganic phosphate between sera and transudates. Phos- 
phate concentrations are estimated in terms of m]M. per liter of water in sera and trans 
udates. 


Most of the methods used for the treatment and analysis of the blood as well 
as the methods of calculation have been already described (1, 9). Total acid 
soluble and inorganic phosphorus Avere measured by a micromodification of the 
method of Fiske and Subbarow (10), adapted to the Evelyn photoelectric colorim- 
eter by Hald. 

Results. It is generally presumed that the inorganic phosphorus of serum is 
entirely ultrafiltrable. If it is ultrafiltrable and acthm it should be more con- 
centrated per unit of water in transudates than in serum, Avixich does not appear to 
be the fact in most published data. In figure 1 the ratio of the concentration of 
inorganic phosphate per unit of Aimter in transudates to its concentration per unit ^ 
of AAmter in serum is compared A\'ith the difference betAA'een the concentrations of 
protein in the tAVO media. According to the theory this ratio should ahA'ays 
exceed 1.0, but actually it is more frequently beloiA’’ 1.0, often far below 1.0. 
There may be a perceptible inverse relation betAA'cen the difference in protein 
and the distribution coefficient, but the differences are too small and the scatter- 
ing too great to attach any significance to the relation. In figure 2, hoAA’CA'er, 
•these differences have been greatly exaggerated by comparing ultrafiltrates of 
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serum with highly concentrated substrates. The protein in the latter varied 
from 2 (a concentrated transudate) to 24.5 per cent. Again the majoritj'^ of 
distribution coefficients lie beloiv 1.0. In fact, of the 42 onlj’^ one distribution 
coefficient approaches the magnitude predicted bj'^ the Gibbs-Donnan equation. 
There is a perceptible relation between the distribution coefficient and the 
concentration of protein in the substrates, roughly defined by the line, 18.93-7.12 
Dpo. = A Protein db s.d. = 4.32. The scattering of the points and the large 
mean deviation suggest that protein may not be the only force restraining 
phosphate. Indeed it must be recognized that such a correlation between 
protein and phosphate may be entirely fortuitous. Protein in such experiments 
as these serves only as an index of the degree to which the nonfiltrable components 
of serum hai^e been concentrated. Presumably any other nonfiltrable com- 



Fig. 2. The distribution of inorganic phosphate between concentrated substrates and 
ultrafiltrates of serum. Phosphate concentrations arc estimated in terms of mlSI. per liter 
of water in substrates and ultrafiltrates. 

ponent — e.g. calcium — which puts a restraint upon phosphate would be equally 
concentrated in the substrates. It maj’’ be unnecessary to point out that the 
relation between A Protein and Dpo, is inverse, whereas, according to the Gibbs- 
Donnan prediction, it should bedirect. There can be no doubt, therefore, that a 
fraction of the inorganic phosphate of serum is not ultrafiltrable. 

In table 2 are data calculated from the analyses recorded in table 1. In all 
but the first 5 experiments of these tables water of serum and cells was deter- 
mined. In the first 5 also cell Avater aa'us estimated, but serum Avas assumed to 
contain 93.3 per cent, the amount in average normal serum. In the columns 
headed “Amounts of P” are given the actual quantities found in cells and senim, 
obtained by multiplying the concentration of the phosphorus fraction by the 
volume of cells or serum. From these columns the amounts of organic phosphate 
broken doAA'n and the amomits of inorganic phosphate exchanged betiA-een cells 
and serum can be evaluated. 

When blood is alloAved to stand its glucose is broken doAvn to lactic acid. 
This reaction is accompanied by changes in the organic phosphates of the red 
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TABLE 2 


Data calculated from analyses in table 2 




WATER OF 

INORGANIC P IN 
WATER OF 


AMOUNTS or P 

NO. 

TREATMENT OF BLOOD 

Scrum 

Cells 

Serum 

Cells 

DpOj 

Inorganic 

Organic 



per 

cent 

per 

cent 

mM- 
pcr 1. 

mM. 
per 1. 


Serum 
mM. j 

Cells 

mM. 

Serum 

mM. 

Cells 

mil. 


In refrigerator IS hrs. 


1. 

Original 

(93.3) 

(72.0) 

1.61 

2. OS 

0.77 

0.93 

0.72 

0.02 

14.23 


Control 



1.61 

0.99 

1.63' 

0.93 

0.27 

0.00 

14.70 


at 10 mm. CO; 



1.S3 

0 

CO 

1.06 

-0.06 

0.06 

14.86 


at SO mm. CO 2 

i 


2.12 

5. SO 

0.36 

1.18 

1.72 

0.01 

12.99 

2. 

Original 

(93.3) 

(72.0) 

3.S9 

1.92 

2.02 

2.42 

0.46 

0.09 

16.15 


Control 



3.47 

1.75 

1.98 

2.16 

0.42 

0.12 

16.42 


at 10 mm. CO 2 



3.64 

0.63 

5.7S 

2.22 

0.16 

0.02 

16.72 


at SO mm. CO- 

1 



4.03 

3.4S 

1.16 

2.43 

0.90 

-0.01 

1 

15.79 


In incubator 4 hrs. 


3. 

Original 

(93.3) 

(72.0) 

6.04 

2.64 

2.29 

3.44 

0.74 

-0.06 

20.12 


Control 



5.6S i 

4.06 

•1.40 

3.25 

1.13 

0.39 

19.55 


at 10 mm. CO- 



5.9S 

3.70 

1.62 

3.36 

1.06 

0.43 

19.45 


at 80 mm. CO- 



9.88 

7.68 

1.29 

5.67 

2.13 

0.09 

16.41 


In incubator S hrs. 


4. 

Original 

(93.3) 

(72.0) 

3.09 

1.71 

1.81 

1.52 

0.58 

0.06 

31.84 


Control 



13.65 

12.75 

1.07 

5.95 

5.05 

0.14 

22.86 


at 10 mm. CO: 



11.45 

9.08 

1.26 

5.24 

3.41 

0.64 

24.71 


at SO mm. CO- 



19.52 

18. SO 

1.04 

8.21 

7.75 

0.68 

17.36 

5. 

Original 

(93.3) 

(72.0) 

2.91 

1.93 

1.51 

1.56 

0.57 

0.02 

19.25 


Control 



6.78 

6.30 

1.08 

3.42 

2.13 

-0.01 

15.85 


at 10 mm. CO- 



5.44 

6.22 

0.88 

2.93 

1.90 

-0.05 

16.57 


at 80 mm. CO: 



12.25 

13.73 

0.89' 

‘6.32 

4.50 

0.06 

10.52 

6. 

Original 

93.4 

71.2 

3.41 

2.SS 

I.IS 

1.86 

0.85 

0.09 

21.35 


Control 

93.0 

73.6 

S.34 

9.92 

0.S5 

4.24 

3.31 

-0.12 

16.60 


at 80 mm. CO: 

92.9 

73.6 

13.56 

17.13 

0.79 

6.91 

5.34 

0.02 

11.88 

7. 

Original 

93.1 

72.7 

5.38 

3.60 

1.49 

2.77 

1.17 

-0.06 

22.01 


Control 

93.0 

73.5 

10.31 

11.89 

0.S7 

5.18 

4.02 

0.08 

16.67 


at SO mm. CO: 

93.2 

73.5 

16.64 

20.01 

0.83 

8.24 

6.S9 

-0.11 

10.80 


At 40 mm. CO» and 3S° ' 


8 . 

Original 

92.9 

70.4 

4.13 

2.46 

1.68 

2.31 



18.90 


Na:COs added 

93.8 

62.0 

3.62 

0.03 

121.0 

2.34 




9. 

Original 

92.2 

70.2 

4.61 

1.20 

3.84 

2.33 



22.33 


NaCl added 

1 

93.5 

61.4 

4.18 

1.77 

2.36 

2.55 



22.12 

1 
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blood cells. According to Lawaczeck (11), if the blood is kept in the incubator, 
inorganic phosphate is built up into organic esters during the first 2 or 3 hours, 
at the end of which time the process is reversed. lie found tliat alkalinization 
favored synthesis, while acidification promoted the breakdown of phosphate 
esters. Halpern (3) showed that glycolysis favored the synthesis of organic 
phosphate. These features of intracellular metabolism arc illustrated in the 
tables. In all experiments the breakdown of organic phosphate is greatest in 
blood exposed to 80 mm. COa tension; it is invariably smallest at 10 mm. CO;. 
The “control” bloods, which were kept anaerobically with the 10 and SO mm. 
samples, without having been equilibrated, usually fell between the 10 and SO 
mm. samples, probably nearer 10, because the bloods were exposed to air in the 
process of preparation. This confirms Lawaczcck’s observation of the cflccts of 
acidification and alkalinization. At 37° actual synthc.sis was not demonstrated 
at the intervals of time chosen. In experiment 3 after I hours no phosphorolysis 
had occurred at 10 mm., though the process was well advanced at 80 mm. In 
the 8 hour experiments phosphate was broken down in all specimens; the difler- 
ences between 10 and 80 mm. were only relative. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the differences in reaction in these experiments were also only relative. 
The tensions of CO 2 set down in the tables are not those that prevailed at the 
times of analj'sis, but those with which the bloods were initially equilibrated. 
In the internal between equilibration and analysis, while the bloods were in the 
incubator, lactic acid was formed in all samples. Since there was no provision 
for its removal, such as there is in the body, bj- the end of 8 hours even the 10 
mm. specimens must have been acid. Evidence of this acidification is found 
in the swelling of the cells at 1 0 mm . as well as at 80 mm . In experiments 1 and 2, 
at refrigerator temperature, which retarded glycolysis, slight, actual synthesis of 
organic phosphate occurred at 10 mm., with destruction of the cstci-s at SO mm. 
In experiment 8, in which bicarbonate was added, cellular organic phosphate 
appears to have increased at the expense of inorganic, even though the blood 
stood only long enough to permit equilibration. 

MT)ile phosphorolysis proceeded most rapidly in the 80 mrii. samples, the 
blood sugar fell most rapidly in the 10 mm. samples. This is consistent with 
Halpern’s (3) observation that glycolysis favors the synthesis of organic phos- 
phate. The two processes appear to be inversely related to one another. Alkalin- 
ization seems to promote glycolysis, while acidification retards it. 

In the first 2 experiments in which metabolic reactions were i-etardcd by 
chilling and in no. 8 in which they were m'inimizod by the short duration of the 
procedure, in spite of the changes of cellular organic phosphate, no detectable 
amounts of inorganic phosphate crossed the cell membranes. When, however, 
the metabolism of the cells was accelerated bj' raising the temperature to 37°, 
not only was more phosphate broken down, but the inorganic phosphate thus 
produced escaped from the cells into the serum . The quantity transferred boars 
a rough relation to the quantity formed; as the latter increases Dpo, regularly 
falls. In this respect it follows the course of the distribution coefficients of CO- 
and Cl in response to acidification. This is probably no more than a coincidence 
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since, in experiments 1, 2 and 8, Dpo, moves in tlie same directions with relation 
to pH without anj'^ transfers of phosphate between cells and serum; The con- 
trast between experiments 8 and 9 is also illuminating. In a preceding paper (9) 
it was shown that after additions of either bicarbonate or chloride there is a 
redistribution of both COo and chloride betAveen cells and serum. The distribu- 
tion coefficients of both rise, albeit to different degrees. Under the same con- 
ditions, however, there is no redisposition of inorganic phosphate. Moreover, 
Dpo, rises to an extraordinary degree after the addition of bicarbonate, but falls 
after chloride. These divergent changes are occasioned by the osmotic effects 
of the salt increments and differences in the intracellular metabolic reactions. 

Discussion. Halpern (3) showed that phosphate could be made to move from 
cells to serum against large concentration gradients produced by adding inoi’ganic 
phosphate to blood. As she pointed out, transfers of phosphate between the two 
media appear to be linked with the desti’uction and s 3 mthesis of phosphate esters. 
When cellular organic phosphate is broken down the inorganic phosphate is 
discharged into the serum ; as it is built up inorganic phosphate is Avithdrawn from 
the senim. These transfers seem to lag behind the synthesis and destruction of 
organic phosphate AA'ith AA'hich thej’’ are linked. Dpo,, therefore, is detennined 
chiefl}’’ by the direction of the metabolic processes in the cells. Although the 
concentration of phosphate in serum maj'- affect the movements of phosphate, 
its influence is subordinate to that of these metabolic processes. The distribution 
coefficient is essentiallj^ an indicator of the prevailing direction of these processes. 
Dpo< is greater than 1.0 A\'hen the reaction, organic phosphate inorganic 
phosphate, is proceeding predominantlj'- to the right; it becomes less than 1.0 
Avhen the reaction is moving predominantlj'- to the left. Its magnitude and the 
amount of phosphate exchanged across the membrane depend upon the speed of 
the phosphorolj’-tic process. 

Although the presence of inactiA'e or nondiffusibls inorganic phosphate in serum 
confuses the quantitatiA'e evaluation of distribution coefficients, it can not 
account altogether for their anomalous behavior. Nondiffusible serum phos- 
phate Avould make Dpo, consistentlj'- too large; but the departures from the laAvs 
of simple diffusion equilibrium illustrated in the present experiments and those of 
Halpern take no consistent direction. 

In experiment 5 sodium and potassium of serurn, and in e.xperiments G, 7, 
8 and 9, sodium and potassium of both AA'hole blood and serum, AA'ere measured. 
The results of these analyses in experiments 5, 6 and 7 appear in table 3. Experi- 
ments 8 and 9 are the same as experiments 6 and 7 of the preA'ious paper (1). 
In no one of the fiA'e AA’ere appreciable quantities of sodium or potassium ex- 
changed Avith the phosphate. In all of these experiments complete glycolj'-sis 
AA'as aA’^oided by using blood from diabetic patients or blood to Avhich glucose had 
been added. That potassium maj’- escape from the cells if blood is allowed to 
stand at incubator temperature AA'as demonstrated bj'- DanoAA’ski (12). This 
reaction is observed, however, only after glycolysis has proceeded to completion 
and all the blood glucose has been destroyed. In 5 experiments in Avhich blood 
AA’ith normal concentrations of glucose was incubated for from 10 to 16 hours, the 
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actual amounts of inorganic phosphate in serum increased by 2.3 to 5.3 mM., 
while potassium increased by 1.9 to 3.5 mM. The escape of potassium docs not 
begin until glycolj^sis is complete, although the escape of phosphate begins far 
earlier and the actual amount of potassium transferred is always far less than 
equivalent to the phosphate. 

Conway’s (13) theory about the muscle cell depends partly upon the premise 
that the membrane of this cell allows the free passage of inorganic phosphate, 
while restraining organic phosphates. A similar jircsumption is made by Krogh 
(14). The immobiUzation of phosphate in the cell is supposed to depend upon 
the imprisonment of organic phosphate. As (his is built up in the cell from 
inorganic phosphate the latter is replaced b\' inorganic phosphate ivhich difTuse.s 
in from the plasma, ^'ice I'crsa, inorganic phosphate foi-med by the breakdown 


TABLE 3 

Sodiunt and potassixim of cells and serum 


KO. 

TREATUE??? 
or BLOOD 

Xa 

K 

(Xal* 

lEJ* 

^Xn+K 

AMOUNT IN' 
Cr.LLN 

Blood 

mM. 

perl. 

Seram 

mM. 
per I. 







Xa. 

mM. 

K 

mM. 

. 

s. 

OriBinal 


139.3 


3.3 






S0.2t 

l.OOt 


Control 


140.0 


3.5 






iO.Ot 

l.OOt 


10 mm. COs 


140.0 


. 3.2 






so.ct 

1.901 


SO mm. COj 


140.5 


3.0 






77.9t 

l.OOt 

c. 

Original 

Si. 9 

1 

4i.O 

4.5 

• 

H7.5 

24.7 

4.8 

150.3 

1.15 

7.3 

44.4 


Control 

S7.9 

■ 1*1 

4i.O 

4.3 

157.9 

23.1 

4.0 

133.8 

0.97 

7 .7 

44.7 


SO mm. COj 

Si. 9 

140.1 

47.0 

4.3 

1.57.3 

23.5 

4.0 

134.1 

0.9S 

7.S 

44.0 

4 . 

Original 

81.1 

139.8 

mi 

5.2 

150.2 

11.7 

5.0 

131.5 

0.92 

3.S 

42.7 


Control 

81.1 

142.5 

mam 

5.7 

153.2 

■ 

0.2 

125.0 

O.SG 

4.1 

42.5 


80 mm. COs 

81.1 

142.5 

45.0 

4.0 

153.0 

III 

4.3 

120.5 

0.90 

5.3 

43.5 


• Concentrations i>cr unit of water. 

t Amounts in scrum arc civon in this experiment because whole blood wa® not analyzed. 


of phosphate esters diffuses out of the cells. Conway further proposes that 
potassium follows phosphate in its movements. So far as the red blood cell is 
concerned, the major premise on wliich these hypotheses rest, the permeability 
of the red blood cell membrane to inorganic phosphate is untenable. Inorganic 
phosphate added to serum by Halpern (3) did not enter the cells. In fact, 
phosphate was extruded from the cells in some instances when its concentration 
in the serum had been increased by such additions. Eisenman, Ott, Smith and 
Winkler (15) were unable to detect any passage of radioactive phosphate into 
red blood cells at refrigerator temperatme. men cells are active, under cir- 
cumstances that have been thus far examined, phosphorolysis is generally associ- 
ated with discharge of phosphate from the cells, while synthesis of phosphate 
esters is generally accompanied by the entrj^ of inorganic phosphate. The 
processes are not, however, synchronized as one would e.xpect if these transfers 
between cells and serum were effected by passive diffusion and distribution 
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coefficients are produced which are quite incompatible with the concept that the 
membrane allows the free passage of inorganic phosphate. 

It is also evident that movements of potassium are quite independent of 
movements of phosphate. The immobility of sodium and potassium in these 
experiments may appear to contradict Danowski’s (12) observations. Actually 
this is not the case. The present experiments differed in some respects from 
Danowski’s. Under somewhat comparable conditions Danowski found from 
analyses of serum that minute amounts of potassium entered the cells. By 
methods of calculation similar to his it can be shown that 0.24, 0.27 and 0.85 
mM. of potassium left the serum of 80 mm. samples in experiments 5, 6 and 7 
respectively. In comparison with the quantities of phosphate transferred these 
amounts of potassium are negligible. Their only significance lies in the fact 
that phosphate and potassium move in opposite directions. Sodium figures can 
not be evaluated vdth the same precision. For ivhat they are worth it appears 
that the amounts of sodium in the seiaim diminished by 0.64, 0.80 and 2.25 mlNI. 
If there was any transfer of sodium, therefore, this also moved in the opposite 
direction from phosphate. 

There is substantial evidence that the muscle cell membrane is also impervious 
to inorganic phosphate (16, 17, 18). In blood large quantities of organic phos- 
phate may be broken down and the inorganic phosphate thus formed may be 
discharged into the serum unaccompanied by either potassium or sodium. 
Phosphate and potassium exchanges are not mutually interdependent. In the 
metabolism of muscle and that of the animal as a whole potassium and phosphate 
have a tendency to move together. The authors are, however, aware of no large 
body of data that proves that this association is consistent or that there is a 
quantitative relationship between potassium and phosphate exchanges. Al- 
though in the present experiments these two components appear to be quite 
independent of one another, it will be shown in a subsequent paper (19) that 
in vivo, under certain influences, their motions appear to be as closely linked 
as they seem to be in muscle. No clear distinction can be drawn between the, 
two tissues in this respect on the basis of evidence that is now available. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Comparison of blood sera with transudates and with artificial ultrafiltrates 
reveals the presence in serum of variable proportions of nondiffusible phosphate. 

The membrane of the resting red blood cell appears to be impermeable to 
inorganic phosphate. IN'Iovements of this component seem to be linked with the 
metabolic processes concerned with the sjmthesis and breakdown of cellular 
organic phosphate esters. 

The cells maj^ lose large quantities of inorganic phosphate without appreciable 
quantities of sodium or potassium. 

Alkalinization of the blood promotes sjmthesis or delays breakdown of organic 
phosphate, but accelerates glycolysis; acidification has an opposite effect on both 
processes. 
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Gas is acquired by the gastro-intestinal tract by swallowing, by decomposition 
of intestinal contents, and by diffusion from the blood stream. It is lost by 
diffusion into the blood stream, b}’’ the passage of flatus and by eructation. Of 
,all these processes the onty one of importance which is easily measurable is the 
passage of flatus. Consequently it is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate 
of the gaseous exchanges. However some inferences can be made from the daily 
egestion of flatus and its composition, and from measurements of the gaseous 
content of the abdomen. 

j\'Ie.\surement of volume of gas in digestive tract. Theory of method. 
The volume of the gas in the digestive tract maj’^ be measured by placing the 
subject in a closed chamber and having him expire as completely as possible vith 
maximal contraction of the abdominal muscles. The air e.xpired from the lungs 
does not immediately affect the pressure in the chamber because the heat and 
moisture it contains are temporarily retained. Compression of gastro-intestinal 
gas by the expiratory effort, however, decreases the volume of this gas and there- 
fore increases the volume of the surrounding air with a consequent drop in its 
pressure. This drop in pressure can be made a measure of the change in volume 
of the gastro-intestinal gas. If its change in pressure is determined simultan- 
eously by a manometer in the stomach, the original ^'olume of the gastro-intes- 
tinal gas may be calculated. Instead of using a manometer, an alternative 
method may be employed in which a given additional volume of gas is introduced 
into the stomach and the compression is repeated. If the additional gas has 
volume V, the original gas has volume Vo, and the pressure change .^vith expira- 
toiy effort is the same after the introduction of as before ; and the changes of 
volume of Vo and 'S''o + V are designated by y and z respective!}’’ the following 
relation obtains: 


n _ y 

Vo + V z 


( 1 ) 


Since V is known the measurement of y and z give the data necessary for the cal- 
culation of Vo by equation 1. 

Apparatus. The apparatus used consisted of a rectangular air-tight tank 
105.5 X 130 X 76 cm. made of i inch steel. A door at one end 70 x 111.5 cm. with 
rubber gaskets permitted easy access. A chair was provided for the subject. 

' This work was done under contract with the Conunittee on Medical Research of the 
office of Scientific Research and Development during 1943-44. 
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Three inches of concrete were poured on the floor to make it stable. The pres- 
sure changes in the tank ivere measured by means of a metal chamber of 5 liters’ 
capacity to which was connected a segment capsule covered with a membrane 
of condom rubber. The capsule was made of brass tubing 3.8 cm. in diameter 
flattened for about 2 cm. on one side. A small concave mirror of 1 m. radius 
of curvature ivas fixed to the membrane. A light, beam directed through a 
small window in the tank and reflected back to a scale permitted movements of 
the membrane to be followed. Calibration of the membrane for volume was 
determined by injecting into or removing from the tank 50 cc. of air by means 
of a hypodermic syringe. This deflected the light, beam 10 to 15 mm. on 
the scale with the membrane as usually used. 

Because it was protected from air movements in the room the manometer in- 
side the tank was used in preference to a membrane on the tank itself. A small 
capillary leak was placed in the manometer to avoiil steady drifting caused by 
temperature rise due to heat, from the subject. It was convenient also to have 
a stopcock on the manometer which could be opened to protect the membianc 
from large pressure changes when the chamber was opened. 

Procedure. With the subject in the tank it is found that the jire.ssure in- 
creases with his inspiration because the insiiired air is warmed and wetted. 
Expiration causes no large immediate change. The subject signals at the end of 
normal respiration at which time the light beam has .stopped and then exjiires 
deliberately with maximal contraction of the abdominal nutsclcs, and with care 
to keep the glottis open so that there is no compression of the pulmonary gases. 
The observer notes the excursion of the light beam due to the lowering of prc.s.surc 
in the tank consequent to compression of the gastro-intestinal gas. Since each 
determination requires but few seconds, 5 to 10 arc usually made and their aver- 
age value is used. A given amount of carbonated water is then drunk quickly 
by the subject and a new series of readings obtained. Or a gi\-cn amount, of air, 
usually 500 cc., is injected into the stomach, duodenum or rectum, and the read- 
ings repeated. The gas volume is then calculated by means of equation 1. 

For carbonated water a nationally advertised drink was chosen. The local 
manufacturer claims to control its COj content to 3.G7 volumes per unit volume 
within the extreme limits of 3.35 and 3.80 volumes. With 3.07 volumes it should 
yield about 490 cc. of gas when opened at 37° C. under atmosplieric pressure of 
CO 2 . This is taken usually as 500 cc. for convenience in calculating equation 1 . 
When air is injected its volume is used directly. 

Typical example. A typical determination gave the following deflections in 
millimeteis. 40, 38, 34, 32, 34, 3/ , 33, 30, before taking GO; in the form of car- 
bonated water and 47, 42, 41, 50, 47, 42, 45, afterward. *The initial average 
IS 35 ram. The final is 45 mm. The difference, 1 0 mm ., is due to 500 cc. of CO 2 . 
Therefore the initial gastro-intestinal gas volume is 500 x 35/10 or 1750 cc. 
At this time the manometer sensitivity was 13.5 mm. for 50 cc. change in I'olumc. 
Therefore the change in abdominal I'olume for 35 mm. deflection is 50 x 35/13 5 ' 
or 130 cc. Assuming a barometric pressure of 7G0 mm. Hg, the pressure attained 
by the gastro-intestinal gas was 760 X 1750/(1750-130) or 820 mm Hg an 
increase of 60 mm. Hg. 
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Consistency of deflection. The example given above shows variation of 10-15 
per cent from the mean L'alue. Some subjects frequently do somewhat better, 
but this is the kind of agreement that can be expected, hlost subjects do about 
as well on the first as on subsequent runs. Closure of the glottis must of couree 
be avoided. It is evidenced by veiy large and variable deflections. 

There was considerable variation in the CO 2 calibration from da}^ to day 
particularly in certain subjects. Tliis could be due to differences in the amount 
of CO 2 which was released at the time measurements were made, to differences 
in the muscular effort made bj' the subjects on different occasions, or to some 
error in the method. It appeared to be desirable to devise some way of checking 
those possibihties and also to get some infonnation on the question as to whether 
or not gas in the stomach is compressed similarh’- to that contained elsewhere. 



Fig. 1. The decrease in volume of the gastro-intestinal gases resulting from compres- 
•iional effort by the abdominal muscles plotted against the corresponding increase in pres- 
sure in the stomach. 

since it must be in order that gas added to the stomach can be used directl}'^ for 
calibration. 

Comparison of different methods. Although no mutualh' independent methods 
were devised, three different combinations of methods comparing gas calibration 
with the abdominal pressure measurements were used. In the first of these, 
the subject swallowed a stomach tube terminating in a balloon Avhich was then 
inflated with 30 cc. of air. The tube was connected to a manometer, and the 
pressure developed in the stomach with each compression Avas observed Avhile 
the change in gastro-intestinal gas volume was determined as usual from the 
drop in pressure in the closed chamber in which the subject Avas seated. The 
subject Avas instructed to develop a series of increasing pressures. OA-er small 
ranges these should be in linear relation, approximately, to the change in A'olume. 
This is illustrated by a set of these data plotted in figure 1. FolloAA'ing these 
measurements the stomach tube Avas remoAmd, and a series of maximal compres- 
sions was then made in the usual AA-ay. Frequently this Avas folloAA'ed by another 
series after drinking CO 2 . The original volume A\-as then calculated, first on 
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the basis of the pressure-volume data, and second on the basis of the CO 2 calibra- 
tion. Comparison of the two quantities thus obtained indicated the consistency 
of the two methods. 

Table 1 shows these relations for a series of measurements on a number of 
different subjects. The data arc divided into good and questionable groups on 
the basis of the linearity as in figure 1 of the volume to pi’essurc changes by the 
stomach tube method. An error is possible in this method because a small leak 
must be left in the volume recorder. If longer times are taken to de\'clop the 
high pressures, this leak will make the volume change too low for these deter- 
minations. In table 1 the so-called good measurements for each subject, if any, 
are placed separately at the top of each set-. 1 he volumes in the column entitled 
stomach tube are calculated as follows: Let the initial gastro-intestinal gas volume 
be V 0 and its pressure Po, the final volume and pressure be \ and P , then 

. PoVo = PY 

Vo — V = X is measured by the volume x’ceorder. On substitution 


The quantity x/ (P — Po) is the slope of the line of a graph like figure 1 . Using 
this, Vo is calculated. 

The CO 2 volumes in columns II and IV arc obtained from the relation 

L'o ^ y 
Vo + 500 z 

y and z being the volume changes observed on compression before and after 
swallowing gas. 

The column II gives the initial volumes as calculated not from the original 
quantities z — y for each experiment but from the average value of a number of 
separate CO 2 calibrations. These arc the only values given when no calibration 
was done during the e.xperiment. Column V gives tiie ratio of this value to that 
in column I, while column III gives the ratio of the average CO 2 volume (column 
II to the column I volume). 

It will be seen that except for the best determinations in the firet subject, 
the average CO 2 calibration tends to measure somewhat less gas than the stomach 
tube method. In certain cases, the disagreement between the two methods 
is rather large, but most of the ratios diverge from the average by loss than 20 
per cent. The indixddual CO 2 determinations, on the other hand, give some 
very large divergences. This tended to confirm a suspicion that for some reason, 
the CO 2 calibration was occasionally very much in error, and that it was better 
for routine measurements to use the average of ser'oral determinations and trust 
that the subject’s performance was sufficiently consistent. However, since this 
stomach tube method was not sufficiently reliable to provide a good standard 
attempts were made to improve it. ’ 

Another procedure was carried out in the following way: A sei-ies of maximal 



TABLE 1 

The column entitled stomach tube gives the abdominal gas volume as determined from 
the stomach pressure and the volume change on compression. Av. CO2 gives this same 
volume from the volume change on maximum compression and the average volume change 
given to the gas from carbonated water using the same procedure. The next column, Ratio, 
is the average COo volume divided by the stomach tube volume. Individual CO2 volumes 
are the values obtained from a single trial with CO2 at the time of the experiment. The 
final column, Ratio, is the ratio of individual CO2 to stomach tube volume. . 


SUBJECT 

I 

STOMACH TUBE 

11 

AV. COl 

111 

RATIO 

IV 

INDIVIDUAL COt 

RATIO 


CC. 

cc. 


CC. 



970 

1040 




• 

1360 

1480 


1460 

1.07 


1120 

1060 





1160 

1320 

1.14 

1260 

1.08 

Average 

1.06 


1.06 

A 

1050 

690 


790 

0.75 


1170 

990 


1500 

1.28 


2040 

1790 





S45 

830 

BIH 

735 

0.87 


1075 

650 ■ 





2410 

1630 





1240 

1250 


910 

0.73 


1230 

1450 




Average 

0.86 


0.91 



550 


1700 

'2.74 


■H 

430 

■■ 



Average 

0.78 


2.74 

B 

1350 


0.52 

1190 

0.83 




0.83 

590 

0.91 




0.79 

960 

1.12 




0.79 





640 

0.66 

450 

0.46 

Average 

0.72 

mum 

0.83 


980 

800 

0.82 

. 900 



1230 

1120 


2310 

..1.88 

Average 

0.86 


1.40 

C 


780 

0.64 

620 

0.51 



1480 

0.85 

1380 

0.79 




0.97 

1000 

0.53 


1350 


1.02 

3500 

2.59 

Average 

0.87 


1.10 

D 

1560 

1580 

1.01 

1150 

• 0.74 


950 

1060 

1.11 

1160 

• :: 1.22 


1820 

770 

0.42 

600 

. :. 0.33 


990 

900 

0.91 

1220 

1.23 


1490 


0.50 

1100 

'6.74 


1180 


1.54 


. .■ . 


684 

630 

0.92 



Average 

0.92 


0.85 


692 
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efforts at compression were made and the volume changes noted. Then a 
stomach tube with a balloon was swallowed, and the process repeated, both the 
stomach pressure and the volume change being recorded. Finally the CO: was 
swallowed while. retaining the stomach tube, and a third set of volume and pres- 
sure changes were obtained, using again the maximal clTort of the abdominal 
muscles. In these experiments, all the measurements were photographed with 
a moving paper camera to check the consistency of the pressures. Figure 2 
is a typical example of a single determination. 

Here the volume record is marked V and the pressure record is unmarked. 
Beginning on the left, V dipped because the subject in.spired. This increased 



Fig. 2. Tracing V gives the decrease in volume of the subject when lie increases the 
pressure in the stomach liy muscular effort as shown by the unmarked tracing. A per- 
manent slow leak in the volume recorder designed to keep it near equilibrium position 
causes the drift upward of V while the subject holds his breath jircparatory to starting the 
compressional effort. The drift in this case is undesirably large. 

the pressure in the recording chamber because the insjiircd tiii- was wtirmod and 
wetted. The pre.ssure in the stomach was raised slightly at this time by the 
breathing effort. Following expiration the subject held his breath, and the 
volume recorder drifted toward the equilibrium it would have had with no 
breathing. At the second break in the records, the .subject compressed his 
abominal content by expiratory effort. In consequence the stomncli jiressuro 
rose, and a corresponding volume decrease occurred. Finally the subject in- 
spired deeply to terminate the maneuver. This process was repeated 7-^10 
times, and the average values were used for calculation. The drift in the volume 
recorder is a source of error but this is usually compensated for roughly by a 
drift in the oppo^te direction following the displacement due to compression. 
The results of these experiments are given in table 2. The column headed 
Average CO 2 gives the initial volume calculated from average CO 2 calibrations 
for this subject and the volume changes obtained without the stomach tube. 
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TABLE 2 

The columns Av. and Ind. CO 2 give, respectively, the abdominalg as volume as deter- 
mined by average CO 2 calibrations and individual trials in the particular experiments. 
Columns V-inilial and V -final, respectively, are the gas contents before and after drinking 
CO 2 calculated from pressure changes in the stomach and volume changes of the abdominal 
gas on compressional effort. The column, Diff., is V-final minus V-initiar which should 
equal 500 cc., the gas yielded by the carbonated water. Po and P are the pressures de- 
veloped in the stomach by maximal efforts before and after drinking carbonated water. 
The volumes y and z are the changes in volume obtained by compression of the abdominal 
gas before and after taking the stomach tube. • , 


SXJBJECT 

AV. CO* 

IND. COs 

V- 

INITIAL 

V-FINAI 

DIFF. 

Po 

P ■■ 

y 

Z 




CC, 

CC, 

CC, 

mm. Hg 

mm. Us 



F 


1600 

925 

1160 

235 

67 


34 

74 



725 

980 

1460 

480 


68 

33 

71 



710 

760 

1260 

500 

72 

74 

41 

66 



1480 

1410 

1740 

330 

65 

71 

88 

111 



625 

815 

1260 

445 

55 . 

65 

16 

55 



615 

1190 

1650 

460 

51 

64 

62 

75 

Average 






62 

69 



G 

920 

920 

750 

1290 

540 

84 

75 


75 


570 

970 

480 


250 

81 

79 

47 

46 


700 

715 

685 


845 

92 

84 

57 

74 


960 

700 

630 


440 

102 

103 

79 

74 


1590 

1560 

1340 


290 

104 . 

98 

■Rill 

iRil 


1730 

1260 

1090 


570 

104 

110 

142 

131 


1270 

2460 

1060 


210 

95 

96 

104 

118 

Average 

1110 

1220 

865 

1310 

450 

95 

92 



H 

m 

IQ 


1970 


96 

118 

162 



■1 



1840 


107 

127- 

159 

177 


1010 


BflBl 

1670 


121 

125 

178 

■Ril 


780 

|B 

830 

1560 


132 

131 

138 

123 

Average 

905 

1005 




114 

125 



K 

n 

1710 

500 

645 

145 


104 

56 

60 



1160 

675 

945 

260 

98 

100 

55 

77 



2240 

700 

830 

130 

92 

96 

65 

76 


nm 

• 960 

580 

790 

210 

84 

90 

57 

58 

Average 


IB 

614 

B1 

185 

96 

98 



Average of P, G, H, and K 

1035 

IB 

980 

H 


89 

93 




The column headed Ind. CO2 is the initial volume calculated from the change 
given by the CO2 in this particular experiment. V Initial is the initial volume 
calculated from the stomach pressure and volume changes before taking CO2; 
and the V Final is the volume afterwards. The next column headed Diff., 
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which gives the difference between these two volumes should equal 500 cc., 
the CO 2 yielded by the carbonated ivaicr. The columns headed Po and P, 
respectively, give the pressures developed in the stomach before and after taking 
CO 2 . There is ordinarily a resting pressure of about 10 mm, Hg in the stomach 
which is not included in these values. This residual pressure is not altered, mark- 
edly by the added gas. The last columns, j' and z, give the changes in volume on 
compression before and after taking the stomach tube respectively. 

It will be seen that, in the case of the finst subject in the table, the 
average difference in volume is just over 400 cc. instead of 500 cc., a deficiency 
of 100 cc. Since initial is about 1000 cc. and V final is about 1 500, this quantity 
is about 10 per cent of V initial. Mi error of 1 0 per cent in initial and - 1 0 per 
cent in V final will account for 250 cc. in error which is about the greato.st for 
this subject. In this case, then, the results arc consistent with the conclusion 
that measured volumes are the true values within about 10 per cent. Since the 
CO 2 difference is always too low, i.c., less than 500 cc., there may be an indication 
here that the gas elsewhere in the abdomen is not being subjected to the same 
pressure as that in the stomach. On the other hand, there is considerable chance 
of loss of some of the CO 2 in the stomach, as well as in swallowing carbonated 
water around a stomach tulie. Consequently, this discrepancy cannot be con- 
.sidered a serious one. 

Subjects G and H give results similar to those found in subject F, but K gives 
lower differences. Subject K is fairly consistent, but the average CO 2 addition 
is only about 185 cc. This subject may not treat the stomach gas in the same 
way as the rest of the abdominal content. 

Columns Po and P show that different subjects arc capable of dcveloiiing quite 
different pressures in the stomach by maximal effort. The average of all subjects 
is over 80 mm. Hg and the highest individual value is 130 mm. Hg. Dc.si)ito the 
pressure, there is seldom any difficulty in retaining the gas in the stomach during 
compression. Only one subject, F, comj>re.s.sc.s \'ery dilTerentlj' without the 
stomach tube. It will be seen in table. 2 that his values of y (cubic centimeters 
compressed wdthout the tube) are sometimes only about one-half of z (cubic 
centimeters compressed with the tube). The other subjects usually give approx- 
imately equal compressions. 

In comparing the individual CO 2 determinations in column 2 with the stomach 
tube volumes, it w^ill be seen that the agreement has to be exact whenever Po = 
P and the measured CO 2 difference is 500 cc. This result is closely approximated 
for the third experiment of the first subject. Otherwise, when Po = P approx- 
imately, but the added gas is less than 500 cc., column 2 w'ill be too large. This 
is because the CO 2 w'as assumed to give 500, but tlie stomach tube gave a change 
in volume commensurate wdth a lesser amount. 

Comparing column 2 with column 3, it will be seen that occasionally the CO- 
volume diverges quite considerably from that obtained from the pressure change* 
How'ever, the average volumes for each subject are approximately equal for the 

two methods. At the bottom of the table are given the averages for the four 
best subjects F to H. 
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It lias been concluded, taking the results of tables 1 and 2 together, that the 
average of at least several CO2 calibrations is much more reliable than the in- 
dividual daily values. Consequently this is the method which was used in 
following the gas content over long experimental periods. This is, of course, 
equivalent to assuming that a given subject always develops the same pressure 
in a compressional effort and that, in consequence, his gas volume at any given 
time is measured by the resulting change in volume. It will be seen in the last 
column of table 2 that this assumption is not altogether justified, but there is 
reason to believe that the subject, since he is more comfortable, vdll perform more 
consistently without the stomach tube. 

The approximate equaUty of the average gas volumes as determined by the 
pressure and by CO2 calibration leads to the conclusion' that both methods 
usuallj'’ measure all the abdominal gas fairly well. The CO2 method involves the 
presence of a disproportionate amount of gas in the stomach. Consequently, if 
this gas were not compressed approximately equally to that contained elsewhere, 
the two methods would not give similar results. Exceptions to this may be 
found in subject K. 

Another rough check on the method of volume measurement and the car- 
bonated water calibration is provided by data obtained by making volume meas- 
urements before and after the addition of air by tube into the rectum or 
duodeniun. In table 3 the column headed Site indicates where the air was in- 
jected and the next column gives the amount in cubic centimeters. In the suc- 
ceeding column xmder Calculated are the added air volumes calculated from com- 
pression measurements using the average CO2 calibration for a five day period 
about the middle of the interval (several weeks) covered by the experiments. 
Finally in the last column are calculations of the subjects, initial volumes calcu- 
lated from compression measurements using the injected air for calibration, rather 
than the average CO2. 

Subjectively, at least, the measurements made after injecting gas per rectum 
are more difficult to make and possibly therefore less accurate because it requires 
effort to retain the gas while it is being compressed. It will be seen that there are 
considerable divergences of the measures from the actual air volumes, but the 
average values are in fairly good agreement except for subjects H and J whose 
measurements are too Ifigh. Although added air will absorb CO2 from the tissues 
it is not likely that this factor can account for more than a slight increase over 
the injected volume in the short inteiwal allowed between injection and measure- 
ment. Consequently the high values can be attributed to inaccuracy of the 
CO2 calibrations in those subjects. Whether tliis is due to calibrations being too 
distant from the measurement or to inability of these subjects to compress gas 
equallj’^ in all parts of the gastro-intestinal tract is not known. It appears, how- 
ever, on the whole that the calibration made on the stomach is equally valid 
for the duodenum and colon. 

The final column in table 3 makes possible an estimate of the average gas 
content based on air rather than on CO2 calibration; This quantity will be con- 
sidered now. 



TABLE 3 

Volume measurements following inicction of air usually 500 cc. by rectal or duodenal 
tube as indicated. The column added air calculated gives the measured volumes of the 
added air using an average CO 2 calibration. The final column gives the subject's initial 
volumes as calculated from the added air rather than carbonated water. Only those cases 
in which 500 cc. was injected are averaged in the first and second column. 


SUBJECT 

SITE 

ADDED AIR VOLUME CC. 

subject's initial 

VOLUifE CC. 

Actual 

Calculate<l 

H 

Duodenum 

Duodenum 

500 

500 

550 

SSO 

S90 

590 

Average 

500 

715 

740 


L 

Duodenum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

ISO 

CSO 

010 

000 

550 

660 

2150 

330 

510 

350 

500 

590 

Average 

500 

5S0 

740 


G 

1 

1 

Duodenum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

750 

520 

220 

850 

440 

S40 

900 

1690 

3-550 

570 

13S0 

4S0 

890 

Average 

500 

575 

1410 


J 

Rectum 

Duodenum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

500 

500 

500 

350 

500 

770 

940 

740 

590 

1020 

1000 

630 

1130 

920 

660 

Average 

500 

S65 

S50 


F 

Duodenum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

415 

325 

010 

530 

565 



1010 

SSO 

710 

S70 

750 

Average 

500 

490 

S45 



M 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

Rectum 

500 

500 

500 

500 

OSO 

ICO 

330 

OGO 

090 

2340 

S30 

S20 

Average... 

500 

445 

1170 

Average initial volume of all subjects — 
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Gasiro-iniestinal gas content. Table 4 gives the maximum, minimum, and 
average gas volumes from a large number of measurements by the CO 2 method 
on a group of subjects. These are jmung men in the middle twenties with no 
apparent digestive disorders. The average content for all is 1330 cc. It will 
be noted, except for the last subject, that the averages are about midway be- 
tween the maximum and minimum, and also that the maxima are about twice 
the minima. Tliis indicates that a given subject varies sjnnmetrically over a 
range from his minimum to twice liis minimum value. 

In previous work with different subjects (Blair, Bates, and Fenn, 1943) the 
average volumes determined in the same way for 3 jmung women weigliing about 

TABLE 4 

The abdominal gas contents Max., Min., Av. are the maximum, minimum, and averace 
values obtained from about 40 individual determinations on each subject over a period of 
2 months. The numbers under the heading. Time of Day, give relative abdominal aas 
volume before breakfast, lunch, dinner, and during the evening, respectively. PorU 
defecation volumes are values determined within two hours after defecation relative to the 
daily average. No. of Del. gives the number of determinations on which the defecation 
results were based. 


SUBJECT 

WEIGHT 

VOLUME CC. 

TIME or DAY 

POST-DEFECATION 

Max. 

Min. 

Av. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Vol. 

No. of eii-t. 


lbs. 










K 

1 




108 

97 

99 

99 

95 

I 25 

L 

130 

1100 

550 

780 

98 

91 

100 

112 

88 

2] 

H 

140 

1840 

820 

1270 

105 

94 

101 

100 

83 

10 

U 









92 

3 

G 

160 

2380 

1180 

1680 

108 

98 

100 

94 

105 

26 

T 






96 

100 

114 

108 

6 

F 

185 

1750 

920 

1320 

100 

103 

95 

92 

105 

7 

J 

135 

1740 

960 

1420 


103 

95 

100 



M , 

170 

2600 

800 1 

1490 



1 




Average 

1330 








120 pounds was 615 cc. while for 10 men weighing about 160 pounds it was 1175 
cc. 

Those in table 4 are the same subjects whose volumes determined bj’^ air in- 
jection are given in table 3. It will be seen that the average by air injection, 
960 cc., is appreciabty less than the average by carbonated water, 1330 cc. It 
may be that the carbonated water volumes are somewhat higher on account of 
CO 2 loss. In an}^ case, air calibration will tend to be low because the injected 
gas will gain CO 2 wliile the carbonated water calibration vdll tend to be high 
because CO 2 will be lost. On the whole, however, it appears that the method of 
measurement is fairly consistent as regards variations of procedure. Occasional 
liigh values, volumes in excess of two liters, must be regarded with suspicion but 
there appears to be no reason to question the conclusion that gastro-intestinal 
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tract ovdiiravily contains about a liter of gas. Although this is more than has 
usually been supposed to be present it is a quantity quite in keeping with the 
Yie^Y that at least one-half liter of air is swallowed per day, that N; diffuses very 
slowly from the gut and that it requires about a day for it to be lost as flatus 
and that the swallowed air residue is ordinarily dibit eil with about equal volume 
of formed gas. 

T'an’aho?! of gas volinnc in relation to time of day and to defecation. Also in 
table 4 under the heading of Time of Day are given average readings on a number 
of subjects at different times of day. The number.s 1 , 2, 3, and 4 indicate, re- 
spectively, before breakfast, between breakfast and lunch, between lunch and 
dinner, and during the evening. The measurements usually were made at least 
3 hours after meals. In each case, the value given is the average of 30-50 


TABLE 5 

Egested flatus collected by rectal tube and balloon for 0 consecutive daj'S. Diet on 
days 1-5 inclusive, Army K ration less one half canned goods biscuits and sugar with the 
exceptions of high carbohj’dratc lunch on the third day and high protein lunch (1 lb. of 
beef steak) on the fifth day. Diet on day G, high c.arbohydr.alc. 

Subject J. 





PAin 




l 

1 2 

1 

3 1 


S 

6 

Period 

8-12 a.ni. 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

i 

1 

i 0 

5S 

12-6 p.m. 

0 

0 

90 

10 i 

14 

0 

6-10 p.m. 

30 

2 

28 

20 

IS 

14 

10 p.m. -8 a.m. 

105 

10 

135 

15 ' 

50 

1 

270 

Total, cc 

1 

135 

12 

1 

2C3 

45 

82 

342 


determinations. The numerical value is the a^'erage for the particular time of 
day as a per cent of the average for the whole day. In two subjects measure- 
ments made before and within one hour after meals wei'e approximately the 
same. 

It was expected that defecation would give a decrease in gas volume, but this 
appears not to be the case. Table 4 gives average compression within two hours 
following defecation in percentage of the average of the same number of readings 
at other times of the same days. It will be seen that the post-defecation re- 
sults are not consistently smaller, indicating that losses during defecation arc 
soon made up. 

The roides of exchange of gastro-intcstinal gas, and the coyistilxdion of jlalns. 
The daily egestion of flatus has been shown to be just above 500 cc. as an average 
from 5 subjects by Beazell and Ivy (1941 ). Fries (1906) gives a value of 1 liter. 
Data given in table 6 for subject M give estimated daily values a^Traging 2700 
cc. It may even approach 0 according to subject J, table 5. These divergent 
data indicate that the volume is quite variable. 















TABLE 6 

Egested flatus collected by rectal tube and balloon for the waking hours of the day! 
These data were obtained while the subject was on controlled diets containing about 3000 
calories derived from fat 133 grams, carbohydrate 420 grams and protein containing 4.87 
grams nitrogen, from either egg or soy bean as indicated. The first two sets of data are on 
the first and third days of a four day period on egg protein. The following three sets of 
data are for the first, third and fourth days of a succeeding four day period on soy bean 
protein. The diet on the 4 consecutive days on soy bean is typical except for protein and 
consisted of applesauce 100 grams, butter 39 grams, dressing 40 grams, orange juice 400 cc., 
coffee, 5 cups, and soy flour biscuits. Although this is not markedly reflected in the daily 
egestion of gas the soj’’ bean diet caused subjectively at least a great deal more flatulence 
particularly on the first daj' of a period. On changing to egg diet the subjects became quite 
comfortable, losing the urge to pass gas to obtain relief from distention. 

The gas analyses are for the samples opposite to which they are placed in the tables 
except when otherwise indicated. The average composition of the samples is 002,23.4; 
O 2 , 3.3; H 2 , 52.5; CHi, 3.1; N 2 , 23.3; all in per cent. 


TIME 

GAS 

TME 

GAS 

TIME 

GAS 


Diet 4% egg protein, first day 




CC. 


CC. 


CC. 

8:45-9:45 

. 40 

5:40 

65 

9:00 

65 

a.m. 






10:15 

35 

6:40 

70 

10:00 

170 

2:30 p.m. 

95 

8:10 

30 

11:00 

135 

3:45 

105 

8:15 

65 

12:00 

; 40 

4:25 

145 

8:25 

35 

Total 


5:00 

115 

8:35 

70 


Estimated daily egestion 
2000 cc. 


Diet 4% egg protein, third day 





ANAlVStS or SAilPLE (%) 8-12 p.m. 




COs 

Os 

Hs 

CH< 

Ns 

8-11 a.m. 

160 


17 

7 

52 

2 

23 

1:15 p.m. 

110 







2:15 

95 







4:15 

180 







5:20 

145 







7:00 

130 







8:00 

75 







9:00 

160 







10:00 

150 







11:00 







i 

12:00 








Total 








Defecation at 8:00 p.m. 


Estimated daily egestion 2100 

CC. 


Diet 4% soy protein, first day 


8-10:30 

SO 

5:00 

CC. 

325 

10:30 

CC. 

140 

a.m. 

11:30 

, 230 

6:00 

120 

11:00 

105 

12:35 p.m. 

260 

7:05 

300 

11:30 

120 

1:35 

135 

8:00 

0 . 

12:00 

165 

2:40 

115 

9:15 

0 

12:30 

60 

4:10 

360 

10:00 

90 

1:00 

10 





Total 

2615 



Estimated daily' egestion 3700 cc. 


700 
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ran: j 


'llUH 1 

1 AS/kl-VSlS or SAUrLE (%) 


GAS 1 


CO, 1 

1 ^ 

Hi 

cm 1 

1 Ni 


Diet soy protein, Srd dnj’ 



cc. 







8:00-10:15 

70 


28 

2.1 

56 

1.2 

14 

12:40 p.ni. 

110 


17 


69 


1 1:> 

2:10 

140 


1 34 

1 

47 


31 

3:15 

220 

1 

, 43 

2.6 

, 39 

1.0 

1 

19 

4:20 

340 




1 



5:20 

275 







7:30 

345 


1 





9:30 

460 ' 


i 

1 




10:30 

160 



1 




11:30 

CO 







2:00 a.m. 

0 







Total 

2180 

1 

Ee 

iUmalcd 

daily ege 

:stion 29C 

X) 

Defecation at y;o0 p.m. 








Diet soy protein, fourth day 


9:12 a.m. 

100 

1 

i 





3:00 p.m. 

200 


10 

3.4 

1 62 

0.3 

27 

4:30 

550 


29 


60 


16 

6:00 

180 1 







7:45 

280 


20 


63 

1 

IS 

10:00 

150 I 


13 

2.6 

45 

2.0 

40 

12:30 

60 







Total 

• 1520 

1 






Defecation at 12 noon 


Estimated daUj” cgcstion 2350 


It is supposed by some that the daily egestion of flatiis is about equal to the 
average content. This view would be justified if it could be shown that the gas 
is acquired principally by aerophagj' and that it required one day on the average 
to pass through the gut or that there was an exchange equi\'alent to this. Anal- 
yses of flatus which gave nitrogen contents similar to that of air would lend some 
support to the hypothesis that the gas egested as flatus is acquired principally 
by swallowing because it is known that nitrogen is taken up relativelj’’ slowly 
by the blood stream. However, the constitution of flatus is most variable and 
is probably like air in nitrogen content only rarely. Consequently the stressing 
of any given factor such as aerophagj’- is likely to be misleading, and it is impor- 
tant to consider the whole complex possible events effecting the transfer of gas 
to and from the gastro-intestinal tract. 

It is inevitable that air will be swallowed in saliva and with food and bever- 
ages. The beaten white of one egg, for example, contains about 175 cc. of air. 
This is an extreme case but there is a tendency particularly with cereals to in- 
troduce considerable quantities of gas in preparing them for the table. Con- 
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sequently it seems probable that considerable air may be swallowed per day and 
that an estimate of about 1 liter would not be excessive in most cases. Swal- 
lowed air can be passed into the bowel according to Cannon (1911) and Mclver, 
Benedict and Cline (1926), and in the present work air injected into the stomach 
has been found in considerable quantity in the small bowel by x-ray photog- 
raphy. Since it is thought that little gas is formed in the small bowel the 
conditions effecting the absorption of ah from both the stomach and small bowel 
should be similar. These will be considered now. 

Air reaching the stomach will find itself at a pressure about 8 to 10 mm. Hg 
above atmospheric. Table 8 shows the approximate relation between the gas- 
eous tensions in the blood and stomach for air recently swallowed, and after 
the O 2 and CO 2 have approached equilibrium. That these gases will tend to 
equilibrium before there is much exchange of nitrogen is shown by the ratios 
of the absorbabilities of intestinal gas by the small bowel of the cat as deter- 
mined by Mclver, Redfield, and Benedict (1926), C02;169, 02:100, H2S:79, 
H2:7, CH4:4, No;!. Due to the relatively great diffusibility of CO 2 there may 
be an intervening stage at which the stomach air has become sufficiently diluted 
with CO 2 to reduce the outward gradient of No below its initial value. It will 
be seen, however, that an outward gradient of at least some 60 mm. Hg ordi- 
narily will exist. Despite its slow absorption rate N 2 can be expected to leave 
the upper part of the gastro-intestinal tract by diffusion to at least some extent. 

An estimate of this can be made from studies of CO 2 loss from the stomach. 
By the method of volume measurement used in the present work two-thirds of 
the increase of volume caused by the ingestion of 500 cc. of CO 2 is lost in about 
50 minutes. Since some O 2 will have been gained, the time-constant for the 
loss of CO 2 (time for loss of about | initial volume, assuming it to be exponential) 
will certainly be less than 50 minutes. Direct measurements by Ylppo (1917) 
of the fall in concentration of nearly pure CO 2 injected into the stomach in 
volumes from 750 to 1050 cc. showed that it reached a concentration of 5.3 per 
cent or approximate equilibrium with alveolar CO 2 in about 1 hour. The 
actual rate of loss is not determinable from these data but the concentration 
had fallen to 14 per cent in 45 minutes in one case and 12.9 per cent in 35 minutes 
in another, i.e., to within about 9 per cent and 8 per cent respectively of its 
final value. Dilution with O 2 is again a factor but a time constant of about 
20 minutes is probabh" consistent with these results. Ylppo showed by the 
same method that O 2 concentration fell to about 24 per cent in one hour, i.e., 
to within 7 per cent of its equilibrium value of 17 per cent. This is consistent 
with a time constant of roughly 40 minutes, about twice as great as that of 
CO 2 as it should be to agree with the ratios of Mclver and others given above. 

If the time-constant for pure CO 2 loss is taken as 20 minutes that of pure N 2 
under the same conditions will be 20 X 169 minutes. Since, however, the 
gradient of N 2 from the stomach is about -jA atmosphere the diffusion rate will 
be decreased 12-fold. Consequently 100 cc. of N 2 , a probable average stomach 
content, will be absorbed at the rate of 100/(12 X 20 X 169) • = 0.0025 cc. per 
minute or 3.6 cc. per da 3 L This amount is negligible compared with that swal- 
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lowed. The essential correctness of the order of magnitude of this estimate 
is supported however, by the work of Schoen (1925) ivho could detect no signifi- 
cant loss of injected No or even the move diffusiijlc Ho from the small bowel of 
the dog in an hour. 

It is also substantiated by the work of Fine, Sears, and Banks (1 935) who found 
that the empty small bowel of the cat when tied at both ends and filled with 
pure No lost 16 per cent in volume in 24 hours. Of tbe remainder about 20 
per cent may have been Oi and COo acquired from the blood. Consequently 
the loss of No was not much in excess of 30 per cent per day, even from the small 
bowel where conditions for loss arc more favorable than in the stomach as re- 
gards the wall area in relation to volume. 

In the light of these considerations it does not seem probable that the stomach 
and small intestine together will lose more than a moderate fraction of the N; 
of swallowed air. Nevertheless Fine and i.evenson (1933) showed that in the 
starving cat mechanical obstruction might load to distention or not. This 
result shows that sufficient Ns can be lost by difl'usion to compensate for that 
quantity acquired by swallowing, providing it is not excessive. 

However, if the diffusibility of No is of advantage in achieving the loss of gas 
from the upper part of the gastro-intcstinal tract it is of di.sadvantagc in the 
lower part where other gases arc formed by chemical action. Here according 
to the flatus analyses of table G, for example, the formed gases CH4, CO;, etc., 
have diluted Ni to the extent that its percentage is about 25 and its partial pres- 
sure about 200 mm. Hg. C)onscquently there is a Nj gradient from blood to 
colon of more than 500 mm. Hg and if the permeabilities of the tissues concerned 
are similar throughout the tract, there will be inward difi'usion of Ns per unit 
area of the wall of the large bowel about 8 times as fast as the outward difTusion 
at the stomach and small bowel. 

It will be seen that any region of the gut at ivhich a gas such as CO; or CHi 
begins rapidly to form will be practically a vacuum with respect to O2 and N2 
of the surrounding tissues. If the formed gas is jiroduccd in a limited region 
it will tend to expand into adjacent regions until it is covering sufficient wall 
that its diffusion outward into the blood is eciual to it.s rate of formation. Mean- 
while O2 and N2 will diffuse in to dilute the formed gas and to reduce in conse- 
quence its outward diffusion. The bubble grows and continues to do so until 
an equilibrium is reached at which O2 and No arc balanced with the tissues and 
sufficient viscus wall is covered that the formed gas despite its dilution is able 
still to leave as fast as it is formed. This equilibrium is probably attained rather 
seldom under normal conditions. Colon flatus for example is often passed when 
the N2 content has reached only about 25 per cent oi’ about one-third of its equi- 
librium value. With obstruction of the bowel and distention, howei’er, it will 
be seen according to Hibbard’s data (1936) that No ranges around 70 per cent, 
close to equilibrium ivhether tlie small or largo or both bowels are involved.' 

This high value is due largely to swallowed air but since there are substantial 
amounts of formed gas, some inward diffusion of No probably is also responsible 
m part. That there is any other mode of exchange of gas such as secretion is 
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most unlikely as Wangensteen and Rea (1939) sho^Yed in dogs that the exclusion 
of swallowed air by cervical esophagostomy made possible complete occlusion 
of the terminal ileum for an average survival period of 36 days without disten- 
tion. 

In view of the above considerations it does not seem possible to draw any exact 
conclusions regarding the histoiy of N 2 appearing in flatus but the low rate of 
exchange combined with the existence of an outward gradient in the upper part 
of the gut and an inward gradient in the lower part make it appear possible that 

TABLE 7 

These data on. the same subject as those in table 6 show that he does not pass e.xcep- 
tionally large volumes of flatus when on normal diet. Not as much Na is egested per day- 
in these cases. This indicates that more of the N 2 of swallowed air is absorbed by the blood 
when gas formation is low than when it is high. 

Subject M. 


TIUE 

CAS 

AMAIYSIS OP SAMPLE (%) 



COj 

Oj 

H, 

CHi, , 


Normal diet high in carbohydrate 


8:30 a.m.-5:20 p.m. 
5:30 p.m.-6:30 p.m. 
6:30-7:30 

7:30-10:00 

10:00-12:00 

cc. 

30 

150 

30 

120 

70 

12.4 

5.6 

22.2 

8.5 , 

' 1 

■. 52.5 

Total 

400 

E 

Istimated < 

laily egest 

ion 600 c( 





Normal diet 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

110 


10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 

0 


2:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 

0 


7:00-11:00 

30 

Defecation 2:00 p.m. 

11:30-1:00 a.m. 

60 

Estimated daily egestion 280 cc. 

Total 

, 200 



no great error will be made ordinarily in equating all the Na of flatus to swallowed 
air in normal individuals under average conditions. The data, however, do 
not support the idea that this is a general rule. 

If it is assumed that subject j\I of table 6 produced gas throughout the whole 
day at the rate observed while collecting, the daily production varied from 2000 
to 3700 cc. with an average over 6 days of 2700 cc. Since the average concen- 
tration of N 2 was 23.3 per cent this corresponds to an average passage of 630 
cc. per day or to the swallovflng of 800 cc. of air. Fries’ figure of one liter passed 
per day -ndth an N 2 content of 59.4 per cent gives a similar value. The values 
for Beazell and Ivy’s subjects are not determinable but they must be smaller 
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althoEgli perliaps not necessarily too small to account for swallowed air. vSub- 
iect J of table 5, however, egestcd less than 50 cc. of gas per day on 2 days out of 
6 . These volumes are much less than that of the swallowed air could possibly 
be. This subject in fact appears to be capable on occasion of losing practically 
all of the formed and swallowed gas by way of the lungs. Subject M also (table 
7) on normal diet egested certainly no more than 200 cc. Ni which is about 400 
cc. less than his average on the special diets of table 0. Presumably this 400 
cc. was lost by diffusion. 

This result raises a question therefore as to whether the Nj exchange is at all 
regular. Docs subject J, for example, always lose swallowed N; nearly complete- 
ly by absorption from the stomach and small bowel? If so the Ns passed as 
flatus when egestion is large must come principally from the blood stream through 
the wall of the large bowel. If not the variable egestion of N- must, come through 

T.iBLE S 

The approximate partial pressures in millimeter Hg of swallowed air before and after 
it has equilibrated with the blood compared with those of the venous blood when the baro- 
metric pressure is 760 mm. Hg. With Oa and COi at equilibrium there is a gradient out- 
ward from the stomach for Nj of nearly 70 mm. Hg. A similar relation is to be expected 
in the small bowel and even in the large bowel when no gas is being formed. 



AIRXKJ 

I Newly swallowed 

STOUACJI 

Al cfiuilibrium 

CASEors teksios' or 

VEHOUS ULOOD 

02 

144 

40 

1 40 

C 02 

1 

4G 

40 

N 2 

578 

G37 

570 

H 20 

47 

47 

47 

Total 

770 

770 
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variable motility of the small bowel, N: being passed into the large bowel when 
motility is high, before it has time to be absorbed. It seems probable that both 
motility and diffusion may be important and the latter in particular is influenced 
by gas formation which will be considered now. 

Subject M of table G egested as flatus an average of 1400 cc. of II 2 per day. 
Herbivorous animals have been shoim to produce large quantities of CH.i and 
H 2 and to lose it principally by way of the blood and lungs. Boycott and 
Damant, (1907) for example, showed that the goat, produces in this waj’ about 
10 litere of these gases per day while Washburn and Brody (Ah-arez, 1940) 
collected 300 liters of CH 4 per day from the dairy cow . Parsons (1930), however, 
found only traces of combustible gases in the expired air of man and Schoen’s 
experiments mentioned above showed very slow loss of I-T 2 from the small inlc.s- 
tine of the dog. 

Since Parsons lesults may have been due to the choice of subjects in wlioni 
the production of combustible gases was low at the time, and since the condi- 
tions for diffusion arc not likely to be markedly different in herbivores and man 
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and since their blood concentrations are low it seems reasonable at present to 
suppose that H 2 and CH4 will be lost in substantial quantities through the lungs 
whenever their production is liigh. In subject M, for example, vdtli.jEo of the 
flatus averaging 52 per cent, its gradient to the blood is in excess of '350 mm. 
Hg. Accordingly, in consideration of its dilfusibility it should be lost to the 
blood about as fast as pure CO®. Consequently, it appears probable that 
this subject’s production of H® was at least several liters per day. 

In the case of CO® the daily passage of 630 cc. cannot be more than a small 
fraction of the total production since its average concentration 23.4 per cent 
gives a pressure gradient of about 130 mm. Hg from colon to blood. It is 
scarcety possible that the production can be less than many liters per da}’’ and 
easily conceivable that it maj’’ amount to 25 liters or more. In any case it is 
clear that for this subject at least, the daily turnover involves much more formed 
than swallowed gas. Neai'l}’ all the analyses in table 6 give CO 2 contents in 
excess of that required for equilibrium with the' blood. In these cases also it 
is probable that CO® production was high, and that most of it was lost through 
the lungs. From these considerations it seems probable that the turnover of 
intestinal gas in man is not infrequent!}’’ at least 10 liters per day and may often 
be considerably higher. 

The large production of gas in the bowel makes possible an explanation of the 
marked differences in passage of flatus by different subjects and at different 
times by the same subject. Air swallowing is probably not widely variable in 
a given subject under normal conditions but certain foods and various states of 
nervous tension often lead to large changes in the volume of flatus passed. It 
seems likely that the difference is due principally to changes in motility of the 
gut. An active large bowel in which gas is being formed will tend to pass it 
frequently while an inactive bowel will tend to retain it sufficiently long that the 
easily diffusible elements will be absorbed in lai'ge part by the blood. Conse- 
quently the daily volume of egested flatus bears no necessary proportionality 
to the volume of formed gas. When the tendency for expulsion of gas is low the 
daily volume will approach the lower limit determined by the amount of residual 
swallowed air and its N 2 content will ordinarily be high. When the tendency 
for expulsion is high the proportion of diffusible gas will be liigh and the daily 
volume will be limited only by production but it probably never approaches 
closely this value. Contrary to the usual interpretation of the evidence, the 
average gas content of the bowel may often be high when the elimination is low 
and low when elimination is frequent and copious. . 

’ SUJIJURY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The gas volume of the digestive tract is measured in fair apprpximation by 
determining its change in volume during compression by maximal expiratoiy 
effort along with its consequent change in pressure, or by determining the changes 
in volume with maximal expiratory effort before and after addition of a known 
volume of gas. The average content of male subjects is about 1 litre. There 
are no consistent variations with time of day. Defecation gives no significant 
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reduction. Collection of flatus by rectal tube for G consocuti\’e da 3 's in one sub- 
ject with armj* K ration as the principal diet shows dail.y egestions from as low 
as 12 cc. up to 340. Another .subject collecting all day e.xccpt during .sleep gave 
values ranging from 200 cc. on normal diet, uji to 2600 cc. on diets with soj' bean 
for protein. The Ns contents were about 100 cc. and 600 cc. respectively. 
The exchanges between the gastrointestinal tract and the blood of swallowed 
air and formed gases arc discussed. The conclusion is reached that the volume 
of egested flatus is largely dependent on the molilit..v of the gut. ‘When this 
is high, large amounts of gas are passed with the Nj highly diluted with formed 
gases but of a relatively large total content which jiossibly approximates the 
amount swallowed. When motilitj' is low small volumes of gas of high Nj 
concentration but of low total N; content are egested. fl'hcse results indicate 
that even though swallowed is ab.'^orbed slowh' it may be absorbed almost 
completely. 
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Both essential and experimental hypertension are believed by manj'^ to be 
caused by a pressor agent wliich emanates from the kidneys and circulates in the 
blood stream. The presence of this hj-pothetical substance in the blood of 
hypertensive patients or animals has never been unequivocally' demonstrated. 
The most direct evidence for the existence of a humoral pressor agent is the 
experimental work of Solandt, Nassim, and Cowan (1). These investigators 
cross-transfused equal amounts of blood between hypertensive dogs and normo- 
tensive, bilaterally' nephrectomized dogs and observed that the blood pressures of 
the latter were acutely and moderately elevated, presumably' by a pressor sub- 
stance in the blood from the hypertensive animals. 

The present paper is concerned with the outgrowth of certain observations 
made in a series of experiments which were performed in an attempt to demon- 
strate the presence in blood of a humoral substance which could be capable of 
causing hypertension. 

For a preliminary study, a simple and direct approach was decided upon. 
Because of the very great pressor sensitivity of the pithed cat, it was felt that this 
preparation might be used to detect a possibly greater pressor activity in the 
plasma from a hypertensive animal or patient than in that from a normotensive 
one. 

Methods. For test animals, cats, weighing 1.8 to 4 kgm. were used. Each 
cat was given 1.3 mgm. of atropine sulfate, and was anesthetized with pento- 
barbital sodium (30 mgm./kgm., intraperitoneally) ; artificial respiration was 
instituted after cannulation of the trachea. Both vagi were severed and one 
carotid artery ligated. The other carotid artery was cannulated and mean 
blood pressure (BP) recorded with a mercury manometer. The animal was 
pithed by'^ forcing a bluntly pointed I inch diameter rod through one of the optic 
foramina and the foramen magmun and passing it down the spinal canal. The 
BP usually leveled off after 15-20 minutes at 40-70 mm. Hg. Injections were 
made through a 6 inch length of plastic tubing' (1 mm. OD) inserted into one of 
the femoral veins. 

Results. The intravenous injection into the' prepared cats of 2-5 ml. of the 
plasmas obtained from normal and hy’-pertensive dogs and patients caused acute 
moderate elevations in BP which subsided in 3—10 minutes. There was no 
consistent difference between the pressor responses of normal and hypertensive 
plasmas. 

' tubing.” .4. C. Balfour Associates, Englewood, N. J. 
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On the assumption that the “hypertensive” pressor substance might be in the 
same protein fraction in which renin would be expected to be found, 15 normal 
and hypertensive dog and hvunan plasmas were precipitated at 0.6 saturation 
with ammonium sulfate, the precipitate taken up in water, dialyzed, centrifuged, 
and the supernatant fluid concentrated in vacuo. Again the various extracted 
plasmas could not be differentiated on the basis of their pressor responses. 

In the next series of cxi^eriments the bilaterally ncphrcctomizcd pithed cat 
was used as the test animal . This preparation was chosen in accordance with the 
concept that the kidneys could function as an "antagonist” to the hypertensive 
pressor agent. Supporting evidence for tliis belief is the observation that blood 
from hypertensive dogs will cause an elevation of BP only in dogs wliich have 
been bilaterally nephrectomized (1). In dogs made hj’pcrtensive by unilateral 
clamping of the renal arterj% removal of that kidney is followed by a prompt 
disappearance of the hypertension, presumably due to the presence of the 
opposite normal kidney (2). Bilateral nephrectomy in dogs made hj-pertensive 
by renal artery clamping or by wrapping the kidneys in silk is not followed, in 
most instances, by subsidence of the hypertension. (In table 1 are presented 
data shondng the BP changes following bilateral nephrectomy in 9 hjpci tensive 
dogs.) ,From these findings it would seem to follow that: 1 , a remarkably stable 
“hypertensive” substance was produced in the kidney and, following bilateral 
nephrectomy continued to circulate in the blood stream and exert its pressor 
effect until the death of the animal from uremia; 2, the kidney is the only organ 
which functions to any great extent as an antagonist to the hypertensive pressor 
agent. Consequently, as a working hypothesis, it was tentatively held that, if a 
sufficient quantity of the hypertensive pressor substance were to be injected into 
the blood stream of a nephrectomized animal the BP should become elevated and 
remain so for hours or days. In addition, a smaller amount of the same sub- 
stance might be expected to exert only a very prolonged (3), if not sustained, 
pressor effect in a sensitive nephrectomized acute animal preparation. Re- 
gardless of the validity of such reasoning it was decided to use cats wliich had been 
bilaterally nephrectomized 2 days before nith the hope that they would have had 
sufficient time for the “elimination” of the hypothetical inhibitor and still not 
be so far into uremia as to constitute a poor test preparation. Following ne- 
phrectomy under pentobarbital sodium anesthesia the cats were given 30-50 ml. 
of sahne subcutaneously; the same amount was given the following day. The 
animals were allowed no food or water following nephrectomy. On the day of 
the test the eats were anesthetized and pithed as described. 

Before presenting the results obtained with the nephrectomized preparations 
it is pertinent to relate certain events which foim the background for an entirely 
unpredicted observation. A cat was observed to be very sick and a few minutes 
later it died. Because of a temporary difficulty in obtaining cats, and rather 
than allow the animal to be a total loss, blood was withdrawn from its heart and 
venae cavae, heparin was added and the plasma obtained by centrifugation. 
With full cognizance of the fact that such a plasma could not be regarded as a 
normal control sample of cat plasma, it was nevertheless included among several 
dog and human plasmas which were being processed the same day. Each 
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plasma, at that time, \vas treated in the following way: 2 volumes of saline were 
added, the mixture adjusted to pH 4.0 with glacial acetic acid and the precipitate 


TABLE 1* 


DAYS FOLLOWING NEPHRECTOMY 

Ml 

0.8 

1.2 

^ 1.8 

|2.2 j 

1 2.8 

3.2 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

S .2 

5.8 




Dog 2764. Kidnej’s wrapped in 

MBP 

210 

135 


175 

Died. ! 

Dark 

blood in 

ab- 

silk . Hypertensive 3 mo . Ave . 

BUN 

24 

132 


213 


domen 





B.P. 200 mm. Hg 














Dog 2866. Kidneys wrapped in 

MBP 

m 



140 


80 

Died 

. Serosanguinous 

silk. Hypertensive 3 mo. Ave. 

BUN 




145 


206 


fluid in abdomen 

B.P. 190 mm. Hg 


H 












Dog 2876. Kidneys wrapped in 

MBP 

205 

200 


195 

Died 1.5 hr. later 



silk . Hypertensive 3 mo . Ave . 
B.P. 190 mm. Hg 

BUN 

20 

169 


279 









Dog P102. Kidnej’s wrapped in 

MBP 

205 

175 

m 


Died. 

Purulent peritonitis 

silk. Hypertensiv’e 12 da^'s. 
Ave. B.P. 190 mm. Hg 

BUN 

42 

85! 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

173 







1. 


Dog P108. Kidneys wrapped in 

MBP 

170 

m 

170 



■ 

Sacrificed for another 

silk. Hypertensive 13 days. 

BUN 

19 

56 

] 

105 


183 


experiment 


Ave. B.P. 180 mm. Hg 














Dog P127. Renal arteries con- 

MBP 

180 

185 

iss' 

185 

175 

195 


195 

195 

145 

Died. 

stricted. Hj'pertensive 5 mo. 

BUN 

32 

69 


120 


183 


261 



Pneu- 

Ave. B.P. 200 mm. Hg 








i 





Dog P137. Renal arteries con- 

MBP 

ISO 

205 

185 

ISO 

195 

200 

215 

205 

200 

215 

210 

Died 

stricted. Hypertensive 5 mo. 
Ave. B.P. 190 mm. Hg 

BUN! 

15 

49 


95 


137 


188 


260 



Dog P201. Rt. neph. Left kid- 

MBP 

240 

260 

265 

245 

Died 






ne\' wrapped in silk. Hj-per- 
tensive 1 mo. Ave. B.P. 240 
mm. Hg 

BUN 

15 

65 


138 









Dog P211. Rt. neph. Left kid- 

MBP 

185 

195 

180 

195 

185 

205 

175 

180 

200 

150 

110 

Died 

nej' wrapped in silk. H 3 -per- 
tensive 1 mo. Ave. B.P. 200 
mm. Hg 

BUN 

41 

79 

I 


130 


177 


232 



318 



* Changes in femoral arterial mean blood pressure (MBP) in mm. Hg and blood urea 
nitrogen (BUN) in mgm. per cent of trained hypertensive dogs following bilateral nephrec- 
tomy (sodium pentobarbital anesthesia). Dogs 2764, 2866 and 2876 were allowed food and 
water ad libihtm. .All others were allowed nothing by mouth, but were given subcutane- 
ously 150-200 ml. ph 3 'siological saline postoperativelj- and daily thereafter. Vomiting and 
dehj'dration were greatlj' reduced in the latter, treated group. 

removed by centrifugation. The supernatant was dialyzed against cold run- 
ning tap water for 2 daj's, centrifuged and the supernatant concentrated in vacuo 
to one-half the original plasma volume. 
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In lignvo I (inji'Ction mi. II) is shown (lu* prossov rospunso to (he injection of 
2 ml. of the tvonted plnsmu into o pithed enl which had been hilatonilly ne- 
phvcctomix.ed 4B hours before. A most remarkably sustained pressor response 
resuited. From a base line of 87 mm. Ilg the HF of the, test, animal rose to hO 
mm. one houi after injection and was 100 mm. 2\ horn’s after injectimi. No 
gross change in heart rate was oiiserved. At (his time another 2 ml. of the 
treated cat plasma was given tinjeetion no. •!, tig. 1); the iiressure further in- 
creased to 147 mm. and leveled olT at 142 mm. one-half hour after the second 
injection. About one hour later the jiressure began to decline slowly and f.ve 
hours after the first injection it was 104 mm. Vlg. 

Here, then, found in a dead cat’s jdasimi was a substance which exhibited 
(hose physiological pro]K'r(ies h]j]w(hc(:c.(iihi rctiinred of the humoral hyiter- 
tcuMve agent. When 2 ml. of the same plasma was injected intravenously into 
a n lu-nephrectomizcd pithed cat the pressor rc'sponse was ndativedy smalt and 
was not stistained. Plasmas obtained from 7 diiTeront, normal, li\ing cats 
either processed in the same manner or unmodified — failed to cattse a sustaimd 
prcssvu’c elevation when injected into “48-hour ncphrectomixed" pithed cats. 
Similarly, plasma obtained from one cat killed by acute bleeding and from 
another killed by a blow on the head failed to give a s\is(ained pnssor r(.spons.‘ 
(f'K- 2). 

Since the property of being able to cause a sustained pressiire elevation 
(hereinafter referred to, for the sake of brevity, as "activity”) was found in the 
plasma of the sick cat which had died and not in jdasmas obtained from normal, 
living cats or from (hose which were killed acutely, it was, of co\ir.’^e, desirable to 
repeat the original experiment , if iio.^sible, and obtain pla.«ma from eats which had 
died as the result of illness. An oiiportune accident revealed a method by which 
one coidd make a cat ill and also predict reasonably well the. time it would die so 
that its blood could be drawn immediately thereafter. .-V normal cat Inul been 
inadvertently exposeil to an unknown amount of a “DDd”’ solution- and a few 
day.s later it became listle.ss and died. Heparinized plasma from blood obtained 
from its heart and venae cavae, when tested on a nephrcctomized pithed cat 
preparation, proved to have well sustained jjressor activity, similar to that .shown 
in figure 3. By the trial and error method it was found that approximately 8.2 
ml. of the same DDT solution per kgm. boily weight, given inti’apcritoneally, 
usually caused the cats to die within 15-24 hours. Plasmas from cats which had 
been killed with DDT exhibited no detectable dilYereuce in activity from ]rlasmas 
subsequently obtained from cats which became ill and died of “natural causes.” 
In most instances ascitic fluid (80-50 ml.) taken from the abdominal cavity of 
cat.s given DDT solution intraperitoneally was found to possess a moderate 
amount of activity after being centrifuged and dialyzed. 

Factors afjectincj the production of the active pressor principle. As mentioned 
earlier, plasma obtained from the blood of normal, healthy cats killed acutely by 
bleeding or by a blow on the head did not possess any sustained pressor activity. 

= “Toxite” spray lo which S per cent. “DDT” (1 , 1 , ]-tnchloro-2,2-bis[p-chlorQphenvll- 
ethanc) had been added. 
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On the other hand, the ability to cause a sustained pressor response in “2-day 
nephrectomized” pithed cats has been demonstrated in each of 5G dihercnl 
plasmas obtained from cats, cither killed with DDT or having died of natural 
causes. One cat, dcpancreatizcd and allowed to die in coma, also gave an 
active plasma. In general, then, the cats which died more or less “gradually” 
gave active plasmas while those which died acutely gave inactive idasmas. 

It would be expected that, if the kidneys wore the source of the prcssoi' sub- 
stance the plasmas from the terminal blood of bilaterally nephrectomized cals 
would be inactive. Five cats were given DDT solul ion S-1 2 hours after neplircc- 
tomy and the post-mortem blood was drawn as usual. None of the plasmas 
exhibited any sustained pressor activity. The plasmas from 5 bilaterally 
nephrectomized cats which died spontaneously 24-26 hours post operatively 
were also inactive. It was concluded therefore that the presence of the kidneys 
was necessary for the production of the pressor substance found in the terminal 
blood. 

Because of the fact that a period of hypotension must have preceded the cats’ 
deaths (one DDT cat’s mean BP was found to be 20 mm. Ilg 5 minutes before 
death), it was decided to bring about the death of the cats in a more controlled 
manner by bleeding them repeatedly until the BP reached a low level, and allow 
the hypotension (35-50 mm. Hg) to continue for varying periotb of time or 
until the animals died. In other experiments a different, method was used for 
maintaining the low BP. The cats were given an anticoagulant (Pontamino 
fast pink, 150 mgm./kgm., intravenously); the femoral artery was cannula! cd 
and connected, by means of tubing, to a flask suspended 47 cm. (35 mm. Hg) 
above the level of the cannula. This kept the animal’s BP at a constant low 
level until death. 

Both anesthetized and unanesthetized cats were subjected to the above 
procedures. ITith the first method the blood samples withdrawn in theproccss 
of lowering the BP and the terminal blood sainjilc were tested on “2-day neplircc- 
tomized” cats for sustained pressor activity. As one example (fig. 7, nos. 1 , 2, 
3), the plasma from the control blood (mean blood pressure 140 mm. Hg) ex- 
hibited a very slight degree of activity .•■* Plasma obtained from the next two 
bleeding samples (average BP 60 mm. for 25 min.) had somewhat greater 
activity. The terminal blood, in this instance obtained after 2 hours of h3^potcn- 
sion (50 mm. Hg), had the most activity. Essentially the same results were 
obtained in each of four similar experiments. There appears to be a minimum 
period of time for maintaining the animals in a hypotensive state before activity 
can be demonstrated in the blood plasma (see table 2). 

The same experimental procedure was repeated using cats which bad been 
nephrectomized immediately before bleeding to hypotensive levels, and in none 

2 It IS frequently fouiid that blood drawn from a cat which lias been anesthetized with 
peritobarbital sodium a short time before possesses a slight degree of sustained pressor 
activity. Samples drawn 30-60 minutes later have been found to be inactive. No activity 
has been observed in the plasma of blood drawn from unanesthetized normal cats or ancs- 
thetized cats which have previously been nephrectoiuized. 
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of the terminal blood samples obtained from 4 nephrectomized cats was sustained 
pressor activity found (fig. 7, no. 6). The minimum requirements for the pro- 
duction of the pressor agent therefore appeared to be; 1, a period ot hypotension, 
sustained for 30 minutes or more, and 2, the presence of kidneys in the animal 
during the period of hypotension. The data are summarized in table 2. 

Factors affecting the response of the test cat preparation to the injection of the sus- 
tained pressor principle. Normal healthy cats which had been anesthetized, 
pithed, and otherwise prepared in the same manner as the “2-day nephrectomized” 
preparation usually failed to exhibit any sustained pressure rise when injected 
with plasma which was known to be acth-e. In the occasional instance in which 
a small sustained pressure rise was observed, it could not be regarded as being 

TABLE 2 


Sustained pressor activity of tertninal blood plasma from nephrectomized and non-nephrec- 
tomized cats lohich had been subjected to various degrees of hypotension 


EXPERIMENT 

ANESTHETIZED 

KIDNEYS 

LE\TL OF 
HYPOTENSION 

DURATION OF 
HYPOTENSION 

SUSTAINED PRESSOR 
ACTIVITY OF 
TERMINAL BLOOD 
PLASMA 

Z-242 

No 

Intact 

mm. Hz 

40 

minutes 

20 


Z-199 

No 

Intact 

40 

25 


Z-261 

No 

Intact 

50 

30 

■f 

Z-178 

No 


60-40 

45 

-H-+ 

Z-2S1 

No 

Intact 

40 

■ 75 

-k-b+d- 

Z-212 

Yes 

Intact 

40 

20 

— 

Z-179 

Yes 

Intact 

50 

90- 

++ 

Z-229 

Yes 

Intact 

45 

90 

++-k 

Z-286 

Yes 

Intact 

50 

120 

-| — 1 — h 

Z-213 

Yes 

Removed 

30-20 

30 

— 

Z-211 ’ 

Yes 

Removed 

45 

105 

— 

Z-187 

Yes 

Removed 

40 

135 

— 

Z-287 

Yes 

Removed 

40 

300 

— 


necessarily due to the active pressor material present, since normal cat plasma or 
even 7 per cent acacia solution have several times been found to give similar 
responses (fig. 4). 

The dramatic difference in the responses of the normal pithed cat preparation 
(kidnej'^s intact) and the “2-day nephrectomized” preparation is illustrated by 
the example shown in figures 8 and 9. Two milliliters of fresh heparinized 
plasma from the terminal blood of a cat killed by the DDT method, when 
injected into a nephrectomized preparation caused the 65 mm. rise in BP seen 
in figure 8. Two milhliters of the same plasma injected into a normal (non- 
nephrectomized) preparation caused the response seen in figure 9. Another 
nonnal pithed cat was given 3 successive injections, 5 ml. each, of a different 
active plasma, and in all instances the BP promptly returned to essentially its 
base level after an acute pressure rise. The same active plasma given in only 
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2 ml. amounts to a ueplirectomized preparation gai'e a stcpivisc and progressive 
elevation of the BP as shown in figure 5. _ 

Tl\o pv^ssov vespoTvses in the '^2-day nephvectomizecl cats ■\\eie usuallj'’ wen 
sustained at or near the level to which the BP originally rose; occasionally the 
BP continued to climb slowly for 30 minutes or more as in f gure 1. ith re- 
peated injections the pithed cat’s BP approached what appeared to be the ma?ci- 
mum sustained level for this preparation (105-180, ave. 150 mm. Hg), and 
additional injections of active plasma frequently caused a further inci-ease which 
was sustained at a level somewhat lower than the initial acute rise (fig. 5, injection 
no. 3). 

In 7 out of 71 “2-day nephrectomized” preparations used so far in this study, 
the injection of plasma previously or subsequently found to be active, failed to 
cause a sustained elevation in BP. Of the 7 unresponsive cat preparations, one 
was lethargic before being anesthetized; one was found to have had a hemorrhage 
from the ligature area of the previous nephrectomy; one was improperly pithed; 
two, following pithing, had undergone a somewhat prolonged period of ^' 0 l■y low 
BP (20-30 mm. Hg). In two animals nothing grossly abnormal was observable. 
vSome of the cats with a very low BP following pithing were given 5-10 gg. of 
epinephrine or 0.1 mgm. of p-hydroxy-a-methylphenethylamine hydrobromide 
(given as “Paredrine”). After the pressor effect had worn off the BP usually 
leveled off at 50-70 mm. Hg. In these animals the injection of active plasma 
gave sustained pressor responses which were in no way different fi’om those 
observed in cats which had not exhibited very low initial blood jji-essui’os and 
were not given restorative injections. Among test preparations there occasion- 
ally were unaccountable \mriations in sensitivity to the pressor substance in that 
4-5 ml. of active plasma was required in some cats to give the same sustained 
pressor response as that produced by 1-2 ml. of the same plasma when given 
to other test cats. There was no grossly apparent difference in the animal 
preparations to account for the observed variation in sensitivitju 

The ability to respond with a sustained pressure elevation is not dependent 
upon the partial destruction of the central nervous system of the test cat. Five 
non-pithed anesthetized (pentobarbital sodium) “2- to 3-day nephrectomized” 
cats were injected with 2-10 ml. of active cat plasma and there resulted 30-70 
mm. Hg increases in BP which were sustained for 1.25-4 hours (as long as the BP 
was recorded). The anesthetic did not appear to influence the response since 
each of 4 unanesthetized, nephrectomized cats, the femoral artery and vein of 
which were cannulated under procaine anesthesia, also exhibited sustained 
responses of comparable magnitude for as long as the BP was recorded 
(1-2.5 hrs.). 

Identity of the pressor principle. Preliminary experiments indicate that its 
abilitj'' to cause a sustained elevation of BP in the nephrectomized cat prepara- 
tion is not shared by angiotonin, epinephrine, pepsitensin, hydroxytyr amine, or 
tyramine (see fig. 10). The conditions under which the pressor substance is 
found in the blood plasma (i.e., following a period of hypotension with the kidneys 
intact) suggest that renin could be the agent responsible for the sustained pressor 
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activity. Since the blood plasma of animals in the hypotensive state has been 
shown to contain renin (4, 5, 6), active dialyzed cat plasmas were assayed foi theii 
renin content.'* 

A small but mcasui'ablG amount of renin was found in eacli of the active 
plasmas. A solution containing renin was then prepared from kidneys removed 
from normal cats, and standardized according to its ability to make angiotonin 
in vitro. Amounts of cat “renin” (kidney extract) and active plasma which 
possessed the same quantity of renin— as determined by their ability to make 
angiotonin — Avere injected intravenously into a pithed cat nephi-ectomized 48 
hours before, and their pressor responses compared (fig. 6). The response to 
renin ivas characterized bj' a rise in BP Avith a rounded peak and a sloiv fall Avhich 
Avas convex to the base line. The actiAm plasma not only gave a much greater 
response but one Avhich Avas sustained. 

“Renin,” as used by inA^estigators for the study of its physiological effects, is 
in reality a mixture of the enzyme Avith unknoAvn amounts of “impurities,” the 
physiological actions of AA'hich are not known. The injection into “2-day 
nephrectomized” cats of an extract of cat kidneys Avhich contains renin (as evi- 
denced by its ability to form angiotonin in vitro) causes the typical curve shoAvn 
in figures 6 and 10. HoAvever, the BP does not ahvays return completely to the 


Fig. 7-10. Moan blood pressure tracings of pithed cats nephrectomized 2 days before 
(fig. 7, 8, 10) and one non-nephrectomized (fig. 0). Ordinate scales — mm. Hg. Time 
marker — 1 minute. 

Fig. 7. Comparison of blood pressure responses to i.v. injection of dialyzed plasmas 
obtained from (anesthetized) non-nephrectomized and nephrectomized cats subjected 
to prolonged hypotension by bleeding. 1 , 2 ml.' “control” plasma from non-nephrectomized 
cat, mean blood pressure, 140 mm. Hg-, 2, 2 ml. plasma from same cat after bleeding to 
average blood pressure, 60 mm. Hg for 25 minutes; 3, 2 ml. plasma from terminal blood after 
2 hours average blood pressure, 50 mm. Hg; 4, 2 ml. “control” plasma, same as 1 ; tracing 
paper changed and record interrupted for 1 minute at break; 5 , 2 ml. “control” plasma from 
nephrectomized cat, mean blood pressure, 135 mm. Hg; 6, 2 ml. plasma from terminal blood 
of same cat after maintaining hypotension, average blood pressure, 40 mm. Hg for 5 hours; 
7, 2 ml. terminal blood plasma from hypotensive, non-nephrectomized cat, same as 3 (32ZG- 
1S4). 

Fig. S. I.V. injection (I and 2) of 2 ml. fresh plasma from terminal blood of cat (killed 
by DDT method) into pithed cat nephrectomized 2 days before (32ZC-127) . 

Fig. 9. I.V. injection into non-nephrectomized pithed cat of 2 ml. of same active plasma 
injected at 1 and 2, figure 8 (32ZC-128). 

Fig. 10. I.V. injections into pithed cat nephrectomized tAvo daj^s before. 1, angiotonin; 
2, pepsitensin; S, tyramine hydrochloride; 4 and 6, renin extract from cat Iddneys; 6 and 7, 
2 ml. dialyzed plasma from terminal blood of cat killed by DDT method (32ZC-180). 


•' Two sources of renin substrate Avere used; — one Avas dialyzed plasma obtained from cats 
nephrectomized 2 days before, and the other w'as a serum protein fraction prepared from 
hog blood by the method of Plentl and Page (7). For the renin assay, 3 cc. of the plasma oi- 
substrate solution plus 1 cc. of saline solution AA-ere incubated Avith 1 cc. of the active cat 
plasma for 15 minutes at 37°C. Dilute hydrochloric acid Avas added to pH 5.1-5 2 and the 
mixture placed in a boiling water bath for 10 minutes. The coagulated protein Avas removed 
by centrifuging and the clear supernatant fluid poured off and tested for angiotonin bv 
intravenous injection into a pithed cat. 
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base level; a sustained elevation of 10-15 mm. Hg is sometimes observed. It is 
possible that renin may split another substrate and form, in vivo, an entirely 
different pressor substance which is much more stable than angiotonin. Equally 
tenable is the possibility that the “impurities” which are carried along with 
renin maj^ contain substances which are either pressor in themselves or are 
capable of producing in the animal pressor substances which are relatively 
stable and capable of causing a ^'ely prolonged pressor action. Further experi- 
ments will be required for determining Avhether the principle herein reported is an 
enzyme or whether it is itself pressor. 

Chemical nature of the pressor principle. Preliminary studies have demon- 
strated that the pressor material is destroyed at pH 5.0-7.0 when heated to 100°C. 
for 10 minutes; it is retained in a cellulose membrane when dialyzed against tap 
water for 3 days; it is precipitated between 0.3 and 0.6 saturation with ammonium 
sulfate; it is not complete^'’ precipitated by saturation with sodium chloride at 
pH 4.0. A considerable purification can be made bj”- diluting the active plasma 
with an equal volume of 10 per cent HaCl solution and adding 5 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid to each 100 ml. of solution. After centrifugation the supernatant is 
dialyzed against tap water, centrifuged again, and then concentrated either by 
A'^acuum distillation or by precipitation with ammonium sulfate. 

Discussion. With no proof Avhatsoever that the sustained pressor principle 
herein discussed is identical with or even related to the hj^pothetical pressor 
agent responsible for hypertension, it is nevertheless of interest to examine the 
present experiments in terms of their possible relationship to the physiological 
mechanism of the initiation and possible abolition of experimental hypertension, 

A pressor principle appears in the blood plasma of cats that have been subjected 
to a knoum period of hypotension as the result of bleeding, or that have gone 
through a period of hypotension of unknown duration while dying as the result of 
A'arious procedures or from certain undiagnosed “natural causes.” The pressor 
agent has been found to be present in the plasmas from the blood of cats which 
haA'^e died Avith kidnej^s intact and not in the plasma from cats AA'hose kidneys had 
been removed from 3 to 46 hours before death. The pressor substance AA’as not 
foimd in the blood of normal living cats or in the blood of normal cats which 
had been killed “acutety.” These findings suggest that the pressor agent arises 
from the kidnej^s and is formed as the result of a Ioav blood pressure and/or Ioav 
blood floAv AAothin the kidnfej’^s, a concept AA’hich has also been advanced as the 
phj’-siological mechanism for the elaboration of the “hypertensive agent.” 

The substance found in the dying or dead cat’s blood plasma, Avhen injected 
into the blood stream of a “2-day nephrectomized” cat preparation causes a very 
marked and sustained elevation of blood pressuie AAdthout appreciable change in 
heart rate. Injection of the same material in the same amounts into non-ne- 
phrectomized cats does not cause a sustained pressor response. 

A speculatwe argument presented earlier in the pajper supported the choice 
of the someAA'hat “chronic” (2-daj') nephrectomized cat as the test preparation 
that would be most likeh'' to respond to the “hj-^pertensiA^e” pressor agent by 
exhibiting a sustained pressure eleA^ation if a sufficient amount of the substance 
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were injected. One of the bases for this h 3 ’-pothesis was the assumption that 
the kifeeys, as suggested bj'- many workers, are capable of antagonizing the 
“hj’^pertensive” pressor agent, possibly by the elaboration of an inhibitor sub- 
stance. To the extent that the pressor principle in cat plasma did not cause a 
sustained elevation of blood pressure in normal cats with kidneys intact, the 
experiments reported here suggest the possible existence of an analogous antago- 
nistic mechanism. 


SUMMARY 

A pressor principle has been found in the terminal blood of cats which have 
died as the result of certain undiagnosed “natural causes,” DDT poisoning, and 
prolonged hypotension resulting from the withdrawal of blood. 

The pressor principle has not been demonstrated in the blood plasma of 
bilaterally nephrectomized cats which have died of DDT poisoning, prolonged 
hypotension or from uremia. 

The pressor principle has not been found in the blood plasma obtained from 
normal living cats or normal cats which had been killed suddenly by various 
means. It is concluded that a moderately prolonged period of hypotension 
(with diminished blood flow and/ or blood pressure within the kidneys) is neces- 
sary for the production of the pressor principle. 

The pressor principle caused a sustained elevation of blood pressure in cats 
which were unanesthetized, anesthetized, or pithed, and had been bilaterallj’' 
nephrectomized 2 daj^s before. The injection of the same amount of plasma 
containing the pressor principle into non-nephrectomized cats did not cause a 
sustained elevation of blood pressure. 

The pressor principle appears to be distinct from renin, angiotonin, pepsitensin, 
hydroxytyramine, or tyramine because of the difference in the contour of the 
pressor response, the duration of the pressor response, and the difference in the 
conditions under which the response is observed. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. R. J. Parker, Mr. C. Wilson, and 
Mr. R. C. Powers for their technical assistance. 
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During World War I breath holding was used by the Royal Air Force of 
England as one of the tests of physical fitness (3). The subject was allowed to 
make a full exhalation and then, after a deep inhalation, he held his breath as 
long as possible. Passing time was set as 45 seconds. Hambley et al. (4) in 
1925, in experimenting mth tlfis test, came to the conclusion that such a test was 
of no value for assessing physical fitness, because it only measured the ability 
to withstand the discomfort caused bj'^ breath holding. The use of the test in 
the R. A. F., however, continued until November, 1939. McCurdy and Larson 
(5) used a modified form of breath holding. The subject was required to bloAv 
through the small opening of a flarimeter, after a standard stepping-up exercise. 
They found a significant correlation bet>veen the time for swimming 440 yards iDy 
expert swimmers and breath holding time. They also observed that breath 
holding ability dropped after confinement in the infiimaiy and increased during 
training. 

As a result of receiit experiments Cureton (6) concluded that breath holding is 
a useful test of motor fitness when performed after running in place for 2 minutes. 
In April, 1945, at the meeting of the Joint Committee on Physical Fitness, 
sponsored by the National Committee of Phj'sical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency and the American IMedical Association, breath holding was again con- 
sidered as one of the possible tests of physical fitness. The present study was 
motivated by that meeting and was undertaken in ordei' to determine the value 
of various forms of breath holding as tests of ph 3 '^sical fitness. Since pre'sdous 
investigators had considered breath holding as a test of cardio-respiratoiy 
fitness, it was decided to find the relationship between breath holding and 2 
standard phj^sical activities which place considerable demands upon the cardio- 
respiratory function. The activities selected for this purpose were a treadmill 
run and the Harvard step-up test. 

Methou. The following tests were used : 

1. Breath holding in sitting position after 3 consecutive deep inhalations. 
Three trials were given. 

2. Breath holding in sitting position after one full exhalation. Three trials 
were given. 

3. Breath holding in sitting position after one inspiration immediately follow- 
ing one minute of prescribed e.xercise. The exercise consisted of stepping up 
and down on a 20 inch bench at the rate of 24 complete steps per minute — 
cadence 96 counts per minute. Stepping-up was done in the same manner as 
in the Harvard test (7). 

* This study was made at the Armj' Air Forces School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Texas (1, 2). 
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4. Breath-holding while stepping up and down on a 10 inch bench at the rate 
of 24 complete steps per minute for as long as possible. Three deep inhalations 
were allowed immediately before the stepping-up exercise. 

5. Same as No. 4, except that a 20 inch bench was used. 

6. Harvard step-up test (7). The pulse rate was taken for 30 seconds, begin- 
ning 1 minute after exercise. The duration of exercise and the pulse rate were 
used in calculating the test score. 

7. Running to exhaustion on a treadmill at a speed of i miles per hour and 8.6 
per cent grade. 

Forty-eight aviation students between the ages of 19 and 27 years were used 
as subjects. Each man was tested in a randomized order on 2 different days 
with an interval of 3 days between the tests. In order to avoid the effect of 
fatigue, the running and the Harvard step-up tests were not given on the same 
day. All testing was done in an air-conditioned laboratory at a temperature of 
77°F. Testing time was recorded in seconds. Fractions of a second more 
than 0.5 were recorded as full seconds. 

Results and comments. The coefficients of reliability of the various tests 
used in this study, as determined by the test-retest method, proved to be statisti- 
cally significant. 

1. Breath holding at rest after 3 inspirations, r = 0.S9 

2. Breath holding at rest after 1 expiration, r = 0.56 

3. Breath holding after stepping-up on 20 inch bench, r = 0.7S 

4. Breath holding while stepping-up on 10 inch bench, r = 0.66 

5. Harvard step-up test score, r = 0.73® 

The rehability of breath holding while stepping up on 20 inch bench was not 
determined, but it is justifiable to assume that it would hai'e been close to that 
obtained with the 10 inch bench, because both tests had the same statistical 
measures. 

The reliability of the treadmill run tvas not tested in this study, but there is a 
sufficient amount of evidence in athletics and in scientific literature that running 
times are also fairly reproducible. For example, for a 300 yard run r = 0.86, 
1000 yard run r = 0.80 and for a mile lain r = 0.89 (9). 

All data collected with each breath holding test were correlated with the 
treadmill running times; the Harvard step-up test scores; and the times obtained 
with breath holding at rest after 3 inspirations. The latter was done because 
breath holding after inspiration is the most common of the breath holding tests 
and for this reason it seemed logical to use it for comparison with the other 
resphatory tests. The pertinent statistical data are presented in table 1. As 
may be seen from this table, the coefficients of correlation between the breath 
holding tests and the treadmill running time and the Harvard test score are 
statistically not significant. For this reason breath holding tests cannot be used 
for prediction of endm-anee. The intercorrelations between the breath holding 
tests themselves are of interest. Only breath holding after stepping-up on a 
20 inch bench showed a statistically significant correlation with both : the best 

® Obtained on 187 men in a previous study (8). 
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and the average times of breath holding after an inspiration r = 0.77 and r = 
0.73 respectivelJ^ The best time for breath holding after expiration and that 
after inspiration had an r = 0.35, which is of doubtful statistical significance, but 
the correlation of the average times gave an r = -0.61, which is .statistically 
significant. The breath holding time while stepping-up on a 10 inch bench had 
an r = 0.55 with the best breath holding time at rest after inspiration and only 
0.32 with the average time of 3 tries. It is of interest that the breath holding 
times obtained Avhile stepping-up on 10 and 20 inch benches were approximately 
the same, the means being respectively 44.2 seconds and 41.9 seconds, and the 


TABLE 1 
Statistical data 


TESTS 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELA- 
TION WITH 

THRESHOLD OF SIGNIFI- 
CANCE* 

yj 

G 

5 

05 

Z 


Treadmill run 

Harvard score 

Breath hold- 
ing at rest, 
after 

inspiration 

Range 

Mean 

Standard devia- 
tion 

Best 

time 

Aver- 

age 

time 

Breath Holding; 1 to 7 





Ifni 





1. After inspiration at rest, best 










time 

0.21 


0.89t 



48 


103.7 

36.6 

2. Average of 3 trials 

0.30 




0^9 

48 

43^208 

00 

30.5 

3. After expiration, best time 

0.06 


0.35 



47 

15-74“ 


13.6 

4. Average of 3 trials 

0.014 

0.14 




47 

14-66 

■34'. 2 

10.2 

5. After stepping up on 20" bench. . 

0.10 

0.16 

0.77t 

0.73t 

0.37 

48 

9-44 

19.2 

7.2 

6. While stepping up on 10" bench. . 

0.23 

Hi 

0.55t 

0.32 

0.45 

31 

23-sr 

■44.2 

11.3 

7. While stepping up on 20" bench. . 

0.12 

m 

0.27 

0.25 

0.45 

31 


■41'.9 

13.8 

Harvard Test: 8 and 9 








III 

II 

8. Pulse rate after test 

0.40 


0.17 


0.39 

46 

104-156 



9. Score 

0.39 

0.73 

0.23 

0.24 

0.39 

46 

70-105 

IQ 

m 

10. Treadmill Run 


0.39 



B 

48 

172-829 

33.2 

127.2 


* Value which coefficient of correlation should exceed to be significant at a 1 per cent 
level of probability. 

t Statistically significant. . . ■ ' . 


standard deviations being 11.3 seconds and 13.8 seconds. The test of the 
significance of the mean difference between these tAvo tests shoAved- that the 
difference AA'as statistically not significant, t = 1.14, AA’hereas t o.oi ~ 2;75. It 
AA^as expected that the time for the 20 inch bench" aa^ouM be considerably shorter 
than for the 10 inch bench because the amount of mechanical Avork AA’as doubled 
and, therefore, the intensity of chemical and reflex stimuli to the respiratory 
center AA’as greater. This suggests a possibility that during the 20 inch bench 
test motiA’ation becomes greater and the voluntarj’ inhibitor3’- effect upon the 
respirator^’ center is also increased. Some additional experimentation should be 
undertaken to probe this possibility. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. A group of 48 aviation students was used for this study. 

2. The breath holding times obtained uith five different tests were correlated 
with the maximum treadmill running times and the Harvard step-up test scores. 

3. Since the coefficients of correlation thus obtained are statistically not 
significant, the breath holding ability cannot be used for prediction of either 
running endurance or Harvard step-up test score. 
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In a recent communication from tliis Laboratory (G) our observations on the 
consistency, opacity, color, and columnar cell content of gastric mucous secretion 
were reported. The material was obtained from Pavlov or Heidenhain pouch 
dogs in response to a number of topical stimuli. The list of agents included 
1, gentle massage of the mucosa with a soft rubber catheter; 2, distilled water 
saturated with ether; 3, five per cent emulsion of clove oil in water; 4, fifty per 
cent ethyl alcohol; 5, isotonic NaCl (0.17 N); 6, hj^jertonic NaCl (0.5 N); 
7, distilled water, and 8, no experimental stimulus (for control). With any one 
stimulus, some of the specimens were fluid whereas others were jelly-like; some 
were transparent or translucent, others were opaque ; some contained few or no 
intact desquamated columnar cells, as revealed by microscopic examination of 
mucous smears, whereas others contained many such cells. The response to the 
various stimuli differed only in respect to the pei'centage frequency with which 
each member of any pair of these characteristics occurred. 

One of the numerous stimuli which have been employed by other workers for 
the investigation of mucous secretion in the digestive tract is 1 per cent aqueous 
mustard oil- (allyl isothiocyanate) (1, 2, 3). This substance has generally been 
considered to be an acceptable agent for such studies. For this reason it was 
included in our original investigation, but the response to this irritant differed so 
radically from the others that it merited wholly separate consideration. 

Procedure. The experimental technique was essentially that emplo 3 '’ed for 
the other stimuli, and was previously reported in detail (6). The stimulating 
agent consisted of a 1 per cent suspension of mustard oil (allyl isothiocyanate) 
in water. In some of the experiments, this was prepared vdth the wetting agent 
Tergitol-Penetrant-4 to aid emulsification.* The volume of stimulus injected 
depended upon the capacity of the pouch; in no case was this less than 40 or more 
than 60 ml. Because of the great irritant action of mustard oil, the total dura- 

1 Preliminary reports of this work were presented before the American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists in 1941 (5) and the American Gastroenterological Association in 1944 (4). 

- This investigation was supported in part by grants from the Anna Fuller Fund, Wyeth 
Inc., and the United Hospital Fund of N. Y. 

^ A concentration of :fV P^r cent Tergitol-4 was chosen, not only because it produced 
effective emulsification, but also because there was no mucus-stimulating action in control 
experiments using only this detergent at the above concentration. The secretion obtained 
after its administration resembled spontaneous secretion in secretory rate and appearance. 
However, control experiments with J per cent Tergitol-4 gave a rate of ^stimulation slightly 
greater than that for spontaneous secretion. Tergitol-Penetrant-4 was kindly supplied 
by its manufacturer. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City. 
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tion of stimulation was usually only 5 minutes. In a few instances when it was 
10 minutes, the total period was divided into two consecutive 5-minute intervals 
by the aspiration and reinjection of the material. This was done in order to 
refresh those portions which were in direct contact with the mucosa. Since the 
secretorj’- response following a treatment continued for more than 5 hours, in- 
stead of 2-3 hours as with the other stimuli, the present experiments were stopped 
before the rate had fallen to its control (pre-stimulation) value. The duration of 
the experiments was not uniform, because of other objectives. The time interval 
for the collection of single samples also varied according to the requirements of 
the individual experiment. In all, 15 experiments were performed with mustard 
oil, using 7 Pavlov or Heidenhain pouch dogs. All of these animals had been 
employed for the experiments using the other agents. However, the mustard oil 
experiments were not performed in succession but were intermingled with the 
others. 

Results. Duration and rate of secretion. After application of the stimulus, 
about 10 minutes were required to set the dog up in the collecting stand and to 
drain most of the stimulus out of the pouch. During this combined period of 
stimulation and drainage (about 15 min.) some secretion undoubtedly took place. 
Hence it is impossible to determine a “latent period” between stimulation and 
beginning of secretion. Following drainage of the stimulating agent, secretion 
was collected for 5-15 minutes; this was designated the ‘‘initial specimen” of the 
experiment. The variations in secretory rate for subsequent collection intervals 
are illustrated in figure 1 , which depicts the results of one of our best experiments. 
In general the duration of flow following a single application of the stimulating 
agent was 5 hours or more. The rate of secretion during the initial collection 
period was higher than during any subsequent one in all but 4 of the 15 experi- 
ments. Immediately following this initial high value, the rate began to fall off, 
the change being rapid at first and then progressively slower. The curvilinear 
trend depicted by the graph in figure 1 is fairly typical of the entire series of 
experiments. By replotting these data on semi-logarithmic paper (fig. 2) its 
exponential character becomes evident. In only 3 of the 15 experiments was the 
trend curve strikingly different — more or less flat — and in all of these cases the 
over-all rate of secretion was so low that they can be characterized as atypical. 

For the 15 experiments included in the present series the highest initial rate of 
secretion was H’.q ml. per 15 minutes; the mean of these 15 values was 11.1, 
•vith a standard deviation (S.D.m) of 1.34 ml. A total of 107 specimens were 
collected in these experiments; the highest rate of secretion was 19.8 ml. per 15 
minutes and. the mean was 5.26 (S.D.^t = 0.45). All avei’age values were 
calculated without weighting for volume or time-interval. An analysis of these 
several data, according to whether the mustard oil suspensions were prepared 
with 01 vithout leigitol, revealed no significant difference which might be 
ascribed to the use of this wetting agent. 

Consistency of the secretion. Specimens obtained in the experiments with 
mustard oil nnre generally fluid enough to drip continuously from 'the collecting 
catheter. Of 46 specimens collected with mustard oil in the absence of Tergitol, 
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Fig. 1. Secretory response of dog’s Heidenhain pouch to 1 per cent aqueous mustard 
oil suspension (expt. Mu. -278). 



Fig. 2. Secretory rate data plotted against logarithm of time (e.\pt. Mu.-278). 

1 sample (2 per cent) was characterized as viscous or jelly-like. For the speci- 
mens obtained with the addition of Tergitol, the results were only slightly 
different; of a total of 61 specimens, only 6 (10 per cent) were viscous. The 
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difference between these two percentages is not significant statistically (P = 0.10) 

but they are both considerably smaller than the control value of 45,7 per cent 
derived from spontaneous secretion. 

In contrast with the fluid specimens obtained in response to the previous 
stimuli, those induced by mustard oil gelled on standing at room temperature. 
Sometimes this process started during the 'collection period; at other times it was 
observed 5 to 30 minutes thereafter. Usually the clot seemed to include the 
entire volume of specimen; on standing overnight in the refrigerator, however, it 
retracted and a supernatant layer of fluid was noted. In appearance and texture, 
this coagulum differed strikingly from jelly-like mucus in that it was translucent 
and much softer. Although it cohered on pouring, the mass was easily broken up 
and a uniform mixture created by vigorous shaking. 

Color. The fluid obtained directly after stimulation with mustard oil had the 
amber appearance of blood plasma. Some time before the third hour following 
removal of the stimulus, the color became faint pink; in subsequent specimens, 
this continued to deepen to a decided red. The sanguinous origin of this 
color was confirmed both chemically (by guaiac test) and microscopically (by 
the presence of erythrocytes). Tergitol exercised no appreciable influence on 
this sequence of colors. 

Opacity. Although experiments with and without Tergitol manifested no 
difference in regard to bleeding, they did with regard to opacity of the specimens. 
In the absence of this emulsifier, the specimens were almost always transparent 
or translucent; only 2 in a group of 39 (5 per cent) could be described as opaque. 
When Tergitol was used, however, the proportion rose to 23 in 61 (38 per cent) a 
difference which is clearly significant. In both groups of experiments, the typi- 
cally clear specimens sometimes contained small opaque particles in suspension. 
However, without Tergitol the frequency of occurrence of such particles, and 
their density per specimen, were characteristically low — frequently near zero — 
whereas when mustard oil-Tergitol was used, both frequency and density were 
high. Control experiments with Tergitol alone in a concentration of xV Per cent 
gave rise to secretion resembling, both in rate and in appearance, that obtained 
spontaneously. 

Presence of columnar cells. Systematic examination of mucous smears was 
performed in 6 of the 7 experiments without Tergitol, and yielded 31 specimens 
for which both opacity and cell content were recorded. All but one of these were 
non-opaque; all of them were found to contain very few or no columnar cells on 
examination of representative smears. However when smears were deliberatelj'' 
prepared to include one or two of the opaque particles referred to in the previous 
paragraph, many cells were noted. Microscopic examination of these particles 
after staimng revealed them to be bits of surface epithelium, such as were ob- 
tained with some of the other stimuli and described in the previous report. 
Those particles were surrounded by many individual columnar cells— particularly 
dense at the periphery of the particle, less so at a slight distance. 

Discussion. Mustard o^il (allyl isothiocyanate) in aqueous suspension has 
been used by several investigators in studies on mucous secretion in the digestive 
tracts of experimental animals. From such reports, however, it is apparent that 
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this agent induces an inflammatory reaction as well as a secretory response of: the 
mucous epithelium. In our own experience, the material obtained from pouches 
stimulated Avith mustard oil differs markedly from that secreted after application 
of other agents emploj'^ed as mucus stimuli. This can be demonstrated bj^ a 
comparison of the data obtained in the present investigation with those, pre- 
viously reported from this Laboratory (6) for spontaneous secretion, mechanical 
stimulation, and contact with aqueous solutions and suspensions having Amrious 
irritant potencies. 

Concerning rate of secretion, none of the 425 specimens obtained Avith the 
stimuli used previously ever yielded A'alues higher than 2.3 ml. per quarter hour, 
and the majority of them Avere Avell below 1.0, AA'hereas the highest A\alue for 
mustard oil secretion Avas 19.8 ml. and the mean Avas 5.3. Furthermore, the 
entire duration of the former experiments — ^i.e., the time required for the secre- 
toiy rate to return to its control value, the rate of spontaneous secretion — rarely 
exceeded three hours. In contrast AA-ith this, the mustard oil expeiiments lasted 
at least tAvice as long, and even after this extended interval, the rate had not yet 
fallen to the control level. No comparison of the tAvo sets of experiments is 
possible in regard to the shape of the secretory-time curves, because of the 
quantitative inadequacj’’ of the rate data of the experiments Avith the other 
stimuli. As preAuously explained, this arose from the gelatinous character of a 
majority of these specimens. Hence, judging by time and volume relations alone, 
it might be inferred that the mustard oil suspension is a far more potent stimulus 
than any AAdiich AA'e have previously investigated. Other characteristics of the 
response discussed in the folloAving paragraphs, however, suggest a radically 
different conclusion. 

With only rare exception, the consistency of the specimens of secretion col- 
lected in the mustard oil experiments Avas recorded as fluid. Regardless of the 
presence or absence of Tergitol, onlj"- 6.5 per cent AA'erc auscous or jellj^-like as 
compared Avith 45.7 per cent preAUousR'^ reported for the specimens of “spon- 
taneous secretion”. In fact, the former A’alue is lower even than that obtained 
after application of isotonic saline solution (13.3 per cent), but the difference 
betAveen the tAVo has no statistical significance. Our earlier Avork led, to the 
conclusion that the incidence of mucus of high Auscosity is probablj’’ correlated 
directly AAuth the irritant poAA'^er of the stimulus. In contrast AAdth this, aa'c find 
that a 1 per cent suspension of allyl isothiocyanate — Avhich ma}'’ be more .irri- 
tating than most or eA'en all of these other stimuh — yields onty a. negligible inci- 
dence of jell 3 ’'-like specimens, and therefore might be classified as a mucus 
stimulus of A'ery slight potency. • i ■ > 

In regard to opacity, it Avas found that the mustard oil suspension :prepared 
Avith Tergitol glA'es a higher incidence of opaque specimens than does the Tcrgitol- 
free suspension — 38 per cent as compared AAith 5 per cent. The influence of the 
detergent Avill be discussed later. HoAA'eA'^er, even the former A'^alue- is. con- 
siderably less than the values obtained Avith 50 per cent ethyl alcohol, hypertonic 
NaCl solution, AA'ater saturated AAdth ether, and 5 per cent clove oil suspension in 
Avater — AA'hich vary betAveeh 82 and 96 per cent. Furthermore, the. :Oyer-all 
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incidence of opaque specimens in all mustard oil experiments (uith and without 
Tergitol) is almost identical with that for spontaneously secreted mucus— 25 per 
cent and 27 per cent respectively. 

Unfortunately, only one of the experiments with Tergitol-mustard oil included 
microscopic examination for columnar cell content. In the 6 experiments with- 
out Tergitol, however, the incidence of specimens with “many” columnar cells 
was only about 3 per cent, and the correlation of high (and low) cell content with 
opacity (and non-opacity) was extremely high. This percentage value is of the 
same order of magnitude as that obtained with isotonic saline (7 per cent), and 
considerably less than that for spontaneous secretion (30 per cent). However, 
small isolated areas of high columnar cell densitj' were sometimes found, even in 
slides with an otherwise low density, but this localized occurrence of individual 
cells probabty results from an occasional single clump of epithelial cells rather than 
from a diffuse, generalized desquamation. It appears, therefore, that the mus- 
tard oil suspension without Tergitol does not induce the extensive desquamation 
characteristic of other stimuli, and though the addition of Tergitol does cause 
desquamation to some degree, it is not nearly as extensive as with the other 
stimuli. It is not unlikely that the clumps of surface epitheliiun which occur 
occasionally in the mustard oil specimens are shed “spontaneously”, since such 
clumps are seen with about the same frequency as in the specimens of “spon- 
taneous” secretion. From this it seems evident that the mustard oil induces 
little or no loosening of the intercellular cement substance. 

Concerning the influence of Tergitol-4 on the action of the allyl isothiocyanate, 
it is clear that there is none so far as the time relation of fluid output, the extent 
of bleeding, or even the consistency of the secretion are concerned. However, in 
regard to the opacity a difference exists between the experiments with and 
without the wetting agent, specimens from the former being slightly, but sig- 
nificantly, more opaque than those from the latter. Although the data on the 
microscopic appearance of the Tergitol-mustard oil specimens is deficient, there 
is evidence to indicate that they contain a slightly greater number of clumps of 
columnar cells than do the othem. A similar correlation between opacity and 
incidence of epithelial cells was demonstrated in our report with the other stimuli 
as Avell. It is difficult to see why the presence of Tergitol should result in this 
slight increase in cell content of the specimens, particularly since control experi- 
ments with the detergent alone yielded material AA'hich differed in no way from 
that previously described as “spontaneous secretion”. It may be that the de- 
teigent loosens portions of mucus adherent to the mucosa in the resting state, 
together ■ with occasional bits of epithelium previously desquamated and en- 
meshed in this mucus. On the other hand, the peculiar response to the mixture 
of mustard oil and Tergitol may result from the potentiation of one by the other, 
either by actual chemical combination or because of the surface activity of the 
wetting .agent. 

Thpsj in terms of consistency, opacit 3 q and columnar cell content, a 1 per cent 
emulsion of mustard oil may be deemed to be no more potent as a mucus stimulus 
than is isotonic saline. On the other hand, both rate and duration of secretion 
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suggest an intensity of stimulation by the mustard oil emulsion which exceeds by 
far that manifested by any other agent which we have so far studied. This is in 
accordance with the fact that 1 per cent mustard oil would ordinarily be classified 
by pharmacological criteria as considerably more irritating than any of these 
other mucus stimuli. It may be thought that the striking difference between the 
results with mustard oil and those with the other agents arose from a pathological 
conditon of the mucosa, e.g., a gastritis, which obtained at the time the present 
experiments were performed but was absent during the experiments previously 
reported. This is precluded, however, by the fact that the mustard oil experi- 
ments were irregularly distributed among all the others in point of time of their 
performance. 

In attempting to resolve this paradox, several factors must be kept in mind. 
The total volume of secretion obtained in response to a single application of the 
mustard oil suspension is many times greater than that following application of 
even the most potent of the stimuli previously employed. Also in both groups 
of experiments, metachromatically-staining material (presumably mucin) was 
repeatedly found to be present, but the quantity in the mustard oil specimens 
appeared to be considerably less than in the others. Unfortunately, at the time 
these investigations were performed, there was available to us no acceptable 
analytical method for determining concentration of mucin, so that our compari- 
sons have been made on a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. In spite 
of the presence of mucin, however, the mustard oil specimens bear a closer re- 
semblance to blood plasma or transudate than to fluid mucus. This is evidenced 
by their color — ^which is amber during the first hours of collection, and pink to 
red during the latter part — and also by their slow congealing shortly after col- 
lection. This gradual yet persistent appearance of blood is another manifesta- 
tion of an inflammatory reaction induced by the stimulus. There is little likeli- 
hood that the bleeding results from traumatization by the collecting apparatus. 
Such oozing of blood was never observed with the other stimuli, and constitutes 
further evidence that transudation (or exudation) bears the major responsibility 
for the lack of concordance between the mustard oil experiments and the others.^ 
Thus the paradox can be resolved by the recognition of the fact that we are deal- 
ing here with a mixture of transudate (or exudate) and mucous secretion, in which 
the former is in considerable excess over the latter. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded from the foregoing that a 1 per cent emulsion of mustard 
oil in water is a verj'’ poor stimulus for gastric mucus secretion, in comparison 
with the agents previously studied. On the contrary, this agent is an active 
mucosal irritant, giving rise to large amounts of a “secretion” which consists 
for the most part of serous transudate (or exudate). The persistently low 

* It is noteworthy that the pH-values of mustard oil specimens are generally greater 
than 7.5, the uppermost limit reported by Menkin (7) for lymph and inflammatory exudate. 
Many of the values fall between 8.0 and 8.5. The significance of these findings in relation 
to the present study will be considered in a later report. 
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viscosity, low order of opacity, low incidence of columnar cells, and probable 
small mucin content — all indicate that mustard oil in this concentration fails to 
evoke the usual responses of a true mucus stimulus. On the other hand, the 
high volume, rate, and duration of secretion; the resemblance in color of early 
specimens to blood plasma; the almost invariable appearance of fresh blood, 
increasing in intensity with progress of the experiment — all these, together with 
the observations on viscosity, opacity, etc. support the view that the “secretion” 
is a transudate or exudate. Undoubtedlj’-, some mucus is present in the “se- 
cretion”, but the proportion seems to be very small indeed. It is evident, there- 
fore, that mustard oil emulsion should not be used as a stimulus for investigation 
of mucous secretion in the stomach. 
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Evidence recently accumulated by several investigators in this laboratory has 
re-emphasized the concept that sequestration or “pooling” of blood in certain 
vascular channels may be a significant factor in the irreversible shock which 
characterizes the standardized hemorrhagic procedure here employed for dogs. 
By “irreversible” is meant the unfavorable response to transfusion which follows 
a prescribed period of hypotension, namely, a mean arterial blood pressure of 
50 mm. Hg for 90 minutes and 30 mm. Hg for 45 minutes (1). Alexander (2) 
from a study of arterial pulse contours has found indirect evidence that although 
general compensatory mechanisms may be adequate after transfusion certain 
discrete vascular beds appear to be dilated, a situation which would favor pooling 
in the dilated areas. Eckstein and co-workers (3) found that inferior vena cava 
flow declined rapidly in the post-infusion period to about half of the control flow, 
suggesting the possibility of pooling in vascular areas suppljdhg the inferior vena 
cava. This interpretation of their work was supported by the finding of Foreman 
(4) that redistribution of blood occurred in the course of hemorrhagic shock, and 
at autopsy much more blood than normal was recovered from the regions supplj’’- 
ing the inferior vena cava. 

That the mesenteric vascular bed may be a significant area of pooUng' was in- 
dicated by the finding of AViggers, Opdyke, and Johnson (5) that portal pressure 
was significantly elevated following re-infusion of blood, signifying venous con- 
gestion of the mesenteric bed. The concept of mesenteric vascular pooling is 
further supported by the appearance of the upper small intestine of the dog at 
autopsy following a typical course of hemorrhagic shock (1). The mucosa is 
typically congested and edematous, with characteristic hemorrhagic areas, vaiy- 
ing in intensity. In severe cases free blood is found in the lumen. 

The purpose of the present study has been a, to determine whether the hemo- 
djmamic characteristic of the mesenteric circulation during the course of hemor- 
rhagic shock in dogs permits the conclusion that pooling of blood may occur 
here, and b, to study the possible mechanism by which such pooling maj'- occur. 

Experimental procedure. The following surgical procedures were neces- 
sitated in dogs anesthetized with approximately 280 mgm. of sodium barbital 
per kgm . of body weight administered intravenouslj- . F or purposes of measuring 
mesenteric blood flow and portal pressure a ventral abdominal incision ivas made 
to permit splenectomy and approach to the portal vein. After splenectomy the 
main splenic vein was prepared for cannulation. The excised spleen was drained 

^ Supported by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 
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into heparin solution and the recovered blood was filtered and subsequently 
reinfused into the animal before the experiment was begun. The method for 
measurement of mesenteric blood flow required placement of a ligature under 
the portal vein near its point of entiy into the liver. This was done without 
undue exposure of the intestine bj’’ reflecting backward the upper intestine with 
a retractor padded with saline-moistened gauze. Placement of the ligature 
with the aid of an aneurj^sm needle was usually accomplished in a brief time in- 
terval. The ligature was then passed to the surface through a brass sleeve and 
the intestinal retractor was removed. It was concluded that intestinal manipula- 
tion was minimal during preparation of the animal and did not contribute unduly 



Pig. 1. Schematic diagram of the arrangement for measuring mesenteric blood flow. 
To make a flow determination the liver shunt (L S) is closed, and flow is directed for a half 
minute into the jugular circuit. Then timed samples are diverted by depressing the shunt 
key. The outflow orifice, 0, is set at the level of the vena cava which serves as the zero 
pressure reference point for the manometers. Between flow readings and when portal 
pressure is measured a hemostat, H, keeps the jugular circuit closed. 

to the shock state. Much more intestinal manipulation seems to be required to 
induce shock experimentally: Average time intervals of approximatel 3 '' 3J, 5f, 
and 7 hours were used by different groups of investigators- (6, 7, 8). Finally, an 
external jugular vein was cannulated for reinfusion of blood and both femoral 
arteries were cannulated, one for bleeding, and the other for registration of ar- 
terial blood pressure. 

Method for ineasunrtg vicsenteric blood flovy. The following technique was 
employed for measurement of mesenteric blood flow (see fig. 1): a tubular brass 
cannula, 6 cm. long and 3-4 mm. in diameter, was passed down the splenic vein 
so that- its opening lay near the junction with the portal vein. The other end of 
the cannula was connected to an external circuit emptying into the jugular vein. 
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This circuit was kept closed except when flow was measured. Before proceeding 
to measurement of flow the animal was heparinized with a priming dose of 4 
mgm. per kgm. of body weight (additional amounts of 5 mgni. total dosage were 
given ever}’- half hour thereafter) . To make a blood flow determination the jugu- 
lar circuit was opened and the ligature under the portal vein was pulled up against 
the brass sleeve, closing the portal system and thus shunting blood through the 
jugular circuit. The brass sleeve was rigidly supported in the proper position 
so that the portal vein ligature could be adjusted without traction or frictional 
irritation of the intestine. After a time interval of 30 seconds to permit stabiliza- 
tion of flow through the external jugular circuit depression of a shunt key for 
a brief interval diverted blood flowing through the jugular circuit into a graduate 
cylinder. By accurately timing the period of outflow mean mesenteric blood 
flow in cubic centimeters per minute could be calculated. The portal loop was 
then released, the jugular circuit was closed, and the dravTi blood was immedi- 
ately reinfused via the jugular vein. The outflow cannula was continuously set 
at the level of the vena cava, which was taken as the zero pressure reference point 
for the manometers. It must be emphasized that the liver received its usual 
supply of blood A'ia the portal system except during the brief periods when blood 
flow determinations were made. Individual readings and periods of observation 
were suitably spaced so that no consequential interference with hepatic circula- 
tion resulted. 

The advantage of this method is that mesenteric blood flow is measured at 
the rate determined by the resistance characteristic of the mesenteric vascular 
bed alone, and is independent of the influence of possible changes in hepatic 
vascular resistance while the flow determination is being made. With the tech- 
nique described mesenteric flow is in effect emptying into the vena cava (via the 
jugular vein) during periods of observation. The term “mesenteric blood flow” 
is used in preference to “portal blood flow” because the latter implies that the 
volume of blood normally emptying into the portal vein passes through the liver 
before emptying into the inferior vena cava. The mesenteric veins from the 
intestines are the important contributors to this flow but some blood comes from 
the stomach and pancreas. 

Since mesenteric venous outflow empties against resistance offered by the liver 
during normal circulation it is obvious that flow measured in the above manner 
can be expected to exceed that encountered in normal p'ortal flow. During the 
control periods of 21 experiments of this report the average flow was 19.0 cc. per 
minute per kgm. of body weight (S.D. ±6.3) with the mesenteric outflow at the 
level of the vena cava. In another series of 12 experiments in which mesenteric 
venous outflow emptied against an increased resistance averaging 11.0 mm. 
Hg (approximating normal portal pressure), produced by elevation of the outflow 
cannula, the average flow was reduced to 8.7 cc. per minute per kgm. (S.D. ±3.4) . 
The average mean arterial pressure was approximately the same in these two 
groups (131 and 134 mm. Hg respectively). It is evident that moderate changes 
in hepatic resistance and portal pressure could appreciably influence mesenteric 
flow, a conclusion also reached by Wiggers and co-workers (5). Since the object 
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of the present investigation has been to study changes in flow as influenced solely 
by mesenteric resistance, it has been found expedient to adopt the procedure 
described above. 

Mean arterial blood pressure was registered continuously from the femoral 
artery with a damped mercury manometer. For convenience , a mercury manom- 
eter was also used for registration of portal pressure. With careful use of the 
mercury manometer the trend in portal pressure during hemorrhagic shock has 
been found to be the same as that recorded optically by Wiggers and co-workers 
(5), but averaged 1 or 2 mm. Hg higher, since they took their measurements 


during the expiratory pause of respii'ation. 

From the above measurements two other hemodynamic variables were cal- 
culated, viz., the total mesenteric resistance and the ratio of portal pressure to 
mean arterial pressure. Total mesenteric resistance was calculated in the cus- 
tomary manner from the ratio of mean arlerial blood pressure (MABP) to total 

MABP 

mesenteric flow in cubic centimeters per minute: /min expressed 

in peripheral resistance units (PRU), where one PRU = t ~ The ratio 

of portal pressure to mean arterial blood pressure, PP/MABP, is considered 
significant because elevation of this ratio should favor pooling by acting to dam 
blood in the mesenteric vessels when arterial inflow is adequate. 

A modification of the standardized hemorrhagic procedure (1) was that ar- 
terial pressure during the hypotensive phases was kept at approximately 60 and 
40 mm. Hg, instead of the customary 50 and 30 mm. Hg. This was deemed 
necessaiy because of the surgical procedures and splenectomy. 

Results. A. The hemodynamics of the mesenteric circulation during hemor- 
rhagic shock. Classification of fifteen animals on the basis of survival time shows 
that four died during the 40 mm. Hg period, four expired witliin an hour after 
reinfusion, and seven lived longer than one hour after reinfusion. Six of the 
latter group developed typical hemorrhagic shock, with an average post-infusion 
survival time of 2 hours and 40 minutes. One animal of prolonged survival was 
sacrificed vfith no conclusive evidence of shock. 

Figure 2 shows a representative experiment of typical hemorrhagic shock in 
which circulatory failure developed gradually following reinfusion. Upon bleed- 
ing to the 60 mm. Hg arterial pressure level mesenteric blood flow was im- 
mediately reduced from the control average of 26.0 to 7.7 cc./min./kgm. During 
the first hour flow gradually increased to 9.0 cc./min./kgm., while arterial 
pressure was maintained at the 60 mm. level by small additional bleeding in- 
crements. Upon further bleeding to the 40 mm. level flow decreased to 7.8 
ccymin./kgm. and continued to decrease throughout this period, being only 
3.7 cc./min. just before reinfusion. It is noteworthy that the greatest reduction 
in flow occurred tjq)ically during the period of drastic hypotension, averaging in 
this animal 23 per cent of the control during the last half hour of the 40 mm 
period. 

Upon reinfusion of blood arterial pressure rose rapidly to 110 mm. Hg, then 
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declined briefly to about 100 mm. Hg where it remained for eight minutes (see 
phase A-B of fig. 2). During this period mesenteric flow was rapidly restored 
toa peak of 27 cc./min./kgm., but coincidental with a second phase of increasing 
arterial pressure to 123 mm. Hg mesenteric flow decreased rapidly to 19.0 
cc./min./kgm. Then followed a more gradual decline to 11.2 cc./min. at 4| 
hours post-infusion when mean arterial pressure was 75 mm. Hg. 



Fig. 2. A representative experiment illustrative of typical hemorrhagic shock. MABP: 
mean arterial blood pressure; PP: portal pressure; PRU-: peripheral resistance units, a 
measure of total inesenteric vascular resistance. The solid line in the plot of the ratio 
PP/MABP represents the average value for the control and observations taken immediately 
after hemorrhage early in the 60 mm. period. It is extended to the right as a dashed line to 
serve as reference for further experimental changes. The phase A-B represents a critical 
phase of mesenteric pooling (see text). Amount of hemorrhage is expressed as per cent of 
body weight, and the point where hemorrhage was begun is taken as zero time. Control 
periods averaged 10 minutes in all experiments (time scale exaggerated 2.5X in figure). 
Weight, 8 kgm. At autopsj^ intestinal mucosa showed 2 plus congestion. 

jMesenteric vascular resistance exhibited an immediate increase from the con- 
trol average of 0.654 to 1.00 PRU following the initial hemorrhage, then gradually 
decreased throughout the 60 mm. and early 40 mm. periods, but continued to 
remain above the control average. Late in the 40 mm. period resistance again 
increased to a peak of 1.2 PRU just before reinfusion. This trend of mesenteric 
resistance during hj^potension exemplified well that observed in other tj'pical 
shock experiments. After reinfusion it fell rapidly below the control average 
where it remained for S minutes (see phase A-B), then increased parallel with the 
second phase of increased arterial pressure. Mesenteric resistance then remained 
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well above the control value throughout the remainder of the experiment al- 
though it showed a later tendency to decrease somewhat, a trend occurring in 
varying degrees in other experiments. 

The ratio PP/MABP showed only moderate changes in this animal. It 
characteristically increased during the 60 mm. Hg period and remained elevated 
throughout hypotension, a trend noted in varying degrees in all animals. Be- 
cause portal pressure increased relative^ more than arterial pressure following 
reinfusion the ratio remained elevated above control for a brief period (phase 
A-B) but Avas soon restored to the control average (dashed hne in the fig.) for 
the remainder of the experiment. 

It is considered that phase A-B is symptomatic of a critical period of mesen- 
teric vascular pooling because a, the ratio PP/MABP is elevated; 6, mesenteric 
resistance is low, and c, the rate of arterial inflow is high. All shock experiments 
classed as typical agreed in showing a phase of decreased mesenteric resistance 
immediatelj’- after transfusion, and at this time the ratio PP/MABP was elevated 
in all. 

In figure 3, part A, an experiment is plotted which resembles closely the above 
in hemodynamic trends during the hypotensive period, but in which the animal 
died precipitantly If hours after reinfusion following an initial adequate recovery 
of arterial pressure. As in the above expei’iment, a critical phase (A-B) rvas 
seen immediately after transfusion, marked by an initial rapid decline of arterial 
pressure from 109 to 93 mm. Hg, followed by a second phase of increase to 111 
mm. Hg twelve minutes later. Early in phase A-B mesenteric flow recovered 
to 16.5 cc./min./kgm., 87 per cent of the control, and remained elevated near 
this value despite later decline in arterial pressure. 

Mesenteric vascular resistance typically decreased following transfusion during 
phase A-B to a value of 0.423 PRU as compared to the control average of 0.627, 
then showed a gradual return to the control resistance value. Contrary to the 
trend seen in the experiment of figure 2 mesenteric resistance did not exceed the 
original control value during the post-infusion period, but rather entered a second 
phase of decrease (C-D in fig. 3, A) terminating in a value of only 0.200 PRU. 
It appeared that phase C~D was a second critical period of mesenteric pooling 
which developed during precipitant circulatory failure and that this was largel}’’ 
responsible for the fact that arterial pressure declined rapidly to a fatal tei'mina- 
tion. 

Another difference from the experiment of figure 2 was that the ratio 
PP/MABP was elevated above the control value throughout the post-infusion 
period and significantly so during the critical periods A-B and C-D. If the 
inference is correct that mesenteric pooling occurs during these periods then 
a possible answer for the more limited survival of this animal is offered, for the 
factors of elevated portal-avtei’ial pressure ratio and reduced mesenteric resist- 
ance operate to a greater degree than in the animal of figure 2. 

The I elation of elevated PP /MABP ratio and decreased mesenteric resistance 
to circulatorj'’ collapse is even more eiddent in animals ivhich died in fulminant 
shock. A representative e:qieriment of this tj^pe appears in figure 3, part B. ■ 
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A Striking feature of tin's experiment A\-as that mesenteric resistance never in- 
creased but continually fell throughout the course and was lowest during the 
post-infusion period, a^^eraging half of the control resistance. Blood flow ivas 
therefore comparatively high during the l\ypotensi\^e period and recovered to 
virtually the control i-ate following transfusion, despite recovery of arterial 
pressure to only 61 mm. Hg. The ratio PP/MABP was more than twice the 
control average during the post-infusion period, and since mesenteric resistance 
was continuously reduced the entire post-infusion period apparently represented 
a critical phase of mesenteric pooling. Since the portal/arterial pressure ratio 
began to increase during the GO mm. period and mesenteric I’esistance decreased 
simultaneous^ it is probable that pooling may also have occurred during the 
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Fig. 3. Representative experiments showing different trends of hemorrhagic shock. 
Part A: This figure illustrates one of the shorter experiments classified as typical shock. 
Phases A-B and C-D are considered symptomatic of mesenteric pooling (see te.xt). Au- 
topsy findings showed 3 plus congestion of the intestine. Weight: 12.5 kgm. Part B: 
This experiment illustrates fulminant shock. At autopsy intestinal congestion was of grade 
4 plus. Animal weight: 11.2 kgm. 




hypotensive stages of this experiment. Such observations characterized the 
course of three animals that died during the 40 mm. period. Other animals 
of short survival exhibited mixed trends between this type and the more typical 
pattern of shock as described in the first two e.xperimerts. 

B. The effect of experimental elevation of portal pressure on mesenteric blood 
flow, mesenteric vascular resistance, and arterial blood pressure. An allied series 
of sLx experiments is included in the present report in which animals were not 
subjected to hemorrhage, but in Avhich the effect of experimentally elevated 
portal pressure on mesenteric blood flow and resistance, with subsequent influence 
on arterial pressure was examined. This was done to test the hypothesis that 
increase in hepatic vascular resistance during the course of hemorrhagic shock 
might be the primary factor responsible for portal pressure elevation and sub- 
sequent congestion of the mesenteric vessels by a back pressure effect. 
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Experimentally, this was accomplished by proper adjustment of the loop under 
the portal vein so that portal pressure was maintained at about 20 mm. Hg, 
simulating the condition which was found to exist in the post-infusion period of 
the animals subjected to hemorrhagic shock. Control arterial pressure averaged 
137 mm. Hg and control portal pressure averaged 11.5 mm. Hg in this group. 
Experimental elevation of portal pressure to 20 mm. Hg thus increased the ratio 
PP/MABP to 0.146, a value compatible with the average found in the post- 
infusion period of typical hemorrhagic shock. 

The sequence of events can best be described by reference to figure 4 which 
shows two representative experiments. Part A of the figure shows an experiment 
in which the animal terminally exhibited signs of circulatory collapse, an event 
which occurred in two other animals of the group. Part B of the figure shows an 
experiment in which the effects were less marked, and in which the animal showed 
good recovery, true in the remaining two animals. 

Of particular interest in these experiments was the parallel downward trend of 
mesenteric resistance and arterial pressure following elevation of portal pressure. 
This is interpreted to mean that the decrease in mesenteric resistance promoted 
by portal pressure elevation must be accompanied by pooling of blood in this 
area, loss of which from the active circulation results in decline of arterial pres- 
sure. (Note how mesenteric flow was maintained despite decline in arterial 
pressure because of dilatation or increase in total calibre of mesenteric vessels.) 

In all cases vasomotor compensation was initiated as evidenced by a phase of 
increasing mesenteric resistance beginning at an average time of about one hour 
after portal pressure elevation and paralleling this a rise in arterial pressure. 
This phase was not permanent in some animals for, as stated, in three circulatory 
collapse and death followed in from 1 hour, 40 minutes, to 5 hours, 20 minutes. 
At autopsy the intestinal mucosa showed congestion entirely comparable to that 
seen following a course of hemorrhagic shock of grade 3 plus or 4 plus in these 
three animals. The other three animals (exemplified by fig. 4, part B) did not 
show as great a decline in arterial pressure following portal pressure elevation, 
showed better compensatory mechanisms and had good arterial pressures when 
sacrificed. In these intestinal changes were minimal, about 1 plus. The reason 
for the difference in response of these animals is not apparent. . 

Discussion. In confirmation of the work of Wiggers, Opdyke and Johnson 
(5), a dominant and consistent finding in all animals which died in shock was an 
increase in portal pressure relative to mean arterial pressure, or more specifically, 
an increase in the ratio PP /MABP . This ratio continued to rise throughout the 
hj'potensive period of standardized hemorrhage and was significantly elevated 
above control in the post-infusion period. In fact, the degree of increase may be 
a determining factor in the survival time for it appeared to be highest in animals 
of short suiwival, and was not elevated in an animal in which shock was ques- 
tionable. Mesenteric resistance in the latter animal remained continuously 

above control until sacrificed 4i hours post-infusion when arterial pressure was 
101 mm. Hg. 

_ Increase in the ratio PP/MABP could result from a, increase in hepatic re- 
sistance, or 6, decrease in mesenteric resistance. It is hkely that both are con- 
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cerned, but the view is favored from the present experiments that increased 
hepatic resistance is primary because increase in the ratio may not be accom- 
panied b}’- simultaneous decrease in mesenteric resistance, which is true during 
the hypotensive stages of typical shock. But when arterial inflow is adequate, 
as occurs when blood is transfused in animals subjected to hemorrhagic hypoten- 
sion, or when portal pressure is artificialty elevated in animals not subjected to 
hemorrhage, it leads secondarily to decreased mesenteric resistance. The nature 
of this decreased mesenteric vascular resistance can only be conjectural with the 



Fig. 4. These representative experiments demonstrate the effect of experimental eleva- 
tion of portal pressure on mesenteric blood flow, mesenteric resistance, and mean arterial 
blood pressure in animals not subjected to hemorrhage. Portal pressure’is elevated to 20 
mm. Hg at the arrow. In animal A (16.2 kgm.), there were terminal signs of circulatory 
collapse, and dt autopsy the intestine showed 3 plus congestion. Animal B (12.4 kgm.) 
showed good vasomotor compensation. At autopsy, intestine showed minimal (1 plus) 
change. 

present lack of knowledge of the relationship of mesenteric blood flow to arterial 
perfusion pressure, but it seems safe to assume that it results from increased total 
calibre of the mesenteric vascular bed, either b 3 ’^ dilatation of individual vessels, 
or bj" opening of additional vascular channels or shunts. The site of such dilata- 
tion cannot be definitety ascertained, but because of their low elasticity co- 
efficient the collecting venules and capillaries are the most likely regions for 
stagnation and pooling, visual demonstration of which during shock appears to 
have been supplied by Zweifach and his co-workers (9, 10). 

It Avas noted that mesenteric resistance was increased throughout the hypoten- 
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sive period in the group classified as typical in our series. Such initial increase 
in mesenteric resistance, taken to be largely the result of primarj’^ arteriolar 
vasoconstriction, although it limits pooling during the hypotensive phase, must 
certainly promote anoxia in these tissues, and may thus establish conditions 
which later favor pooling (e.g., atony of the mesenteric vessels). During 
reinfusion of blood, mesenteric resistance declined markedly from the value dur- 
ing hypotension, and this is believed to be the result of greatly increased arterial 
inflow into atonic mesenteric vessels against increased hepatic resistance. Rapid 
sequestration of blood must have occurred at this time for vasomotion appeared 
to be intensified' as the result of blood loss by pooling, since increase in mesenteric 
resistance soon followed. But because no permanent benefit was derived from 
this event the indication was that blood remained trapped in mesenteric capil- 
laries and venules coincidentally. On the basis, of Chambers and Zweifach’s 
analysis of the topography and function of the mesenteric capillary circulation 
(11), this may be explained by conjecturing that by extension of arteriolar con- 
striction to main A-V capillaries or shutting down of larger arterio-venous shunts, 
blood is diverted and trapped in the true capillaries. 

Two fundamental aspects of the problem require further discussion: the cause 
of the elevated portal pressure and increased PP/MABP ratio, and the mech- 
anism of decreased mesenteric resistance. Wiggers, Opdyke, and Johnson (5) 
from their study of portal pressure gradients concluded that hepatic vascular 
resistance is increased during the course of hemorrhagic shock, and thus be- 
comes an initiating factor in portal pressure elevation. Increase in hepatic 
resistance in response to hemorrhage is not surprising for other organs respond 
similarly, viz., the kidney (12, 13), the hindlimb (3, 14), and the spleen (15). 

Two leading explanations are feasible to explain the decrease in mesenteric 
resistance; a, that vasodilator or “vasodepressor” substances are formed during 
the course of shock (possibly in the liver) which may influence the mesenteric 
vascular bed (9, 16), and b, that elevated portal pressure resulting from increased 
hepatic resistance tends to reduce mesenteric resistance by a mechanical back 
pressure effect, a conclusion favored here and supported by the experiments 
in which portal pressure was experimentallj’’ elevated. The specific mechanism 
of this effect is not known, but is probably a manifestation of the plastic property 
of the smooth muscle of the blood' vessels. The vulnerability of the mesenteric 
vessels to This, influence was strikingly demonstrated by the fact that elevation 
of portal pressure from a control average of 11.5 mm. Hg to 20 mm. Hg was 
enough to begin a chain of events which eventuated in some animals in circulatory 
collapse. .The general trend of hemod 5 mamic changes which follows experi- 
mental elevation of portal pressure resembles those following reinfusion of blood 
during the hemorrhagic shock procedure (except that events are more condensed 
in the latter.) ^ strongly suggesting that basicall}'' similar factors are operative. 

The concept of intravascular sequestration or pooling of blood as the cause of 
ineversible shock is of course not a new one (see review by Wiggers, 17). Partic- 
staking, in this connection are the experiments of Janeway and Jackson 
( ) aud-Erlanger and Gasser (19), in which shock was produced by partial 
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occlusion of the inferior vena cava. The latter workers convincingly demon- 
strated the presence of intense congestion of the upper intestinal mucosa as the 
result of the back pressure effect, and related the phenomenon to generalized 
sequestration of blood, concluding that reduction of effective blood volume by 
this means was a significant factor in circulatory collapse. The experiments of 
Elman and Cole (20) and Boyce, Lampert, and McFetridge (21) -with complete 
portal obstruction in dogs have more specifically involved the mesenteric vas- 
cular bed in such obstructh'e pooling. The dogs of Elman and Cole survived 
for an average time of 66 minutes, and those of Boyce et al. for 87 minutes after 
complete occlusion of the portal vein. By comparing the weight of the entire 
gastro-intestinal tract after this shock procedure with the- weight of controls 
thej’' concluded that a blood volume of 6.2 and 3.05 per cent of body weight in 
their respective studies was trapped in the vessels of the gastro-intestinal tract, 
enough to account for death by intravascular hemorrhage. These workers did 
not, however, study the circulatory dynamics of their procedure beyond record- 
ing abrupt and precipitant collapse of arterial blood pressure. It is likely that 
complete stoppage of portal blood flow must have created severe liver anoxia, 
a factor complicating the interpretation of their results. 

Our experiments of partial obstruction of the portal vein so as to elevate the 
portal/arterial pressure ratio to a value about 50 per cent above control have 
created a state more comparable to that found after reinfusion of blood in animals 
subjected to hemorrhagic hypotension, establishing a more physiological basis 
for comparison. The similarity of hemodynamic changes in these experiments 
to those found in the post-infusion phase of hemorrhagic shock is evident, and 
analysis of hemodynamic characteristics of mesenteric circulation during hemor- 
rhagic shock has made possible a better understanding of the mechanism in- 
volved. It is conjectured that reduction of effective blood volume by mesenteric 
pooling puts further serious strain on the animal already subjected to a period 
of stagnant anoxia with its damaging effect on many organ systems, and such 
blood loss undoubtedly contributes greatly to final respiratory, vasomotor, or 
cardiac failure. 


SUMMARY 

The behavior of the mesenteric circulation suggests that mechanisms are 
operative which favor sequestration or pooling of blood in mesenteric vessels, 
contributing to the irreversibility which characterizes the standardized hemor- 
rhagic shock procedure. In animals which die fulminantlj'', mesenteric vascular 
resistance declines continually during the hj^potensive period which, combined 
vdth an elevated portal/arterial pressure ratio, favors mesenteric pooling as a 
feature of final circulatory collapse. 

In more typical cases of better survival mesenteric resistance increases during 
the hjTpotensive period, but. a brief decline in the average below control follows 
reinfusion of blood. Tliis is believed to represent a critical period of mesenteric 
pooling, for arterial inflow is rapid against increased portal resistance. Then 
a phase of increased mesenteric resistance soon develops, coincident with which 
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arterial pressure is well maintained for a time. This latter phase of increased 
resistance probably results from enhanced vasomotion stimulated by decrease in 
effective circulating blood volume by pooling in mesenteric vessels, but does not 
correct for the deficit. 

Elevation of the portal/arterial pressure ratio is thought to play an important 
role in mesenteric pooling by a back pressure effect, and that increase in hepatic 
vascular resistance is the initiating factor. To test tliis hypothesis, in a group 
of animals not subjected to hemorrhage, portal pressure was experimentally 
elevated to a degree comparable to that' seen in the post-infusion period of 
animals subjected to the hemorrhagic shock procedure. This resulted in a 
decrease in mesenteric resistance thought to favor mesenteric pooling, for it was 
accompanied by a variable decline of arterial pressure in all. Some of the animals 
went into circulator j’’ collapse, and at autopsy showed the congested intestinal 
mucosa which characterized the findings in hemorrhagic shock. 
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